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PREFACE 


Not  being  learned  in  the  ‘Science’  or  ‘Art’  of  ‘Chronology,’ 
I secured  in  1920  a contribution  on  that  subject  from  my 
colleague,  Pandit  Gopinatha  Kaviraj,  which  is  reproduced  here 
as  the  ’Introduction’ ; and  I am  thankful  to  him  for  having  thus 
removed  a. serious  defect  from  my  work.  It  remains  for  me 
only  to  indicate  in  brief  the  materials  that  I made  use  of  in 
preparing  this  translation.  For  the  Bhlgya  I relied  mainly 
upon  my  own  Edition  published  in  the  ‘Chaukhambha  Sanskrit 
Series'  along  with  a commentary  of  my  own.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  I was  helped  by  the  following  manuscripts : — 

I.  Palm-leaf,  styled  in  the  notes  as  ‘Puri  Ms.  B'  which 
contains  the  Bhfiqya  from  1-2-4  to  the  end. 

II.  Palm-leaf,  styled  as  ‘Puri  Ms.  A’,  containing  the  Bh5$ya 
from  the  beginning  to  3-2-42. 

III.  A palm-leaf  Ms.  of  the  Sutra  only. 

These  three  were  kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  revered  Sarikari- 
cirya  of  Govardhanamafha,  Puri. 

IV.  A palm-leaf  Ms.  of  the  Bhieya,  Adhyiya  V only — 
styled  ‘C’. 

V.  A palm-leaf  Ms.  of  the  Bhi;ya,  Adhyiya  V only — 
styled  *D\ 

VI.  Paper  Ms.  of  the  Sutra  only  belonging  to  Jagidiga 
Mishra. 

VII.  Paper  Mb.  of  Sutra  only  belonging  to  Babu  Govinda- 
disa. 

Every  one  of  these  manuscripts  was  found  to  be  quite 
correct,  specially  the  first  two,  which  proved  of  incalculable  help 
in  fixing  the  text  of  the  BhSsya  in  several  places. 

For  the  Tdtparja  I have  used  the  edition  in  the  'Vuia. 
nagaretn  Sanskrit  Series*. 

For  '.the  Pariahaddhi,  I have  had  to  rely  upon  a manuscript 
secured  for  me  several  years  ago  from  Madras,  by  my  friend 
Babu  Govindadisa. 

JEN  TRaU  ARCHAEOLOciJ  j . 


Of  the  Bhnqyacandra,  I had  a single  manuscript,  obtained 
from  Babu  Govindadisa'a  valuable  collection. 

In  addition  to  these  I have  also  used,  for  my  notes,  (a)  the 
Bodhatiddki , also  called  NySyapariii^a,  of  Udayana,  and  the 
AnolhfBnayataitoabodha  of  VardhamSns  manuscripts  of  both 
of  them  having  been  secured  for  me  by  MahBmahopBdhyiya  P. 
Vindhyeshwari  Prasad  Dube  of  the  Sanskrit  College  Library. 

When  the  translation  was  first  published  in  Indian  Thought, 
it  was  accompanied  by  a complete  translation  of  the  NyBya- 
oHrlika  also.  The  publishers  of  this  revised  Edition  however 
have  decided  to  omit  the  VBrtika,  in  order  to  make  the  work 
handier  and  more  within  the  means  of  the  Sanskrit  Scholar 
whose  circumstances  are  seldom  affluent. 

With  this  brief  preface  I lay  this  Edition  also  at  the  feet  of 
those  to  whom  I owe  all  I am  and  all  I have — 

fortafhfcrcu — i 

wm:  * n 


Allahabad  ) 
February,  11,  1939.  ) 
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INTRODUCTION 

I.— PRELIMINARY 

The  Works,  of  which  an  English  translation  has  been 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  following  pages,  consist  of 
(a)  Nyaya-sutras  by  Gotama,  (i)  Ny5ya-bha$ya  by  YatsySyana 
and  ( e ) Nyiya-Yartika  by  Uddyotakara.  V&caspati  MiSra’a 
Titparyatikl,  Udayana's  Titparyapariguddhi  and  Raghuttams’s 
BhBsyacandra,  have  been  utilised  only  in  so  far  as  they  have 
been  deemed  useful  for  illuminating  the  more  obscure  points 
in  the  Sutras  or  in  their  Commentaries. 

The  history  of  Nyaya  remains  still  to  be  written,  and  it  is 
not  known  with  certainty  how  and  when  this  system  came  to 
be  associated  with  VaiSegika.  In  the  NyayabhSsys,  and  natur- 
ally in  all  subsequent  works  based  upon  it,  we  find  the  two 
systems  generally  miied  up.  The  Vai£esika  categories  are 
everywhere  tacitly  assumed  in  Nyiya,  and,  though  on  certain 
points,  metaphysical  (e.  g.  ‘pllupika*  oersn*  ‘pitharapSka’ ) and 
epistemological  (e.  g.  recognition  of  the  number  of  pramSnas, 
viz.  four  in  Nyfiya  and  two  in  Vaiieyika),  the  two  schools  di- 
verge from  each  other,  their  general  harmony  is  still  very  re- 
markable and  would  seem  to  be  fundamental.*  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  not  possible  to  discriminate  the  two 
systems  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  except  by  characterising 
one  as  mainly  logical  and  methodological  and  the  other  ae  me- 
taphysical. And  besides  this  there  are  other  factors  to  be  counted. 
There  have  been  theological  influences  at  work  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  ideas  of  each  school.  The  allied  Jain  and  Buddhist 
thought  of  the  age  must  also  have  had  9ome  effect  on  the  system 
as  a whole.  The  age  in  which  the  early  Nyiya  literature  was 
written  was  an  age  of  polemics,  and  until  the  history  of  contem- 
porary thought,  especially  what  is  revealed  in  the  oldest  Buddhist 
and  Jain  literature,  comes  to  be  written,  all  speculations  regard- 
ing the  fundamental  character  of  this  literature  are  bound  to  be 
more  :or  less  unsuccessful.  Then  again,  there  is  the  almost 

• ,Cf.  In  thi*  connection  Dr.  D. Fiddegon'e  “The  Vaicefikt  System,” 
pp.  46-49. 
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insurmountable  difficulty  of  determining,  in  the  case  of  the 
Sutras  and  the  Bhasya,  whether  the  whole  work  proceeded  from 
one  author  or  consists  of  parts  ascribablc  to  different  authors 
belonging  to  different  times.  The  subject  is  complicated,  and 
a study  of  the  Bhasya  and  of  the  Yartika  is  calculated  to  be 
very  helpful  in  this  direction. 

II.— THE  NYAYA  SCIRAS  AND  YATSYAYANA 
BHAfjHYA. 

(1)  Opinions  of  Scholars. 

(/)  On  NySya  Sutras. 

The  NySya  system  of  philosophy,  like  every  other  Indian 
system,  is  based  upon  a body  of  aphoristic  sayings,  called  Sutras’ 
which  are  ascribed  by  tradition  to  one  Ak?apida  ( called  in 
Chinese  soc-moch,  lit.  ‘foot-eye’),  more  popularly  known  as 
Gotama  or  Gautama.  Who  this  Gotama  was  and  in  what  time 
and  country  he  flourished  are  questions  to  which  no  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given.  Scholars  have,  of  course,  attempted  to 
offer  an  answer,  but  all  in  different  ways. 

(a)  MahSmahopadhySya  Haraprasida  Sflstri  ().  A.  S.  B.,  1905, 
pp.  177-180)  tries  to  show,  on  Chinese  evidence,  that  Ak$apSda, 
the  ‘founder’  of  NySya,  was  a pre-Bud dhietic  teacher,  but  he 
adds  that  the  Sutras  as  we  have  them  are  comparatively  modern, 
being  probably  post-MahSyinic  in  age.  He  placea  them  in  the 
2nd  CeDtury  A.  D. 

(b)  MabiraahopSdhyiya  Dr.  Satis  Candra  VidyBbhufapa 
(Introduction  to  “Hie  NySya  Sutras  of  Gotama”,  S.  B.  H.,  pp. 
v-viii ; Bbandarhar  Commemoration  Volume,  pp.  161-162)  be- 
lieves that  the  author  of  the  NySya  Sutras,  who  was  identical 
with  the  author  of  Gautama  Dharma  Sutras  and  of  the  Pitrimedha 
Sutras  and  was  an  inhabitant  of  Mithila,  lived  in  the  6th  Century 
B.  C.  and  was  a contemporary  of  Buddha.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  work,  the  later  chapters  being  subsequent 
additions. 

(c)  Professor  Jacobi  (J.  A.  O.  S.,  XXXI,  1911,  pp.  2,  13)  says 
that  the  Sutras  and  the  BhSsya  are  later  than  the  origin  of  Sunya 
Vida  (i.  e.,  end  of  2nd  Century  A.  D.)  and  earlier  than  that  of 
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Vijfl5nav4da  (r.  e.,  end  of  5th  Century  A.  D.),  and  that  the  inter- 
val between  the  Sutras  and  the  Bh5?ya  need  not  be  supposed 
to  have  been  more  than  a generation.  He  assumes,  it  seems,  that 
the  whole  Bhs$ya  is  one  uniform  work  (C/.  Ibid,  p.  6). 

(</)  Professor  Stcherbatskoi  ('  Epistemology  and  Logic  as 
taught  by  the  later  Buddhists,’  as  summed  up  in  J.  A.  O.  S.,  1911 
pp.  4*5),  on  the  contrary,  sees  in  the  Sutras  and  the  Bh5$ya 
marks  of  acquaintance  with  Buddhist  Idealism,  whence  he  de- 
clares them  both  to  be  posterior  to  500  A.  D.  This  view  has 
been  refuted  by  Jacobi- 
te) Bodas  (Introduction  to  Tarkasahgraha.B.  S.  S.,  pp.  XXX- 
XXXII)  says  that  the  work  of  Kaplda,  as  we  possess  it,  cannot 
be  anterior  to  400  B.  C.  and  posterior  to  500  A.  D.,  which  is  the 
date  of  VStsyflyana.  VStsyJyana  under  Ny.  Sut.  2-2-36,  refers 
to  Vai§.  Sut.  3-1-16.  The  Sutras  of  Gotama  are  older  than  those 
of  Kapada.  He  says  definitely  that  Gotama’s  text  belongs  to  400 
B.  C.  on  the  ground  that  Sabar  SvSmi  (Bib.  Ed..p.lO)  quotes  from 
Upavarja  a passage  showing  that  Upavarga  was  familiar  with 
Gotama’s  system.  If  this  Upavar§a  be  identical  with  the  minis- 
ter of  Nanda  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  placing  Gotama  in  the 
4th  Century  B.  C.  or  a little  earlier. 

if)  Professor  Suali  ( Introduzione  alio  Studio  della  Filoaofia 
Indiana,  p.  14)  accepts  in  the  main  Jacobi’s  conclusion  but  remarks 
that  though  the  time  of  VStsyByana  may  be  accepted  as  right, 
that  of  Gotama  is  doubtful.  One  generation  is  too  short  an 
interval  to  be  placed  between  the  Bhi§ya  and  the  Sutras.  He 
would  suggest  an  interval  of  100  years,  if  not  more,  thu6  refer- 
ring the  Sutras  to  about  300  or  350  A.D. 

(g)  Professor  Garbe  (Die  Sinkhya  Philoaopie,  p.  33)  con- 
siders NySya  to  be  the  latest  of  the  six  orthodox  systems  and 
says  that  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  before  the  Christian  Era. 
He  states  no  grounds  for  his  conclusion,  but  he  notes  that  the 
Ny&yadarSana  as  such  was  known  to  PaBchaSikha  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  have  been  a contemporary  of  Sahara,  living  sometime 
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(ii)  On  VsisySyana  Bhd^ya. 

Regarding  the  BhS$ya  too  there  is  a wide  diversity  of  views. 
( a ) First  of  all  we  may  refer  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Windisch 
who,  in  hia  excellent  pamphlet  ‘ Uber  Dsb  Nyfiya  Bbisya,'  pp. 
14-15,  has  sought  to  prove  that  the  NyByabha$ya  must  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  same  period  in  which  the  Mahibhi?ya  was  written, 
(.  e.,  about  200  B.  C.  He  shows  by  means  of  illustrations  that 
both  the  works  are  more  or  lees  similar  in  structure  and  style 
and  that  both  contain  a number  of  pregnant  sentences  which 
are  of  the  same  type.  In  the  case  of  Mahabhl^ya,  Kielhorn 
has  established  this  satisfactorily  (C/.  his  booklet  ‘KBtyiyana 
and  Patafljali*).  These  sutra-Iike  short  sentences  never  end  in 
and  must  be  the  work  of  a predecessor.  It  i9  interesting  to 
find  that  the  explanations  of  these  generally  end  in  I These 
explanations,  in  the  case  of  the  NySyabhfisya,  usually  end  in 
or  , resembling  the  fl'**dH,of  the  MahabhAshya 

which  Kielhorn  showed  as  belonging  to  the  eiplanatiou.part 
and  not  to  the  Vartika  itself.  The  autra-like  sentences  would  in 
course  of  time  ( as  their  origin  was  forgotten  ) come  to  be  re- 
garded doubtfully  as  Sutra  or  Bha?ya.  This  has  been,  we  know, 
really  the  case. 

(6  ) Dr.  VidyibhQfspa  ( Introduction,  p.  X ) places  VStsyS* 
yana,  whom  he  makes  a native  of  Southern  India,  about  the 
middle  of  the  5th  Century  A.  D.  or  ( Bhandarkar  Volume,  p.  163 : 
Ind,  Ant.,  1915  ) about  400  A.  D.  The  whole  work  is  evidently 
by  one  author.  The  NyJya  Sutras  4-1-39, 4-1-48, 2-1-1-19,  4-2-32 
2-1-37  and  4-2-26,  3-2-11  are  interpolations  from  Mfldhyamiks 
Sutra  and  LahklvstSra  Sutra,  which  somehow  crept  into  the  text 
before  or  during  the  age  of  VfttsySyana. 

( c ) Mm.  H.  P.  Sastri  ( J.  A.  S.  B„  1905,  p.  178  ) makes  Vat- 
syByana  post-Mahay anic,  i.  e.,  a successor  of  NigBrjuna  and  Arya- 
deva. 

{J)  Stcherbatskoi’a  view  ( loc.  cit.)  is  that  VfitsySyana  lived 
long  after  500  A.D.  Both  the  Sutras  and  the  BhSgya  are  supposed 
to  contain  references  to  Vi jfiana-V&da  and  must  be  posterior 
to  the  date  of  its  origin  in  the  5th  Century. 

(e)  Jacobi  (/oc.  cit.)  places  YitsySyana  about  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  Century  or  earlier.  He  accepts  Windisch’s  VSrtika 
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theory  and  allows  aa  interval  of  about  a generation  between  the 
Sutras  and  the  Bhlfya. 

(/)  Suali  Hoc.  cit.)  accepts  Jacobi's  date  for  Vfitsyftyana,  as 
already  noted. 

(j)  Bodas  (Introduction,  p.  XLI)  assigns  VStsyJyaoa  to  the 
end  of  SOO'A.D.  on  the  ground  that  “he  preceded  the  well-known 
Buddhist  teacher,  Dihnlga,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  6th  Century.” 

(2)  Review  and  Remarks. 

We  have  attempted  to  give  above  the  views  of  some  of  the 
best  authorities  on  the  chronology  of  the  Nyiya  Sutras  and  Vltsy- 
flyapa’a  Commentary  upon  them.  The  time  of  the  Sutras  is 
found  to  range  from  the  pre-BuddhiBtic  or  Buddhistic  age  to 
about  600  A.  D.  So  about  VBtsyByana  the  dates  assigned  vary 
from  200  B.  C.  to  about  700  A.  D.  This  wild  confusion  is  a sure 
indication  of  the  fact  that  we  are  travelling  on  insecure  ground. 
And  as  a matter  of  fact  it  is  not  possible  to  be  quite  precise  when 
the  premises  are  so  shaky.  The  Sutras  and  the  Bhi?ya  do  not 
seem  to  have  yet  been  studied  with  that  minuteness  and  tho- 
roughness which  their  nature  demands.  A critical  edition  of  the 
SutrapCtha  of  Nylya,  based  upon  a collation  of  all  available  Mss. 
of  different  recensions  and  of  the  Sutras  as  accepted  by  the 
various  glosses  and  commentaries  still  existing,  is  the  greatest 
desideratum  of  the  day,  and  until  this  is  done  it  is  vain  to  en- 
deavour to  determine  the  sB/raf oa  of  a particular  aphorism-  In  the 
translation  efforts  have  been  made  to  determine  this,  as  far  aa 
possible.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  present  work,  the  trans- 
lator baa  had  to  rely  upon  the  verdict,  direct  or  implied,  of  the 
BAdjya,  the  Vartika,  and  the  Tniparya,  and  also  upon  VBcaspati 
Miira's  NyttyaaBc]nibandha  ; but  help  was  also  derived  from 
two  old  manuscripts,  obtained  from  two  different  sources. 

The  question  of  Bhl?ya  is  even  more  complicated,  as  Mss. 
of  this  work  are  comparatively  very  rare.  In  these  circumstances 
therefore  all  such  theories  aa  have  a bearing  more  or  less  direct 
on  the  character  of  the  text  have  to  be  accepted  as  only  tentative. 
Then  agaiD  there  is  the  inevitable  danger  of  a tendency  to  read 
modern  thought  into  old  words.  If  there  be  a passage  illuatrat- 
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ing  an  old  theory  tvhich  has  died  out  but  which  survives  in  its 
developed  form  in  a recent  but  better  known  Vsda  it  is  very 
likely  that  we  shall  understand  it  as  representing  the  latter. 
The  early  history  of  Indian  thought  being  not  known  in  detail 
it  becomes  really  very  hard  at  times  to  identify  a particular 
doctrine. 

Professor  Stcherbatskoi’s  theory  does  not  seem  to  call  for 
any  new  comments.  Jacobi  has  already  treated  it  at  some 
length  and  tried  to  shew  that  neither  the  Sutras  nor  the  Bh&?ya 
can  be  proved  to  contain  allusions  to  Buddhist  Idealism,  so  that 
they  must  be  earlier  than  the  age  of  Asahga  and  Vasubandhu 
(500  A.  D. ).  V'Scaspati's  interpretation  of  Sutras  4,  2,  26,35 
as  directed  against  YijftSnavada  is  erroneous.  So  far  it  is  all 
right.  But  Jacobi,  VidyAbhu$ana,  H.  P.  S§6tri  and  Suali  all  find 
in  the  Sutras  and  Bb8?ya  traces  of  Sunyav&da.  This  seems  to 
me  problematic.  That  there  is  a doctrine  much  allied  to  the  later 
Buddhist  SunyavSda  need  not  be  gainsaid.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  yet  been  established  that  this  doctrine  is  really  the  same 
as  the  so-called  SunyavSdi  of  Naglrjuna’s  school.  And  even  if 
it  is  there  i9  no  necessity  to  assume  a priori  that  the  whole 
work  proceeded  from  one  pen  and  belongs  to  one,  p/s.,  the  post- 
Nlgirjuna  period. 

( 3 ) The  Age  of  the  Svtras  and  the  BhSfhya 

Assuming  that  all  the  NySya-sutras,  as  we  have  them  to  day, 
are  not  genuine  and  that  some  of  them  may  possibly  represe  nt 
later  interpolations,*  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  the  general 
framework  of  the  system  is  of  a much  earlier  date.  There  is 
nothing  to  contradict  Dr.  Vidy&bhu$apa’s  view  that  the  Sutras 
belong  to  600  B.  C.  Mm.  Sflstrl’s  opinion  that  Ahshspada  was  pre- 
Buddhist  and  was  the  founder  of  the  school  is  also  acceptable, 
but  where  is  the  proof  to  show  that  all  the  Sutras  came  after  the 
development  of  the  Mahayinie  School  and  that  even  some  of 
them  were  not  composed  by  Ak$ap3da  himself r The  suggestion 
of  the  SutraB  having  passed  through  several  redactions  may  be 
accepted  in  the  main,  but  this  does  not  militate  against  the  anti- 
quity and  genuineness  of  some  parts  of  the  work  at  any  rate. 

• Cf.  Faddegon,  “The  Va  ice  tike  Syiiein,”  pp.  46-47. 
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The  introduction  of  Yoga  in  a work  on  NySya  is  not  altogether 
inexplicable,  if  we  remember  that  both  Yoga  and  Ny3ya  ( includ- 
ing VaiSesika  ),  as  systems  of  theological  philosophy,  belonged 
totheSaiva  School.  The  very  word  Igvara,  ( as  distinguished 
from  'PuruSottama'  of  Sshkhya  which,  as  Haribhadra  points  out, 
was  affiliated  to  Vai«iavism ) signifies  $ica.  Even  in  later 
times  the  Saiva  NaiySyika  Bhisarvajfta  (800  A.  D.)  intro- 
duced Yoga  in  his  NySya  tract,  trig.,  Ny2ya-S8ra.  The  section  on 
Yoga  in  Gotama’s  work  (Sutras  4,  2,  38-48)  does  not  bear  on  it 
any  special  mark  of  later  development.  The  “peculiar  character" 
referred  to  by  the  Siatriji  is  not  apparent  to  me. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  several  doctrines  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  1st  Lecture  of  Chapter  IV  as 
does  not  refer  explicitly  either.to  Sun  ye  VSda  or  to  VijflSna-YSda. 
They  may  well  stand  for  theories  so  widely  current  in  Buddhis- 
tic and  post-Buddhistic  ( but  generally  pre-Chriatian  ) times, 
and  a detailed  examination  of  these  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  contemporary  thought  is  sure  to  be  highly  profitable  and 
enlightening.  The  Sutras  and  the  Bhi$ya  must  be  subjected  to 
such  an  examination  before  any  final  opinion  regarding  their 
age  can  be  fitly  pronounced. 

This  is  not  the  right  place  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  this 
kind,  but  we  may  just  note  a word  or  two  here  briefly  in  order 
to  suggest  that  this  line  of  pursuit  is  likely  to  yield  valuable 
results. 

(1)  First  of  all,  we  may  refer  to  the  doctrine  as  stated  in 
Sutra  3-1-52,  which  states  that  ‘touch’  is  the  only  sense-organ, 
the  other  so-called  sense-organs  being  only  modifications  of  it. 
This  is  a queer,  but  a very  old  view,  and  we  find  it  as  early  as 
500  B.  C-  in  Greece,  where  Democritus  ( and  later  on  Aristotle 
too)  advocated  a similar  theory.  And  even  in  modern  NySya, 
though  the  unity  of  sense-organs  has  been  rejected  as  such,  the 
importance  of  and  its  distinctive  character  have  been  strong- 
ly emphasised.  The  doctrine  of  i.  e.  the  view 

that  relative  consciousness  ie  possible  only  .when  there  is  con- 
tact between  manas  and  took,  is  based  upon  the  recognition  of 
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(he  fact  that  the  function  of  t^in  our  mental  life  is  unique* 
But  the  doctrine  as  mentioned  in  the  Sutra  asserting  that  ^5 
is  the  ODly  sense-organ  stands  by  itself.  It  is  unknown  to  any  ol 
the  existing  systems  of  philosophy.  But  we  know  that  it  is  the 
old  Sifikhya  theory.  Both  Ratnaprabhi  and  BhSmatl  under  Ved. 
Sut.  2-2-10,  attribute  it  to  SlAkhya.  It  does  not  exist  in  the 
KSrika  of  I§varakr?pa  and  appears  to  be  much  older  than  this 
author.  The  date  of  Igvarakrwa  .is  uncertain.  Dr.  Keith 
( SBnkhya  System,  p.  69 ) places  him  about  450  A.  D.  and  Dr. 
Vidyabhfljaoa's  opinion  is  very  much  the  same  (Med.  Logic,  p.  83). 
For  reasons  into  which  I caonot  enter  here  I feel  inclined 
to  assign  a much  earlier  date  to  the  work.  Probably  the  publica- 
tion or  Mt;hara  Vftti  undertaken  by  Dr.  Belvalkar  will  help  to 
clear  up  much  confusion  on  the  matter.  At  any  rate  it  seems 
probable  that  the  view  on  ore  was  very  old  and  Gotama's  allu- 
sion to  it  is  a probable  sign  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Sfitras. 

(2)  Then  we  may  pass  in  review  the  various  Vidas  discussed 
in  the  4th  Chapter,  Lecture  1.  We  should  remember  that  these 
were  all  extremist  theories  Vdfli:  in  connection  with  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  world. 

(i)  The  first  Vida  (4.  1.  14-18)  which  affirms  the  origin  of 

things  from  pre-existing  atwiw,  is  as  old  as  the  Upanifads  and 
is  found  in  the  Pali  literature.  It  amounts  to  a denial  of  what 
is  technically  called  l 

(ii)  The  next  Vida  known  as  ISvaravlda  (4. 1.  19-21  ) de- 

clares that  the  Ultimate  Nimitta  of  production  is  God  and 
not  or  jgvwtf  I This  ultra-theistic  position  disavows 

the  efficiency  of  human  will  altogether  and  aseignB  every 

* It  ii  for  ibis  reason  that  in  Suiupti  or  dreamless  sleep,  whan  the 
manat  happens  to  be  within  the  ‘puritat’  beyond  the  sphere  of  it  enjoys 
rest  and  there  Is  abeyance  of  conscious  life  altogether.  For  details  see  my 
forthcoming  work  'Nylya  Vtiseshiks  System  of  Thought’  (Part  III,  Sstion 
on  Psycho-physics,  etc.) 

t Probably  this  was  a reaction  against  the  extreme  MI  min  el  theory  of 
Karma.  The  theory  islet  old  as  Buddha's  day.  And  it  is  not  impossible, 
though  not  likely,  diet  the  word  in  the  phrase  4>K°i'  «»•  i1"- 

plies  material  ( 31TTH  ) as  well.  In  that  are  it  would  bean  alias]  on  to  the 
early  Bnhmavadt.  In  this  connection  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  tout 
given  in  the  present  txanslsticm  fa  lose.  jt 
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product  to  the  direct  intervention  of  a Divine  Resolve. 
The  human  -will  is  9aid  to  be  efficient  in  subordination  to  ac- 
tuation from  Above.  The  Ancient  Pfili  and  PrSkrit  literature  is 
replete  with  accounts  of  similar  theories.  The  statement 

I II 

( M.  Bht.  33.  28  ) says  plainly  that  pleasure  and  pain,  i.  e. 

the  fruits  ( ^ ),  come  directly  from  God  and  not  from  human 
effort,  for  the  simple  reason  that  man  as  such  is  ignorant  )• 
and  impotent  ( ) in  regard  to  his  pleasure  and  pain.  The 

JITO  is  God.  Such  exists  in  the  Upam;ads,*  and  we 

may  detect  it  in  some  shape  in  the  PS$upata  Dar$ana  of  MBdhavS- 
cSrya’s  SarvadarSanasangraha.  This  is,  of  course,  slightly  dis" 
tinguished  from  the  IivaravSda  of  which  the  Sveta  t Upt  (1.2) 
speaks. 

(iii)  The  next  V3da(4.  1.  22-24)  leads  us  to  a denial  of  all 

kinds  of  nimiltaa.  This  is  evidently  an  aspect  of  ^*tiwqT^  Cf. 
A&vaghosha’s  Buddhacarita.  9.  52.  Here  too  the  freedom  of 
will  is  repudiated.  This  doctrine  is  really  the  same  as  wfirc*- 
STJf'rfonT  described  in  the  Brahmajalasutta  of  Digha  Nikaya. 
In  the  Sumartgala  Vilisini  (1.  118)  BuddhaghoSa  explains  the 
term  as  ‘springing  up  without  a cause’,  and  in  the  Udana  (6.  5)  it 
is  said  to  signify  negation  of  origin  from  a cause,  whether  intrin- 
sic ( ) or  extrinsic  ( ).  This  is 

pure  and  simple,  and  was  an  old  doctrine,  associated,  in  one  of 
its  phases,  with  the  name  of  Makkhaliputta  GosSla  who  denied 
not  only  freedom  of  will  l ) but  also  all  forms  of  causality 

^ or  SWI*.  This  doctrine  is  also  called  «t^tjq>qit  and  was  one 
of  the  three  views  which  the  Com.  on  Dhammasangani  charac- 
terises as  incorrigible  and  hopeless. 

(iv)  Now  the  rejection  of  own  nature  or  individuality 

of  a thing  ends  in  «i*tiqqiq — a doctrine  which  i6  discussed  in 
Sutras  4.  1.  37-40.  This  i9  the  preliminary  to  the  his- 

torical Sunyav3da. 

(v)  This  is  closely  related  to  the  other  doctrine,  i.  e- 

pis,  that  everything  is  impermanent.  This  is  the 

* Cf.  Kauth-  L*p.,  3.  9. 

t Sacnanymphali  Suita  ia  D.  Nik.,  2. 10;  VvatHgadate  5/.166  (Hocrnle* 
Ed..  p.9"h 


logical  antecedent  of  fecAnicol  ^ of  subsequent  centuries 
and  was  an  old  view.  This  view  is  a truism  of  Buddhist  Litera- 
ture and  need  not  be  stated  in  detail. 

(vi)  The  opposite  doctrine,  oiz.,  ( Sutras  4.  1. 

29-33  ),  was  also  current  very  widely  in  early  times.  The  name 
used  sometimes  to  be  given  to  an  aspect  of  this  doctrine 
though  of  course  with  a slightly  different  shade  of  meaning.  The 
i.  e.,  the  belief  that  'Everything  Is’,  of  which  the 
SatkiryavSda  of  SSnkhya  was  a later  modification,  was  the  ear- 
liest and  most  general  form  of  this  doctrine.  Professor  Garbe, 
in  his  ‘SSnkhya  Philosophic*,  notes  that  the  SiSvata  Vfida  as 
discussed  in  the  BrahmajSlasutta  is  the  Sahkhya  view.  That 
Garbe  is  right  would  appear  from  the  following  declaration  in 
VyS6abha?ya  (under  Yoga  Sut.  11.15):  (i. 

on  denial  of  and  both)  ^ 

WWPptfW^I  And  on  the  other  hand  we  observe  thatohe 
discussion  turns  on  a view  which  from  the  very  language  of  its 
expression  we  recognise  at  once  to  be  of  the  Yogina.  Cf.  Nyiya 
Bh5?ya  : s stg 

(under  NySya  Sutra  4-1-32). 

(via)  ( Sots.  4-1-34-36  ) was  also  known  to 

the  earlier  Buddhist  literature.  This  view  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  33’^'^  and  therefore  with  in  general. 

The  notion  that  the  whole  is  a mere  aggregate  of  parts  and  not 
a distinct’,  entity  from  them,  i.  e.,  that  is  only  a name  given 
to  a definite  collocation  of  gupas,  was  very  old  indeed.  Away 
from  the  Buddhist  philosophers  it  was  also  partly  recognised  by 
Patafijali  in  his  Mah3bhB;ya  ( Cf.  ^«i«i>). 

(viii)  The  is  very  mysterious.  V3tsy3yapa's 

interpretation  is  not  clear.  It  was  a doctrine  of  number,  pro- 
pounded to  account  for  the  origin  or  nature  of  things.  The  word 
*?8PT*5f  implies  that  it  was  an  extreme  view.  Could  it  have  any 
connection  with  the  Vedic  notion  of  or  with  some  form  of 
the  Pythagorean  Theory  of  Number  ? 

All  thi9  is  guess-work,  but  very  probable.  At  all  events  it  is 
plain  that  the  thesis  regarding  the  late  origin  of  some  of  the 
Sutras,  especially  those  referring  to  the  several  doctrines,  is  not 
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conclusively  demonstrated,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  inter- 
polations do  exist  in  the  Sutra  and  in  the  BhB^ya.  The  simila- 
rity ol  ideas,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  stray  vrords,  does  not 
necessarily  prove,  as  Pandit  Phanibhu§ana  TarkavSgiSa  rightly 
remarks  in  his  introduction  (P.34)  to  his  excellent  Bengali  trans- 
lation of  NySya  Sutra  and  Bh&sya,  reference  to  any  parti- 
cular theory  of  later  years,  unless  it  is  clearly  6tated,  We  know 
from  a 6tudy  of  Indian  philosophy  and  Literature  that  certain 
stereotyped  sayings  have  come  down  from  ancient  times,  and 
though  these  may  be  found  in  different  works  they  need  not  be 
ascribed  to  any  of  them.  By  way  of  illustration  it  may  be  said 
that  Ny5ya  Sutra  4-2-32  reminds  one  of  a similarly-worded  saying 
in  Patailjali’s  MahSbh3$ya  ( under  Pan.  4-1-1 ) : 

*PTT  t STTf^WlfiWU.  tT^I  Even  this 

verse  which  is  split  up  into  4 parts  and  commented  on  by  Patafl- 
jali  is  apparently  older  than  his  own  time. 

What  is  said  of  the  Sutras  applies  to  a certain  extent  to  the 
Bha$ya  also.  The  interval  between  the  two  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  certain,  as  Windisch  has  already  established,  that  the  BhB$ya 
was  not  the  immediate  successor  to  the  Sutras.  There  had 
been  a VSrtika  of  which  some  fragments  exist,  not  only  on  the 
1st  but  even  on  subsequent  chapters.  Cf.  the  VSrtika  : g«lWTO* 
under  Sutra  4— 1-21. 

This  piece  has  been  explained  by  V&tsylyana  which  practically 
exhauBtB  the  whole  BhB?ya  on  tbe  Sutra.  Considering  this  fact 
a space  of  300  or  400  years  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  interval 
to  suppose  between  the  Sutras  and  the  BhS?ya.  In  other  words 
VBtayfiyana  may  be  assigned  to  the  2nd  or  3rd  Century  B.  C.* 

This  date  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  general  style 
and  structure  of  his  language.  The  peculiar  use  of  certain  par- 
ticles, iris.,  (fill  STO,  and  more  particularly  of  % would  seem 
to  be  an  indication  of  the  antiquity  of  the  work.  The  use  of ’I 
in  prose,  which  reminds  one  of  the  Brahmans  and  P&li  texts,  is 
remarkable  and  almost  decides  the  queation. 

* It  mutt  be  confessed  shat  this  view  too,  like  the  others  contested,  it 
no  better  than  a tentative  assumption,  but  it  works  better  on  the  whole. 
Any  definite  conclusion  regarding  the  date  of  these  works  must  be  put  ofl 
till  the  results  of  researches  into  the  history  of  Pre-Christian  thought  of 
India  ere  available  to  us. 
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As  to  the  further  question  of  his  identity  with  Kaujiiya  and 
with  the  author  of  Kamasutra  a negative  answer  ha6  to  be  given. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  historical  evidence  in  support  of 
this  identity.  Kautilya's  attitude  towards  and  his  style 

of  composition  are  in  direct  antithesis  to  the  NySya  Bhajya ; 
and  as  for  the  KSmasutra  it  ia  decidedly  a later  composition. 
The  testimony  of  lexicographers  where  these  names  are  put  toge- 
ther as  synonymous  does  cot  go  far  enough. 

Ill— NYAYA-VARTIKA. 


The  date  of  Uddyotakara,  the  author  of  Ny9ya  Virtika,  is 
capable  of  more  exact  determination.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
hie  NySya-Vartika  was  intended  to  be  a defence  of  the  Bhijya 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Buddhist  philosopher  Dirin&ga,  whose 
time  is  now  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  5th 
Century  A.  D.  Thus  the  age  of  DinnSga  establishes  the  terminus 
a qao  for  the  date  of  Uddyotakara,  and  the  terminus  ad  qaem  is 
furnished  by  a reference  to  his  name  in  Subandhu’s  VSsavadattS: 

(Hall’s  Edition,  p.  235).  Subandhu 
was  unquestionably  prior  to  Bipa  (705  A.  D. ) who  eulogises  on 
his  Visavadattfl  in  the  Hariacarita  ( e.  tf.  ^ 

),  and  probably,  as  Dr.  Gray  says  ( Introduction  to  the 
Eng.  translation  of  VfisavadattS,  pp.  8-12),  he  may  have  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  6th  Century  or  beginning  of  the  7th  Cen- 
tury. From  these  evidences  it  would  follow  that  UddyotakarS's 
literary  activities  belonged  to  a period  in  600  A.  D. 

The  statement  of  VJcaapati' with  reference  to  the  VSrtika 
( « not  however  quite  intelligi- 
ble. From  what  he  5aye  it  seems  that  even  aa  late  as  VScas- 
pati’s  day  the  Vflrtika  had  been  an  old  and  antiquated  work  and 
apparently  fallen  into  discredit.  The  expressions  and 

read  together  imply  that  the  work  had 
been  already  overloaded  with  wrong  interpretations.  All  this 
involves  a long  interval  of  time  between  Uddyotakara  and  V5ca- 
spati,  though  the  date  for  VScaapati  aa  given  in  his  Nyfiya6uci- 
nibandha  be  understood  to  refer  to  Sake  Era  (898=976  A.  D.), 
instead  of  Samvat  which  to  flie  seems  the  most  agreeable  assump- 
tion. Till  Subandhu’s  day  Uddyotkar’s  work  had  been  in  the 
height  of  its  glory,  after  which  some  powerful  Buddhist  Logicians 
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directed  their  polemic  attacks  against  it  in  defence  of  Dinnaga, 
and  overthrew  its  repuation.  Who  these  Buddhist  Logicians 
were  we  do  not  know.  Dharmaklrti  might  have  been  one  of  them 
and  there  might  have  been  others  from  the  Buddhist  Universities 
vis.,  Nfilandi  and  VikramasiU.  The  Buddhist  Logic  was  in  its 
fullest  vigour  in  those  days.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  this  pretty 
long  interval  there  arose  no  eminent  scholar*  who  could  come 
forward  and  champion  the  cause  of  Orthodox  Logic — a task 
which  was  left  for  Vacaspati  in  the  10th  Century  (or  more 
probably  in  the  9th  Century)  to  accomplish.  The  word 
would  therefore  imply  great  antiquity  ( which  though  not  very 
great  would  appear  as  such  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  text) 
of  the  V§rtika  as  well  as  the  unsettled  condition  to  which  it  was 
reduced.  Udayana  informs  us  that  in  the  work  of  restoration 
of  Uddyotakara’s  text  VJcaspati  was  indebted  to  (his  teacher 
or  as  VardhamSna  says ) Trilocana. 

Dr.  Vidylbhushapa’a  identification  of  Vidavidhi  and  Vadavi- 
dhSna;ik5  with  Dharmaklrti's  VSdanySya  and  Yinita  Deva’s 
VidanySya-VySkhyft  is  not  more  than  an  assumption.  Dharma- 
klrti was  a later  writer  who  did  much,  it  seems,  to  throw  Uddyota- 
kara’s work  into  disgrace.  If  Dharmaklrti’s  date  be  accepted 
as  635  A.  D.  (Med.  Logic,  p.  105  ) — a date  which  synchronises 
with  the  time  of  Sri-Har6a,  the  patron  of  Bipa,  who  refers 
to  SubaDdhu  in  whose  romance,  as  we  have  seen,  the  name 
of  Uddyotakara  occurs  as  the  author  of  a NySya  treatise — 
Uddyotakara  must  be  pushed  back  much  earlier.  The  hypothesis 
that  all  these  famous  writers  were  contemporaries  does  not  rest 
on  any  positive  basis.t  The  two  works  mentioned  in  Nyaya- 
VBrtika  cannot  yet  be  determined.  Pandit  Phapi  Bhu?apa’s 
suggestion  that  VadavidhinatikI  might  have  been  a commentary 
on  a work  by  5ubandhu — the  Buddhist  Naiyfiyika  who  had  been 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  Uddyotakara’s  assaults — is  indeed 
a happy  suggestion!  but  no  drfinite  conclusion  can  be  arrived 
at  from  these  uncertain  data. 

* Ud»y»na  ref en  to  this  fact  JPJTt  ( U<fWt ) 

IT*  I Tal.  Perl.,  P.  P. 

t For  Dr.  VidyJbhiqaija'a  argumeoU  tee  J.  R.  A.  S„  July,  1914  ; 
Bhandirkar  Com.  Volume,  pp.  163-164. 

§ See  bit  Introduction,  p.  39. 
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Uddyotakara  was  very  deeply  and  widely  read  in  Buddhist 
philosophy  ( post-Mah5yftnic  ),  and  we  find  everywhere  in  his 
work  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  a learned  BDd  eloquent  per- 
sonality. There  arc  several  quotations1  and  hidden  allusions  to 
Buddhist  literature  in  the  VSrtika  which  are  yet  untraced,  and  it 
will  be  some  time  perhaps  before  any  light  can  be  expected  to  be 
thrown  upon  these  obscure  passages.  What  for  instance  was 
the  SarvSbhisamaya  Sutra  to  which  the  VSrtika  refers  (Ben.  Ed. 
p.  339  ) and  from  which  it  has  taken  an  extract  7 It  seems  from 
the  language  to  have  been  one  of  the  earlier  Buddhist  Sutras 
and  was  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  PaJgalaoUJa  against  Naira • 
tmyaoada.  May  it  be  identical  with  the  well-known  ‘BhSrahSra 
Sutra’  mentioned  in  PrsjBSkara  Mati’s  BoJhicary3oat3rapaHjiklI 
(P.  474)  and  other  Buddhist  works  7 Cf.  Pouosin’s  note  in  J.  R. 
A.  S..P.  308. 

IV.— TATPARYATlKA , tatparya-pariSud DHl 
AND  BHA§YA-CANDRA 
(a)  TAtparyatIka. 

Vacaspati’e  age  is  too  well-known  to  call  for  any  special 
notice.  But  the  identification  of  the  era  mentioned  in  his  Ny5- 
yaauclnibandha,  viz.,  898  ( ) is  an  open  question  still ; 

some  hold  that  it  stands  for  Vikrama  Samvat,  while  others  protest 
against  this  view  and  accept  the  Sakabda.  In  the  former 
alternative  the  year  corresponds  to  841  A.  D.  and  in  the  latter  to 
976  A.  D.  On  grounds  which  I have  stated  elsewhere  at  length  I 
should  prefer  the  former  equation  and  assign  Vicaspati  to  the 
middle  of  the  9th  Century.  He  was  a voluminous  author  and 
extremely  learned  in  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  (orthodox 
and  heterodox),  on  each  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  com- 
mentaries.* 

(4)  Tatfarya-pariSoddhi 

Udayana  belonged  to  the  latter  half  of  the  10th  Century. 
He  himself  mentions  906  Sakabda  or  984  A.  D.  ( ) as  the 
year  of  the  composition  of  Lak$aj)ivaU.  His  TStparyapariSuddhi 

* There  is  no  evidence,  ee  fir  ss  I know,  to  support  this  trsdition. 
Apart  from  the  Buddhist  systems  even  the  VaUctika  hss  been  left  un- 
touched. Nor  does  any  indiemtion  exist  in  bit  other  commentaries  to  ihow 
that  he  wrote  on  VsUqike  or  on  the  Buddhist  philosophy.  That  he  was 
a master  of  all  the  systems  stands  of  course  uncontested. 
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it  a valuable  Commentary  oa  VScsspati’s  work.  But  he  was 
more  than  anything  else,  an  intense  and  original  thinker,  and  it 
ia  in  euch  works  as  the  NySya-Kusumifijali  and  Atmatattvaviveka 
that  we  can  find  hie  genius  at  ita  best.  Besides  the  Parifiuddhi, 
in  which  he  had  to  confine  himself  to  the  traditional  way  of  in- 
terpretation, Udayana  wrote  also  an  independent  commentary, 
named  or  on  the  Sutras  of  Gotama,  which 

work  also  has  been  utilised  in  the  notes  on  Chapter  V.  of  the 
present  work. 

(c)  BhK?ya-candra. 

Not  very  long  ago,  Babu  Govindadisa  of  Benares  discovered 
among  a heap  of  manuscripts  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  great 
VedSnta  teacher  Madhusudana  Sarasvati,  a manuscript  of  an 
entirely  unknown  commentary  on  the  Ny&yabh3}ya,  by  one 
Raghuttama.  This  unique  find  he  made  over  to  the  translator 
of  the  BhS?ya,  who  haa  utilised  it  in  his  ‘notes'.  The  manuscript 
however  extends  to  only  the  middle  of  Adhlya  III,  and  as  the 
copy  appears  to  be  in  the  author’s  own  handwriting,  there  is  no 
hope  of  securing  a complete  copy.  Such  as  it  is,  it  has  been 
published  for  the  Chaukharabha  Sanskrit  Series,  and  Dr.  Gahgi- 
nath  Jha  haa  supplemented  the  Candra  by  his  own  gloss,  which 
bears  the  humble  title  of  ‘Khadyota’  and  has  been  published  in 
the  same  aeries. 

V.— CONCLUSION 

The  Nylyabhi?ya  and  the  Ny3ya-V3rtika  are  extremely 
difficult  works,  not  only  for  obscurity  of  style  and  relative  fre- 
quency of  elliptical  expreisions  (specially  in  the  former)  but  also 
for  the  comparative  obsoleteness  of  many  of  the  doctrines  which 
have  been  therein  introduced.  The  neglect  into  which  the  books 
were  allowed  to  fall  during  the  last  millennium,  more  particularly 
on  the  advent  of  Navya-Nyiya  in  the  1 3th  or  14th  Century, 
helped  only  in  adding  to  this  obscurity.  It  is  a matter  of  no 
small  congratulation  therefore  that  we  have  at  la6t  an  English 
translation  of  these  abstruse  scholia  from  the  mature  pen  of  a 
veteran  and  distinguished  scholar,  and  it  may  be  fairly  hoped 
that  the  publication  of  these  works,  now  in  thejr  English  garb, 
will  bring  on  a revival  of  interest  in  the  study  of  ancient  Nyfiya 
Sistra  of  India. 
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THE  NYAYA.SUTRAS  OF  GAUTAMA 

WITH 

THE  BHASYA  OF  YATSYAYANA 

With  notes  from  the  NySyaoSrtikatStparyat\h3  of  VOcaspati 
Miira  and  the  Tstparyapari&addhi  of  UdayanScSrya 
DISCOURSE  I 
DAILY  LESSON  I 
Lecture  1 

Enunciation  of  Subjects.  Purpose  and  Connection 
of  tbe  Treatise 

SBfra  I 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

The  Instruments  ( or  Means  ) of  Right  Cognition*  must  be 
regarded  as  rightly  effective,  because  it  is  only  when  a thing  is 
known  by  mean6  of  an  Instrument  of  Right  Cognition  that  there 
is  a possibility  of  its  giving  rise  to  fruitful  and  effective  exertion. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  nothiog  can  be  known  except  through  an 
Instrument  of  Cognition;  nor  can  fruitful  exertion  be  aroused, 
except  when  things  have  become  known. 

As  it  is  only  when  the  agent  has  cognised  a thing  by  means 
of  an  Instrument  of  Cognition  that  he  desires  either  to  acquire  or 
to  get  rid  of  it;  and  the  effort  of  the  agent  stimulated  by  this 
desire  to  acquire  or  get  rid  of  the  thing  known  is  whst  is  called 
‘exertion';  and  this  exertion  U called  ‘fruitful'  when  it  becomes 
related  to  a result 

• This  word  ‘pramana’  is  used  both  in  the  tense  of  'instrument  of  right 
cognition  1 (in  which  case  the  right  cognition  is  the  dir  era  /mil,  sad  ultimate 
exertion  only  the  indirect  fruit),  and  in  tbst  of  'right  cognition,'  in  which 
cate  the  eaten  ion  is  the  direct  fruit.  In  the  present  context  we  take  the  word 
to  mean 'instrument  of  right  cognition'  because  of  -what  follow*  In  lines 
22-25  of  p.  2,  where  the  ‘pram&na'  is  distinguished  from  prami/i  or 
Right  Cognition. 
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That  ie  to  say,  when  the  person  putting  forth  exertion,  on 
desiring  either  to  acquire  or  get  rid  of  the  thing,  comes,  by  that 
exertion,  actually  to  acquire  or  to  discard  it,  his  exertion  becomes 
‘fruitful’. 

The  ‘object’  or  ’thing’  (cognised  by  meaas  of  the  Instrument 
of  Cognition)  is  of  four  kinds  : p/s.  (1)  pleasure,  (2)  source  of 
pleasure,  (3)  pain,  and  (4)  source  of  pain.  These  objects  of 
the  Instruments  of  Cognition  are  innumerable  owing  to  the 
fact  of  the  number  of  living  creatures  being  infinite.  It  is  only 
when  the  Instrument  of  Right  Cognition  duly  operates  with 
regard  to  an  object,  that  due  success  can  belong  to  the  ‘cogniser’, 
(who  then  only  can  have  any  idea  of  the  object), — to  the  ‘cognised 
object’  (which  then  only  can  have  its  true  character  known), — 
and  to  the  ‘right  cognition’  (which  then  only  can  lead  to  the  due 
apprehension  of  the  object);  because  there  is  no  possibility  of 
the  object  being  accomplished,  so  long  as  the  most  effective  cause 
ia  not  present  [and  it  i*  the  Instrument  of  Cognition  which  is  the 
most  effective  cause].* 

‘Cognieer’  (PromStr)  means  that  person  who  i6  stimulated 
to  exertion  by  the  desire  to  acquire  or  discard  the  object;  that  by 
means  of  which  the  person  obtains  the  right  cognition  of  the  thing 
ia  celled  the  ‘Instrument  of  Right  Cognition*  (PramUna);  that 
thing  which  is  rightly  known  is  called  the  ‘cognised  object* 
( Prameya ) ; and  the  apprehending  or  knowledge  of  the  thing 
is  called  ‘right  cognition’  ( Pramiti ).  It  is  on  all  these  four  factors 
that  the  real  nature  of  things  is  dependent  (for  its  being  accepted, 
or  rejected,  or  treated  with  indifference). 

“Now  what  is  this  ‘real  nature’  (of  things)  ? ” 

It  is  nothing  else  but  ‘being'  or  ‘eixstence’  in  the  case  of  that 
which  is  (or  exists);  and  ‘non-being’  or  ‘non-existence’  in  the  case 
of  that  which  is  not  (does  not  exist).  That  is  to  say,  when  some, 
thing  that  ‘is1  (or  exists)  is  apprehended  as  being  or  existent — so 
that  it  is  apprehended  as  what  it  really  is,  and  not  as  something 
of  a contrary  nature  (i.  e.  as  ‘non-being’) — then  that  which  ia 
thus  apprehended  constitutes  the  ‘true  nature'  of  the  thing.  And 
analogously,  when  a non-entity  ia  apprehended  as  auch — i.  e.  as 
what  it  really  is,  not  as  something  of  a contrary  nature, — then 
“ ' AnyatamSrtha]}  tSdhnKjtomirtho  draftavytifi  ’ — V&rtika. 
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that  which  is  thus  apprehended,  constitutes  the  ‘true  nature’  ot 
the  thing  (of  the  non-entity). 

“But  how  is  it  possible  for  the  latter, — i.  e.,  the  non-entity, 
that  which  does  not  exist — to  be  cognised  by  means  of  an 
Instrument  of  Right  Cognition  ? ” 

This  is  possible,  we  reply ; because  as  a matter  of  fact,  at  the 
time  that  the  existent  thing  is  cognised  (by  means  of  the  Instru- 
ment of  Cognition),  the  non-existent  thing  is  not  cognised.  That 
is  to  say,  there  is  non-cognition  of  the  non-existent,  and  this  shows 
that  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  Instrument  of  Cognition,  whereby 
the  existent  is  cognised,  that  we  cognise  also  the  non-existence  of 
the  non-e*is(enf.*  We  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  a lamp : when 
the  lamp  illumines,  and  renders  visible,  something  that  is  visible, 
— that  which  is  not  seen  in  the  same  manner  as  that  visible 
thing,  is  regarded  to  be  non-exislenf;  the  mental  process  being  as 
follows:  ‘if  the  thing  existed  it  would  be  seen, — as  it  is  not  seen, 
it  must  be  concluded  not  to  exist.'  In  the  same  manner,  at  the 
time  that  the  existent  thing  is  cognised  by  means  of  an  Instrument 
of  Cognition,  if,  at  the  6ame  time,  something  else  is  not  equally 
cognised,  the  conclusion  is  that  this  latter  does  not  exist;  the 
mental  process  being  as  follows:  'if  the  thing  existed,  it  would  be 
cognised,— as  it  is  not  cognised,  it  must  be  concluded  not  to  exist.’ 
Thus  we  find  that  the  same  Instrument  of  Cognition  which  mani- 
fests— makes  known — :tbe  existent  thing,  also  manifests  or  makes 
known,  the  non-existent  thing.  The  ‘ Entity  that  which  exists, 
is  going  to  be  described  by  means  of  a comprehensive  group 
of  sixteen. 

From  among  (endless)  entities  ( e.g.,  PramS na  etc.  and  many 
such  other  things  as  the  grains  of  sand  etc ). 

Sutra  1 

It  iB  the  knowledge  of  the  real  essence  (or  true  character) 
of  the  following  sixteen  categories  that  leads  to  the  attainment 
of  the  Highest  Good — (1)  The  means  of  Right  Cognition: 
(2)  The  objects  of  Right  Cognition  ; (3)  Doubt ; (4)  Motive; 
(5)  Example;  (6)  Theory:  (7)  Factors  of  Inference ; 

• The  only  difference  thus  between  the  entrant  and  the  non-e  nrtent  it 
that,  while  the  former  form*  the  obj«X  of  the  lottrummt  of  Cognition 
directly,  the  latter  doe*  to  only  indirectly,— i.  e.  through  tomething  that 
exiita. 
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(8)  Cogitation  ; (9)  Demonstrated  Truth  ; (10)  Discussion  ; 
(11)  Disputation;  (12)  Wrangling;  (13)  Fallacious  Reason; 
(14)  Casuistry;  (15)  Futile  Rejoiner:  and  (16)  Clinchers. 

BHASYA 

* When  expounding  the  compound  in  which  the  above  cate- 
gories are  mentioned,  each  of  them  should  be  stated  by  means  of 
words  having  the  singular,  dual  or  plural  form  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  number  of  the  category  concerned,  aa  described  later 
on.  The  compound  is  the  Doandva  of  the  copulolive  class.  The 
Genitive  ending  at  the  end  of  the  compound  word  ‘ Pramdnapra- 

miya.... tattva  ' has  the  force  of  the  ‘Sefa  't  (that  is,  signified 

relationship  in  general) ; the  Genitive  ending  involved  in  the  com- 
pound * tattPajJiana  ’ (which  is  equivalent  to  ‘ tattoasya  jfiBnam  ), 
— as  also  that  involved  in  the  compound  ‘ nibbreyasddhigamah  ’ 
(ni&sreyososytf  adhigamah), — has  the  sense  of  the  accusolioe. 

Those  enumerated  in  the  Sutra  are  the  entities  or  categories 
for  the  true  knowledge  of  which  the  present  treatise  has  been 
propounded.  Thus  the  present  Sotra  should  be  taken  as  stating 
in  brief  the  purport  of  the  whole  treatise; — this  purport  being 
that  the  Highest  Good  is  attained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  essence 
of  such  things  as  the  Soul  and  the  rest ; this  same  idea  is  further 
elaborated  in  the  next  Sutra, — the  sense  of  which  is  that  the 
Highest  Good  is  attained  when  one  has  rightly  understood  the 
real  nature  of — (a)  that  which  is  fit  to  be  discarded  (e.g.  pain) 
along  with  its  causes,  (i.e.,  ignorance  and  desire,  merit  and  demerit. 
as  leading  to  pain),  (i)  that  which  is  absolutely  destructive  (of 
pain,  i.e.,  (rue  knowledge),  (e)  the  means  of  its  destruction  (i.e.,  the 
scientific  treatises),  and  [d]  the  goal  to  be  attained  [i.e..  Highest 
Good) ; these  being  the  four  kinds  of  objects  dealt  with  (by  all 
philosophical  treatises). 

An  objection  is  raised  : — ‘'The  mention  of  Doubt  and  the  rest 
apart  by  themselves  is  superfluous  ; because  all  these,  being  in- 

• The  Vanik » make*  the  sentence  ‘earths  doandraiamdiafi  ’ precede 
' nrdtie  yathdvacanom  vigrakah’  This  also  appears  to  be  the  natural  order; 
the  explanation  of  the  particular  form  that  the  vigrako  ie  to  cake  can  come 
only  after  the  particular  compound  has  been  noted. 

. t ‘ £t}a  ' is  a grammatical  technical  name  given  to  that  which  does  not 
fall  within  any  of  the  caae-relationa  denotative  of  active  agency  inwards  an 
action.  In  the  case  of  the  Genitive,  when  no  case-relation  ia  found  possible, 
it  has  to  be  taken  at  expressing  mere  relationship  in  general- 
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eluded  either  among  * the  Means  of  Cognition  ’ or  among  ' the 
Objects  of  Cognition’,  cannot  be  regarded  as  different  from 
these.” 

This  is  true  ; but  (or  the  good  of  living  beings  have  been 
provided  the  (our  sciences  [Vedic,  Agricultural,  Political  and 
Logico-Metephysical],  of  which  Logic-Metaphysics  form  the 
fourth,  also  called  ‘ NySy a the  Science  of  Reasoning; — each  of 
these  sciences  deala  with  a distinct  set  of  subjects,  and  each  has 
its  own  distinct  method  of  treatment ; and  as  a matter  of  fact. 
Doubt  and  tbe  rest  form  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  science  of 
Logic-Metaphysics*;  consequently,  if  all  these  were  not  distinctly 
enunciated,  it  would  appear  that  this  science  dealt  with  the  Soul 
only,  tike  the  Upani$ads.  It  is  for  this  reason  (i.s.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  against  this  idea)  that  Doubt  and  the  other 
categories  have  beeD  enunciated  with  a view  to  indicate  clearly 
the  distinctive  subjects  dealt  with  by  this  Science  (which  thus 
becomes  distinguished  from  the  other  Sciences). 

[ Tbe  Author  proceeds  to  show  in  what  manner  Doubt  and 
the  other  categories  form  integral  factors  d the  Science  of 
Reasoning  ]. 

(A]  (As  regards  Doubt,  the  third  among  the  enunciated 
categories)  ‘NySya’  or  ’Reasoning’  functions  neither  with 
regard  to  things  unknown  nor  with  regard  to  those  known 
definitely  for  certain  ; it  (unctions  only  with  regard  to  things 
that  are  doubtful ; as  is  declared  in  the  SUra  1-1-41 — ' On  any 
matter  held  in  suspense,  when  the  reality  of  things  is  ascertained 
by  means  of  considering  tbe  two  sides  of  the  question,  we  have 
what  is  called  Demonstrated  Troth  — in  this  Sofra,  ’suspense’ 
stands  for  Doabi ; the  ’considering  of  the  two  sides’  consitutes  the 
process  of  reasoning ; and  ’ the  ascertinment  of  the  reality  of 
things,’  which  is  ’Demonstrated  Truth  ’,  forms  ' the  knowledge 
of  the  real  nature  of  things.’  The  form  in  which  Doabt  appears  is 
’or’ — ’is  the  thing  this  or  that?  : ‘ — it  is  an  uncertain  idei  that 
we  have  of  things ; and  thus  (>.  e-  being  an  idea),  though  it  is  an 
dtject  aj  cognition,  and  thus  already  included  in  the  second  cate- 
gory (Prameya),  it  is  mentioned  separately  for  reasons  indicsted 

* Thui  oven  though  Doubt,  etc.  may  be  included  under  die  ' Man*  1 md 
■he  * ObJ«ai ' of  Cognition,  rt  u ncoataiy  to  mtruaatr  them  separately,  in 
order  to  indicate  the  seven!  * tubjerai 1 dab  with  by  the  Saenz. 
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above  [i.e.,  because  it  forms  a necessary  factor,  the  very  basis,  of 
the  process  of  Reasoning]. 

[B]  As  regards  ‘Mofioe’  (the  fourth  category); — Afofioe 
is  that,  on  being  urged,  by  which  man  has  recourse  to 
activity,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  that,  desiring  either  to  obtain  or 
reject  which,  man  hae  recourse  to  an  action  ; and  as  such,  this 
bears  upon  (or  affects)  all  living  beings,  all  actions  and  all 
sciences  : and  this  forms  the  basis  of  all  reasoning  or  investiga- 
tion (Nyfiya)  [without  some  motive,  or  end  in  view,  no  reasoning 
had  recourse  to].  “What  do  you  mean  by  this  ny3ja  or  reason- 
ing ? ” It  means  the  examination  of  things  by  means  of  proofs,* 
that  is  to  say,  Inference  based  upon  Perception  and  Verbal 
Cognition  is  called  ‘ NySya  ’ or  ‘ Reasoning  ’ ; it  is  also  called 
'Anv'ikja'  (‘Investigation’)  because  it  consists  in  the  reviewing 
(ana  - iksana)  of  a thing  previously  apprehended  (ihfita)  through 
Perception  and  Verbal_Cognition ; the  science  that  proceeds  by 
thia  ‘investigation  is  ‘NySyaoidyS’,  'NySyasdstra' , the 

* Science  of  Reasoning’  (Logic).  That  Inference  which  is  contrary 
to  Perception  and  Verbal  Cognitiont  is  not  true  Reasoning  ; it  is 
false  Reasoning- 

fit  has  been  asserted  that  ’Motive  bears  upon  all  living  beings, 
all  actions  and  all  sciences’;  the  author  now  proceeds  to  show  what 
malice  there  is  in  the  three  kinds  of  Discussion,  mentioned  among 
the  categories.]  That  in  regard  to  tbU  (above-mentioned  'false 
reasoning’)  Discussion  and  Disputation  serve  distinct  purposes  is 
well  known  [Discussion  being  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
at  the  truth,  and  Disputation  for  that  of  vanquishing  an  opponent]; 
aa  regards  Wrangling,  we  proceed  to  examine  whether  or  not  it 
has  or  serves  any  purpose.  One  who  bas  recourse  to  wrangling  is 
called  a wrangler  : and  when  pressed  to  state  what  his  motive  U, 
if  he  states  his  motive,  declaring  that  such  is  his  standpoint  and 
such  his  theory  (for  establishing  which  he  has  recourse  to  the 
wrangling), — then  he  abandons  his  character  of  wrangler  (a 
wrangler  being  one  who  does  not  take  up  any  definite  position  for 
himself) ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  state  his  motive, 

• Tho  Titparya  explains  that  by  'proofs’  hare  are  meant  the  five  facora 
or  member#  of  the  syllogism. 

t The  Titparya  adds  'Analogy'. 
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then  he  becomes  open  to  the  charge  of  being  neither  an  ordinary 
man  of  business,  nor  a serious  enquirer lastly,  if  (in  order  to 
escape  from  these  contingencies)  he  declares  his  motive  to  consist 
in  the  showing  of  the  impossibility  or  untenability  of  the  position 
of  his  opponent  (without  the  establishing  of  any  position  of  his 
onn),' — then  too  he  becomes  open  to  the  same  contingencies;  for 
instance,  when  sJiotr/ng  the  antenabiliiy  of  the  opponent's  position, 
he  has  to  accept  the  following  four  factors — (l)  the  person  show- 
ing the  untenability  (re.,  the  wrangler  himself),  (2)  the  person 
to  whom  the  untenability  is  shown,  (3)  that  (reasoning)  by  means 
of  which  he  shows  the  untenability,  and  (4)  that  (untenability) 
which  is  shown  ; and  in  accepting  these,  he  renounces  his  wrong- 
I ership.  [The  true  wrangler  being  one  who  does  not  admit  any- 
thing]. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  admit  these  four 
(actors,  then  his  assertion — that  bis  purpose  lies  in  the  showing 
of  the  untenability  of  his  opponent’s  position— becomes  meaning- 
less. Then  again,  Sutra  1*2-3  defines  Wrangling  as  a collection 
of  sentences  'wherein  there  is  no  maintaining  (of  any  definite  stand- 
point) ; now  if  the  wrangler  admits  what  is  declared  by  means  of 
those  sentences,  then  that  becomes  his  position,  which  he  has  to 
maintain  ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  docs  Dot  admit  what  is  meant 
by  the  sentences,  then,  those  sentences  become  absolutely  mean- 
ingless (for  him),  and  bis  putting  than  forward  becomes  a mere 
random  incoherent  babbling,  and  ceases  to  be  Wrangling.* 

[Having  proved  the  presence  of  some  motive  in  all  actiona, 
the  author  takes  up  the  original  subject,  and  proceeds  to  show 
how  Example,  the  fifth  category,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  categories 
enunciated,  form  integral  factors  in  the  Science  of  Reasoning, 
and  what  purposes  each  of  them  aervea.] 


* 'ITw  BhB.  only  put*  forward  the  or^um mu  agoitat  there  being  any 
motive  in  Wrangling;  it  does  not  show  haw  a motive  io  present  in  this  form 
of  discussion.  This  answer  has  been  supplied  by  the  Vlriika,  wherein  it  is 
shown  that  the  definition  of  Wrangling  does  not  mean  that  the  wrangler  can 
have  no  position  of  his  own;  all  that  it  means  is  that  in  wrangling  his  morioe 
lies,  not  in  the  maintaining  of  any  position  that  he  might  bold,  but  simply  in 
showing  the  untenability  of  the  opponent's  position.  Hence  even  though  he 
admits  the  four  factors  enumerated  above,  he  doea  net  raiounoe  his 
wra  nglmhip. 
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[C]  As  regards  Example,  the  fifth  category, — it  is  some- 
thing that  is  directly  perceived — i.  e„  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
percieved  ( or  known  ) by  all  enquirers — ordinary  men  and 
learned  ( and  which  needs  no  proof,  which  is  self-evident ); 
this  ( Example ) is,  from  its  very  nature,  an  'object  of  eognilion’ 
(and  thus  included  in  the  second  category ) ; but  it  has  been 
mentioned  separately,  because  Inference  and  Verbal  Cog- 
nition are  both  dependent  upon  it;  it  is  only  when  there  is  an 
Example  (to  corroborate  the  premies,  for  instance) — and  not 
otherwise — that  there  can  be  a Valid  Inference,  or  Verbal 
Cognition.  It  is  thus  on  the  basis  of  an  Example  that  all 
Reasoning  proceeds;  as  in  demolishing  the  Opponent’s  position,  it 
is  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  opposed  to  (not  compatible  with) 
an  Example  (admitted  by  both  parties);  and  in  establishing  one  s 
own  position  also,  it  becomes  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  corro- 
borated by  an  Example.  [There  is  yet  another  reason  why 
importance  has  been  attached  to  £jr«imp/e;  it  is  through  this  that 
the  position  ol  the  atheiatic  Bauddha  becomes  doubly  untenable]. 
If  the  Atheist  admits  a corroborative  example,  he  renounces  his 
atheiatic  (Nihilistic)  position  [as  by  Nihilism,  all  things  have 
merely  momentary  existence  ; and  hence  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  Example,  which  must  be  in  the  form  of  something  that 
existed  in  the  psst,  to  be  present  at  the  time  that  it  is  put  for- 
ward]; if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  admit  an  Example,  on 
the  hasia  of  what  could  he  attack  the  position  of  his  Opponent  ? 
Further,  the  enunciation  of  Example  among  the  categories  is 
necessary,  because  it  ia  only  when  the  Example  has  been  described 
that  we  can  have  the  definition  of  the  ' Instance  corroborative  of 
the  inferential  praniee’  as  propounded  in  SfUras  I.  1.  36  and  37, 
— ‘ the  Corroborative  Instance  is  thtt  example  which  possessing 
the  properties  of  the  Probandum,  ia  similar  to  it  ’ (Sutra  36),  and 
also  it  ia  ‘ that  Example  which,  not  possessing  the  properties 
of  the  Probandum,  is  dissimilar  to  it  ‘ (sutra  37).  [ Thus  the 

description  of  Example  is  found  to  be  a necessary  factor  in  the 
art  of  reasoning  ]. 

[Dj  A proposition  or  statement  of  fact  asserted  in  the  form 
‘this  is  so'  is  called 'Theory  ’ (or  Doctrine).  This  ie  an  ‘object 
of  cognition  ' (hence  included  under  the  second  category) | and 
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yet  it  has  been  enunciated  separately  by  itself,  because,  it  is 
only  when  there  are  a number  trf  different  theories,  and  never 
otherwise,  that  the  three  forms  of  discussion — Discussion, 
Disputation  and  Wrangling — become  possible. 

[E]  When  a certain  conclusion  has  to  be  proved,  a number 
of  words  (sentences)  have  to  be  used  ; and  the  five  sentences  that 
are  necessary  for  the  proving  of  the  conclusion  are  called 
' PratifiiH  ' (Statement  of  the  Conclusion,  Proposition)  and  the  rest ; 
and  these  five  taken  collectively  are  what  have  been  called  ‘ Factors' 
(the  seventh  category);  all  the  ‘Means  of  Cognition’  (or  forms  of 
valid  cognition)  are  found  to  be  present  among  these  ‘Factors’; 
for  instance,  the  * Statement  of  the  Conclusion  ’ is  oerbal ; 'the 
Statement  of  the  Protons’ is  inferential-,  the  ‘ Statement  of  the 
Instance  ' is  perceptional ; the  Statement  of  the  Minor  Premiss’ 
is  analogical ; and  the  ' Reassertion  of  the  Conclusion'  consists  in 
the  indicating  of  the  capability  of  alt  the  aforesaid  Statements 
to  bear  upon  the  same  object  or  purpose.  It  is  this  five-fold 
declaration  that  constitutes  the  highest  form  of  reasoning;  [as  it  is 
only  when  thus  stated  that  the  Reasoning  succeeds  in  convincing 
the  unbeliever].  It  16  on  the  basis  of  this  form  of  Reasoning  again 
that  the  three  forms  of  Discussion  proceed ; they  cannot  do  so 
without  it ; and  the  ascertainment  of  truth  llso  ia  dependent  on 
this  form  of  Reasoning.  It  ia  for  these  reasons  that  though  the 
aforesaid  ‘ Factors  of  reasoning,'  being  in  the  form  of  words,  are 
included  in  the  second  category,  ‘Object  of  Cognition’,  yet  they 
have  been  mentioned  separately. 

[F]  Cogitation  is  neither  included  among  the  four  aforesaid 
* Means  of  Cognition nor  ia  it  a distinct  ( fifth  ) ' Means 
of  Cognition  it  however  helps  the  ‘ Means  of  Cognition  ’ in  that 
it  leads  to  the  ascertainment  of  their  validity  or  invalidity, 
and  thereby  helps  in  the  attaining  of  true  knowledge.  As  an 
example  of  Cogitation,  we  have  the  following : — There  arises 
a doubt  as  to  whether  the  birth  of  man  is  brought  about  by 
a cause  that  is  itself  caused, — or  by  a cause  that  is  uncaused, 
— or  it  is  merely  accidental,  without  any  definite  cause ; and 
this  uncertainty  affords  an  occasion  for  the  functioning  of 
Cogitation,  based  upon  the  consideration  of  the  possible  causes 
(and  tbfcir  effects);  and  it  proceeds  -in  the  following  manner:— 
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‘ If  birth  is  brought  about  by  a Cause  that  is  itself  caused, 
then  it  ia  only  right  that  on  the  disappearance  of  the  cause 
(which  being  caused  is  liable  to  disappearance),  there  should  he 
cessation  of  birth if  birth  is  brought  about  by  an  uncaused 
cause,  then,  the  disappearance  of  the  uncaused  entity  being  im- 
possible, there  would  be  no  possibility  of  any  cessation’of  birth 
if,  lastly,  it  were  without  a cause,  then,  as  coming  into  existence 
without  a cause  (and  as  such  being  uncaused,  eternal),  it  could 
never  cease  to  be ; and  hence  there  could  be  no  cause  for  its 
cessation  ; which  means  that  there  would  be  no  cessation  of  birth. 
The  * Means  of  Cognition  * bearing  upon  the  subject-matter  of 
the  above. tend  to  indicate  that  birth  is  due  to  Karma  ; and  in  this 
they  are  helped  (have  their  validity  established)  by  the  above 
Cogitation  ; and  thus,  inasmuch  as  Cogitation  serves  the  purpose 
of  analysing  the  objects  of  true  knowledge,  it  is  regarded  as 
helping  in  the  attaining  of  true  knowledge.  Cogitation,  even 
though  included  in  the  second  category,  1 Object  of  Cognition,* 
is  yet  enunciated  separately,  because,  along  with  the  * Means 
of  Cognition*  it  is  of  use  in  Discussion,  both  in  establishing 
(one’s  own  position)  and  in  demolishing  (the  position  of  the 
opponent). 

[G]  Demonstrated  Truth  constitutes  that  true  knowledge 
which  is  the  result  of  the  ‘Means  of  Cognition*;*  it  forms  the  final 
aim  of  all  Discussion;  and  Discussion  is  aided  by  Disputation  and 
Wrangling.  It  is  the  last  two  categories  of  Cogitation  and 
Demonstrated  Truth  that  carry  on  all  the  business  of  the  world; 
and  it  is  for  this  reasoD  that,  though  included  in  the  'object 
of  cognition*,  Demontrated  Truth  has  been  enunciated  separately. 

[H]  Discussion  consists  in  a number  of  sentences  (or  decla- 
rations) put  forward  by  various  speakers,  purporting  to  be  reasons 
in  support  of  several  theories,  leading  ultimately  to  the  acceptance 
of  one  of  these  theories  as  the  'demonstrated  truth';  and  it  has 

* The  T&pc.rya.  points  out  that  it  is  the  Factors  of  reasoning  that  are 
meant  here  by  'Mom  of  Cognition’;  as  it  is  only  in  them  that  we  have  all 
the  Means  of  Cognition  along  with  Cogitation-  But  it  add 6 that  in  reality 
Demonstrated  Truth  is  that  true  knowledge  which  is  led  up  to  by  Cogita- 
tion'. and  therefore  Demonstrated  Truth  should  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  Perception  and  all  the  other  Means  of  Cognition,  aa  sided  by  Cogitation. 
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been  enunciated  separately  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  its 
distinctive  features;  as  it  is  only  when  it  is  carried  on  in  accor- 
dance with  its  distinctive  characteristics  that  it  leads  to  the 
ascertainment  of  truth. 

[I  and  Jj  Disputation  and  Wrangling  are  different  forms  of 
Discussion;  they  are  different  from  Discussion  proper  [inasmuch 
as  Disputation  admits  of  the  use  of  Casuistry  etc.,  which  are  not 
allowed  in  Discussion  ; and  Wrangling  does  not  tend  to  the  esta- 
blishing of  any  position,  which  forms  the  main  purpose  of 
Discussion];  and  they  have  been  enunciated  separately,  becaise 
they  help  in  the  guarding  of  the  knowledge  of  truth  once  attained 
(by  means  of  Discussion).  [ see  Sq.  4.  2.  SO  ] 

[K]  Fallacious  Reasons  are  in  reality  included  among  the 
Clinchers  (the  sixteenth  category);  but  they  have  been  enunciated 
separately,  because  from  among  the  ‘Clinchers’,  it  is  these  that 
can  be  put  forward  or  indicated  in  Discussions, — the  other 
'clinchers’  being  indicatable  only  in  Disputations  and  Wrangling*. 

[L,  M and  N)  Casuistry,  Futile  Rejoinder  and  Clinchers  have 
been  enunciated  separately,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  they 
are;  as  it  is  only  when  the  real  character  o(  these  has  been  shown 
that  these  can  be  avoided  by  one  in  his  own  assertions,  and  urged 
with  force  against  the  assertions  of  others;  and  also  when  an 
opponent  has  recourse  to  Casuistry,  it  can  be  easily  refuted  and 
also  easily  made  use  of  [indicated  and  explained  to  the  Umpire; 
only  when  its  real  character  is  known].* 

[Recapitulation  of  the  Introductory  SBIra— Importance  of  the 
S'Hstra.] 

The  aforesaid  Science  qf  Reasoning,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
the  Means  of  Right  Cognition  and  the  other  Categoria, — 

'is  the  lamp  of  all  Sciences;  the  MeanB  (of  the  Knowledge) 
of  all  things:  it  is  the  ba6i6  of  all  activities  and  as  such  it  has 
been  expounded  at  the  very  outset  (of  all  acientific  investigation)'. 

As  regards  the  ‘knowledge  of  truth*  and  ‘attainment  of  highest 
good’  (spoken  of  in  the  Sutra),  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ther$ 
is  such  ‘knowledge’  and  such  ‘attainment’  dealt  with  in  (an$i 
* Thu  i then  it  hu  been  shown  that  Dotihi  and  the  other  tategorief,  ev** 
though  included  in  the  fir>t  categories,  have  .beep.  • aeparatelr  cnoociWpd 
with  * riew  ® indicate  the  raijtfts  dealt  with  in  thp  Scion*  of  R lamming.  ■ 
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pertaining  specifically  to)  each  of  the  four  Sciences  (or  branches  of 
knowledge),  in  its  own  peculiar  manner.  In  the  Science  we  are 
dealing  with  here  the  Science  of  the  Soul  (Logic-Metaphysics), 
which  forms  the 'knowledge  of  truth’,  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
Soul  and  the  other  objects  of  cognition;  and  the  ‘attainment  of 
highest  good’  is  the  obtaining  of  Release. 

SWra  2 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

Qaeslion — “Does  the  Highest  Good  appear  immediately  after 
‘true  knowledge'  ? '* 

Answer — No;  after ‘true  knowledge.' — 

Sn/ra  2 

There  is  cessation  of  each  member  of  the  following  series — 
Pain,  Birth,  Activity,  Defect  and  Wrong  Notion : — the 
cessation  of  that  which  follows  bringing  about  the  annihila- 
tion of  that  which  precedes  it  : and  this  ultimately  leads  to 
the  Highest  Good.— 

BHASYA 

(A)  Of  ' Wrong  Notion  ' (mentioned  in  the  Sotra  as  the  first 
to  cease  after  the  attainment  of  true  knowledge),  there  are  various 
kinds,  pertaining  as  it  doee  to  the  several  objects  of  cognition, 
beginning  with  ‘ Soul ' and  ending  with  ‘ Highest  Good.’  (a)  With 
reference  to  the  Son/,  the  ‘ Wrong  Notion  ’ is  in  the  form  ‘ there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Soul'; — ( 6 ) with  regard  to  the  Not -Soal, 
people  have  ‘ Wrong  Notion  ’ when  it  is  regarded  as  the  ‘Soul  — 
(c)  when  pain  is  regarded  as  pleasure,  we  have  the  ‘Wrong  Notion’ 
of  pain;  and  so  on;  (d)  when  the  non-eternal  is  regarded  as 
eternal,  there  is  ‘ wrong  notion  ’ of  eternal ; (e)  when  non-safety 
is  regarded  as  safety,  there  is  ‘ wrong  notion  1 of  non  safety ; 
(/)  when  the  fearful  is  regarded  as  free  from  fear  there  is  * wrong 
notion  ’ of  fearful ; — (g)  when  the  disgusting  is  regarded  as 
agreeable  there  is  ‘ wrong  notion’  of  Disgusting  ; — (A)  when  that 
which  deserves  to  be  rejected  is  regarded  as  '-worthy  of  no!  being 
rejected  there  is  ‘ wrong  notion  ’ of  what  should  be  rejected : 
(0  when  with  regard  to  activity,  we  have  such  notions  as  ‘ there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Karma,  nor  any  result  of  Karma  there  i6 
‘ wrong  notion  ’ of  oefioify  (/)  when  with  regard  to  Defects  we 
have  the  notion  that  metempsychosis  is  not  due  to  ‘defects’  there 


is  4 wrong  notion  ’ of  defects ; — (k)  with  regard  to  fle-flirt/i 
Transmigration)  we  have  such  wrong  notions  aft — ‘there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  animal  or  a living  being,  or  a being  or  soul,  who 
could  die,  or,  having  died,  :could  be  born  again/  4 the  birth  of 
living  beings  is  without  cause,’  ' the  cessation  of  birth  is  without 
cause.’  'Transmigration  has  beginning,  but  no  end,'  ‘even  though 
caused,  Transmigration  cannot  be  due  to  Karma  it  consists  only  in 
the  disruption  (at  death)  and  restoration  (at  rebirth)  of  the  chain 
of  such  things  as  the  body,  the  sense-organs,  the  Consciousness 
and  sensation  — (f)  with  regard  to  Highest  Good  we  have  such 
cDrong  notions  as  ‘ it  is  something  terrible,  involving  as  it  docs  the 
cessation  of  all  activity/  'in  the  Highest  Good  which  consists  in 
dissociation  from  all  things,  we  lose  much  that  is  desirable/ 

1 how  can  any  6anc  person  have  any  longing  for  such  Good , in 
which  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  nor  any  consciousness 
at  all  ?' 

(B)  From  the  above-described  Wrong  Notion  proceeds 
attachment  to  the  agreeable  and  aversion  for  the  disagreeable : 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  attachment  and  aversion,  there 
appear  the  Defects,— such  as  envy,  jealousy,  deceit,  avarice  and 
the  like. 

(C)  Urged  by  these  Defects,  when  the  man  acts,  he  com- 
mits such  misdeeds  aB — (a)  killing,  stealing,  illicit  intercourm, 
andauch  other  acts  pertaining  to  the  body  ; (6)  lying,  rude  talking 
and  incoherent  babbling, — these  pertaining  to  speech;  (c)  malice, 
desire  for  things  belonging  to  others,  and  materialism, — these 
pertaining  to  the  mind.  Such  misdeeds  constitute  the  Wrong  or 
Sinful  Activity  which  tends  to  A Jharma  (Vice,  Demerit).  The 
right  sort  of  Actio  its  consists  in  the  following  actions— (a)  with 
the  body, — charity,  protecting  and  service  ; (i)  with  speech, -telling 
the  truth,  saying  what  is  wholesome  and  agreeable,  studying  the 
Veda  ; (c)  with  the  mind, — compassion,  entertaining  no  desire 
for  the  belongings  of  other  people,  and  faith ; this  right  Activity 
tends  to  Dharma  (Virtue,  Merit). 

What  are  meant  by  ‘activity’  (praortti')  in  this  connection 
(in  the  Sutra)  are  the  resalts  of  activity,  in  the  form  of  Merited 
Demerit;  just  as  life  being  the  result  of  food*  w*  speak  of  the 
life  or  living  beings  as ‘food.’  
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. • (D)  The  ‘Activity’  described  above  (in  the  form  of  Merit 
and  Demerit)  becomes  the  cause  of  mean  and  ropectable  birth 
(respectively);  and  Birth  consists  in  the  collective  appearance  (in 
one  congregated  group)  of  the  Body,  the  Sense-organ6  and  the 
Consciousness. 

(E)  When  there  is  birth,  there  is  Pain;  it  is  that  which  i6felt 
as  disagreeable,  and  is  also  known  by  such  names  as  ‘bsdhani I’ 
(harrassment),  pidu  (suffering)  and  ‘tSpa  (affliction.) 

The  above  five  categories,  beginning  with  Wrong  Notion 
and  ending  with  Pain*  when  functioning  contiguously  (without 
break)  constitute  Metempsychosis,  Transmigration. 

When  'true  knowledge’  is  attained,  'wrong  notions'  disappear; 
on  the  disappearance  of ‘wrong  notions’  the  ‘defects’  disappear; 
the  disappearance  of  'defects’  is  followed  by  the  disappearance 
of  ‘activity’  (merit  and  demerit) ; when  there  is  no  activity  there 
is  no  ‘birth’;  on  the  cessation  of  birth  there  is  cessation  of  pain ; 
cessation  of  pain  is  followed  by  Final  Release,  which  is  the 
'highest  good'. 

What  is  ‘true  knowledge'  is  explained  by  the  contrary  of  the 
‘wrong,  notions’  indicated  above.  For  instance,  (a)  the  ‘true 
liirowfedge’.;  with  regard  to  the  Sou/  is  in  theiorm  ‘there  is  such 
a thing  as  Soul — (&)  that  with  regard  to  the  ‘no/  Sou/,’  is  in  the 
form- 'the  pot-soul  ia  not  the  Soul — similarly  with  regard  to  (e) 
pain,  (d)  the  eternal,  (e)  safety,  (/)  th e fearful,  (g)  the  disgusting, 
and  . (A)  the  rejectable,  we  have  ‘true  knowledge' when  each  is 
known -H  its: real  character; — (i)  with  regard  to  activity  it  is  in 
the  form  ‘there  is  such  a thing  as  karma,  and  it  is  effective  in 
bringing  about  results';  (/)  with  regard  to  defects,  it  is  in  the 
form  ‘Transmigration  is  due  to  defects;1’ — (A)  with  regard  to 
Rebirth  it-is  in  the  form  'there  is  such  a thing  as  an  animal,  a 
SviAg1  being,  a being,  a soul,  which,  having  died,  ia  reborn, — birth 
boh  3 definite. cause, — the  cessation  of  birth  has  a definite  cause, — 
Death.Rebirtb  ia  without  beginning,  but  ends  in  Final  Release, — 
DeathdUhirth;  having  a cause,  is  caused  by  activity  (merit  and 
demerit), — Death-birth  is  connected  with  the  soul  and  operates 
through,  disruption  and  restoration  of  the  continuous  connection 
of  such  things  as  the  body,  the  sense-organs,  the  consciousn^ 

• The  order. of  tfaete  am  Riven  in  the  Suira  ham  been  altered  here.  Soe 
VOrtHui). 


and  sensation;’ — (i)  with  regard  to  Final  Release,  it  is  in  the  lomi 
'Final  Release'  involving  desscciation  from  all  things  and  cessation 
from  all  activity,  is  extremely  peaceful, — much  that  is  painful, 
frightful  and  sinful  disappears  on  Final  Release, — and  how  can 
any  sane  person  fail  to  have  a longing  for  it,  being,  as  it  is, 
free  from  all  pain  and,  entirely  devoid  of  all  consciousncsa  of 
pain  ? Final  Release  must  be  free  not  only  from  pain , but  from 
pleasure  also;  because  all  pleasure  is  invariably  connected  with 
some  pain,  and  as  such  should  be  avoided,  in  the  same  manner  as 
food  mixed  with  honey  and  poison  is  avoided. 

Lecture  2 

Definition  of  PramSnas 

•The  Science  of  Reasoning  proceeds  by  three  procases, — 
enunciation,  Jefinition  and  examination.  Enunciation  is  the 
mere  mention  by  name  of  the  categories;  Definition  consists 
in  that  character  or  property  which  serve6  to  differentiate  that 
which  has  been  enunciated;  and  Investigation  is  the  examination, 
by  means  of  argumentation,  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  definition  is  applicable  to  the  thing  defined. 

tin  tome  cases,  the  definition  is  stated  after  the  thing  has 

* Wo  hove  explained  in  whet  manner  the  true  knowledge  of  Pramipa, 
etc.,  is  related  to  the  Highest  Good.  After  thii  the  following  thought  might 
occur  to  the  enquirer  ‘ Everyone  understands  whit  Pramdna  end  the  reel 
mean;  and  this  knowledge  would  be  enough  tn  dispel  ignorance  end  bring 
Finsl  Release;  what  then  is  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  this  treatise  any 
further  ? ' It  it  in  anticipation  of  this  feeling  that  the  Bhlsym  adds  this 
Introduction;  the  sense  of  which  is  (hat  the  mere  mention  of  the  amgoriei 
cannot  suffice  for  true  knowledge;  for  which  correct  definition  end  thorough 
investigation  are  neassary. 

t It  having  been  declared  that  SQtra  3 contains  the  classification  of 
Pratnlpas,  it  might  be  asked  why  we  have  this  classifiation  before  we  here 
been  told  what  Pntnlpa  is  i before  PnmEpa  has  been  defined.  In 
anticipation  of  this  tho  Bhftsy*  proceed  s to  explain  that  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  in  every  case  a regular  definition  mutt  precede  the  classi- 
fication ; in  some  cases  vre  have  the  definition  of  a thing  after  it  tut  ben 
classified  ; while  in  Other!  definition  precede!  classification.  As  regards 
this  particular  Sdtre,  it  may  bk  noted  that  while  really  propounding  the 
classification  of  PramApas.  it  aUo'impliea  the  definition  of  Pramlpa  ; inas- 
much as  the  word  ' ptawuSfAio  ’ in  the  SOtrm  serve!  the  purpose  of  indimt^ 
ing  the  characteristic  features  of  Pram  Ipsa  ; and  dtfimtic*  it  nothing  ms 
than  the  indication  of  inch  features. 
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been  enunciated  and  classified, — «.g.,  in  the  case  of  'Prai7i3«a'  and 
‘ Prameya  1 ; while  in  other  cases,  the  classification  is  mentioned 
after  the  thing  has  been  enunciated  and  defined  ; e.g.,  in  the 
case  of  Perverse  Reasoning,  we  find  the  classification  in  Stttra 
1-2-11,  while  the  enunciation  and  definition  are  given  in  Sutra 
1-2-10. 

In  the  following  So/ra  we  have  the  classification  (or  enumera- 
tion) of  PramSnas,  which  have  been  enunciated  in  Sutra  1* 
Preliminary  Snrvey  qf  the  P rami! nos. 

Stiira  3 

Perception,  Inference,  Analogy  and  Words  are  the  Pram  Inns 

BHASYA 

(A)  Perception  consists  in  the  operationf  of  each  sense- 
organ  upon  a particular  object;  this  ‘operation’  being  in  the 
form  either  of  contact  or  of  cognition  ; when  it  is  in  the  form  of 
contact  then  the  * result  ’ is  in  the  form  of  cognition  or  right 
knowledge  ; and  when  the  ‘ operation  ’ is  in  the  form  of  cognition 
the  ‘ result  ’ is  in  the  form  of  the  idea  of  the  thing  being  dis- 
carded or  elected  or  treated  with  indifference  (disregarded  ).J 

(B)  Inference  consists  in  the  consequential-cognition,  of  the 
object,  the  probandam— possessed  of  the  1 indicative  feature,’— 
obtained  through  the  agency  of  thia  indicative  feature  duly 
recognised.  I 

“ This  enumeration  being  * form  of  ■ Enunciation.’  the  thrte-JeUnta 
of  the  Scientific  pmen  it  not  violated. 

la  every  ause  that  property  of  it  which  i*  the  immediate  precursor 
of  the  effect,  it  called  it*  * operation  1 ; whm  the  yams  bring  into 
existence  the  cloth,  the  1 operation  1 consist*  in  the  final  con  junction  of  the 
yams.  -In  the  cate  in  question,  when  the  sense-organs  bring  about  Right 
Cognition,  their  ' operation  ’ would  be  in  the  form  of  their  contact  with 
the  object  cognised  ; and  when  the  result  brought  about  by  the  sense-organs 
amsists  in  the  idea  leading  ultimately  to  the  object  being  rejected  etc., 
then  their  * operation  * would  be  in  the  form  of  the  ccgtilirm  itself,  which 
is  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  said  idea. 

I By  the  epithet  ' duly  recognised  ’,  all  fallacious  reasons  are  ex- 
cluded. The  word  ' artha  * here  stands,  not  for  object  in  general,  but  that 
otyerr  which  forms  the  probandum  of  the  inference,  that  which  forms  the 
predieate  of  the  conclusion  ; the  TOtparya  explains  ‘ ortho  ’ as  * OrthyaU 
i&dhyalt  yat— that  which  is  intended  to  be  proved  by  means  of  the  infe- 


(C)  Analogy*  consists  in  the  cognition  of  approximation  ; by 
‘ approximation  ’ here  is  meant  the  presence  0/  common  properties, 

1.  e., similarity:  e.  g-.  ‘ a a the  cow  so  is  this  animal,  flaoaya.’ 

(D)  Word  is  that  by  which  the  objects  are  signified,  or 

denoted,  or  made  known.  , 

That  the  PramSoas  are  means  of  cojnisinj  (Aings  is  indicated 
by  the  literal  signification  of  the  constituent  (actors  of  the  name 
‘prarnSm 1';  that  is  to  say,  the  word  pramBna  consisting  aa  it  does 
of  the  root ' m3  ' with  the  preposition  'pro*  and  the  instrumental 
verbal  affix  'lyat\  its  literal  signification  cornea  to  be 
‘ pramlycrfe  onerta  ‘that  by  the  instrumentality  of  which  things 
ire  rightly  cognised  and  the  names  of  the  particular  pramBros 
also  are  similarly  explained-! 

Question: — “ Have  the  PramBnas  their  objectives  in  common  ? 
or  is  the  scope  of  the  PramBnas  restricted  within  mutually 
exclusive  limits  ? " 

/Insroer: — Aa  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  both  ways  of  function- 
ing among  PramBnas.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Soul  we  find 
that— (a)  it  ia  by  means  of  Word  that  we  come  to  know  that  the 
Soul  exists  (A)  we  find  Inference  operating  upon  it.  when  it  ia 
asserted  that  ‘ the  indicative  marks  of  the  Soul  arc  desire, aversion, 
effort,  pleasure*  pain  and  consciousness  ' (SWro  1.  1.  10)  [which 
means  that  it  is  from  the  presence  of  these  latter  that  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Soul  is  to  be  inferred];— and  (c)  the  Soul  is  also  per- 
ceived  by  a peculiar  contact  of  the  Soil  with  the  mind,  this  Per- 
ception being  the  result  of  mystic  trance,  and  aa  auch  possible  onjy 
for  the  Mystic.  [Thus  Soul  is  an  object  which  is  operated  upon  by 
all  the  PramBnas. ] — Similarly  in  the  case  of  fire,  we  find  that — (a) 
when  a trustworthy  person  says  ' there  is  fire  at  such  and  such  ■ 
place’,  we  have  the  cognition  of  fire  by  meana  of  Word\—^J>) 
drawing  nearer  to  the  place,  if  we  happen  to  see  smoke  issuing,  we 
infer  from  this,  the  existence  of  fire  ; — (c)  actually  getting  at  the 
place,  we  directly  see  the  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
certain  things  we  find  that  one  thing  is  amenable  to  only  one  parti- 
cular PramBria;  aa  for  example,  that  ‘the  Agnihotra  should  be 

•This  definition  pertain*  id  the  Mtam  of  analogical  cognition,  and  not 
*0  analogical  cognition  itaclf. 

t ' Anstmjmn'-awwmlyatt  atena  ; Vpemawa’ — mpamiyau  autaa  ; '£aUa' 
— iaUyatt  antno. 
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performed  by  one  desiring  heaven  \ we  can  know  only  by  the 
Words  of  the  Veda ; the  ordinary  man  of  the  world  does  not  know 
of  any  indicative  features  of  Heaven  (by  means  of  which  he  could 
have  an  itferenlial  cognition);  nor  is  be  able  to  perceive  it 
directly  ; — similarly  when  we  hear  the  sound  of  thunder,  from 
this,  we  infer  the  source  of  the  sound  ; and  in  regard  to  thi6  we 
Can  have  no  Perception,  nor  any  Verbal  Cognition  ; — lastly  of  our 
own  hand  we,  have  a direct  Perception , and  no  Inference  or  Word 
is  operative  in  this  case. 

Among  the  four  kinds  of  Cognition,  Perception  is  the  most 
important ; because  when  a man  seeks  the  knowledge  of  a cer- 
tain thing,  if  he  is  told  of  it  by  a trustworthy  person,  and  thereby 
he  has  the  oerbal  cognition  of  the  thing,  there  is  still  a desire  in 
his  mind  to  ratify  his  information  by  means  of  Inference  through 
particular  indicative  features  ; and  even  after  he  has  been  able  to 
get  at  the  inferential  knowledge  of  the  thing,  he  is  still  desirous  of 
actually  seeing  the  thing  with  his  eyes  ; but  when  he  has  once 
perceived  the  thing  directly,  his  desires  are  at  rest,  and  he  does 
not  seek  for  aoy  other  kind  of  knowledge*  ; the  examples  already 
cited  above  (the  cases  of  Soul  and  Fire)  aerve  to  make  this  point 
dear ; for  instance,  when  the  man  has  to  know  fire,  if  several 
pramSnas  come  to  bear  npon  it  (aa  shown  above)  there  is  a com- 
mingling of  the  Pramanot  (in  which  case  all  longing  for  knowledge 
does  not  ceaae  until  the  appearance  of  direct  Perception) , 
whereas  if  there  is  a single  PramSna  bearing  upon  the  thing 
there  ia  do  commingling,  but  separate  functioning  [and  in  this 
case  also  it  ia  found  that  it  is  only  Perception  that  fully  satisfies 
the  inquisitive  mind.] 

[Hhhb  ends  the  TmsCtr1-BhA$ya]  . 

Of  the  Instruments  of  Right  Cognition  enumerated  above,  the 
author  proceeds  to  supply  definitions — 

SENSE-PERCEPTION 

Sotra  4 

Sense-perception  is  ihnt  cognition — (a)  which  is  produced 
by  the  contact  of  the  object  with  the  scnse-organ~(b)  which 

• Tbit  ihow»  that  while  the  other  Pramlqat  are  not  niflicient  to  allay 
all  deaire  for  knowledge,  it  ta  Perception  akme  which  it  lelf-wfficient ; 
hence  itt  predominance. 
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is  not  expressible  (by  words)— (c)  which  is  not  erroneous, — 
and  (d)  which  is  well-defined. 

BHA$YA 

(a)  That  cognition  which  is  produced  by  tbe  contact  of  the 
Sense-organ  with  the  object  cognised  U Sense-perception. 

An  objection  is  raised  against  this: — ■“  If  such  is  the  defini- 
tion of  Sense-perception,  then  it  is  not  right  to  hold  (as  the 
Logician  doe6)  that  (in  all  Perceptions)  the  Soul  is  in  contact  with 
the  Mind,  the  Mind  with  the  Sense-organ,  and  the  Sense-organ 
with  the  cognised  Object;  [because  the  Sotra  lays  down  only  the 
contact  of  the  Sense-organ  with  the  Object  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  Perception].” 

Our  answer  i6  that  the  declaration  in  this  Sutra  is  not  meant 
to  be  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  tbe  factors  that  enter  into 
the  cause  of  Sense-preception  ; it  does  not  mean  that  what  is  here 
mentioned  is  the  only  cause  of  Sense-perception  ; all  that  it  does 
is  to  indicate  that  factor  which  pertains  to  Sense-perception 
exclusively,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  forms  of 
cognition ; and  it  omits  to  mention  the  other  factors  (e.  g.  the 
contact  of  the  Soul  with  the  Mind,  and  60  on),  not  because  these 
agencies  are  not  present  in  Sense-perception,  but  because  they  are 
common  to  Inference  and  other  forms  of  cognition  also. 

'*  Even  so,  it  should  be  necessary  to  mention  tbe  contact  of 
the  Mind  with  the  SenEe-organ  [which  is  a factor  that  is  present 
in  Sense-perception  only,  and  in  no  other  form  of  cognition].’’ 

*The  contact  of  the  mind  with  the  sense-organ  it  not  mentioned 

• The  Vdrtika  supplies  two  explanations  of  this  sentence  (1)  The 
M in d -oic»n  contact  it  as  good  a distinctive  feature  of  Perception  at  the 
organ-object  contact — this  it  what  is  meant  by  'tomdnaloSt' ; but  the  SUtra 
does  not  make  it  iti  business  to  point  out  all  ita  distinctive  features  ; one  it 
quite  enough  to  diflerentiste  it  from  ell  other  forms  of  cognition.  The 
maningof  the  sentence  would,  in  this  case,  be  as  presorted  in  die  translation. 

(2)  Tbe  second  explanation  it  that  the  Store  mentions  enUy  the  organ, 
object  contact  because  this  forma  the  distinctive  feature  of  every  individual 
perception ; when  one  perctpHon  differs )r<m  Mother,  lilt  different*  does  not 
eoidirt  in  mind-organ  contact ; i.  t . individual  percept  ions  are  never  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  mind-organ  contact.  In  this'  latter  cate  it-  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  word  'lamdaalnft’,  the  explanation  given  by  the  VdrtHo  being 
forced.  The  Kdrtffci  doe*  not  pronounce  Itself  in  favour  of  any  one  of 
thetwo  interpretations;  in  the  concluding  staternoit  it  mentions  both.-  - 

It  is  remtrkable  that  the  TSfparyo  notiefck  the  latte*  mttrpretatroti  only/ 
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in  the  SBtra  because  when  Perceptional  Cognition  is  distinguished 
from  other  forms  of  cognition,  that  contact  is  as  good  a distinctive 
feature  of  it  as  the  contact  of  the  seme-organ  with  the  cognised 
object  [consequently  when  one  has  been  mentioned,  there  is  no 
need  for  the  mention  of  other  conditions,  as  the  Sutra  is  not 
meant  to  contain  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  the  distinctive 
features  of  Perception]. 

(i)  * [Some  people  have  held  the  view  that  there  is  no  such 
perception  as  is  entirely  free  from  verbal  representation  ; this 
view  may  be  briefly  put  as  follows] : — " As  many  things  there  are. 
so  many  also  are  the  names  or  words  expressive  of  them  ; and 
through  these  names,  the  things  come  to  be  cognised  aa  identical 
with,  inseparable  from,  the  words  ; and  it  is  on  such  cognition 
that  all  usage  is  based  \ that  is  to  say,  every  cognition  of  objects 

• ‘'Every  object  has  a name ; there  it  nothing  that  it  devoid  of  name  ; 
(hit  establishes  the  inseparability  of  the  thing  from  itinamc:  whenever  a thing 
is  cognised  it  is  cognised  st  besting  its  nsme  ; the  name  is  not  the  meant, 
by  which  the  object  is  known;  st  when  the  object— cow— it  perceived  as  ‘this 
is  cow’,  thore  it  a distinct  coordination  between  the  tAir  and  the  can), 
both  of  which  are  in  the  tame  esse;  thus  things  being  inseparable  from  their 
names,  the  perception  of  things  must  involve  the  perception  of  the  name 
alto  ; hence  there  can  be  no  perception  devoid  of  verbal  expression" 

— Tdtparya. 

The  translation  has  followed  the  interpretation  of  the  Tdtparya.  This 
interpretation  of  the  Bhdfya  however  appears  to  be  • little  forced : the 
Tdtparya  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it,  and  explain  the  word 
'Sabda  not  as  ‘verbal’  (ita  ordinary  signification),  bur  at  ‘awciited  with 
the  word  or  name*,  as  it  could  not  acopt  the  view  that  cognition  of  the 
thing  as  bearing  a name — i.  *,  the  Saoikalpaka  cognition — it  not  included 
under  ‘Sense -perception'.  The  reader  ia  referred  to  its  remarks  in  conncc. 
tion  with  the  word  ‘oyaoaidydtmakam’ , below. 

le  appears  simpler  to  take  die  Bh&tya  as  meaning  that  whenever  the 
oognition  of  a thing 'involves  its  name,  it  cannot  be  regarded  aa  Snewm, 
being  aa  it  i*  verbal;’  and  it  is  with  • view  to  exclude  such  verbal  cognition 
(which  includes  Savihalpaka  cognition  also)  that  the  SQtra  has  added  the 
epithet— ‘which  is  not  expressible  by  words’.  It  hat  to  be  admitted  how. 
ever  that  this  explanation  would  militate  against  the  Logician's  accepted 
view  that  Sente  .perception  is  of  two  kind*,  Savibalpaka  aid  NirviJudpaka. 
It  ia  for  this  reason  thtt  we  have  adopted  in  the  translation  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Tdtparya,  which  also  appears  to  have  the  support  of  the  V dr  like, 
which  latter  however  is  not  quite  explicit  on  the  point. 
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that  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  seDec-organ  with  the  object 
is  in  the  form  of  ‘ colour,'  or  ‘ taste,’  and  bo  forth  ; and  all  these 
words — ‘ colour  * ‘ taste 1 and  the  rest — are  names  of  objects ; — 
by  which  names  the  cognition  is  expressed  in  such  words  as — 

1 such  and  such  a person  cognises  the  thing  as  colour’,  ‘ such  and 
such  cognises  it  as  taste  and  ao  on  ; and  that  which  is  thus 
expressed  by  means  of  names,  must  be  inseparable  from,  always 
associated  with,  words ; [whence  it  follows  that  there  i6  no 
Sense-cognition  that  is  free  from  verbal  representation.] " 

It  is  in  view  of  the  above  position  that  the  author  has  added 
the  qualification  that  the  cognition  should  be  ‘ not  expressible  by 
words’  In  a caac  where  the  relation  of  the  object  with  a word  is 
not  known  [i.  e.  when  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  object  that 
we  perceive],  the  apprehension  of  the  object  that  there  is 
is  certainly  never  spoken  of  by  means  of  any  name  : and  when 
the  said  relation  is  known,  it  is  known  in  the  form  that  ‘ such  is 
the  name  of  the  thing  I perceive  ’ (where  the  two  are  entirely 
distinct,  and  not  identical).  Even  when  the  fact  that  * such  is 
its  name1  is  known,  the  cognition  of  the  thing  itself  does  not 
differ  from  that  cognition  of  it  which  we  have  bad  before  when  its 
name  was  not  known;  it  remains  like  that’  So  long  as  there  is  no 
Dame  or  appellation  or  verbal  expression  for  the  cognition  of  the 
object,  it  cannot  be  comprehended  by  others,  and  thereby  put  to 
any  practical  use,  because  what  is  not  comprehended  cannot  serve 
any  practical  purpose  (such,  for  instance,  as  being  communicated 
to  others,  and  otherwise  made  use  of).  It  is  for  these  reasons  [Le. 
because  the  thing  cognised  is  something  different  from  its  name] 
that  whenever  the  cognition  of  thingB  is  spoken  of  by  meins 
of  names,  these  names  are  always  accompanied  by  the  word  ‘ as  ’ 
( ifi  ’), — the  form  in  which  the  cognition  is  expressed  being  ‘the 
thing  ib  cognised  as  colour  ’,  ‘it  is  cognised  at  taste’,  and  so  forth. 
For  these  reasons  we  conclude  that  the  name  is  not  (necessa- 
rily present  and)  operative  at  the  time  that  the  apprehension  of 
the  thing  takes  place ; it  becomes  operative  (and  useful)  only  at  the 
time  of  Its  being  spoken  of,  or  communicated  to  other  persons, 
^he  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  the  apprehension  of  things,  produced 
by  the  contact  of  the  sense-organ  with  them,  is  nof  verbal — i.  e.  it. 
is  entirely  free  from  all  verbal  representation. 
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* (c)  During  the  summer  it  often  happens  that  the  sun's  rays 
become  mixed  up  with  the  heat-rays  radiated  from  the  earth’s 
surface  ; and  the  two  together,  flickering  at  a distance,  come  into 
contact  with  the  eye  of  the  observer,  who  apprehends  them  as 
water  ; now  if  the  definition  of  Senie-perceplion  consisted  of  only 
two  terms— that  which  is  produced  by  the  sense-object  contact ' 
and  ‘ that  which  is  not  representable  by  words’, — then  the  appre- 
hension of  water  under  the  above  circumstances  would  have  to  be 
regarded  as  4 Sense-perception:’.  With  a view  to  guard  against 
this  contingency,  the  author  has  added  the  further  qualification 
that  the  cognition  should  be  not  erroneous.  That  cognition  is 
erroneous  in  which  the  thing  is  apprehended  as  what  it  is  not ; 
while  when  a thing  is  perceived  as  what  it  is,  the  Perception  is 
not  erroneous. 

( d ) When  the  man  observes  from  a distance,  and  sees  (some- 
thing rising  from  the  earth),  the  cognition  that  he  has  is  in  the 
(doubtful)  form—*  this  is  smoke,  or  this  is  dust  inasmuch  as  this 
doubtful  cognition  is  also  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  sense-organ 
with  the  object,  it  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  Sense-perception, 
if  thia  were  defined  simply  as  4 that  which  is  produced  by  the 
contact  of  the  Bense-orgao  with  the  object.’  With  a view  to  guard 
against  this,  the  author  has  added  the  further  qualification  that 
the  cognition  should  be  WeU-defined.\  It  will  not  be  right  to 


* The  qualification  'avyabhuAri'  ii  necessary  in  the  aae  of  Perception 
only ; as  in  the  cate  of  other  forms  of  knowledge,  the  errontoianeu  lie*  in 
the  Perception  upon  which  every  one  of  them  is,  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
bated  ; — t»y»  the  Titporya. 

f The  T&iparya,  anxious  w include  the  SarUt&lpapa  Perception  under 
the  definition  contained  in  the  SQtra,  remarks  that  doubtful  cognition  is 
already  excluded  by  the  qualification  'not  erroneous’,  as  that  cognition  alto 
is  erroneous;  consequently  we  must  take  the  qualifiation  'well-defined'  as 
meant  tn  include  the  Savikjilpaka  cognition;  so  that  the  phrase  ‘not  expressi' 
ble  by  words'  applies  to  the  NirviMalpaka  or  non^leter minatc  or  abstract 
cognition ; and  die  word  'well-defined'  applies  to  the  SaoiJuIpaiui,  determi- 
nate or  concrete  cognition.  The  Tarporya  juatifiea  its  interpretation  by  the 
remark  that  the  Bh&rya  and  V irtika  have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  this 
Determinate  Perception  because  [t  is  too  plain  to  need  any  explanation  ; 
and  that  it  haa  put  forward  its  interpretation,  according  to  the  view  taken 
by  Trilocana-Guru.  According  to  the  Bh&fya  and  Vdrtika  the  Determinate 
Cognition  would  not  be  Potception,  the  entire  definition  being  applicable 
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urge  that — “ all  doabtful  cognition  is  produced  by  the  contact 
cf  the  Soul  with  the  Mind  [and  not  by  the  contact  :of  the 
sense-organ  with  the  object];  so  that  the  doubtful  cognition 
would  be  precluded  by  the  first  word  of  the  definition;  and 
for  the  exclusion  of  such  cognition  it  would,  not  be  necessary 
to  have  a further  qualification  — because  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is 
when  one  sees  the  object  with  his  eyes  [when  there  is  contact  of 
the  object  with  the  eye]  that  he  has  a doubtful  cognition  with 
regard  to  it  [in  the  form — ‘ this  object  that  1 see  is  this  smoke  or 
dust];*  then  again,  just  as  in  all  cases  of  Perception,  when  a man 
apprehends  the  object  with  his  sense-organ,  he  perceives  it  also 
with  hie  mind,  so  also  when  he  has  the  doubtful  cognition  of  a 
thing  through  hia  sense-organ,  he  has  the  same  cognition  through 
his  mind  also  [which  shows  that  in  such  cases  the  doubtful 
cognition,  though  brought  about  by  the  mind,  is  dependent  upon 
a sense-operation];  and  it  ie  this  latter  kind  of  cognition  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  mind  through  the  agency  of  the  organ,— and 
which  has  this  additional  qualification  [over  the  doubtful  cognition, 
produced  by  the  mind  alone  by  its  contact  with  the  Soul]— which 
ie  meant  to  be  referred  to  here  by  the  name  * doubtful  and  not 
tbe  former  kind  of  doubtful  cognition  [mentioned  by  the  oppon- 
ent, as  that  which  is  brought  about  by  the  contact  of  the  Soul 
with  the  mind  independently  of  the  operation  of  the  senses] .t 
Thus  then  in  reality,  in  all  cases  of  Sense -percept) on,  the  Sense- 
organ  of  the  perceiver  is  invariably  operative ; and  the  operation 
of  the  Mind  comes  in  only  subsequently,  for  purposes  of  the 
representative  cognition  (which  recalls  tbe  third  cognition  pre- 
viously got  at  through  the  senses);  that  this  is  so  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  representative  cognition  for  those  whose 


to  Non-detcrminate  Perception  only.  It  would  teem  thit  the  Bauddba 
definition  of  Perception  at  Kalpanlpo^Juim — abhrilnlam — were  ■ true,  render- 
ing of  ViUyiyana'a  view.  The  VSrtiki  alto,  when  refuting  the  Bauddha 
definition,  directs  it*  attack  only  to  the  preaence  of  the  word  'Kaipani'. 

* Which  ahowa  that  all  doubtful  cognition*  are  not  independent  of 
sen** -operation  ; even  though  there  are  tome  that  are  due  to  the  operation 1 
of  the  Mind  alone. 

t Thu*  there  being  many  doubtful  cognition*  brought  about  by  the 
contact  of  the  *en*e-organ  With  tbe  object,  a further  qualification  wa*‘ 
neceteary  for  the  eicluiion  of  thete. 
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Sente-organs  have  perished.  [And  just  as  in  the  case  of  re- 
presentative cognitions  which  are  directly  due  to  the  Mind-opera- 
tion, Sense-operation  is  necessary,  so  in  the  case  of  doubtful 
cognitions  also,  which  are  due  directly  to  Mi nd-ope rations,  the 
operation  of  the  Sense-organ  ia  necessary]. 

The  Opponent  raises  another  objection  against  the  de- 
finition : — ” It  is  necessary  ”,  he  urges,  " to  supply  h definition  of 
Perception  that  should  be  applicable  to  the* * * §  (cognition  of)  the 
Soul  and  (that  of)  pleasure,  &c.;  because  the  cognition  of  these  ia 
not  prodaced  by  the  contact  of  the  sense-organ  with  the  object ; [and 
hence  the  definition  given  in  the  SBtra  cannot  apply  to  it]”. 

Our  reply  ie  that  the  Mind  [by  whose  contact  the  cognition 
of  the  Soul,  Pleasure,  See.,  is  produced]  is  as  good  a ‘sense-organ  ’ 
as  the  Eye,  &c.,  and  the  reason  why  the  Mind  is  mentioned  in 
the  Sutra,  apart  from  the  'Sense-organs'  enumerated  (in  So.  1. 
1.  12,)  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  marked  differences 
in  the  character  of  the  Mind  and  the  other  Sense-organs  [and  not 
because  the  Mind  ie  not  a Sense-organ  ; these  differences  are  the 
following:  all  the  other  ‘sense-organs’]  (a)  are  composed  of 
material  or  elemental  substances, — (5)  are  effective  upon  only  a 
few  specific  objecta  ; and  (c)  tare  capable  of  acting  as  orgaru  only 
as  endowed  with  certain  specific  qualities  (which  they  appre- 
hend);— whereas  the  Mind  is  (a)  immaterial, — (6)  effective  on  all 
objects, — snd  (c)  cspable  of  seting  as  an  organ,  without  being 
endowed  with  any  quality.^  And  further,  we  shall  show,  under 
Su.  1.  1. 16,  that  even  when  the  contact  of  more  than  one  Bense- 
organ  with  their  respective  objects  is  present,  there  is  no  simul- 
taneous perception  of  all  these  objects, — which  i6  due  to  the  fact 
that  while  there  is  proximity  or  contact  of  the  Mind  (with  one 

• ‘Atman’  and  inkkddi'  must  be  takes  as  equivalent  to  ‘dtadjfldui’ 

and  'niMddi/Adm’  according  *»  what  the  VSrtUui  says.  Pleasure  may  be  pro- 
duced by  eente-objact  contact ; but  it  cannot  be  called  'Perception';  it  ia 
only  the  cognition  of  the  pleasure  that  can  be  called  “Per caption'. 

f The  Eye  is  an  organ  of  perception,  because  it  ia  endowed  with  the 
quality  of  Colour  which  it  apprehends  ; and  ao  on  with  the  Nose,  the  Ear. 
the  Hand,  and  the  Tongue. 

§ The  Virtiko  accepts  only  one  of  these  three  points  of  differarce — 
rifi.,  tbit  the  other  Sense-organs  operate  only  upon  certain  specific  objecta, 
whereas  the  Mind  operates  on  all  objecta. 
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object),  there  ie  no  such  contact  of  it  (with  the  other  objects); 
which  shows  that  the  operation  ol  the  Mind  is  necessary  in  every 
act  of  perception  ; — and  all  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  Mind  i6 
s ' sense  organ  and  this  obviates  the  necessity  of  providing 
another  definition  (of  Perception,  for  including  the  perception  of 
the  Soul,  &c.).  Then  again  [even  though  the  Snfra  does  not 
mention  the  Mind  among  the  ‘ senee-otgans ’]  ,the  fact  that  the 
Mind  is  a ‘sense-organ’  can  be  learnt  from  another  philosophical 
system  (the  Vaiie^ika.) ; and  it  is  a rule  with  all  systems  that 
those  doctrines  of  other  systems  which  are  not  directly  negatived 
arc  meant  to  be  accepted  as  true* 

Thus  has  Sense-perception  been  defined. 

INFERENCE 
Sflfra  5. 

t After  Perception  comes  Inferential  Cognition,  § which 
is  led  up  to  by  Perception;  it  is  of  three  kinds — (1)**  the 
Purvavat,  (2)  the  S'e^avat  and  (3)  the  SSmlnyatodnla  .ft 
BHASYA 

The  expression  Ted  up  to  by  Perception’  refers  to  the  percep- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  protons  and  the  probandom,  as 
al6o  to  the  perception  of  the  protons  itself;  and  the  perception  of 
Ihe  relation  between  the  probans  and  the  probandam  also  implies  the 
remembrance  of  the  probans ; and  thus  it  » by  means  of  remem- 
brance and  perception  of  the  protons  that  the  noD-perceptible 
thing  is  in/erTed.§§ 

* Dihnlga,  the  Buddhist  Logician,  hie  objected  to  this  declaration, 
in  hie  Praminatamiucaya,  remarking  ‘if  silence  was  die  proof  of  assent, 
why  did  the  Nyfya-Sdtra  not  remain  silent  regarding  the  other  five  Sense, 
organa  also  ?’  (See  S.  C.  Vidylbhtoaija.  Indian  Logic— pp.  <6-81,  footnote  ). 
t This  Is  how  the  T&iparya  erplflint  the  word  atha- 
§ The  VirtUut  expands  this  into— 'that  which  it  preceded  by  Other 
forms  of  valid  cognition  and  by  two  perceptions.' 

These  are  technical  nimes,  of  which  the  Bha/ya  supplies  two  dif- 
ferent meanings-  Hence  the  names  are  left  untranslated. 

ft  Another  interpretation  ol  the  Sdtra  hat  been  proposed  by  the  FdrtiAo. 
!§  We  res  the  fire  and  smoke  together — this  is  one  perception,  that  of 
the  relation  between  fire  and  smoke  ;— after  some  time  we  see  the  moka— 
this  is  the  second  perception  ; — on  seeing  the  smoke  we  remember  the  rela- 
tion that  we  had  perceived  ; end  thia  leads  us  to  the  inference  of  fire— the 
un perceived  member  of  the  relat  On. 
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I.  [The  first  explanation  of  the  three  kinds  of  Inference] 

— ( A ) the  PUroaoat  Inference  is  that  in  which  the  effect  is 
inferred  from  the  cause;* * * §  e.  g.  when  we  see  clouds  rising,  we 
infer  that  there  will  be  rain.  ( B ) The  S'e^aoat  Inference  is  that 
in  which  the  cause  is  inferred  from  the  effect;!  e.  g.,  when  we 
see  that  the  water  of  the  river  is  not  like  wbat  it  used  to  be,  and 
that  the  stream  is  fuller  and  the  current  swifter,  we  infer  that 
there  has  been  rain.  ( C ) The  SUmllnyaiodrfla  Inference  [ is 
that  in  which  the  inference  i6  based  upon  a general  obser. 
vation  ];  e.  g„  wc  have  observed  in  all  cases  that  we  see  a thing 
>n  a place  dfferent  from  where  we  gbw  it  before  only  when  it  has 
moved;  and  from  this  fact  of  general  observation  we  infer  that  the 
sun  must  be  moving,  even  though  we  cannot  perceive  it  (because 
we  see  the  6un  in  the  evening  in  a place  different  from  where  we 
saw  it  in  the  morning). 

II.  [ Another  explanation  of  the  three  kinds  of  Inference]. 
Or,  we  may  explain  the  three  names  in  the  following  manner: — 

( A ) The  Pnroavat  Inference  is  that  in  which  out  of  two  things 
as  perceived  on  some  former  occasion,  the  one  that  is  not  perceived 
(at:thetime  of  inference)  is  inferred  from  the  preception  of 
the  other  ; e.  g.,  when  fire  is  inferred  from  smoke.§ 

(B  ) The  word  'S'ejaoat'  means  remainder ; with  regard  to  an 
object,  there  are  certain  possibilities-snd  some  of  these  possibili- 
ties are  eliminated;  and  there  being  no  other  possibilities — when 
the  remaining  possibility  is  cognised  in  relation  to  the  said  object, 
this  cognition  i6  S'efaoat;  11  c.  g.,  in  regard  to  Sound,  we  find 
that  it  is  an  entity  and  is  transient ; and  as  these  two  properties 
(being  an  entity  and  being  transient ) are  found  to  be  common  to' 
Substances,  Qualities  and  Actions  only,  their  presence  in  Sound' 
distinguishes  it  from  the  remaining  categories  of  Community, 
Individuality  and  Inherence  (all  of  which  three  are  enlifies,  but 
eternal); — , then  there  arising  a doubt  as  to  Scund  being  either  a 
Substance,  or  a Quality,  or  an  Action,  we  reason  ( by  a process  of 

• The  caute  it  'pGrva*  or  prior  to  the  effect ; hence  Out  in  which  the 

inference  it  bated  upon  the  cognition  of  the  cause,  htt  been  called  Purvaoat 
or  a priori. 

t The  effect  being  '£rja  Or  post  trior,"  to  the  Caute.  i 

§ The  Purvavat  inference  would  thus  be  I rtf  trend  per  Prior  Ptrceptim. 

1 The  Seravat  inference  would  thut  be  I rtf  trend  per  Eliminatim. 
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elimination)  in  the  following  manner: — (a)  Soundxannot  be  a Sub- 
stance, because  it  inheres  in  a single  substance  ( AhU'sa  ) [ while 
there  is  no  Substance  which  inheres  in  only  one  substance,  all 
substances  being  either  not  inherent  in  any  substance, — e.  g.,  the 
atoms, — or  inherent  in  more  than  one  substance, — e.  g.,  the  jar, 
which  inheres  in  more  than  one  atom  ]; — (6)  Sound  is  not  an 
Action,  because  it  ia  the  originator  of  another  Bound  [ it  thus  gives 
rise  to  something  that  is  of  ite  own  kind;  and  this  is  Dever  the 
case  with  any  Action,  which  always  brings  about  effects  that  are 
entirely  unlike  itself;— e.  g.,  Action,  in  most  cases,  produces  some 
kind  of  conjunction  or  disjunction  ] ; — and  by  this  eliminative 
reasoning  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Sound  must  be  a Qua/ify 
(this  being  the  only  member  of  the  three  that  is  not  eliminated  ).* 

(C)  The  SBmBnyaiodrfti  Inference  ia  that  in  which,  the 
relation  between  the  proions  and  the  probandam  being  im- 
perceptible,  the  imperceptible  probandam  is  inferred  from  the 
simil  irity  of  the  probans  to  something  else  ; e.g.  when  the  Soal  is 
inferred  from  Desire  Desire  is  a Quality,  and  Qualities  always 
inhere  in  Substances;  and  (from  this  similarity  of  Desire  to 
other  qualities  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Deaire  must  inhere 
in  a Substance)  and  this  leads  to  the  inference  that  that 
Substance  in  which  Deaire  inheres  is  the  Soul. 

It  is  true  that  the  fact  of  there  being  three  kinds  of  Infer- 
ence is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  enunciation  of  the  three 
kinds,  and  hence  the  additional  word  a trioidbam,’  ‘ it  is  of  three 
kinds,’  in  the  Sviro  could  well  have  been  left  out ; — but  this 
additional  curtailment  of  the  Snfro  was  not  considered  desirable' 
by  the  author  of  the  Sllira,  aa  he  thought  that  he  had  secured 
sufficient  conciseness  in  expressing  by  means  of  the  short  Snfra 
the  entire  extent  of  the  vast  subject  of  Inference.  This  method 
of  explanation — of  being  satisfied  with  one  form  of  conciseness 
and  not  minding  other  possible  forms — ia  often  employed  by  the 
author  of  the  SUm  ; as  we  find  in  the  case  of  hie  descriptions  of 
the  various  kinds  of  ‘SiddhSnia,l  * Chala  S'abda  ’ and  to  forth. 

• This  example  of  Set aval  Iofetence  ia  not  accepted  by  the  TStparya 
— ParUtfa  la  (ml . another  name  for  the  purely  negative  inference ; while, 
the  example  cited  by  the  Bhifya  It  one  of  the  affirmative-negative  kind. 
The  rumple  mag cr ted  ii  die  inference  of  the  fact  of  ‘ Deaire*  etc.,  being 
dependent  upon  the  Soul.  • - 1 
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[The  difference  between  Perception  and  Inference  ie  that] 
Perception  pertains  to  things  present,  while  Inference  pertains  to 
things  present  as  well  aB  not  present  (i.  e.  past  and  future). 
“ How  so  ? ” As  a matter  of  fact.  Inference  is  applicable  to  all 
the  three  points  of  time  : by  means  of  Inference,  we  apprehend 
things  past,  present  and  future:  for  instance,  we  infer  (a)  that 
' such  and  such  a thing  will  happen  ', — (b)  that  ‘such  and  such  a 
thing  is  present  — and  also  (c)  that  ‘ such  and  such  a thing 
existed  in  the  past’  The  past  and  the  future  are  ' not  present  " 
[hence  we  speak  of  Inference  as  pertaining  to  the  present  as  well 
as  to  the  not-present]. 

ANALOGY 

Analogy  is  next  considered — 

Sutra  6 

• Analogy  is  that  which  accomplishes  its  purpose 
through  similarity  to  a known  object. 

BHA$YA 

I That  is.  Analogy  is  that  which  makes  known  what  is  to  be 
made  known,  through  similarity  to  an  object  that  is  already  well 

• The  confuted  use  of  the  word  'prsmipa’  continue*.  We  have  seen 
that  Pratyakja  hat  been  defined  as  the  eagnitiom  that  is  brought  about  by 
tense-contact  etc.;  and  hera  we  find  L'pondaa  being  defined  aa  that  which 
aocompliahea  the  purpose  of  making  known, — i.  t.  • muata  of  CD  go  it  km. 

t There  ia  tome  difference  between  the  BLlfya  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Vdrtiha  and  the  Tdtparya  on  the  other.  Aa  regardi  the  object  of  analo- 
gical cognition  and  the  exact  jarm  of  that  cognition,  there  ia  no  differ«ce ; 
aa  accord  iog  to  both  the  object  la  the  connection  of  the  name  with  the  object; 
the  form  of  the  cognition  being  ‘this  object  ie  what  ia  named  gavaya.' 
There  ia  however  e marked  difference  of  opinion  ea  to  the  mtaat  of  the 
cognition ; that  it  ia  the  aimilarity  between  the  two  objects  that  ia  the 
meant,  on  thia  alao  all  are  agreed  ; but  according  to  the  BhOfya,  it  ia  this 
similarity  aa  exp  re  lied  in  the  mtiertion  'the  gavaya  ia  like  the  cow',— which 
aiiertion  ia  rtmemberad  at  the  time  that  the  man  aeea  the  animal  resembl- 
ing the  cow ; while  according  to  the  Vdrtiha  and  the  T&tparya  it  it  the 
aimilarity  that  ia  actually  un  when  the  animal  ia  seen  to  resemble  the 
cow,— thia  perceived  aimilarity  being  aided  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
similarity  expressed  In  die  aitertion  ‘the  gavaya  ia  like  the  cow.'  Sayi  the 
ParUaUhi-  I 

The  T&tparya  interprets  the  BbAtya  passage  ‘yathA  gauh  tathd  gavayah’ 
(II.  1-2)  to  mean  that  the  similarity  should  be  one  that  is  already  known 
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known;  e.  g.  the  assertion  as  the  cow  so  the  &aoaya  ' |f.  e.  the 
animal  called  ' taoaya  ' it  like  the  cow]. 

“ What  is  it  that  is  accomplished  by  this  analogy  ? ” 

When  a person  finds  similarity  to  the  cow,  he  actually  per- 
ceives the  object  that  had  been  referred  to  in  the  analogy ; and 
thence  he  comes  to  cognise  the  connection  of  that  objeet  with  the 
name  mentioned  in  that  Analogy;  so  that  it  is  this  latter  cognition 
that  ie  the  purpose  accomplished  by  Analogy.  For  instance,  when 
the  Analogy,  in  the  form  ‘the  animal  called  gaoaya  is  like  the 
cow',  has  been  put  forward, “"and  the  man  who  has  heard  this 
happena,  subsequently,  to  petceive  through  the  contact  of  his 
sense-organs,  an  object  similar  to  the  cow, — he  resliaes  that  ‘ the 
word  gavaya  is  the  name  of  this  object ',  and  cornea  to  cognise  the 
connection  of  that  particular  name  with  that  particular  object. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  such  analogies  as  ' the  madiaparnl  is 
similar  to  the  mur/ga  ’,  * the  mdfaparnl  is  similar  to  the  mffja' — 
being  put  forward,  the  observer,  by  means  of  these  analogies, 
comes  to  know  the  connection  of  the  particular  names  with  the 
particular  objects,  and  thereby  obtains  the  particular  herb  (mudia- 
par/il  or  mO  sapor  n])  that  he  requires.  In  the  same  manner  we 
can  explain  other  objects  of  Analogy  met  with  in  common 
experience. 

WORD 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Word  [as  an  Instrument  of 
Right  Cognitionl— 

Sn/ra  7 _ ( 

The  assertion*  of  I reliable  person  is  'word', 
by  means  of  such  assertions.  But  we  find  (in  1.  4)  the  Bhifya  calling  this 
assertion  itself  'U pant&xa.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  view  of  the  Vdrfika  and  the  Ttiparya  is 
more  logical.  The  Utter  rightly  remarks  that  for  the  cognition  that  'tbit 
animal  it  what  is  called  gavaya’  it  it  necessary  that  the  observer  should 
know  of  the  assertion  'the  gavaya  it  simiUr  to  the  cow',  end  also  that  he 
should  perceive  the  simiUrity  to  the  cow  in  the  ini  mil  concerned.  If  the 
■ns logical  cognition  had  for  its  means  only  tbit  rrmmbtrtd  simiUrity,  then 
its  validity  would  be  as  doubtful  tt  thst  of  the  Remembrance  itself. 

* 'The  word  Upadefa,  standing  for  words  uttered  for  the  benefit  of 
Others,  here  applies  to  the  Sentence  ts  well  ss  m what  is  expressed  by  the 
sentence.  When  the  sentence  it  regarded  ts  the  'means'  of  the  cognition, 
the  result  brought  tbout  by  it  it  the  knowledge  of  what  is  expressed  by 
it;  and  when  this  Utter  is  the 'mans'  the  'result'  consists  in  the  ids  of 
enquiring  or  discarding  the  thing  spoken  of.— Tdiparya.  •; 
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BHA$YA 

That  pei6on  is  called  ‘spta\  ‘reliable’,  who  possesses  the 
direct  and  right  knowledge  of  things,  who  is  moved  by  a desire  to 
make  known  (to  others)  the  thing  as  he  knows  it,  and  who  is 
fully  capable  of  speaking  of  it.  The  word  ’ 3p/<i  ’ is  eiplained  as 
denoting  one  who  act6  or  proceeds,  through  ‘ apfi  i.  t.  through 
the  direct  right  knowledge  of  thiDg6.  This  definition  applies  to 
sages,  *as  well  as  to  Aryos  and  Mlecchas  ;t  the  activities  of  all 
these  people  are  carried  on  through  Bucb  ‘Words.’ 

Thus  we  find  that  it  ia  by  means  of  the  aforesaid  four  Instru- 
ments of  Cognition, — and  not  by  any  other  means — that  the  acti- 
vities of  Deities,  Men  and  Animals  are  carried  on. 

Soirn  8 

The  said  Word  is  of  two  kinds — the  Dfttlrtha,  that  of 
which  the  thing  spoken  of  is  perceived,  and  the  Adfttirtha, 
that  of  which  the  thing  spoken  of  is  not  perceived. 

BHASYA 

Thst  ‘ Word  ’ of  which  the  thing  spoken  of  is  perceived  in 
this  world  is  called  ‘ DrftSrtha  while  that  of  which  the  thing 

• ‘One  who  has  direct  intuitive  knowledge  of  things  is  s Sage.  The 
nsroe  Arys  mods  for  the  people  of  the  Centnl  Lend  (bounded  by  the 
Bey  of  Bengal,  the  Arnbiea  Sen,  the  Viodhya  and  the  Himlleya).  And 
the  residents  of  the  rest  01  the  world  am  called  Mlecches  I 

t ‘There  are  cases  where  the  word  of  the  worst  man  is  true  and  reliable. 
For  instance,  after  a robber  has  taken  away  all  that  a traveller  possessed, 
if  he  ia  aaked  to  point  out  the  way  to  a certain  place,  what  he  indicates  does 
turn  out  to  be  the  right  path.  The  word  of  such  people  is  reliable  only 
when  they  have  no  motive  for  giving  incorrect  information.  Hence  for  being 
an  'apia',  for  the  purposes  of  the  validity  of  hit  assertions,  it  it  not  necessary 
that  he  should  be  completely  free  from  all  defecte,  as  has  been  asserted  by 
tome  philosophers’. — TStparya. 

On  this  the  PariiudJU  observes  as  follows  There  sre  two  kinds  of 
persons— omniscient  and  not-omnitcient ; of  these,  the  unreliabity  of  the 
former  it  set  aside  by  the  very  proof  that  ettnbliahes  hit  existence ; as  the 
person  who  is  proved  to  be  ommitcient  is  also  proved  to  be  free  from  all 
defects  of  ignorance,  love,  barred  and  the  like-  As  for  the  not-omniscient 
person,  his  assertions  an  bear  testimony  to  his  being  reliable,  by 
reason  of  his  being  possessed  of— (t)  due  knowledge  of  the  thing  spoken  of,- 
(b)  desire  m convey  true  information,  (c)  efliciett  faculty  of  right  articula- 
tion etc.;  and  one  can  be  sure  of  this  only  after  having  repeatedly  found  the. 
man  to  be  possessed  of  .these  qualities. 


spoken  of  is  only  believed  to  exist  in  the  other  world  is  * Adr$tw- 
tha  These  are  the  two  divisions  under  which  are  included  dl 
the  assertions  of  sages  and  ordinary  men. 

“For  what  purpose  doestheSutra  mention  these  two  divisions?* 
This  mention  is  made  so  that  the  other  party  may  not  think 
that  what  is  a valid  instrument  of  cognition  is  only  that  assertion  e) 
the  reliable  person  which  speaks  of  things  that  are  directly  per- 
ceived, as  it  is  only  such  things  that  can  be  duly  ascertained.  Thii 
idea  had  to  be  guarded  against,  as  such  assertions  also  as  speak  of 
things  not  seen  are  oalid  Instruments  of  cognition  ; as  such  thing! 
also  can  be  duly  ascertained  by  means  of  Inference.! 

Here  ends  the  section  of  the  Bha^ya  dealing  with  the  Instn- 
meats  of  Cognition. 


Lecture  3. 

The  Prameyat. 

[The  Objects  of  Cognition.] 

The  Sutra  now  proceeds  to  explain  what  is  to  be  known  bj 
means  of  the  above-described  Instruments  of  Cognition. 


• (1)  That  which  speak*  of  thing*  directly  perceived  by  the  Speaker, 
and  (2)  That  which  speaks  of  thing!  only  known  to  him  indirectly,  bf 
mean*  of  Inference  for  instance. 

t If  only  Word*  speaking  of  visible  thing!  were  reliable,  then  the 
Veda  would  become  excluded.  Hence  it  is  added  thai  worde  epeaking  «• 
invisible  things  alto  are  reliable.  Such  invisible  (hinge  at  Heaven  and  the 
like  can  be  known  by  meant  of  Words  whose  validity  on  be  iicartainfd 
only  by  meant  of  an  Inference  based  upon  the  fset  of  their  being  the  Word 
of  *a  reliable  person — i.  e.  God.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  these  thing* 
ate  said  to  be  inferred.  This  precludes  the  vilidity  of  mere  Hoi  say,  or 
of  the  word  of  persona  whose  veracity  cannot  be  correctly  inferred  ; «.  f. 
that  of  Buddha  and  other*.  And  it  does  not  mean  that  the  thingi  epoken  of 
in  fliia  ase.ar<  those  that  cannot  be  cognised  by  means  of  Perception.  At 
Heaven  ettv  are  actually  perceived  by  the  sagee.  When  the  ordinary  nn° 
speaks  of  Heaven  etc.,  hie  words  are  ‘adrfpbtha’  in  a double  sense— the  thing 
is  one  cognisable  only  by  means  of  word*  whose  validity  can  be  only  infer- 
red, and  the  man  speaks  of  thing*  that  he  hae  not  seen,  but  knows  by  mc*®‘ 
of  words  whose  reliability  he  knows  from  Inference.  It  is  on  the  basis  «* 
this  douhlo  sense  of  ‘arirspSrtha'  that  we  find  the  VSrtUu  offering  * 
interpretation  of  the  words  'drffdrtW  and  'aSntttnka' — T&iperyas  . ■ ■ 
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5ofra  9 

Soul,  Body,  Sense-organs,  Things,  Apprehension,  Mind, 
Activity,  Defect,  Re-birth,  Fruition,  Pain,  and  Ultimate  Good 
really* * * §  constitute  the  Objects  of  Cognition. 

Of  these — (l)  the  Soul  is  the  perceiver  (of  all  that  bring6  about 
pain  and  pleasure), — the  experiencer  (of  all  pains  and  pleasures) — 
the  knower  of  all  (pains,  pleasures  end  their  causes) — who  attains 
all  things.!  (2)  The  Body  is  the  receptacle  of  the  Soul’s  expe- 
riences. (3)  The  sense-organ9  are  the  instruments  of  the  expe- 
riences, (4)  The  Things  are  the  objects  to  be  enjoyed  and 
experienced.  (5)  Apprehension  consists  of  the  experience  itself. 
(6)  §The  Mind  i6  that  internal  organ  which  is  capable  of  bringing 
about  the  apprehension  of  all  things, — which  the  Sense-organs 
(being  limited  in  their  scope)  cannot  do.  (7)  Activity  is  the  cause 
of  the  propagation  of  the  body,  the  sense-organs,  the  thing  and  the 
sensing  of  pleasure  and  pain.  (8)  So  also  are  the  Defects- 

(9)  Rebirth; — the  body  that  belongs  to  the  Soul  in  one  life  is  not  the 
Grot  that  the  Soul  has  had ; nor  is  it  the  last ; in  fact  there  can  be 
no  ‘ first  ’ in  the  previous  bodies  that  the  soul  has  had  [as  we 
cannot  trace  the  beginning  of  the  worldly  process] ; and  as  for 
its  subsequent  bodies  there  can  be  an  end  to  these  only  when 
Ultimate  Good  ia  attained  and  it  is  this  that  constitutes  Rebirth. 

(10)  Fruition  consists  in  the  experiencing  of  pleasure  and  pain 
along  with  the  causes  leading  to  these.  (11)  Pain — by  the  special 
mention  of  ‘pain’  (and  the  omission  of  pleasure’)  it  ia  not  meant 
that  there  is  no  pleasure  at  all, — which  is  what  is  actually  felt  as 
agreeable  [just  as  much  as  Pain  is  felt  as  disagreeable];  what  is 

• According  to  die  Pariiuddhi  there  ere  two  readings  in  the  Sutra — 
one  with  and  the  other  without  it.  We  shall  see  later  on  how  this 
particle  is  essential. 

4 ' If  the  Soul  did  not  attain  all  things,  it  could  not  know  ‘atl  things’. 

'The  point  in  which  the  SoaJ  differs  from  the  other  objects  is  that  it 
is  only  u the  experiencer  of  pleasures  and  pains  that  the  Soul  ia  something 
tn  be  got  rid  of  (A/yo);  in  ita  own  positive  form,  it  ia  never  hey  a,  it  it  alwny 
upSdeya,  to  be  acquired  and  treasured  ; while  all  the  rest— except  Ultimate 
Good  are  always  only  6t  to  be  got  rid  of ; and  Ultimate  Good  ia  a.lways  to 
be  acquired  and  treasured.' 

§ There  ia  much  uncertainty  on  the  end  nature  of  mama.  The  later 
Logicians  regard  it  as  en  ‘indrtyo’ ; while  the  Bhafya  ia  not  clear  on  this 
point.  We  shall  deal  with  this  subject  later  on,  under  1 Manas'. 


THE  SOUL 


ii 

meant  is  to  lay  stress  upon  the  teaching  that  it  is  desirable  that 
one  should  practise  the  thoughtful  contemplation  of  the  fact  that 
Pleasure  also  is  only  a form  ol  Pain, — being  as  it  ia,  along  with  its 
causes,  found  to  always  end  in  pain,  to  be  never  also  entirely  free 
from  pain,  and  to  be  inseparable  from  various  difficulties;  aa  when 
one  ia  thoughtful  and  contemplates  upon  the  said  fact,  he  becomes 
disgusted; — this  disgust  makes  him  free  from  all  attachment, 
and  brings  Dispassion; — and  having  become  dispassionate,  he 
attains  the  Ultimate  Good,  Emancipation.  (12)  Ultimate  Good  or 
Emancipation  consists  in  the  cessation  of  the  serie  of  births 
and  deaths,  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  all  pain. 

Though  apart  from  these  enumerated,  there  are  many  other 
‘ objects  of  cognition ' also — such  as  Substance,  Quality,  Action, 
Community,  Individuality  and  Inherence, — yet  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  such  objects  severally ; so  what  the 
Sutra  has  done  is  to  make  specific  mention  of  only  those  ‘ objects  ' 
whose  right  knowledge  brings  Emancipation  and  wrong  knowledge 
leads  to  Birth  and  Rebirth  [and  it  does  not  mean  that  these  are 
the  only  objects  that  can  be  cognised.] 

Seal — The  First  Promeya. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

* As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  found  that  the  Soul  ie  not  appre- 
hendcd  by  Perception  ; the  question  then  arises  aa  to  whether  it 
is  known  only  by  means  of  ‘ reliable  assertion  \ The  snewer  is 
that  it  is  not  so ; as  Soul  is  cognised  by  means  of  Inference  also. — 
u How  so  ? ” 


• ' That  there  it  tuch  « thing  at  Soul  it  known,  in  a general  way,  from 
Reliable  Assertion  (of  the  Veda,  for  instance),  and  thit  knowledge  ii  ratified 
by  Inference'— Titparya.  'By  being  rat^ud  it  meant  that  the  vague  general 
cognition  ia  specified’ — tayt  the  PariivJJhi.  That  it,  the  existence  of  par- 
ticular toula  in  particular  bodies  becomes  recognised. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Bhifya,  the  objection  ia 
raised  at  to  why  the  perception  of  the  Soul  is  denied,  when  at  a matter  of 
fact,  the  Soul  it  always  an  object  of  mtnul  prrciption,  being  always  per- 
ceived at ‘I’,  a conception  that  appears  along  with  every  cognition.  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  it  it  true  that  We  have  the  notion  of  'I' ; but  thia 
might  be  (and  actually  ia)  taken  at  referring  to  the  body;  and  as  such  it 
could  not  afford  a sufficient  proof  for  the  existence  of  the  Soul  apart  from 
the  body  ; so  long  at  it  ia  not  strengthened  and  ratified  by  other  means  of 
N.B.  3 
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Sn/ra  10 

Desire,  Aversion.  Effort,  Pleasure,  Pain  and  Cognition 
are  the  indicatives  of  the  Soul. 

[A]  The  Soul  having  experienced  pleasure  by  coming  into 
contact  with  a certain  kind  of  things,  whenever,  in  the  future,  he 
happens  to  see  a thing  of  that  same  kind,  he  wishes  to  acquire 
that  thing  ; and  this  wish  to  acquire  is  possible  only  in  one  who, 
while  remaining  one  and  the  same,  perceives  several  things  ; as  it 
arises  from  his  remembrance  of  a previous  perception  ; it  is  thus 
that  Desire  becomes  an  indicative  (a  sign  or  proof)  of  the  Soul.* 
No  such  desire  would  be  passible  [if  there  were  not  one  and  the 
same  agent  to  cognise  aDd  to  recognise  the  thing,  and]  if  there 
were  only  a series  of  distinct  cognitions,  each  pertaining  to  its 
own  diBtinct  object;  for  the  recognition  of  one  cognition  by 
another  cognition  would  be  as  possible  as  the  recogoition  by  one 
body  of  the  experiences  of  another  body.t 


cognition.  Inference  4c.  This  is  the  answer  from  the  stand-point  of  one 
who  docs  not  regard  the  Soul  as  pursly  perceptible  ; the  answer  from  the 
rand -point  of  one  who  regards  Soul  as  perceptible  is  that  the  passage 
refer*  to  the  Soul  of  others,  one's  own  Soul  being  always  pereiptiUt, — [a* 
held  by  some  Logicians,  ailed  by  Jayanta  Bhatta,  'scayulhyiih’]  —Partiuddhi. 

* Having  found  a certain  kind  of  thing  u>  give  pleasure,  the  man  for- 
mulate* the  judgmeit  'this  kind  of  thing  gives  plea  sure  thi*  is  the  major 
premies;  when  he  sees  that  kind  of  thing  again,  he  ha*  the  idea  ‘this  ia  that 
kind  of  thing' ; this  forms  the  minor  premia*  ; from  these  two  premisses  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  ‘this  will  give  pleaiure* ; and  then  ditira  to  acquire 
that  thing.  Thus  tbit  Drsirt  proves  that  the  agent  who  haa  this  detire  must 
be  the  aame  who  hat  the  three  cognition*  represented  by  the  two  premisses 
and  the  resultant  conclusion, — there  being  a common  agent  for  all  the  four ; 
if  the  agent  were  not  the  tame  there  could  be  no  guch  recollection  or  fuaion 
of  the  several  cognitions  involved  ; and  it  is  this  common  agent — who  is 
the  seer  of  the  thing,  the  experiencer  of  pleasure,  the  rememberer  of  the 
thing  being  the  source  of  pleasure,  and  the  desirer  of  the  thing, — who  ia  the 
'Soul1 — TOiparya. 

t This  anticipate*  the  following  argument ‘Even  in  the  absence  of  a 
Soul,  the  recollection  and  fuaion  of  cognitions  would  be  possible  under  the 
hypothesis  of  every  cognition  setting  up,  and  forming  a factor  in,  a series 
of  cognitions.’  If  this  were  so,  then  every  cogntion  would  recall  and  fuse 
into  every  other  cognition  of  (he  tame  series.  T dipary  a. 

The  phrase  'dthdrdaroval'  is  explained  by  the  Bhdjya  itself  later  on. 


[B]  Similarly  it  is  only  when  one  and  the  same  agent  per- 
ceives several  things,  that,  on  recollecting  a previous  perception, 
he  comes  to  have  i4perjion  to  the  thing  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  pain  to  him. 

[C]  When  a certain  kind  of  thing  baa  been  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  pleasure,  on  subsequently  seeing  a thing  of  that  kind,  the 
man  makes  an  attempt  to  obtain  that  thing  ; and  this  Effort  would 
not  be  possible  if  there  were  not  one  agent  perceiving  a number  of 
things  and  recollecting  his  past  perceptions ; specially  no  such 
Effort  would  be  poasible  if  there  were  only  a aeriea  of  distinct 
cognitions,  each  pertaining  to  its  own  distinct  object ; for  the 
Effort  of  one  cognition  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  another 
cognition  would  be  aa  impossible  as  the  Effort  of  one  body  on  the 
basis  of  the  experiences  of  another  body.  This  explanation  also 
applies  to  the  Effort  that  is  put  forth  for  the  getting  rid  of  what 
haB  been  found  to  be  a cause  of  pain. 

[D  and  E]  It  is  only  by  reason  of  his  remembrance  of  his 
previous  experience  of  pleasure  and  pain  that  when  the  man  gets 
by  the  thing  that  had  caused  him  pleasure  he  is  pleased,  and  when 
he  gets  by  what  had  caused  him  pain  he  feels  unhappy  ; and  thus 
it  is  that  he  experiences  Pleasure  and  Pain.  And  in  this  also 
the  reason  is  the  same  as  before  [that  is  to  say,  the  said  pleasure 
and  pain  are  possible  only  when  the  person  getting  by  the  thing 
and  remembering  the  previous  experiences  is  the  same  who  had 
had  those  experiences  ; and  this  proves  iheSoul  as  the  experiencer 
of  Pleasure  and  Pain  in  the  past,  their  rememberer  and  their 
experiencer  in  the  present], 

[F]  When  a man  is  desirous  of  knowing  or  understanding 
(the  real  character  of  a certain  thing),  at  first  he  ponders  over  it 
in  the  form — * what  may  this  be  ? ' ; and  pondering  thus  he  comes 
to  know  it  in  the  form — ■ this  is  so  and  so  '.  This  Knowing  of  the 
thing  is  by  the  same  agent  aa  the  previous  desire  to  know  and  the 
consequent  pondering  ; — so  that  this  Knowledge,  Cognition,  becomes 
an  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the  common  agent  in  the  shape 
of  the  ‘ Soul  And  here  also  the  reason  is  the  same  as  before. 

Now  we  proceed  to  explain  the  phrase  dehSrdaraoat,  ‘aa  in  the 
case  of  another  body  *,  [that  we  have  used  twice  before]  : — 
The  philosopher  who  does  not  admit  the  Soul  readily  admits  that 
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the  diverse  Cognitions,  each  pertaining  to  a distinct  object,  when 
appearing  in  different  bodies,  are  never  recognised  [and  never 
fuse  together,  the  cognitions  of  one  body  not  being  recogniied  by 
another  body]  ; and  for  the  same  reason  the  diverse  cognitions, 
appearing  in  the  same  body  also,  could  not  be  recollected  ; the 
two  cases  being  for  the  said  philosopher  exactly  alike,  [so  far  as 
the  absence  of  the  common  agent  is  concerned  ; there  being  no 
such  agent  in  either  case)  ■ Thus  then,  with  regard  to  a single 
agent  we  find  that  he  recognises  only  what  he  has  perceived,  and 
not  what  he  has  not  perceived  or  what  has  been  perceived  by 
another;  similarly  with  regard  to  diverse  agents  also,  we  find  that 
one  agent  does  not  recognise  what  has  been  perceived  by  another ; 
neither  of  these  two  well-known  facts  can  be  adequately  explained 
by  the  philosopher  who  does  not  admit  a Soal. 

Thus  it  is  proved  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  Soul. 

Body — The  Second  Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

• The  receptacle  of  the  Soul's  experiences  is— 

Sutra  11 

The  Body,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  actions,  of  sense- 
organs  and  of  objects,  t 

BHA$YA 

[A]  “ How  is  the  Body  the  vehicle  <tf  action a ? ” 

With  regard  to  things  that  the  Soul  desires  to  obtain  or  to 
discard,  there  arises  in  the  Soul  the  desire  to  obtain,  or  to  discard 
it  respectively ; urged  by  this  desire,  the  Soul  puts  forth  exertion 
embodying  the  operation  of  the  means  for  obtaining  or  discarding 
it ; and  that  wherein  this  exertion  appears  is  the  Body. 

• As  the  Body  is  the  receptacle  of  the  Soul’s  experiences  of  pleasure 
end  pain,  U lies  st  the  root  ef  (he  series  of  births  and  rebirths  ; hence  its 
treatment  comes  next  after  the  Soul.’— TUtpnrya. 

t According  to  the  Bh&iya  snd  the  Vdrtika,  this  SOtra  contains  three 
definitions  of  the  Body — (1)  It  ia  the  vehicle  of  the  Soul’s  actions  ; (2)  it  is 
the  vehicle  of  the  Soul’s  sense-organs  (3)  it  is  the  vehicle  of  the  Soul’s 
object*.  Some  philosophers  have  taken  the  Sfttra  as  providing  * single 
definition— "It  is  the  vehicle  of  actions  etc.  etc.’’.  This  is  rejected  by 
the  V dr  tiki. 


[B]  “ How  is  the  Body  the  vehicle  of  sense-organa  > ” 

That  thing  alone  can  be  regarded  as  the  vehicle  cf  the  sense- 
organa  by  whose  benefit  the  sense-organs  are  benefited,  and  by 
whose  injury  they  are  injured, — and  it  is  according  to  this  benefit 
or  injury,  that  they  act  upon  their  objects  good  and  bad ; — 
and  such  a thing  is  the  Body. 

“ How  is  the  Body  the  vehicle  of  objects  ? ” 

That  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  objects  in  which 
receptacle  there  appear  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  caused 
by  the  contact  of  the  sense-organs  with  those  objects  ; — and  such 
a receptacle  is  the  Body. 

The  Sense-organs — The  Third  Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA?YA 

* The  instruments  that  bring  about  the  experience  (of  pleasure 
and  pain)  are — 

Satra  12 

The  Olfactory,  the  Gestatory,  the  Visual,  the  Cutaneous 
and  the  Auditory  Organs,  proceeding  from  material 
substances 

BHASYA 

That  by  whose  instrumentality  one  6mells  things  is  the 
Olfactory  Organ  ; so  called  because  it  apprehends  odour.  That 
by  whose  instrumentality  one  tastes  things  is  the  Gestatory 
Organ ; so  called  because  it  apprehends  taste.  That  by  whose 
instrumentality  one  sees  thingB  is  the  Visual  Organ ; ao  called 


• The  aente-orgins  being  the  preitnUrs  (aa  they  serve  to  bring  before 
die  Soul  through  die  body,  definite  objects,  which  become  the  source  of 
pleasure  end  pain— Porituddhi),  they  differ,  in  this  retpect,  from  the 
objects  that  are  prtttrrud ; end  at  such  they  heve  to  be  defined  before  the 
Objects.  At  the  Store  only  provides  the  definitions  of  the  particular  organs, — 
and  as  theae  particular  definitions  ere  not  intellicible  until  we  have  the 
definition  of  ‘Sense-organ1  in  general,  the  Bhfoys  in  this  introductory  clause, 
supplies  this  general  definition.  The  general  definition  should  have  been 
stated  in  the  form  that  the  sense-organs  are  the  instruments  by  which  direct 
cognitions  are  brought  about ; but  it  ia  with  a view  to  unite  disgust  against 
the  organs  (along  with  every  thing  else),  that  the  Bhifya  speaks  of  them  ■■ 
the  ' instruments  of  the  experience  of  pleasure  and  pain.1— TOifarya. 
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because  it  apprehends  colour.  That  which  is  located  in  the  skin 
is  the  Cutaneous  Organ ; so  called  indirectly  because  of  its  loca- 
tion.* That  by  whose  instrumentality  one  hears  things  is  the 
Auditory  Organ ; so  called  because  it  apprehends  sound.  Thus 
from  the  force  of  the  literal  signification  of  the  names,  we  learn 
that  the  sense-organB  are  to  be  defined  as  the  apprehenders  of 
their  respective  objects. 

t Proceeding  from  material  substances — adds  the  Sutra. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  that  it  is  because  the  organs  proceed  from 
diverse  sources  {in  the  shape  of  the  material  substances)  that  they 
are  restricted  to  particular  objects  : this  would  not  be  possible  if 
they  all  proceeded  from  a single  source  [in  the  shape  cf  the  ‘self- 
consciousness’  of  the  SSAkhyas];  and  it  is  only  when  each  of  them 
is  restricted  to  a particular  object  that  it  can  be  defined  as  the 
apprehender  of  its  object. 

The  Material  Substances. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASJYA 

“ Whst  sre  the  causes  from  which  the  Sen6e.organs 
proceed  ? " 

Sutra  13 

§ The  Material  Substances  are  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  Air, 
and  Xkls'a. 


* The  other  orgici  sre  named  after  what  it  apprehended  by  them  ; 
the  Cutaneous  Organ  apprehends  the  tooth  of  things;  brace  the  name 
'Cutaneous  Organ’  applies  to  it,  not  directly,  in  the  tense  in  which  the 
names  of  the  other  organs  apply,  but  only  indirectly,  in  the  sense  that  the 
skin  it  the  loots  of  that  organ. 

t Asa  matter  of  fact,  odour,  which  it  the  specific  quality  of  Earth,  is 
apprehended  by  the  Olfactory  Organ  only ; taste,  the  specific  quality  of 
Water,  is  apprehended  only  by  the  Gestatory  Organ ; and  so  forth.  This 
ia  so  because  the  Olfactory  Organ  proceeds  from— it  built  of — Earth,  and 
the  Cestatory  Organ  of  Water.  If  both  proceeded  from  a single  source,  as 
held  by  the  Slfikhy »,  that  wo  could  not  account  for  the  aforesaid  facts. 

§ The  VSrtUtn  and  the  T&lparya  do  oot  take  any  note  of  this  SOtn  ; 
but  the  NyOyasviirabandhn  has  this  at  id  independent  SOtra-  The  BhOfya 
also  speaks  of  this  *•  am  taming  th  cupadtia  of  die  bhutm  ; and  this  word 
coaid  have  been  used  only  with  reference  to  the  words  of  the  Sutra  hire. 


THINGS  OR  OBJECTS 
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BHASYA 

Here  we  find  the  Material  SubEtanees  mentioned  by  their 
respective  namea  with  the  view  that  when  they  are  thus  clearly 
mentioned,  it  will  be  easy  to  point  out  which  Sense-organ  is  the 
product  of  which  substance. 

Artha — Things  or  Objects.  The  Fourth  Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Of  the  endless  objects,  the  following  are  those  ‘objects' 
[which,  when  pondered  upon  a9  things  apprehended  by  the  sense- 
organs,  lead  to  that  dispasaion  which  helps  the  attainment  of 
Release;  and  which,  when  not  rightly  discerned,  become  the 
cau9e  of  endless  births  and  rebirths] — 

Sutra  14 

* Odour.  Taste.  Colour,  Touch  and  Sound,  which  are  the 
qualities  of  Earth  [Water,  Fire,  Air,  and  Akls'a],  are  the 
objects  of  the  aforesaid  [sense-organs]. 


• The  translation  here  follows  the  interpretation  of  the  Bhdtya.  The 
VSrtika  and  the  T Sipary  a however  do  not  agree  with  the  view  that  Odour 
and  the  other  four  qualities  alone  are  'perceptible'.  Hence  the;  interpret 
the  5uira  and  the  Bhdfya  differently.  Tbe  first  difference  lies  in  the  follow- 
ing explanation  suggested  by  the  Tdiporya—'Tadarthd^',  the  last  word 
in  the  Sutra,  meant  that  which  it  sought  after — i.  ••  acted  upon,— by  the 
sense-organs ; so  that  this  word  embodies  tbe  definition  of  the  fourth  'object 
of  argnition',  'artha'  ; and  the  rest  of  the  Sutra  is  not  a definition ; it  only 
supplies  certain  details  of  information ; though  not  in  a precise  manner, 
aa  it  is  meant  for  a friendly  listener,  and  not  for  a critical  opponent. 

The  reason  why  the  Tdlparya  had  recourse  to  this  explanation  of  the  de- 
finition of  artha  lay  in  tbe  fact  that  according  to  the  view  of  the  Virtiha,  the 
Sitra  could  not  be  taken  aa  supplying  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the 
‘objects'  of  perception  ; so  die  precise  definition  had  to  be  found  some, 
where  in  the  Sutra  ; and  this  was  found  in  the  word  'tndartfidfi 

The  woid  'prOuvyddigvndh'  it  taken  by  the  Vdrtika  to  mean  prthivyd- 
dayah— i.  e.  'pyrWrf',  'jaia'  and  'agrri' — and  gmdti;  gattdha,  etc.  being 
included  in  'ffundfi' ; their  separate  mention  ia  regarded  aa  another 
information  supplied  in  a friendly  spirit,  with  a view  to  indicate  what  it 
precisely  apprehended  by  each  sense-organ. 

The  great  weakness  in  this  explanation  of  the  SOrra  is  that  PrtUoyddi 
hat  to  be  taken  as  standing  for  Only  three  out  of  five  bhutal ; while  the  ganal 
of  the  other  two  are  as  perceptible  as  those  of  the  other  three.  It  it  not 
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BHA§YA 

The  qualities  mentioned,  belonging  to  Earth  and  the  other 
elementary  substances,  are  the  ‘objects’  of  the  sen6e-ofgans 
respectively;  in  accordance  with  the  actual  functioning  or 
operating  of  the  sense-oigans- 

BmMAi— Apprehension.  The  Fifth  Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

* Some  people  (the  SSnkhyas)  have  held  the  view  that  Juana, 
' Cognition,’  is  the  function  of  Buddhi,  'Cosmic  Intellect,'  which 
latter  is  a non-intelligent  or  unconscious  instrument ; while 
Upalabdhi , 'Apprehension,'  is  the  function  of  the  intelligent  (Soul), 
which  latter  is  not-active.  And  our  Author  makes  the  following 
declaration,  with  a view.it  would  seem.t  to  set  aside  this  view. 


easy  to  see  why  the  V&nitui  and  the  Tatparya  fought  ahy  of  the  BhAfya's 
explanation  ; the  only  reason  appeals  to  be  that  this  explanation  precludes 
the  'perceptibility'  of  cbe  other  qualities  of  'FftWryddi'— vi*  : number, 
separateness  etc. 

• The  Slrtkhys  theory  is  thus  explained  in  the  Titpnrya  Buddhi  is 
a product  of  the  three  gusias,  which  are  unconscious  entities.  Hence 
Buddhi  also  ia  unconscious.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Sense-organs, 
the  Buddhi  beewnes  modified  into  the  form  of  the  object.  The  faculty  of 
consciousness  on  the  other  hand  ia  unmodifiable,  and  ie  ever  conscious. 
When  Buddhi  cornea  into  close  proximity  to  this  conscious  entity,  it  reflects 
within  itself  this  consciousness ; and  thereby  appears  at  itself  conscious  ; 
and  becoming  modified  into  the  form  of  the  object,  it  cognises  it ; hence 
the  modification  of  the  Buddhi  into  the  form  of  the  thing  cognised  completes 
the  'cognition'  of  that  thing.  While  the  connection  of  the  conscious  entity, 
through  reflection,  with  the  Buddhi  in  the  shape  of  the  object  cognised, 
constitutes  a function  of  the  conscious  Soul,  and  ia  called  the  ‘apprehen- 
sion’ of  the  object  by  the  Soul.  Ju6t  as  the  moon  though  without  light  of 
its  own,  reflects  the  light  of  the  Sun,  and  with  this  reflected  light  illumines 
objects,  in  the  same  manner  Buddhi,  though  itself  unconscious,  reflects  the 
consciousness  of  the  Soul  and  thereby  cognises  objects  and  makes  them 
apprehended. 

t "It  would  mm” — This  qualifying  clause  is  added  with  a view  to 
indicate  that  this  refutation  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the  SOtra.  The 
Sfltra  it  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a definition  of  Buddhi  ; and  the  way 
in  which  the  definition  is  put  forward  serves  also  the  purpose  of  setting 
aside  the  SSnkhya  view. 


MIND 
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Snfra  15 

' Intellect ioD,’  * Apprehension,’  and  ' Cognition  ‘ are 
synonymous  terms* 

BHA5YA 

It  is  not  possible  (or  Cognition  to  belong  to  the  unconscious  in- 
strument Buddhi ; as  if  it  were,  then  Buddhi  could  be  ■ conscious 
entity  ; while  there  is  a single  conscious  entity,  apart  from  the 
aggregate  of  the  body,  and  the  sense-orgsna.t  Though  the  sentence 
composing  the  Sutra  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  definition 
of  one  of  the  objects  of  cognition,  yet  it  is  taken  as  implying  the 
other  fact  ( the  refutation  of  the  SlAkhya  theory  ) by  the  force  of 
the  argument  ( implied  in  the  mention  of  the  synonyms  ).  § 

Manas — Mind.  The  Sixth  Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

Remembrance,  Inference,  Verbal  Cognition,  Doubt,  Intuition, 
Dream,  Imagination,  as  also  the  Perception  of  Pleasure  etc.  and 
Desire  and  the  rest-all  these  are  indicative  of  the  existence  of  the 
Mind ; and  in  addition  to  all  these,  we  have  the  following  also— 
Sotra  16 

The  non-appearance  of  simultaneous  cognitions  is 
indicative  of  the  existence  of  Mind. 

BHA$YA 

Inasmuch  as  Remembrance  and  the  rest  ( enumerated  above ) 
are  not  brought  about  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  ( external)  t 
sense-organs,  they  must  be  due  to  some  other  organ.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  we  find  that  even  though  at  one  and  the  same  time  several 
perceptible  objects,  odour  and  the  rest,  are  in  close  proximity  to 
the  respectively  perceptive  sense-organs,  the  Olfactory  organ  and 

• Thu*  the  definition  of  Buddhi  come*  to  be  this— ‘That  thing  which 
is  denoted  by  those  synonymous  words  it  Buddhi.' 

t This  refutation  it  thus  explained  by  the  Titparya  Buddhi  cannot 
reflect  the  conscious  Soul,  in  ihe  way  that  the  moon  reflects  the  light  of  the 
Sun.  As  consciousness  being  non-mo difiable,  there  can  be  no  reflection  of 
i 1.  Hence  it  would  be  necessary  to  attribute  consciousness  to  the  Bnddhi 
itself . So  that  every  cognition  will  have  two  conscious  agents. 

? Thus  explained  by  the  ParihbdAhi. 

| This  qualification  is  added  by  the  TStparya. 
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the  rest,  yet  there  is  no  simultaneous  cognition  of  them ; and  from 
this  we  infer  that  there  ia  some  other  cause,  by  whose  proximity 
cognition  appears,  and  on  account  of  whcee  non-proximity  cogni- 
tion does  not  appear, — this  other  organ  being  in  contact  with  the 
several  sense-organs,  and  helping  them,  and  being  non-pervasive 
( limited  ) in  its  dimension.  If  the  proximity  of  sense-organs  to 
their  objects,  by  themselves,  independently  of  the  contact  of  the 
Mind,  were  the  sole  cause  of  cognitions,  then  it  would  be  quite 
possible  for  several  cognitions  to  appear  simultaneously. 

Praortti,  Aclioity — The  Seventh  Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

After  Mind  comes  the  turn*  of  Activity ; and 

Sutra  17 

Activity  consists  in  the  operating  of  Speech,  of  Mind  and 
of  Body. 

BHASYA 

Dy  the  word  * buddhi ' in  the  Sutra  the  Mind  is  meant, — 
the  word  being  taken  in  the  sense  of  that  by  means  of  which  things 
are  cognised  (baddhyale  anoy3)t. 

§ The  various  1 operating®  * by  the  Body,  by  Speech  and  by 
the  Mind  are  righteous  and  unrighteous  j and  are  of  ten  kinds. 
This  we  have  already  explained  above  under  Sutra  2. 

• A*  Activity  belongs  to  the  Mind  (see  SOtra).  Activity  ha*  to  be 
defined  after  Mind  has  been  described. 

t The  word  'buddhi',  when  explsind  at  'buddhyaU  ili',  that  which  ia 
apprehended,  denotes  cognition  ; and  when  explained  as  * buddhyaie  annyi\ 
it  denote*  the  instrument  of  cognition.  Mind. 

S S»ye  the  Tdlparya  Operttions  are  of  two  kinds— (omc  give  rise 
to  cognition,  others  give  rite  to  action.  For  instance,  the  operation  of 
Speech  becomes  the  ause  of  virtue  or  sin  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cognition  that  it  produce*  (in  the  mind  of  the  person  spoken  to).  So  that 
‘Speech’  muet  be  taken  here  to  stand  for  ulf  those  operation*  that  bring 
about  cognition* ; and  thus  the  ope  i at  ions  of  the  Eye  snd  other  organs, 
which  insist  in  the  perceiving  of  sgrecsble  or  ditsgreeable  things,  become 
included.  Operations  leading  to  Action  are  of  two  kinds — thnl  having  the 
Body  Jar  its  cause,  and  that  caused  by  the  Mind. 

These  two  expressions  ire  explained  by  the  Parisaddhi  to  mean — 'that 
of  which  the  body  is  the  object’  snd  'that  of  which  the  Mind  ie  the  objtct’. 
For  instance,  the  operation  or  effort  involved  in  the  actions  of  giving,  steal- 


Do?a — Defect — The  Eighth  Prameyo. 
SOira  18 


Defects  have  urging  or  inciting  for  their  distinguishing 
feature. 


BHASYA 


*'  Inciting  ’ means  ceasing  aefioi/y.  Attachment  and  the 
rest  incite,  or  cause  the  activity  of,  man  towards  virtuous  or  sinful 
deeds  ; and  whenever  there  is  ignorance,  there  are  attachment 
and  aversion.t 

Objection — “ Everyone  knows  what  these  Defects  are;  why 
are  they  described  by  means  of  a definition  ?" 

As  a matter  of  faet,  persons  affected  by  attachment,  aversion 
and  ignorance  ( which  are  the  inciters  to  activity  ) are  distingui- 
shed (or  characterised)  by  their  action:  the  man  who  has 
attachments  does  that  action  whereby  he  experiences  pleasure 
or  pain  ; similarly  the  man  who  has  aversion,  or  one  who  has 
ignorsnee.  [ And  it  was  necessary  to  bring  out  this  fact  of 
Attachment  etc.  being  the  cause  of  activity,  in  order  to  produce 
disgust  against  them  ; which  fact  could  not  have  been  brought 

ing  and  the  like,  have  all  got  the  Body  for  their  object ; at  it  it  the  Body 
that  it  active  ; similarly,  sympathy,  jealousy  and  the  like  are  operationt 
having  the  Mind  for  the ir  object;  at  it  it  the  Mind  that  it  active.  Thit 
explanation  of  the  two  exprettiont — 'KSyammittd'  and  ’Monenimiftd’— are 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  otherwise  all  operationt  could  be  ailed  both 
Kdyanimittd  and  M anommitu  ; at  there  it  not  a single  action  of  mon  in 
which  both  Mind  and  Body  are  not  the  eautc. 

• The  action  of  the  ineiter  an  be  underttood  only  after  that  of  the 
inciltd  btt  been  underttood  ; hence  after  the  definition  of  Activity  comet 
the  turn  of  its  excitant,  Defects— Tdtporya. 

t Both  Attachment  and  Aversion  trite  from  ignorance,  and  urge  the 
man  to  activity ; to  that  'inciting’  is  a peculiarity  of  Attachment  and 
Aversion ; and  this  peculiarity  subsists  in  the  same  substrate  at  the  igno- 
rance.— TBiparya. 

In  explaining  this,  the  PorUuddhi  draw*  a distinction  between  pra- 
r artafui  (that  which  incites)  and  praoorUtdl,  (the  action  of  inciting).  What 
incites  men  to  activity  are  ignorance  and  the  consequent  Attachment  and 
Aversion  towards  the  object  on  which  the  activity  turns  ; end  the  inciting  is 
towards  this  activity,  which  it  the  means  leading  to  that  object,  and  with 
regard  to  which  alto  there  are  ignorance  and  consequent  Attachment  and 

Aversion- 


nyaya-bhAsya  1.  1.  20 


out  by  the  m 

for  ] when  ik**  mem)on  oi  Attachment  and  the  other  Defects  ; 
are  used  bv  rk  W°rde  * atlachment.’  ‘ aversion  ’ and  1 ignorance  ’ 
emselva,  not  much  is  eipressed  by  them* 
rebabhaoa.  Rebirth — The  Ninth  Prameya. 

t Rek*  Sutra  19 

,rth  consists  in  being  born  again. 

H,v-  BHA5YA 

body.  jhiV'Jt  w^en  t tbe  Soul  1 i*  born  again  in  an  animate 
which  ig  . n a(t“in  constitutes  the  Rebirth  of  that  [ Soul  ], 

organs,  the  connected  with  the  body,  the  sense- 

ajain  cons'  miI?d’  aPprehension,  and  experience  : and  being  born 
word  ‘ ren  * ,n.  rePeale<*  connection  with  the  body  etc. the 
word  ’ Pr^li  dcnotes  recurrence.^  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
subsisting  -50  "a°a  * may  be  ‘bus  explained : — When  the  Soul, 
previously  * *>*rt*cul#r  animate  body,  abandons  the  body  etc., 
possession  0<fCU^le^’  *^en  *l  ^,e*  ^ praiti  ) ; and  when  it  takes 

( bhavati ) .°  anot^*r  body  and  sense-organs  etc.,  it  is  torn 
( Preiya  ) * PretyobhUoa  ’ ia  birth  (iAapa)  after  death 

should  be  016  recutrence  of  this  process  of  birth  and  death 
Final  ReleaaC*anlC<1  ” wilhout  beginning,  and  ending  only  with 


^nwfion,  Phaia — The  Tenth  Prameya. 

| p . Sutra  20 

— a thing  produced  by  activity  and  defect. 

explains— All  thst  the  word*  express  are  the  mere 
activity  ; lt)j  eCTt  ■ and  they  give  no  idea  of  their  being  excitants  of 
•gainst  the  rvfUntl*  '^'®  fact  is  brought  out,  there  would  be  no  disgust 
pmr;  it  diere  is  nothing  wrong  in  Attachment  or  Aversion 

pain,  that  iV— , * they  give  rise  to  soivity  bringing  pleasure  and 

t The  00,1,6  to  recognised  at  something  to  be  shunned. 

Rebirth  aft^,  tPP0  °mitt  *°  mention  the  ground  for  the  treatment  of 
die  Body  «c  T*’06*'  "^b®  Porifuddhi  says— Rebirth  is  the  acquisition  of 
it  ia  only  nP  °Wn  10  ^efeett,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  ant ; to  that 
5 'fttC'.Ur>  ***?*  ®*bitth  ‘hould  bo  dealt  with  after  these, 
mg  of  th0«-  rr^K*  °f  c°nnei3iont  with  body  etc.,  implies  also  the  abandon- 
1 Pn,--  PfTd’uddta'. 

adds  JJw '°?  “ ***®  diret*  result  of  man ’a  activity  alone  ; but  the  Sfltra 
* 60  w'*h  a view  to  show — (1)  that  defects  are  the  cause  of 
i (which  constitute  Fruition)  are  the 


uha$ya 

Fruition  consists  in  the  experiencing  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  as  every  action  leads  to  pleasure  and  pain.  And  as 
pleasure  and  pain  appear  only  when  the  Body,  the  Sense-organs, 
the  Objects  and  Apprehension  are  present,  what  are  meant  to  be 
included  under  the  name  ‘Fruition’  are  pleasure  and  pain  along 
with  Body  etc.,  which  constitute  the  Fruition,  which  is  a thing 
produced  by  Activity  and  Defect.  Each  time  this  Fruition  is 
received  by  man,  it  is  relinquished  by  him  ; and  each  time  it  is 
relinquished,  it  is  again  received:  and  there  ia  no  end*  or  absolute 
cessation  of  these  receivings  and  reliDquishings  ; and  it  ia  by  this 
unceasing  current  of  receivings  and  relinquishings  that  the  entire 
worldly  process  is  carried  on. 

Pain,  Duhkha — The  Eleventh  Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 
This  same  (Fruition) — 

Swro  21 

When  connected  with  Annoyance  is  Pain. 

BHASYA 

By  ‘ Annoyance  t ’ here  ia  meant  suffering,  injary.  Every 
thing,  ( i.  e.  Body  etc.  and  also  Pleasure  and  Pain),  being  inter- 
mingled with  i.  «.  invariably  accompanied  by,  never  existing  apart 
from — pain,  is  inseparable  from  Pain  ; and  as  such  is  regarded  as 
Pain  itself.  Finding  everything  to  be  intermingled  with  Pain, 

retult  of  Defects  alio.  It  is  only  when  the  soil  of  the  Soul  is  irrigated  with 
the  water  of  Defect  that  the  seeds  of  Merit  and  Demerit  produce  the  fruits 
of  Plaiure  and  Pain .’—Titparja. 

The  ParituJM  edds  that  the  author  of  the  SQtre  will  himself  describe 
in  Adh.  IV  how  Defects  help  Activity  in  the  bringing  about  of  Fruition. 

On  the  word  ‘ArUtab’,  'thing',  in  the  Sfttra,  the  Titparya  remarks — 
‘The  word  is  put  in  for  including  ell  kinds  of  Fruition,  prims rv  as  well  as 
eearodary.  The  primary  fruition  consisting  in  Pleasure  and  Pain,  end  the 
secondary  in  the  Body,  the  Seateorgtne  and  the  rest— says  the  PariiudAhi. 

■ 'NillW  is  mere  end  ; and  as  there  is  some  sort  of  an  ini  m Pleasure 
and  Pain  etc.  at  each  Dissolution,  the  Bhifya  Correas  itself  and  adds  the 
word  'ParyaviuSvom'  aboluU  {pari)  eestation  {avasina). — Titparya. 

f ‘Annoyance’  here  stands  for  the  / tiling  of  annoyance  ; so  that  it 
refers  primarily  to  Pain  ; but  secondarily  to  the  Body  and  the  rest  also;— 
all  of  which  are  necessary  factors  in  the  feeling  of  pain. — Titparya. 


when  one  wishes  to  get  rid  «[  pain,  he  finds  that  birth  (or  life  ) 
itself  iB  nothing  but  pain  ; and  thus  becomes  disgusted  (with  life); 
and  being  disgusted,  he  loses  all  attachment ; snd  being  free  from 
attachment,  he  becomes  released. 

A pacar&a — Finn)  Release — The  Twelfth  Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

When  there  is  an  and,  an  absolute  cessation  ( of  the  aeries  of 
receivings  and  relinquishing#  of  Fruition],  this  is  what  constitutes 
Finsl  Release,  ( which  becomes  thus  defined ) : — 

Sutra  22 

Absolute  freedom  from  the  aforesaid  (Pain  etc.) 
is  Final  Release. 

bha$ya 

Release  is  absolute  freedom  from  that— from  the  aforesaid 
Pain,  i.  «•.  from  birth.* 

“ How  is  this?  ” 

When  there  is  a relinquishing  of  the  birth  that  has  been 
taken  and  the  non-resumption  of  another,— this  condition,  which 
ia  without  end  (or  limit)  i*  known  as  ‘Final  Release’,  by  those 
who  know  what  Final  Release  is.  This  condition  of  immortality, 
free  from  fear.t  imperishable  (unchanging),  consisting  in  the 
attainment  of  blisa,  is  called  1 Brahman.’ 

Some  people  hold  the  view  that — ” in  Final  Release  what  ia 
manifested  ia  the  eternal  pleasure  of  the  Soul,  just  like  its  vast- 

• The  word  'tat'  in  the  SQtii  stands,  not  only  lor  Psin  proper,  blit  also 
lor  oil  such  produaa  »•  the  Body,  the  Sense-organa  etc.,  tn  everyone  of  which 
the  name  Tain’  ia  applied  in  its  secondary  ttrote.—Tajparyti. 

f The  ‘tear’  meant  here  it  the  fear  of  being  bom  into  die  world  ; the 
epithet  ‘unchanging*  ia  added  with  a view  to  deny  the  view  that  Brahman 
evolves  itself  into  diverse  nam8 , ,„d  forma ; the  phrase  ‘condition  of 
immortality'  ia  meant  id  exclude  the  Bauddha  theory  that  Release  amsiiti 
in  die  absolute  cessation  of  the  mind,  resembling  the  extinguishing  of  the 
lamp. — Tdlparya.  The  P crii'addjb  adds — Evolution  ia  of  two  kinds — (1)  the 
material  object  itself  ceaset  and  another  object  takes  its  place,  which  idea 
of  evolution  ia  favoured  by  the  BavA&a  ; and  (2)  the  object  remaining 
intact,  there  ia  a change  in  its  qualities  ; this  form  of  Evolution  being  held 
by  the  SHtUtya.  Neither  of  these  two  is  possible  in  the  case  of  Brahmsn  | 
at  in  either  Cate  it  would  be  transient. 


ness;  and  when  that  happiness  is  manifested,  the  Soul  is  abso- 
lutely free  and  becomes  happy.”* 

Thi6  position  is  untenable  ; as  there  is  no  proof  for  what  is 
here  asserted  ; that  is  to  say,  there  is  neither  Perception,  nor 
Inference,  nor  Word  of  Scripture  to  prove  that 1 like  its  vastness, 
the  eternal  pleasure  of  the  Soul  is  manifested  in  Final  Release.’ 

Then  again,  the  above  view  of  the  VeJSntin  meaning  that  (in 
Final  Release)  there  is  manifestation — i.  e„  feeling  or  experience- 
of  the  eternal  (pleasure),— it  behoves  him  to  point  out  the  cause 
of  this  'manifestation In  other  words,  when  it  is  asserted  that 
there  is  experienced  a feeling  or  knowledge  of  eternal  (pleasure), 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  is  the  cause  of  this  manifestation — 
i.  e.,  the  cause  whereby  it  is  produced. 

(a)  If  it  be  held  that  the  manifestation,  or  experiencing  or 
feeling,  of  pleasure  is  eternal,  like  the  pleasure  itself  [so ' that 
there  can  be  no  production  of  it  by  any  cause,  which,  therefore, 
need  not  be  pointed  out] , — then  there  would  be  no  difference 
between  the  Soul  released  and  the  Soul  still  in  the  meshes  of 
birth  and  rebirth.  That  is  to  say,  juat  as  the  released  Soul  is 
endowed  with  the  eternal  pleasure  and  its  eternal  experience,  so 
also  would  be  the  Soul  that  is  atill  involevd  in  birth  snd  rebirth  ; 
as  both  these  Souls  are  eternal  [and  would  therefore  be  equally 
endowed  with  the  pleasure,  which  also  is  eternal;  and  as  such 
cannot  be  abseDt  at  any  time,  even  before  Final  Release].  And 
if  thiB  be  admitted,  then  people  would  be  cognisant  of  the  con- 
comitance and  simultaneity  (of  Final  Release)  with  the  result  of 
Merit  and  Demerit.  In  other  words,  we  would  be  coguisaut 
of  the  concomitance  and  simultaneity  of  the  eternal  feeling  of 
eternal  pleasure  with  that  pleasure  and  pain  which,  brought  about 
by  Merit  and  Demerit  in  the  substrates  (viz.,  the  souls)  wherein 
they  are  produced,  are  actually  experienced  by  turns  I And  there 
would  never  be  any  substrate  (soul)  where  either  pleasure  or  its 
experience  would  be  absent ; both  of  these  being  ex-hypolhesi, 
eternal  I 

• We  have  the  text  ‘vijUinam  inanJam  brahma'  where  all  the  three 
appear  at  synonymous ; so  that  Brahman  is  of  the  nature  of  happiness ; and 
as  Brahman  is  eternal,  the  happrnesa  also  must  be  eternal.  Hence  in  the 
phrase  'happiness  of  the  Soul',  the  preposition  ‘of  has  the  sense  of  sppoii- 
t ion .— T Sipary  a . 


( b ) If,  on  the- other  hand,  it  be  held  that  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  is  not  eternal,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out 
its  cause  ; i.e.,  if  it  be  held  that  the  manifestation  in  Final  Release 
of  the  eternal  pleasure,  is  not  eternal, — then  it  becomes  necessary 
to  point  out  the  cause  from  which  that  manifestation  proceeds. 

As  regards  the  Mind-Soul  contact,  it  can  be  such  a cause  only 
when  aided  by  other  causes  ; /.  e.,  if  it  be  held  that  the  Mind- 
Soul  contact  is  the  cause  of  the  said  manifestation  of  pleasure, 
then  it  would  be  necessary  to  point  out  some  other  cause  which 
aids  the  9aid  contact  (in  bringing  about  that  manifestation  of 
pleasure).  * 

If  Merit  be  held  to  be  that  auxiliary  cause,  then  the  cause 
of  this  has  to  be  pointed  out;  i.  e.,  if  Merit  be  held  to  be  that 
other  accessory  cause,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  the 
cause  from  which  that  Merit  proceeds  [ which,  through  the 
Mind-Soul  contact,  brings  about  the  manifestation  of  eternal 
pleasure) . The  merit  that  is  produced  by  Yogic  contemplation, 
being  a product,  must  have  an  end  : so  that  if  the  product  of  this 
ephemeral  Merit  (in  the  shape  of  the  said  manifestation)  were 
held  to  be  eternal,  this  would  involve  an  incongruity  (the  con- 
tinuance of  the  product  in  the  absence  of  the  cause);  con- 
sequently it  ie  necessary  to  regard  the  said  manifestation  also  as 
coming  to  an  end  on  the  cessation  of  the  Merit.  That  is  to  say, 
if  the  Merit  brought  about  by  Yogic  contemplation  be  the  cause 
of  the  Merit  that  brings  about  the  manifestation  of  pleasure,  then, 
inasmuch  as  the  continuance  of  the  product  after  the  cessation 
of  the  cause  would  involve  an  incongruity,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  admit  that,  when  the  Merit  ceases, — as  it  must  cease,  being 
itself  a product. — there  must  follow  the  entire  cessation  of  the 
feeling  of  pleasure.  And  when  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  abseDt. 
the  pleasure  itself  is  as  good  a9  non-existent.  In  other  words,  if 
there  is  a cessation  of  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  on  account  of  the 
disappearance  of  Merit,  then  it  cannot  be  true  that  eternal  plea- 
sure is  felt ; as  there  is  nothing  to  determine  whether  the  feeling 
is  absent,  because  the  pleasure  it6elf  is  absent,  or  that  the  feeling 
is  ateent  even  though  the  pleasure  is  present. 


Alone  bf  itself,  the  Mind-Soul  contact  can  bring  about  nothing. 


[Nor  will  it  be  right,  with  a view  to  escape  front  these  diiii- 
rulties,  to  hold  that  the  Merit  is  eternal,  as]  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  Merit  it  imperishable  ; for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  something  that  is  produced.  That  is  to  say,  there  can  be  no 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  Merit  produced  by  Yogic 
contemplation  does  not  perish ; on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a clear  argument  to  the  contrary — viz.,  ' a thing  that  ia 
produced  ia  non-eternal  [ and  Merit  being  produced,  must  be 
ephemeral  ].'  In  case  there  were  a person  whose  feeling 
of  pleasure  never  ceased,  he  alone  would  be  justified  in  atguing 
that  the  cause  of  that  feeling  ( Merit ) ia  eternal.  But  if 
Merit  were  eternal,  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the 
man  that  has  been  released  and  one  who  is  atill  in  the  meshes  of 
birth  and  rebirth, — as  we  have  already  pointed  out  above.  What 
we  mean  is  that,  juBt  as  in  the  case  of  the  released  man,  the 
pleasure  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  feeling  of  that  pleasure  are 
both  eternal. — and  there  is  no  cessation  of  the  feeling  itself,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  Merit,  which  causes  the  feeling,  is 
eternal,— so  in  the  case  of  the  worldly  man  also  [as  his  Merit 
also  would  be  eternal,  its  effects,  in  the  shape  of  the  feeling  of 
pleasure,  would  also  be  eternal].  And  thi6  would  mean  that 
Final  Release  is  co-existent  with  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain 
brought  about  by  Merit  and  Demerit  *.  It  might  be  argued  that 
(in  the  case  of  the  worldly  man)  the  presence  of  the  Body,  and 
the  Sense-organs  ia  the  cause  of  obstruction  (of  pleasure-experi- 
ence). But  this  cannot  be  right ; as  the  Body  etc.,  are  for  the  very 
purpose  of  experience;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  prove  the  contrary. 
In  other  words,  our  Opponent  might  put  forward  the  explanation 
that  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  is  atill  in  the  meshes  of  world- 
lincss,  the  presence  of  the  Body  etc,  obstructs  the  operation  of  the 
cause  that  leads  to  the  feeling  of  eternal  pleasure  ; so  that  there 
ia  a clear  difference  between  the  worldly  man  and  the  released 
man  (in  whose  case,  the  Body  etc.,  having  fallen  off,  there  is  no 
obstruction).  Ihia  however  is  not  right ; as  the  only  purpose  for 
which  the  Body,  the  Sense-organs  and  the  rest  exist  is  to  bring 
about  experience ; so  that  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should 

• At  it  it  auch  feelings  that  abound  in  worldly  existence;  tod  both 
worldly  Existence  tod  Rcleaae  have  been  abown  ID  be  CD-eternal. 

N.  B.+ 


obstruct  or  hinder  the  experiencing  (of  eternal  Pleasure),  specially 
as  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  there  is  any  sort  of  experience 
for  the  Soul  deprived  of  the  Body  and  the  rest. 

The  Author  has  said  above  that  there  is  no  proof  in  support 
of  the  view  that  final  Release  consists  in  pleasure.  In  order 
to  meet  this,  the  Vcdintin  puts  forward  proofs  in  support  of  his 
view.]  'The  activity  of  man  is  always  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
what  is  desired.’— If  this  be  urged  as  a proof  in  support  of  the 
Vedtnta  view,  then  we  deny  this  ; as  activity  ia  ( also)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  what  is  undesirable.  That  is  to  say,  the  Vedlntin 
might' put  forward  the  following  argument.— #J| The  instructions  in 
regard  to  Final  Release,  as  also  the  activity  of  men  desiring  Final 
Release  are  both  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  is  desirable  ; and 
neither  of  the  two  can  be  absolutely  useless.”  But  this  reasoning 
will  not  be  right ; as  the  instruction  relating  to  Final  Release  as 
well  as  the  activity  of  men  desiring  Final  Release,  may  both  be 
also  for  the  sske  of  avoiding  or  removing  what  ia  undesirable.  That 
the  Btid  activity  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  something  undesir- 
able (and  not  always  for  obtaining  what  is  desirable)  is  also  proved 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  that  ia  absolutely  desirable,  and 
not  mixed  up  with  bd  undesirable  element,  so  that  wbat  is  detirable 
also  becomes  andairable;  and  thus  when  one  is  active  towards  the 
removing  of  something  undesirable,  he  comes  to  remove  or  re- 
nounce also  wbst  is  desirable  ; si  removing  by  discrimination  is 
not  possible,  i.  it  is  not  possible  to  remove  the  one  without  also 
removing  the  other. 

As  regards  the  renouncing  of  what  is  desirable,  this  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  case  of  the  Body  etc.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Vedlntin  might  put  forth  the  following  argument — ‘'We  see,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  people  renounce  the  ordinary  transitory  plea- 
sure and  seek  for  the  more  lasting  pleasure  (which  proves  the 
presence  of  a pleasure  that  is  ever-lasting  ; and  this  is  Final 
Release)."  But  on  the  analogy  of  this  argument,  you  might  also 

* Tin  real  unto  of  this  argument  is  thus  explained  by  the  TUpfrya-- 
"Ttae  scriptures  urge  man  Co  activity  towards  the  obtaining  of  Final  Release; 
and  in  ordinary  experience  we  find  that  it  i»  only  when  a man  detirn  some- 
thing that  he  ecu  inwards  its  aecompliihmeDt ; and  as  pleasure  i,  the  only 
thing  desirable,  it  follows  thst  Final  Release  must  consist  in  pleasure.” 


argue  that,  because  in  ordinary  life  people  are  found  to  renounce 
their  ephemeral  Body  , Sense-organs  and  the  rest,  this  indicates 
the  presence  of  an  eternal  set  of  Body  etc.,  for  the  released  man  ; 
and  in  this  manner  you  will  have  really  established  the  singularity 
or  aloofness  and  self-bufficiency  of  the  released  man  ! t If  it  be 
urged  that  this  would  be  against  all  Proof,  that  would  apply  with 
equal  force  tn  both  parties.  In  other  words,  it  might  be  urged  that 
the  eternality  of  Body  etc.,  being  contrary  to  all  evidence,  it 
would  not  be  right  to  assume  such  body  etc.,  for  the  released  man. 
But  this  could  be  said  with  equal  force  with  regard  to  Pleasure  also: 
that  is,  the  eternality  of  Pleasure  being  contrary  to  all  evidence 
it  is  not  right  to  assume  such  pleasure  (or  the  released  Soul. 

Inasmuch  as  the  absolute  cessation  of  mctempaycbic  pain 
could  be  6poken  of  as  ‘Pleasure,’  there  would  be  no  incongruity  (in 
the  view  that  Pleasure  consists  in  the  cessation  of  Pain),  even 
though  there  be  scriptural  texts  describing  Release  as  ‘Pleasure’. 
That  is  to  aay,  even  though  there  be  certain  scripture-texts  to  the 
effect  that  ‘absolute  pleasure  belongs  to  the  released  man,’ — yet, 
such  texts  could  very  well  be  taken  as  using  the  word  ‘pleasure’ 
in  the  sense  of  ‘absolute  cessation  of  Pain';  in  fact  in  common 
parlance,  wc  often  find  the  word  ‘pleasure’  used  to  denote  the 
cessation  or  absence  of  pain.  [So  that  the  view  that  Final  Re- 
lease consists  in  the  cessation  of  pain  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
said  texts.] 

Further,*  until  there  is  a renunciation  of  the  desire  for  eter 
nal  pleasure,  there  can  be  no  attaining  of  Final  Release  ; for  the 
simple  reason  that  all  desire  or  attachment  has  been  held  to  be  a 
bondage.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  be  held  that  in  Final  Release  eternal 
pleasure  ia  manifested,  then,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  when- 
ever a man  would  put  forth  activity  for  the  attaining  of  Final 
Release,  be  would  do  so  only  under  the  influence  of  a desire  for 
the  eternal  pleasure;  and  being  so  influenced,  he  could  never 
attain  the  Final  Release  ; nor  would  he  deserve  the  sttainment  of 

t In  seeking  to  prove  that  the  min  becomes  free,  isolated,  you  come 
to  prove  that  it  is  eternally  beset  with  the  entire  set,  Body,  sense-organa  and 
■ 11  tre  rest  of  it. 

• The  reading  'tyo  preU (u1  gives  no  sente  ; the  'Pandit'  edition,  at 
also  all  the  mnnuicripts  consulted,  rad  'tyiprehan*' . 
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Final  Release;  as  desire  of  all  kinds  has  been  held  to  be  a bondage; 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  a man  should  be  released  while  he  is 
under  bondage  ! 

* On  the  other  hand,  when  a man  is  free  from  desire  for  plea- 
sure. there  is  no  longer  any  feeling  of  aversion  or  undesirability 
( with  regard  to  any  thing).  In  other  words,  when  the  man’s  de- 
sire for  eternal  pleasure  has  disappeared,  the  desire  for  eternal 
pleasure  being  not  there  to  obstruct  (his  path  towards  Final  Re- 
lease ).  (and  the  activity  towards  Release  thus  emanating  from 
one  who  has  renounced  desire]  . — whether  the  man  doea.  or  does 
not.  really  obtain  eternal  pleaaure.  in  either  case,  there  ia  no  doubt 
as  to  his  attaining  Final  Release.! 

Lecture  4 

The  Preliminaries  of  Reasoning 

Doubt 

IN l RODLCTORY  BHA§YA 

h Doubt  having  been  the  next  in  order  to  appear  in  the 
Mention  of  Categories  (in  Su.  1),  it  i«  now— after  the  definition  of 
its  predecessor,  'Objects  of  Cognition’ — time  to  put  forward  its 
definition.  This  definition  ia  now  put  forward — 


• This  is  added  in  anticipation  of  the  following  objeQion : — "If  Final 
Release  consists  of  the  removal  of  pain,  then  man's  activity  towards  it  oould 
be  due  only  to  eversion  to  pain  ; and  aversion  is  as  much  a bondage  as 
desire".  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  there  is  resl  aversion  only  so  long 
as  there  is  no  desire  for  something,— the  aversion  being  against  that  which 
obstructs  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire. 

t Being  free  from  all  desire,  when  the  men  betakes  himself  to  activity 
towards  the  attaining  of  Release,  he  does  not  esre  whether  the  eternal  plea- 
aure comes  to  him  or  not.  As  in  any  aie.  the  activity  being  of  a man  who 
is  purified  of  all  desire,  there  an  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  his  attsining  Final 
Release.—  Totparya. 

$ The  PorUnJdhi  attempts  a rational  explanation  of  the  order  of 
sequence  : All  knowledge  depending  on  PramOoas,  and  Pram  eyas  being  the 
objects  sought  to  be  known,  these  two  have  been  Brit  mentioned.  Reasoning 
in  all  its  details  is  what  is  to  be  explained  next ; and  among  all  these  details 
Doubt  oome6  first,  as  until  there  is  Doubt  there  is  no  occasion  for  anv 
reasoning. 


Snfro  23 

Doubt  ia  that  wavering  judgment  in  which  the  definite 
cognition  of  the  specific  character  of  any  one  object  is  want- 
ing, and  which  ariiea  eithei^(A)  from  the  cognition  of  the 
characters  common  to  the  objects  concerned,  or  (B)  from 
the  cognition  of  characters  that  serve  to  distinguish  an  object 
from  diverse  objects,  or  (C)  from  the  presence  of  contradic- 
tory opinions  and  the  appearing  of  such  wavering  judg- 
ments is  due  to  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  perceptions  and 
non-perceptions.4 

BHASYA 

(A)  t Doubt  is  the  mattering  judgment  in  which  the  definite 
cognition  of  the  specific  character  of  any  one  object  is  wanting,  and 
which  arises  from  the  cognition  of  characters  common  to  the  object* 
concerned.  For  example,  when  a man  perceives  the  qualities  of 
length  and  breadth,  which  are  common  to  mao  and  post,  and  is 
desirous  of  detecting  the  previously  perceived  characters  that 
would  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  there  srisea  in  his  mind 
the  idea  of  ‘whether  it  is  this  or  that’,  and  he  cannot  ascertain 
whether  it  is  the  one  or  the  other  ; it  ia  this  uncertain  cognition 
that  constitutes  Doubt, ~ and  whit  raiaea  the  Doubt  is  the  ‘want’.t 
appearing  in  the  form  ‘I  can  perceive  only  such  character*  as 
are  common  to  the  two  thiogs,  and  do  not  perceive  the  distinctive 
features  of  either’  ; it  is  for  this  reason  that  Doubt  ia  called  ' that 
wavering  judgment  in  which  the  definite  cognition  of  the  specific 
character  of  any  one  object  it  wanting’. 

§ (B)  Doubt  arises  from  the  cognition  of  characters  that  serve 
to  distinguish  an  object  from  diverse  objects.  This  is  to  be  thus 

* The  interpretation  of  the  SO.  by  the  Bhdiya  it  different  from  that  by 
the  VdrtiMu  and  the  TAlparya.  According  to  the  former  the  SGtn  putt 
forward  five  kind*  of  Doubt ; according  to  the  Utter  it  Uya  down  only  three. 
The  translation  follow*  the  Utter  interpretation. 

t According  to  the  B/ulfya,  there  are  five  kinda  of  Doubt  described  in 
the  Sacra.  The  first  kind  of  Doubt  ati*et  from  the  cognition  of  common 
characters. 

t The  Tilpuryo  remark*  that  the  mere  pretence  of  thie  ' want ' is  not 
enough  ; what  it  meant  by  the  word  * want ' ' Aptkjd  ’ ii  the  remembrance 
of  the  distinctive  characters  of  die  things,  along  with  the  noo-pcrception  of 
(bote  character! . This  is  supported  by  the  Ust  sentence  of  the  BUttya 
on  SO.  23. 

§ This  it  the  tecond  kind  of  Doubt. 
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explained  : The  word  'aneka',  ‘diverse’,  denotes  all  those  things 
that  are  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  to  the  thing  in  question  : 
and  Doubt  arises  from  the  cognition  of  characters  that  distinguish 
the  thing  from,  or  exclude.*  those  ‘diverse’  objects  ; as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  specific  character  of  a thing  is  found  to  serve  both 
purposes  ; — things  are  distinguished  by  them  from  homogeneous  as 
well  as  heterogeneous  things  ; e.  g.  the  presence  of  Odour  disting- 
uishes the  Earth  from  Water  and  the  rest  (which  being  substances 
are  homogeneous  to  Earth),  as  also  from  Qualities  and  Actions 
(which  being  not  soisfancer  are  heterogeneous  to  Earth).  tAa  an 
example  of  Doubt  arising  from  the  cognition  of  the  specific 
character  of  a thing;  wc  have  the  following  ] — Sound  is  found  to 
be  endowed  with  a specific  property,  in  the  form  of  being 
produced  by  disjunction  ; and  the  cognition  of  this  character  gives 
rise  to  the  Doubt  as  to  whether  Sound  is  a Substance,  a Quality  or 
an  Action.  Inasmuch  as  the  specific  characters  of  things  are 
found  tn  serve  both  purposes  (of  distinguishing  from  homogeneous 
as  well  as  heterogeneous  things),  there  naturally  arises  a Doubt  as 
to  whether — (a)  being  an  entity,  Sound  is  a substance  distinguish- 
ed by  the  said  specific  character  from  Qualities  and  Actions,  or 
(b)  being  an  entity,  it  is  a Quality  distinguished  by  that  character, 
or  (c)  being  an  entity,  it  is  an  Action  distinguished  by  that  character. 
fAnd  in  this  case  ‘ the  want  of  cognition  of  the  specific  property’ 
is  in  the  form  of  the  idea,  ‘I  do  not  perceive  any  auch  character  as 

* The  phrase  ' Lit ya  antkatya  dftormaf, i ' it  explained  by  the  VSrtHui 
end  the  TAlparyo  in  two  way* (1)  antkatji,  Lamit  viitiaka  dharmah  ; the 
word*  taswdt  viitfaka.h  being  supplied  ; (2)  tat ya  antkatya  dharmah  vy&var- 
lakaLiyi.  Both  interpretation!  have  been  combined  in  the  translation. 

t This  explanation  has  been  added  with  a view  to  the  objection  that  it 
is  only  the  remembrance  of  common  properties  that  gives  rise  tt>  Doubt,  and 
not  that  of  specific  or  exclusive  properties.  The  sense  of  the  explanation  is 
that,  (1)  in  the  case  of  the  Eenh,  we  know  that  it  it  an  entity,  and  on 
perceiving  that  it  has  Odour,  we  naturally  ate  uncertain  at  tn  its  being  either 
a Substance  or  a Quslity  or  an  Action;  alt  of  which  are  enfitm,  like  the 
Earth  ; and  the  presence  of  Odour  distinguishes  it  equally  from  all  the 
three.  (2)  Similarly  in  the  case  of  Sound  ; it  is  an  entity,  like  Substance, 
Quality  and  Action  ; ao  when  we  find  that  the  presence  of  the  character  of 
being  produced  by  dii junction  dibtinguishes  it  equally  from  all  entiliea— 
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would  definitely  indicate  any  one  of  the  three  (Substance,  Quality 
and  Action).’ 

*(C)  Doubt  aris  a from  the  presence  of  contradictory  opinions. 
Contradictory  notions  entertained  with  regard  to  one  and  the  same 
thing  constitute  ‘contradictory  opinions';  ‘contradiction’  consist* 
ing  in  the  mutual  enmity,  i.  e.  incompatibility.  For  instance, 
one  system  of  philosophy  asserts  that 'the  Soul  eiists’,  while  an 
other  declares  that  'there  is  no  such  thing  asSoul’;  and  when  no 
proof  one  way  or  the  other  is  available,  there  is  an  uncertainty  as 
to  the  truth  ; and  this  constitutes  Doabt. 

t(D)  Doubt  also  arises  from  uncertainly  attaching  to  perceptions. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  perception  of  really-existing  water,  ae 
in  the  tank  and  such  other  reservoirs;  there  is  perception  also  of 
non-exietent  water,  in  the  rays  of  the  Sun  (appearing  in  the  mi- 
rage); so  that  when  in  any  particular  case  there  ia  perception  of 
water,  and  yet  there  is  no  proof  available  which  would  determine 
the  real  character  of  what  ia  perceived,  there  arises  a Doubt  as  to 
whether  the  water  perceived  ia  really  existent  or  non-existent. 

§(E)  Doubt  also  arises  from  uncertainty  attaching  to  non-per- 
ceptions. Asa  matter  of  (act  wefindthat  even  really  existing  things 
are  not  perceived;  e.  g.  we  do  not  perceive  the  water  within  the 
roots  and  branches  of  trees;  snd  there  is  non -perception  also  of 
what  is  non-existent;  e.g.  of  what  it  not  produced  at  all,  or  what 
has  been  destroyed;  so  that  whenever  there  is  non- perception  of  a 

This  is  the  Bhdtya'i  answer.  The  answer  of  the  Virtika  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  the  Tdtparya.— It  is  true  that  the  character  of  being  produced  by 
disjunction  has  never  been  found  in  Substances,  fix.,  but  the  absence  of  that 
character  ia  found  equally  in  all— in  Substances,  in  Qualities,  in  Actions  ; ao 
that  when  Sound  ia  found  to  possess  this  character,  as  also  the  character  of 
being  an  entity,— the  latter  being  common  to  Substances,  Qualities,  and 
Actions— there  arises  the  Doubt — ‘Being  distinguished  from  Substances  and 
Actions  by  die  character  of  being  produced  by  disjunction,  is  Sound  s 
Quality  ? Or  being  distinguished  from  Qualities  and  Actions,  ia  it  a Sub- 
stance ? Or  being  distinguished  from  Qialities  and  Substances,  ia  it  an 
Action?’  Thus  in  this  ass  the  specific  character  brings  to  die  mind  the  other 
things  only  by  negation,  i.  by  reason  of  its  a target  being  common  to  all. 

• This  is  the  third  kind  of  Doubt. 

t 'this  is  the  founhk  irtd  oE  Doubt,  according  to  the  BhAsya. 
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thing  there  arises  the  Doubt  as  to  whether  what  is  not  perceived 
really  exists,  or  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  In  this  case  also  'the 
want  of  cognition  of  the  specific  character’  is  as  before. 

*In  the  first  two  kinds  of  Doubt,  the  ‘common  properties  and 
the ‘properties  distinguishing  an  object  from  diverse  objects'  are 
such  os  subsist  in  the  object  cognised;  while  in  the  fourth  kind, 
the  ‘perception’  and  ‘non-perception’  subsist  in  the  cognising  per- 
son; and  it  is  only  by  reason  of  this  difference  or  peculiarity  that 
these  have  been  mentioned  separately. 

The  definition  common  to  all  forms  of  Doubt  comes  to  be 
thin: — ‘Doubt  is  a wavering  judgment  which  arises  from  the 
apprehension  of  things  possessed  of  common  properties,  proceeding 
from  the  cognition  of  common  properties,  and  depending  upon 
the  remembrance  of  Specific  properties.’ 

Prayajana  ■ Mali  oe 
INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

As  before,  the  definition  proceeds  in  accordsnce  with  the 
order  in  which  the  several  categories  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
opening  Sutra. 

Snfra  24 

That  object,  aiming  at  which  one  acts,  is  called  ‘Motive’. 

BHASYA 

An  object  is  capable  of  being  either  acquired  or  rejected  ; 
and  when  a person  determines  or  fixes  upon  an  object  as  to  be 
either  acquired  or  got  rid  of,  he  has  recourse  to  the  means  of 
acquiring  or  getting  rid  of  it ; and  that  object  is  called  the 
‘motive’,  simply  because  it  forms  the  cause  of  that  activity  of  the 
agent.  An  object  is  said  to  be  ‘aimed  at’  when  there  is  a determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  agent  with  regard  to  it  in  the  form,  either 

• The  Shdfya  regard*  the  'uncertainty  attaching  to  Perception*  and  the 
4 uncertainty  attaching  to  non-perception  ' at  distinct  end  independent  cause  a 
of  Doubt;  end  io  proceeds  to  show  here  that  the  Doubt*  aroused  by  thesc- 
uncertaintie*  cannot  be  included  in  thoie  aroused  by  the  cognition  of 
‘ common  character  ’ or  of  ‘characters  distinguishing  the  object  from  diverse 
objects.’  This  view  is  controverted  by  the  VSrtiha  (Page  99,  Line  21,  el. 
«.»  Bib.  Tnd.  Ed.l— Tattarva. 


EXAMPLE 


that  ‘i  shall  acquire  it’,  or  that  ‘I  shall  get  rid  of  it’  ; sb  it  ia  only 
when  an  object  is  thus  determined  that  it  comes  to  be  ‘aimed  at.  ’ 
Db$t*nta— Example 
Soira  25 

That  is  ‘Example’  with  regard  to  which  both  parlies — 
the  ordinary  man  and  the  trained  investigator — entertain 
similar  ideas. 

BH.ASYA 

Those  men  are  called  * laukika ’,  'ordinary,'  who  are  not 
above  the  capacities  of  an  average  men  ; i.e.,  those  who  are  not 
possessed  of  any  particular  superiority  of  intelligence,  either 
inherently  or  through  hard  study  ; — and  the  opposite  of  these 
are  ‘purlifaio,’  ‘trained  investigatora’  ; so  called  becauae  they 
are  capable  of  carrying  on  the  investigation  of  things  by  means 
of  reasonings  and  proofs.  And  that  object  forms  an  ‘ Example  ’ 
which  ie  understood  and  known  by  the  ordinary  man  just  as  it  is 
by  the  trained  investigator.  The  purposes  served  by  the 
‘Example’  are  (i)  the  contrary  opinions  are  overthrown  by 
being  shown  to  be  contradictory  to,  and  incompatible  with,  the 
Example ; — (2)  one’a  own  opinions  are  confirmed  by  being  shown 
to  be  compatible  with,  and  supported  by,  the  Example;  and  (3)  the 
Example  is  utilised  as  the  corroborative  Instance  or  Illustration, 
which  ieone  of  the  essential  factors  of  the  inferential  process, 

Lecture  V 

The  Basis  o/  Reasoning 
SiddhSnta — Doctrine 
INTRODUCTORY  BHA?YA 

We  now  proceed  to  define  Doctrine,  SiddhSnta.  The  word 
‘SiddJidn/o’  ia  made  up  of  the  two  words  ‘ siddha ’ and  ’anta':  of 
these  the  word  ‘siddha’  denotes  all  those  things  with  regard  to 
which  people  have  the  idea  that  ‘this is  so  and  so,  ’ ‘this  thing  has 
such  and  such  a character  ; ’ and  the  word  ‘anta’  denotes  the 
conviction  or  opinion  that  people  have  with  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar character  of  those  things.  * This  SiddhSnta  is  thus  defined  : — 

* The  word  ‘r iddha  ’ literally  means  occomplilhtd.  hence  anything  that 
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Sn/ra  26 

Doctrine  ia  a theory  or  conviction  in  regard  to  the  eaact 
nature  of  a thing  dealt  with  by  Philosophy.* 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

By  taidraaamtlhiHh  in  the  StUra  27  is  meant  the  conviction 
resting  upon  the  direct  awcrtiona  of  philosophy;  the  word  ‘ tantra \ 
opinion  can  be  held  at  to  it*  end  nature  ; the  word  ' anU  ' meant  end",  by 
which,  in  the  pretent  conic  it,  i*  mam  thtt/utnl  tnd  well-determined  con- 
viction which  people  have  with  regard  to  the  exact  nature  ot  any  particular 
thing. 

In  regard  to  thete  line*  of  the  Bhdfya,  the  T SI  ferry  a haa  remarked  that 
' the  author  of  the  BkAfya,  without  mentioning  the  SQtfm  containing 
the  general  definition  of  SiddhAnta,  haa  given  an  explanation  of  it* 
import.*  Thit  has  been  taken  by  tome  writeri  to  mean  that  theta  wai 
Home  other  SOtra  now  lott  to  ua,  which  contained  the  aaid  general  definition- 
Aa  a matter. oT  fact,  however,  Sutra  26  itself  supplies,— specially  according 
to  the  explanation  of  the  Vdnika  and  the  Titpnrya—  the  general  definition 
of  SiddhAnta  ; so  that  all  that  the  Tdtporyo  means  is  that  the  explanation  of 
the  general  definition  by  the  BkAfya.  instead  of  following  the  SOtra.  precedes 
it. 

• The  Udm'Ao  has  taken  the  two  SOtrae  26  and  27  together:  so  the 
I'drtiAa  appears  after  SO.  27.  The  translation  of  the  Silra  is  in  accord  spec 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Virtika  and  TAtpcrya ; which  explain  the 
compound  ‘ tantrSdhikaraeAbhyupagawtatawuthititi'  by  taking  ' lartriAki- 
korana  * as  a Brhvvrtki  compound — ‘ tantram  cdhikoranawi  yt(Am  and  thia. 
with  the  rest  of  the  word,  as  a genitive  Tatpuntfa.  The  exact  position  of  the 
BkAfya  appears  to  be  doubtful.  If  we  take  the  Bhdryo,  appearing  after  SO.  26 
aa  explanatory  of  SOtra  26,  then,  it  is  clear  that  it  takes  ' tontrSdkikornAkhyn- 
pagomo  * as  a Dvandva ; and  thereby  conn  eels  ach  of  these  severally  with 
the  word  1 tcmilhih(i  According  to  the  BkAfya  then,  the  translation  of  the 
Sutra  26  would  run  thus— Doctrine  it  conviction  r citing  upon  pMUmophy,  cm 
implication  and  on  hypoOtnit We  have  given  preference  to  the  VirtUm 
interpretation  ; b cause  by  the  Bhdfya  the  SOtra  ia  made  to  contain  on  enu- 
meration of  the  different  kinds  of  Su&ftdnfa  *,  while  by  the  Vdrtika  inter- 
pretation this  Sutra  supplies  a general  definition ; end  the  eeveral  kinds  ere 
enumerated  in  the  next  SOtra  27.  It  ie  this  interpretation  by  the  BkAfya 
which  affords  occasion  to  the  objector  in  die  VSrtika  to  put  die  question  as  to 
the  SOtra  being  e general  definition  or  an  enumeration.  According  to  the 
Titpraya,  however,  the  BkAfya,  appearing  after  SO.  26  ie  explanatory,  not  of 
Sttra 26,  but  of  Sutra  27.  Juat  aa  the  sente  of  SOtra  26.  which  contains  the 
gesers I definition  of  Doctrine,  is  given  by  the  Bhdjya  before  the  SOtra,  so  of 
Surra  27  also  the  sente  is  explained  before  the  Surra.  As  this  interpretation 
reconciles  the  BhAtya  with  the  FdrfiJbe,  we  adopt  it ; and  therefore  lake  the 
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'philosophy’,  standing  for  the  teachings  in  connection  with  things 
connected  with  one  another  ; [this  includes  the  first  two  kinds  of 
theory  mentioned  in  Sutra  27] — 'adhibaranasomsthitih'  is  the  con- 
viction resting  on  implication,  and  not  on  direct  assertion  ; — and 
'a^hyapagamasamsthitih'  is  the  hypothetical  and  tentative  accept- 
ance of  an  opinion  not  duly  ascertained,  [and  not  directly  stated 
in  philosophy]— such  acceptance  being  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  detailed  particulars  of  the  theory. 

Doctrine  thus  is  of  four  kinds,  on  account  of  divereity  among 
the  several  philosophies. — as  described  in  this  SlUra.  And  each 
nf  these  four  kinds  is  quite  distinct. 

Sflfro  27 

Doctrine  is  of  four  distinct  kinds: — (1 ) Doctrine  common 
to  all  philosophies,  (2)  Doctrine  peculiar  to  one  philosophy. 
(3)  Doctrine  resting  on  implication,  and  (4)  Hypothetical 
Doctrine. 

BKASYA 

These  are  the  four  kinds  of  Doctrine ; and  among  these — 

SWrc  28 

( 1 ) The  ‘Doctrine  Common  to  all  Philosophies’  is  that 
philosophical  conviction,  or  theory,  which  is  not  incompati- 
ble with  any  philosophy. 

As  for  example,  such  opinions  as  'the  olfactory  organ  and  the 
rest  are  SenBe-organs’,  ‘odour  and  the  rest  are  the  objects  appre- 
hended by  means  of  these  Sense-organs’, 'the  Earth  and  the  rest 
are  material  aub6tance6  ’,  ‘things  arc  cognised  by  means  of  the 
Instruments  of  Cognition.’ 

Sutra  29 

(2)  That  which  is  accepted  by  only  one  Philosophy,  and 
is  not  accepted  by  any  other  Philosophy,  is  called  the  Doctrine 
peculiar  to  one  philosophy. 

BHA$YA 

For  example,  the  following  doctrines  are  peculiar  to  the 
SSnkhyas  : — ‘An  absolute  non-entitv  can  never  come  into  exis- 
tence', ‘an  entity  can  never  absolutely  lose  its  existence’,  ‘intelli- 
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products.  Body,  Sense-organ  aod  Mind,  and  also  to  the  subtle 
causes  of  these  (in  the  shape  of  Baddhi  Ahanksra  and  the  five 
Rudimentary  Substances)’  ; and  also  the  following  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Yoga  * philosophers  ‘The  entire  elemental 
creation  ia  due  to  the  influence  of  the  past  deeds  of  men’,  ‘the 
defects  of  meu  and  also  their  activity  are  the  cause  of  Karmen', 
'intelligent  beings  are  endowed  with  their  own  respective  quali- 
ties’, ‘that  thing  alone  ia  produced  which  bad  no  existence  before', 
'that  which  is  produced  is  destroyed'. 

Sutra  30 

(3)  That  is  called  ‘Doctrine  resting  on  Implication'  on  the 
knowledge  or  acceptance  of  which  depends  the  knowledge 
or  acceptance  of  another  fact,  t 

BHA$YA 

When  it  so  happens  that  a certain  fact  having  become 
established  or  known,  other  facts  become  implied, — and  without 
these  latter  facts  the  former  fact  itself  cannot  be  established, — 
the  former,  constituting  the  baste  of  these  latter,  is  called 
‘Doctrine  resting  on  Implication'  or 'Implied  Doctrine;’  e.  g.,  when 
the  fact  that  the  cogniser  ia  distinct  from  the  body  and  the  sense- 
organs  ia  proved  or  indicated  by  the  fact  of  one  and  the  same 
object  being  apprehended  by  the  organs  of  vision  and  touch, — the 
facta  implied  are  : — (l)  that  there  are  more  sense-organs  than  one, 

(2)  that  the  sense-organs  operate  upon  particular  kinds  of  objects, 

(3)  that  they  have  their  existence  indicated  by  the  apprehension 
of  their  objects,  (4)  that  they  are  the  instruments  bringing  about 
the  cognitions  of  the  cogniser,  (5)  that  the  Bubatratum  of  qualities 

• Some  people  cake  this  to  mean  'Vaises ike  philosophy',  on  the  ground 
that  what  is  ordinarily  known  at  the  ' Yoga  ’ philosophy  does  not  hold  the 
view  that  1 asat  etpadyatt ' . 

4 In  connection  with  this  SOtra  the  PariiuAAhi  adds  an  interesting  note- 
' Bhfoana  and  others  have  provided  two  explanations  of  this  SC.:  (1)  When 
an  object  endowed  with  the  quality  of  omniecienee  is  known,  then  alone  is 
known  the  fact  of  Earth  and  the  rest  having  a creator ; so  the  former  it  an 
Implied  Doctrine  ; and  (2)  the  knowledge  of  the. fact  of  Earth  Ac.  having  a 
creator  includes  that  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  omniscient  being, —the  latter 
being  implied  by  the  former,  and  here  the  former  is  an  Implied  Doctrine. 
The  Bhiiya  and  its  followers  have  not  given  this  twofold  explanation;  as 
there  is  not  much  real  difference  between  the  two". 
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is  a substance  other  than  the  qualities  of  odour  and  the  rest,  and 
(6)  that  intelligent  beings  cognise  only  particular  objects.  All 
these  facts  are  included  in  the  aforesaid  fact  (of  the  cogniser 
being  distinct  from  the  body  &c.  &c.)  ; as  this  fact  would  not  be 
possible  without  all  those  other  facta. 

Sofro  31 

(4)  When  a fact  is  taken  for  granted  without  investiga- 
tion,* and  thence  proceeds  the  Examination  of  its  particular 
details,  we  have  a case  of  Hypothetical  Doctrine. 

BHASYA 

When  a fact  is  taken  for  granted  without  investigation,  this 
constitutes  what  is  called  'Hypothetical  Doctrine.’  e.  g.  it  is  taken 
for  granted,  without  investigation,  that  Sound  is  a substance,  and 
thence  proceeds  an  investigation  as  to  whether  Sound  is  eternal 
or  non-eternal. — in  which  investigation  are  examined  such  details 
of  Sound  aa  its  eternality  or  non-etcrnality.  An  author  ha6  re- 
course to  tbi6  kind  of  Doctrine  with  a view  to  show  off  the  clever- 
ness of  his  own  intellect  and  through  utter  disregard  for  the 
intellect  of  others. 

Lecture  VI 

Reasoning 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

We  next  proceed  to  describe  the  Factors  of  Inference. 

Satra  32 

(1)  Statement  of  the  Proposition,  (2)  Statement  of  the 
Probans,  (3)  Statement  of  the  Corroborative  Instance, 
(4)  Reaffirmation  .and  (5)  Final  Conclusion: — These  are  the 
Factors  of  Reasoning. 

“ Some  logicians  declare  that  there  are  ten  Factors  : viz. — 
(1 ) Desire  to  know,  (2)  Doubt,  (3)  Capacity  to  accomplish  what  is 
desired,  (4)  Purpose  and  (5)  Dispelling  of  the  Doubt  (in  addition  to 

• The  VSrtik*  explains  ‘ aparikjita  is  'no*  mentioned  in  the  Sutras ; 
but  it  appears  simpler  to  take  it  as  meaning  ' not  investigated.'  The  Tit- 
porya  construes  the  Siitra  thus — aiiitritdbhyupagamdd  hetoh  yatah  taduutfa- 
parikjanam  kriyatt  tasmSt  i-UrjaparihsnnAt  jrLSyate  aiSttritamapi  abhyupa- 
gat am  lutrak&rena. 
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the  five  mentioned  in  the  So/ffl) ; — why  should  not  these  addition- 
al five  have  been  mentioned  ? ” * 

To  the  above  question  the  BAffjya  makes  the  following 
answer  (1)  Ab  for  Desire  io  Know,  it  is  only  that  which  urges, 
or  brio gB  forward,  the  purpcse  meant  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
cognition  of  a thing  not  already  cognised.  Why  does  a person 
desire  to  know  what  is  cognised  ? He  does  so  simply  with  the  view 
that  when  he  ooraes  to  know  it  in  its  true  character,  he  wilt 
either  abandon  it,  or  acquire  it,  or  treat  it  with  indifference  ; so 
that  the  ideas  of  abandoning  or  acquiring  or  treating  with  indiffer- 
ence are  the  purpose  served  by  the  true  knowledge  of  the  thing  ; 
and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  this  purpose  that  the  man  desires  to  know 
the  thing ; — and  certainly  this  desire  does  not  prove  anything  [and 
>3  such  can-  not  be  regarded  is  a factor  of  reasoning,  which  is 
meant  to  prone  the  conclusion].  (2)  As  for  Doubt,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  desire  to  know,  it  apprehends  mutually  contradictory 
properties;  and  as  such  it  csn  be  regarded  as  only  proximate  to 
true  cognition  ; as  of  two  contradictory  properties  only  one  can  he 
true ; t So  that  even  though  Doubt  has  been  dealt  with  separately, 
as  a category  by  itself  [it  will  not  be  right  to  regard  it  as  a Factor 

• The  Jaina  logician,  Bhadrablhu  (B.  C.  433—35/),  who  wrote  ihc 
DatavaikdUkainryukti,  lay*  down  ten  Factor*  ; though  another  Jaina  logician 
Siddhaaena-Divlkar*  (A.  D.  1-85)  mention*  only  five.  The  ten  factor*  of 
Bhadrablhu  are : — (1)  PrntijrH,  Statement  of  the  Proposition ; (2)  ProtijHA- 
vihhrlni,  Limitation  of  the  Prat\jiU  ; (3)  H tot,  Statement  of  the  Heaton, 
(4)  H/tur-iWu hi,  Limitation  of  the  Bita;  (5)  Vipckja,  Counter-prop  otition  ; 
(6)  Vipakfapratjjtdha,  Denial  of  the  Counts r-propotition  ; (/)  Dyfldnta, 
Example ; (8)  AkAUMfA,  Doubting  the  Validity  of  the  Example  ; (9)  AkJkJqd- 
prat&rdha,  Ditpclling  of  the  Doubt ; (10)  Nigameea,  Final  Conclusion. 
The  Samiayavymddui,  of  the  BhJfya  stand*  for  the  ‘ AkAAkjSprctif.dha  \ 
•nd  ‘ SeMaya  1 for  the  ‘ Ak&ikti  of  i habrablhu.  But  here  the  parallel 
ceatca.  It  would  aeem  therefore  that  the  Bhdfya  had  in  view  a writer  other 
than  Bhadrablhu. 

t The  Puri  manuicript  rmd»  vyi}ut^d}iarmopasaAghdlJMtva...Thoogh 
the  g;*mmaticil  conitruoion  of  thia  reading  become*  difficult,  the  tense 
been  met  dearer.  With  t/  ia  reading,  the  translation  should  run  at  follow*: — 
1 Doubt  it  nearer  to  Wrong  Cognition  ; a.  to  that  form  of  Wrong  Cogni  ■ 
lion  which  apprehend*  two  contradictory  properties  at  the  tame  time;  for 
the  simple  Teat  on  that  of  the  two  contradictory  properties  only  one  can  be 
true  ; to  that  not  being  of  the  nature  of  true  Cognition,  Doubt  cannot 
prove  anything.  * 
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of  Reasoning,  as]  it  cannot  prove  anything  (not  being  of  the  nature 
of  true  cognition).  (3)  An  regards  Capacity  to  accomplish  what  is 
desired, — as  for  instance  the  Instruments  of  Right  Cognition  have 
the  capacity  of  accomplishing,  for  the  cognising  agent,  the  appre- 
hension of  the  objects  of  cognition, — this  could  not  form  part  of 
an  argument  put  forward  for  proving  a proposition,  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  statement  of  the  Proposition  forms  part  of  it 

(4)  As  for  Purpose, — which  consists  in  the  ascertaining  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  thing  sought  to  be  known, — this  is  the  result,  and 
not  o factor,  of  the  argument  put  forward  to  prove  a proposition. 

(5)  Lastly,  as  for  the  Dispelling  of  Doabt, — which  consists  in  the 
setting  forth  of  the  counter-proposition  and  then  denying  it; — 
this  only  tends  to  lend  support  to  some  other  Instrument  of  Right 
Cognition  ; and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the  argument 
put  forward  to  prove  a proposition.  ['1  hough  Desire  to  Know 
and  the  rest  cannot  be  regarded  as  Factors  of  Reasoning]  yet 
Desire  to  Know  and  the  rest  have  their  use  in  Discusaione ; 
specially  as  they  help  the  thing  concerned  to  become  known.  Aa 
(or  the  Statement  of  Proposition  and  the  rest,  on  the  other  band, 
inasmuch  as  these  tend  to  bring  about  the  true  cognition  of  the 
thing,  they  are  regarded  as  parts  or  factors,  of  the  argument  that 
is  put  forward  to  prove  a proposition.! 

From  among  those  (Factors)  as  divided  above — 

StUra  33 

The  ‘Statement  of  the  Proposition’  consists 
in  the  assertion  of  what  is  to  be  proved, — the 
Probandum. 

That  is,  the  * Statement  of  the  Proposition’  is  that  asser- 
tion which  speaks  of  the  Subject  which  is  intended  to 
be  qualified  by  that  property  which  ba9  to  be  made  known  or 
proved  (by  the  reasoning), — thi6  is  what  is  meant  by  the  words  of 

t The  Pariiuddhi  notes  that  the  difference  between  the  two  lies  in 
this  that  while  Derirt  to  Knew  and  the  -e.t  help  the  Diicuktion  by  their  mere 
pr timer,  the  Statement  qf  th • Proposition  and  Che  rekt  help  by  their  cognition. 
If  the  Dot  ire  to  know  is  prntnt,  the  Diicuikion  proceeds  ; it  ik  not  necessity 
u>  know  or  apprehend  the  Desire.  But  the  Statement  of  the  Proportion,  the 
Statement  of  the  Proharn  and  the  rett,  should  be  themselvei  * noise,  before 
they  on  lead  to  the  final  cognition  of  tbingt. 
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the  Scfra  that  * PratijUa  consists  in  the  mention  of  the  Proban- 
dum’.  [As  an  example  of  this,  we  have  the  statement]  ‘ Sound  is 
non-eternal-' 

Snfra  34 

The  ‘Statement  of  the  Probans'  is  that  which  Demon- 
strates the  Probandum,  through  its  similarity  (i.  e.  a property 
common  to  it  and)  to  the  Corroborative  Instance. 

BHASYA 

That  which  ‘demonstrates’ — *.  e.  makes  known,  or  proves — 
the  ‘Probandum’ — i.  e.,  the  property  to  be  proved  (as  belonging  to 
the  Subject), — through  a property  common  to  the  Corroborative 
Instance, — is  the  ‘Statement  of  the  Probane.'  That  is  to  say,  when 
one  notices  a certain  property  in  the  Subject  (with  regard  to  which 
the  conclusion  is  to  be  demonstrated)*  and  nctiea  the  same 
property  also  in  the  Corroborative  Instance,  and  then  puts  forward 
that  property  as  demonstrating  (or  proving)  tho  Probandum. — this 
putting  forward  of  the  said  property  constitutes  the  ‘Statement  of 
the  Probans.’  As  an  example  (in  connection  with  the  proposition 
‘Sound  is  not  eternal')  we  have  the  Statement  ‘ because  sound  has 
the  character  of  being  a product ; as  a matter  of  fact  everything 
that  is  a product  is  not  eternal.' 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

“ Does  the  aforesaid  definition  (stated  in  Su.  34)  constitute 
the  entire  definition  of  ‘Statement  of  the  Probans’?”  No. 

“ What  then  ?” 

Sutra  35 

And  also  through  dissimilarity. 

BHASYA 

That  is  to  say,  the  ' Statement  of  the  Probans  ' is  that  also 
which  demonstrates  the  Probandum  through  dissimilarity  to  the 
Corroborative  Instance  (i.a.,  through  a property  that  belongs  to  the 
Instance  and  not  to  the  Probandum).  “How?”  For  example, — 'Sound 
is  non-eternal,  because  it  has  the  character  of  being  produced,- that 

•The  term  Sidhya  is  used  in  die  present  context  rather  promiscuously. 
It  stands  (or  the  probardum,  the  character  to  be  demonstrated,  the  predicate 
of  the  conclusion, — aa  also  (or  the  Subjtet,  the  thinfi  in  regard  to  which  that 
character  is  to  be  demonstrated. 
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which  has  ntd  the  character  of  being  produced  ie  always  eternal, 
e,  g.,  such  substances  as  the  Soul  md  the  like.'* 

Snfru  36 

That  Familiar  instance, — which,  through  similarity  to 
what  is  to  be  proved  (i.  e.  the  Subject),  is  possessed  of  a 
property  of  that  (Subject) — constitutes  the  * Statement  of 
the  Corroborative  Instance.' 

BHA§YA 

t ‘ Similarity  to  what  is  proved'  consists  in  the  presence  of  the 
6ame  property  in  both  f when  by  reason  rf  this  similarity,  the 

* The  reading  o(  the  VTzia.  Edition  it  defective  ; the  proper  reading  ii 
‘iinilyafi  iabdoh,  uipaiti-dhmmahntxdt  omtpotlidhnrmaknip  nityarp,  yathA 
AtmAdidravyam o ft  found  in  the  Puri  MSS. 

t The  wording  of  thi*  Hiitro  it  not  dear.  The  meaning  it  clear 
enough:— that  ie  the  right  example  which  possesses  two  proper! ice  in 
common  with  the  Subject,— one  property  whoae  presence  in  the  Subject  it  to 
be  proved,  and  the  other  that  which  is  already  known  to  subsist  in  it.  But 
the  difficulty  arises  from  tha  presence  of  the  word  ‘ sadhyn  * in  the  SOira. 
Ordinarily  thia  word  tunds  for  the  Probindurn,  that  whose  presence  in  the 
Subject  is  to  be  proved  : that  the  word  cannot  mean  this  in  the  present  SOtra 
is  made  clear  in  the  Vdrtika.  The  translation  has  adopted  the  explanation 
provided  by  the  Tdtparya,  as  follows  ' Sidhyaiddharmya  ’ must  mesn  the 
similarity  of  the  Instance  lo  the  Svbjtc t,— this  similarity,  in  the  ate  of  the 
reasoning  1 Sound  is  non-entemal  beauic  it  ia  ■ product,  ' consisting  in  the 
presence  of  the  property  of  firing  produced,  which  ia  the  Probans  ; thia  is 
equally  present  in  the  Subject,  Sound,  which  ii  to  bt  proved  as  'non-entemal,' 
and  in  the  Instance,  dish,  Sc. ; and  on  the  basis  of  this  similarity,  the 
Instance  ii  found  to  possess  another  property  meant  to  belong  to  that  same 
Subject  (Sound),— that  is,  that  the  connection  of  Sound  with  whieh  is  to  be 
proved,  t.g.  the  property  of  non-entemslity  ; and  the  dish,  &c.,  arc  actually 
found  to  be  posiessed  of  this  last  property. 

There  ia  yet  another  difficulty; — uddharana,  aa  a ftaor  of  reasoning,  ia  a 
verbal  liniment  ; how  can  a familiar  instance,  which  is  an  object  possessing 
certain  properties,  be  called  a ' statement  ’ ? This  difficulty  hat  been 
sought  to  be  cleared  by  the  Vdrtihn, 

The  trentlation  hat  adopted  the  interpretation  of  the  V&rtikn  and  the 
EhAtya.  But  the  Sdtra  it  Capable  of  a much  simpler  interpretation— 
Sodhyena  (dharmina  amlyatvena)  iddhAranydl  (sAmAn&dhihoeany&t , tddhyosa- 
mAnddhitucrapcim  dharmAntA/amutpattidharmahatvrtmavatnTnbya)  taddharma- 
bhAvi  tsAdhyatUunmavAm)  .’—translated  thus — ' That  familiar  instance  whieh 
possessing  a property  that  it  known  to  be  cn -existent  or  concomitant  with 

N.B.  5 
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familiar  instance  is  found  to  be  possessed  of  a character  of  that 
same, — i.  e.,  the  character  of  what  is  to  be  proved.  ‘ What  is  to 
be  proved ' is  of  two  kinds— -(a)  in  some  cases  it  is  the  property  as 
qualified  by  (belonging  to)  the  object; — as  when  we  assert  the 
'non-eternality  of  Sound’;  and  (2)  in  others  it  is  the  object  a9 
qualified  by  the  property,  as  when  we  assert  that  ‘sound  is  non- 
etemal  and  it  16  this  latter  that  ia  referred  to  by  the  pronoun 
’tat’  [in  the  compound  taddharmabhsol]  (in  the  Snfra)  [and  not 
the  probandam,  which  i6  what  is  usually  6poken  of  as  ' sndhya  ’ ]. 
“ How  do  you  know  that  it  is  this  latter  that  is  meant  by  the 
word  1 sadhya  ’ here  ?”  For  the  simple  reason  that  we  find  the 
‘ property  \ ’'dharma  mentioned  separately  from  that’,  ' tat  ’ 
[so  that  * tat  ’ and  ' dharma  ' could  not  be  the  same];  the  word 
' taddharmabhdoj ’ means  ‘ that  which  has  the  bhtiva  or  presence 
of  the  dharma  or  property  of  ‘ tat  ' or  ‘that’;  that  is  to  say, 
that  familiar  instance  which  is  possessed  of  s property  that 
belongs  also  to  the  Subject;  and  it  is  such  an  instance 
which  can  be  6poken  of  as  ‘possessed  of  a property  of  the 
Subject’,  in  virtue  of  its  similarity  to  that  Subject.  For  instance, 
in:the  reasoning  ‘sound  is  non-eternal,  because  it  has  the 
character  of  being  produced’,  what  the  probans,  ‘being  pro- 
duced means  is  that  being  produced,  it  ceases  to  he, — i.  e. 
loses  itself, — i.  e.  is  destroyed  : here  we  find  that  being  produced, 
is  meant  to  be  the  means  of  prooing  (i.  e.  the  Probans) 
and  being  non-eternal  is  what  is  proved  (the  Probandum ); 
and  the  notion  that  there  is  the  relation  of  means  and  object  bet- 
ween the  two  properties  can  arise  only  when  the  two  are  found 
to  co-exist  in  any  one  thing;  and  it  arises  only  by  reason  of  the 
* similarity  ’ (of  a number  of  thingB,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
two  properties  are  found  to  co-exist);  so  that  when  one  has  per- 


the  probandum,  post esses  also  the  probandum The  BhAfya,  the  VSrtika 
and  the  TAtparya  appear  to  have  been  led  away  by  the  impossibility  of  there 
being  any  ' S&dharmya  ‘ (similarity)  between  the  Instance  (which  is  an 
object,  a dharmin)  and  the  Probandum  (which  ia  a property,  t dharma). 
But  the  BhAjya  itself  afford  ■ an  explanation  (below)  which  shows  that 
‘ SeJharmya  ' mtara  ‘ concomitance  in  a single  substratum  and  not 
limilartiy  ; and  that  this  concomitance  is  between  the  two  properties — e.  g. 
non  entemality  ' (probandum)  and  ‘being  produced',  both  of  which,  known 
to  be  concomitant,  should  subsist  in  the  Instance. 
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ceivei  the  said  relation  in  the  familiar  instance,  he  naturally 
infers  the  same  in  Sound  also;— the  form  of  the  inference 
being  ' Sound  also  is  non -eternal,  beciuie  it  hai  the  character  of 
being  produced,  juet  like  such  things  at  the  dish,  the  cup  and 
like*.  And  this  is  called  ‘Statement  of  the  Corroborative  Instance’, 
‘udoharana'  because  it  is  what  is  the  menu  of  establishing,  bet- 
ween the  two  properties,  of  the  relation  of  meins  and  object. 
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And  the  other  kind  of  ‘sUUment  of  Corroborative 
Instance'  is  that  which  is  contrary  to  what  has  been 
described  in  the  foregoing  SClra. 

BHASYA 

What  is  meant  to  be  described  is  that  ‘familiar’  initance 
which  constitutes  the  ‘Statement  of  Corroborative  Instance’;  so 
that  what  the  Sutra  means  is  that  the  other  kind  of  Statement  of 
the  (heterogeneous)  Instance  consists  in  lAnf/omiliorinstonee  wAieA, 
through  dissimilarity  to  what  is  to  be  proved,  it  nol  potreased  of  a 
proper t of  that  Subject-  E . g.  ‘Sound  is  non-eternal’,  because  it  has 
the  character  of  being  produced.-cverjlAing  noi  AovinglAecWoc/er 
of  being  produced  is  eternal,  for  imtonce,  the  'Seal  and  the  rail’;— 
here  'Soul  and  the  rest’  constitute  the  required  ‘familiar  instance.' 
which,  through  their  ' dissimilarity  to  what  is  to  be  proved'— i.  «. 
on  account  of  their  not  having  the  chorocter  of  being  produced,— 
are  not  ‘ poasessed  of  the  property  of  the  Subject,’— i.  e.  the 
property  of  non-eternality.  When  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Soul,  the  character  of  being  produced  being  abaent  * it  doer  not 
posseaa  non-eternality.  we  infer  the  contrary  in  the  caae  of 

gound ' because  Sound  ia  possessed  of  the  character  of  being 

produced,  Sound  ia  non-eternal’.t 

• The  reading  ' syn — 6Wedt'  is  wrwg;  the  corot  rmding  given  in  the 
Puri  Ma.  ia  ‘ sydMdrdi 

t The  TStparya  takes  eaceptwn  to  the  ((ample  cited  in  the  Bhifja 
" Both  the  eiemplei  cited  in  the  BUfye- *»t  of  the  Homogeneous  Instance 
si  well  as  that  of  the  Heterogeneous  Instma-arc  the  te  of  dm  'aflirmsti re- 
negative  ’ kind  ; and  in  the  latter  as  it  has  declared  that  the  absence  of 
dw  property  tn  he  proved  i a due  to  the  ibusce  of  dm  character  whhh 
proves  it ; and  this  ia  not  right,  as  in  the  caw  of  the  ' affinnatire-iwtive  ' 
seasoning,  even  though  a heteiogenera  Instinct  be  available,  the  right 
comae  la  alwnye  to  cite  tho  homogeneous  Instants ; is  the  dimmUunty  of  a 
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When  the  Probana  is  stated  with  a view  to  similarity — i.  e. 
in  the  affirmative  form, — what  constitutes  the  Statement  of  the 
Instance  is  that  familiar  instance  which,  through  its  similarity  to 
what  is  to  be  proved,  is  possessed  of  a property  of  the  Subject; 
and  when  the  Probana  is  6tated  with  a view  to  dissimilarity, — i.  e. 
in  the  negative  form — the  Statement  of  the  Instance  consists  of 
that  familiar  instance  which,  through  its  dissimilarity  to  wbat  is 
to  be  proved,  does  not  possess  the  property  of  the  Subject.  In  the 
former  case,  the  observer  perceives,  in  the  Instance,  that  it  pos- 
sesses two  properties  60  related  that  the  presence  of  the  one  proves 
the  presence  of  the  other,  and  from  this  he  comes  to  infer  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Subject  alsotbe  presence  of  the  one  should  prove 
the  presence  of  the  other  ; — and  in  the  latter  case  he  observes 
in  regard  to  the  Instance  that  there  are  two  properties  so  related 
that  the  absence  of  one  proves  the  absence  of  another,  and  from 
this  be  comes  to  infer  that  in  the  care  of  the  Subject  also  the  said 
properties  are  similarly  related,  the  absence  of  one  proving  the 
absence  of  the  other. 

The  process!  of  corroboration  by  means  of  familiar  instances) 
is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  fallacious  Probans;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  are  regarded  as  'fallacious',  as  not  true  probans. 

The  subject  of  this  related  capacity  of  the  Probans  and  the 
Instance  is  very  subtle  and  difficult  to  grasp  ; it  can  be  rightly- 
understood  only  by  exceptionally  wise  and  learned  men. 
thing  is  recognised  always  after  its  similtrrity  ; to  thit  it  is  not  right  to  hove 
recourse  to  the  roundabout  way  when  a straight  road  is  available  for  the 
same  purpose."  This  contention  appears  to  be  favoured  by  the  Virtika 
alto,  which  says  that  an  instance  of  the  heterogeneous  Instance  is  to  be 
found  cited  in  connection  with  the  ' Negative  ' reasoning.  The  instance 
that  the  Tjtporya  would  have  it  found  in  the  following  reasoning — * The 
living  body  is  with  Soul  because  otherwise  it  would  be  without  the  life- 
breath, — like  the  jar  ’,  where  the  ‘ property  ’ of  the  Subject— the  living  body 
— having  the  life-breath — is  not  present  in  the  jar.  What  the  Bhdfya  itself 
proceeds  to  explain  in  the  next  sentence  shows  that  the  instance  cited  cannot 
be  the  right  one  ; if  it  is  true  that  * when  the  Probane  is  stated  affirmatively, 
the  Instance  cited  should  be  homogeneous  then  in  the  case  of  tho  reason- 
ing * Sound  is  non-eternal,  because  it  has  the  character  of  being  produced  ’ — 
wherr  the  probana  is  stated  affirmatively — the  right  example  could  not  be 
the  heterogeneous  one  ; while  if  the  reasoning  is  put  forward  in  the  form 
'the  living  body  is  with  Soul,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  urithoul  the  life- 
breath  ' — where  the  probana  is  stated  negativity — we  would  have  the  hetero- 
geneous Instance  of  the  for  as  cited  by  the  Tatporya. 
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The  'Re-affirmation'  is  that  which,  on  the  strength  of 
the  Instance,  re-atserts  the  Subject  as  being  ‘so'  [i.e.,  as 
possessing  the  character  which  has  been  found,  in  the 
[□stance,  to  be  concomitant  with  the  Probandum] — or  as 
being  'not  so’  [i.e.,  as  not  possessing  the  character  which 
has  been  found  ia  the  Instance  to  be  concomitant  with 
the  negation  of  the  Probandum  ] 

BHASYA 

The  term  ‘ udsharnaasSpih^ah’  means  ‘depending  on  the 
Instance’ — i.e.  on  the  strength  of  the  Instance. 

(a)  When  the  Instance  cited  is  the  homogeneous  one, 
which  is  similar  to  the  Subject, — e-  g.  when  the  Dish  i6  cited  as 
the  example  to  show,  that  it  is  a product  and  is  non-eternal — we 
have  the  ‘ Re -affirmation’  stated  in  the  form,  ‘ Sound  it  sc.’ — 
/.  e.  ‘Sound  is  a product  * ; where  the  character  of  being  a product 
is  affirmed  of  the  Subject  Sound,  (i)  When  the  Instance  cited  is 
the  heterogeneous  one,  which  is  dissimilar  to  the  Subject,— e.  g. 
when  the  Soul  is  cited  as  an  example  of  the  substance  which,  not 
icing  a product,  is  eternal, — the  ‘Re-affirmation’  is  6taied  in  the 
form  ‘Sound  is  not  so’  ; where  the  character  of  icing  a product 
is  reasserted  of  the  Subject,  Sound,  through  the  denial  of  the 
affirmation  of  the  character  of  nof  being  produced.  Thus  there 
are  two  kinds  of  Reaffirmation,  based  upon  the  two  kinds  of 
Instance. 

The  term  ’apasamhUra'  (in  order  to  be  made  applicable  to  the 
Verbal  re-affirmation)  should  be  explained  as  that  by  means  of 
which  there  is  reassertion  (apasamhriyate  anena).  * 


* On  this  Sfltra,  the  Pariiuddhi  remarks  as  follows: — When  the  Sana 
speaks  of  the  two  kinds  of  Re-sffirmstiori,  it  refers  to  the  definitions  Chat  it 
has  given  of  the  two  kinds  of  Instance  io  the  two  preceding  Sfltras.  The 
two  kinds  of  Instance  have  been  defined  separetely  ; but  the  corresponding 
two  kinds  of  Re-offirmaluir.  are  defined  in  one  Sana.  The  Tiiparya  observes 
that  the  definition  common  to  both  kinds  of  Re-affirmations  would  be  in  the 
form— 3TOCTP  ( RMt'I  ) 3TfRf: — i.  Re-affirmation 

consists  in  the  re-assertion  of  the  Subject  (as  possessing  the  Probans),  on 

the  strength  of  the  Instance. 
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INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Even  though  the  Statement  of  the  Probans  and  Re- affirmation 
are  both  of  two  kinds,  yet  of  one  uniform  character  is — 

Snfra  39 

the  Final  Conclusion,  which  is  the  re-statement  of  the 
Proposition  on  the  basis  of  the  Statement  of  the  Probans.* 

The  Probans  having  been  stated  either  per  similarity  or  per 
dissimilarity,  we  have  a recapitulation  (of  the  entire  reasoning)  in 
accordance  with  the  Instance;  and  this  recapitulation  constitutes 
the  Final  Conclusion  ; which  is  in  the  form — 'Therefore,  having 
the  character  of  product,  Sound  is  non-eternal.’  This  has  been 
called  ‘ Nigamana  ' (Final  Conclusion),  because  it  serves  to 
connect  or  string  together  ( nigamyanle ’ anena ) the  Proposition, 
the  Statement  of  the  Probans,  the  Statement  of  the  Example  and 
the  Re-affirmation  ; the  word  ‘ nigamyante  ' being  synonymous 
with  the  'samarthyante',  (are  ‘supported’)  and  ‘ sambadhyante  ' 
('are  connected’). 

When  the  Probane  has  been  stated  per  similarity,  the  Proposi- 
tion is  in  the  (orm  of  the  Statement  ‘ Sound  is  non-eternal’; — the 
Probans  is  stated  in  the  lorm  'because  it  has  the  character  of 
being  a product’; — the  Instance  is  in  the  form ‘things  like  the 
dish,  which  have  the  character  of  being  a product,  are  all  non- 
eternal’  ; the  Re-affir motion  is  in  the  form  ‘Sound  also  has  the 
same  character  of  being  a product’ and  the  Final  Conclusion  i6 
in  the  form  ‘therefore,  having  the  character  of  being  a product 
Sound  is  non-eternal.’  Similarly,  when  the  Probans  is  stated  per 
dissimilarity,  the  Proposition  is  in  the  form  ‘Sound  is  non- 
eternal’  ; — ‘ because  it  has  the  character  of  being  a product, 
(Proiaos)’; — ‘such  things  as  the  Soul  which  are  not  products  are 
eternal’  (Instance)-, — ‘Sound  U not  a thing  that  is  not  a product 
(Re-affirmation) ; — ‘ therefore  not  being  a non-product,  Sound  16 
non-eternal’  (Final  Conclusion). 


• As  b matter  of  fact,  die  Final  Conclusion  is  what  it  established  or 
proved,  while  the  Proposition  assent  what  it  yet  to  be  proved  ; but  the  two 
refer  to  the  same  thing ; that  which  appears  in  the  conclusion  as  proved  it 
precisely  what  has  appeared  before  in  the  Proposition  at  lo  bl  proved. 
So  that  there  is  no  incongruity  in  speaking  of  the  Conclusion  as  being  the 
Proposition. 
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In  every  inferential  statement,  which  consists  of  the  (five 
'Factors,')  several  distinct  pramSnas  commingle  end  co-operate  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  the  end  (in  the  shape  of  inferential 
cognition).  There  is  ‘commingling*  in  the  following  caaes-(a)  In  the 
inference  bearing  on  Sound,  the  Proposition  ('Sound  is  non- 
eternal') comes  under  verbal  cognition,  and  verbal  assertion,  unless 
it  is  heard  directly  from  a £?i,— cannot  by  itself  be  accepted  as 
‘trustworthy’ ; and  it  stands  in  need  of  corroboration  by  Percep- 
tion and  Inference  ; (i)  in  the  Sta/emenf  of  the  Probans  we  have 
an  ‘Inference*,  being  deduced,  as  it  is,  from  the  cognition  of 
similarity  by  the  Statement  of  the  Instance  this  has  been 
explained  clearly  in  the  Bhtisya  dealing  with  the  Stotemenl  of  the 
Instance  ;-(e)  the  Statement  of  the  Instance  represents ‘Perception’ ; 
the  deduction  of  the  unseen  (unknown  or  uncertain  conclusion) 
from  the  seen  (what  is  perceived  in  the  Instance)  being  only 
natural;-^)  the  Re-affirmotion  is  in  the  form  of  ‘Analogy’,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  form  ‘as  that  so  this  or  ‘ this  is  not  as  that  is*, 
when  there  is  denial  of  the  analogous  character  ; in  which  case 
the  Re-affirmation  is  in  the  form  of  the  denial  of  the  contrary 
character  ; — (e)  the  Final  Conclusion  serves  to  6how  how  all  the 
Factors  combined  are  capable  of  bringing  about  the  cognition  of  a 
single  object  (in  the  shape  of  the  Probandam  through  that  of  the 
Probans). 

There  is  mutual  co-operation  also  among  the  five  ‘Factors’; 
e.g-  (o)  If  there  were  no  Proposition,  there  would  be  no  basis  on 
which  the  Statement  of  the  Probans  and  the  other  Factors  could 
proceed ; (6)  if  there  were  no  Statement  of  the  Probans,  the 
instrumental  efficiency  of  what  (towards  the  bringing  about  of  the 
cognition)  could  be  shown  (by  tbe  Inference)  ?~what  again  would 
that  be  whose  connection  with  the  Instance  and  the  Probandum 
could  be  shown  ? — on  the  basis  of  what  again  could  there  be  the 
Final  Conclusion  consisting  in  the  re-statement  of  the  Propo- 
sition ? — (c)  If  there  were  no  Statement  of  the  Instance , what  would 
that  be  to  which  there  would  be  similarity,  or  dissimilarity,  of 
what  ia  put  forward  as  the  means  (Probans)  of  proving  the  Pro- 

■ The  Probans  is  recognised  a s such  only  when  the  reasoner  hat  be- 
come cognisant  of  the  invariable  concomitance  between  the  Probandum 
and  the  Probant  as  perceived  in  the  thing  that  ia  cited  as  the  Instance. 
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bandum  ? — on  the  strength  of  similarity  to  what  too  would  the 
final  recapitulation  proceed  (d)  If  there  were  no  Reaffirmation, 
the  character  put  forward  as  proving  the  Probandum,  not  having 
its  presence  in  the  Probandum  reasserted,  could  not  accomplish 
its  purpose  ; — (e)  lastly,  in  the  absence  of  the  Final  Conclusion, 
there  would  he  nothing  to  indicate  the  mutual  relationship  among 
the  Proposition  and  the  other  Factors,  or  the  fact  of  their  combin- 
ing to  accomplish  a common  purpose  ; and  what  too  would  it  be 
that  would  be  declared  as  proved  by  means  of  such  expressions  ss 
'so  i6  this’  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  purpose  served  by  each  cf  the 
five  ‘Factors  of  Reasoning.’  * (a)  The  Proposition  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  mentioning  the  relation  between  the  character  to  be 
proved  and  the  Subject  ; (6)  the  Statement  of  the  Probans  serves 
the  purpose  of  stating  the  fact  of  a certain  character,  which  is 
either  similar  or  dissimilar  to  whet  is  stated  in  the  Instance, 
proving  what  is  to  be  proved  ; (c)  the  Statement  of  the  Instance 
serves  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  presence,  between  the  two 
characters,  of  the  relation  of  ‘proof  and  proved’  (Probans  and  Pro- 
bandum), as  ma  nifested  in  a single  substratum;  (</)  the  purpose  served 
by  the  Reaffirmation  ig  to  indicate  the  co-existence  (in  the  Subject) 
of  the  character  put  forward  as  Pro  bans  with  that  put  forward  as 
the  Probandum ; — (e)  and  the  Final  Conclusion  serves  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  it  is  not  possible  to  deny,  in  regard  to  the  parti- 
cular Probandum  (and  Subject),  the  relation  of  ‘proof  and  proved’ 
which  has  been  Found,  in  the  Instance,  to  subsist  between  the 
two  characters,  t 


• Though  the  purpote  of  each  Factor  haa  already  been  shown  under 
the  tutro  defining  each  of  them,  yet  the  Author  proceed*  to  explain  it  again, 
for  the  good  of  hii  disciples. — Tdlporya. 

t The  Final  Conclusion  thua  it  not  the  tame  at  the  Proposition  ; the 
latter  put*  forward  the  fact  only  tentatively,  as  requiring  confirmation  by 
the  reasoning  with  the  aid  of  the  Probant  and  the  Instance,  while  the  former 
puts  it  forward  as  one  fully  established,  and  thus  precluding  the  possibility 
of  the  truth  being  contrary  to  it.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the  Proposition-, 
at,  if  it  did,  then  the  rest  of  the  Factors  would  be  entirely  futile.- Tdtporya. 

The  above  remarks  of  the  Tdlporya  show  that  the  writer  was  conscious 
of  the  objection  that  every  syllogism  involves  the  fallacy  of  Petitio  Priitcipii; 
and  hat  supplied  a reasonable  answer. 
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When  the  Probans  and  the  Instance  have  been  duly  put  for- 
ward in  the  correct  form,  in  the  manner  described  above,  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  the  Opponent  to  urge  (against  the  reasoning! 
any  ‘Futile  Rejoinder, ’-in  the  shape  of  urging  contrary  arguments 
vitiating  either  the  similarity  or  the  dissimilarity  of  theProbans — 
or  any  one  of  the  many  ‘Clinchers.’  The  Opponent  who  has  re- 
course to  ‘Futile  Rejoinder*  does  so  Iwith  effect)  only  after  he  has 
shown  the  doubtful  character  of  the  relation  of  'proof  and  proved' 
between  the  two  characters  as  found  in  the  Instance;  and  aa  a 
matter  of  fact  a Probans  is  put  forward  as  such  only  when  its 
relation  of  'proof  and  proved’  to  the  Probandum  haa  been  duly 
grasped  in  the  Instance, — and  not  when  its  mere  ‘similarity’  or 
‘dissimilarity’ to  the  character  in  the  Instance  has  been  recog- 
nised. [So  that  when  the  Probans  is  duly  stated,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  Futile  Rejoinder  or  Clinchers  being  urged  against  it.] 

Section  <7) 

Factors  Supplementary  to  Reasoning 
Cogitation  ( Tarka ) 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

After  the  Factors  of  Reasoning,  it  is  necessary  to  define 
Tarka,  Cogitation.*  This  is  what  is  declared  in  the  neat  StUra. 

Satra  40 

When  the  real  character  of  a thing  is  not  well  known, 
there  is  put  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that 
real  character,  a reasoning  (in  support  of  a certain  conclu- 
sion) which  indicates  the  pretence  of  proof  (showing  the  un- 
desirability or  absurdity  of  a contrary  conclusion); — and  this 
is  called  'Cogitation.' 

BHA$YA 

Aa  a matter  of  fact,  when  the  real  character  of  a thing  is  not 
well  known,  there  is  a desire  to  know  it; — this  desire  appearing  in 

* Because  this  it  mentioned  in  the  opening  Sfltn,  next  to  'Avayava', 
and  also  because  it  serves  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  inferential  con  - 
elution  by  setting  aside  its  contrary. 

The  Via.  Scries  edition  haa  a superfluous  ‘ Lrrhifi  ' here  ; it  is  tbteot 
in  the  Puri  MSS. 
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the  form  ‘may  I know  it.’  After  this  comes  the  doubt  B6  to  the  thing 
possessing  this  or  that  particular  character—  one  of  two  contradic- 
tory characters;*  this  doubt  appearing  in  the  form — is  this  thing 
so  and  60,  or  is  it  not  so  and  so  and  when  one  comes  to  ponder 
over  these  two  contradictory  characters,  if  he  finds  proofs  in 
support  of  one  of  them,  he  accepts  (or  assents  to)  it. — this  assent 
being  in  the  form  ‘there  are  proofs  supporting  this  fact;  and  as 
there  are  proofs,  the  thing  must  have  this  character,  and  not  the 
other  one 

As  an  example  of  this  Cogitation,  we  have  the  following 
(in  regard  to  the  cognitive  Soul  being  a product  and  having  a 
beginning,  or  being  beginninglcss) : — First  of  all  there  arises  a 
desire  to  know  the  real  character  of  the  co &niser,  the  agent  who 
cognises  what  is  to  be  cognised, — this  desire  being  in  the  form 
‘may  I know  the  real  character  of  the  oogniser.’ — Then  comes 
the  doubt  in  the  form — 'has  this  cogniaer  a beginning  or  is  it 
heginningless  ?’ — thus  the  real  character  of  the  thing  being 
in  doubt,  and  not  well  known,  the  enquirer  accepts  and  assents 
to  that  particular  character  in  support  of  which  he  finds  proofs 
and  grounds  for  acceptance.  For  instance  (in  the  particular  case 
cited  ) the  proof  would  be  in  the  following  form, — ‘If  the  cogniser 
were  beginningless,  then  alone  would  Birth  & Rebirth  and  Re- 
lease be  possible  for  him; — Birth  & Rebirth  consisting  in  the 
functioning,  one  after  the  other,  of  pain,  birth,  activity,  defect 
and  ignorance,  among  whom  that  which  follows  is  the  cause  of 
that  which  precedes  it;  and  Release  consisting  in  the  disappear- 
ance, one  after  the  other,  of  these  same  (as  declared  in  Su.  1*1*2); 
and  both  of  these  would  be  impossible  for  him,  if  the  cogniser  had 
a beginning;  for  in  that  case  the  cogniser  would  be  connected 
with  a particular  set  of  body,  sense-organs,  intellection  and  sen- 
sations, only  when  he  would  come  into  existence  for  the  first  time; 
so  that  these,  body  and  the  rest,  could  not  be  the  products  of  his 

9 Doubt  is  a necessary  element  in  Tarka  ; ss  it  >•  only  when  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  presence  o[  this  or  tbit  particular  character  that  we  can  have 
a reasoning  which  shows  the  impossibility  of  the  presence  of  one,  and  hence 
the  certainty  of  the  presence  of  the  other  character  ; and  it  is  this  reasoning 
that  constitutes  Tarha. 

t The  proof  in  support  being  in  the  form  of  the  absurdity  or  impossi- 
bility of  the  other  alternative. 
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own  past  actions;  and  further,  anything  that  is  born  also  ceases  to  be 
(very  soon  after);  bo  that,  becoming  non-existent  or  destroyed,  he 
would  not  be  these  to  undergo  the  experiences  resulting  from  his 
actions; — thus  then  for  any  one  cogniser,  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  have  either  connection  with  more  than  one  body,  or 
disconnection  (separation)  from  any  body  at  all.’  If  (in  another 
instance)  the  reasoner  finds  no  6uch  proof  forthcoming,  he  does 
not  accept  or  assent  to  the  conclusion.*  It  is  reasoning  of  this 
kind  that  is  called  ‘ Tarka ',  'Cogitation.’ 

[The  Sutra  says  that  Tarka  is  ‘for  the  purpose  of  knowing 
the  real  character  of  the  thing’;  against  this  an  objection  is 
raised ; ]— "Why  should  this  reasoning  be  said  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  the  true  knowledge  of  the  real  character',  and 
not  to  be  that  knowledge  itself  [appearing  as  it  has  hcen  re- 
presented to  do,  in  the  form  ‘the  thing  must  be  so  and  so.  and  of 
no  other  kind’,  which  is  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
real  character  of  the  things  appears.]?” 

Our  answer  to  this  is  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to 
speak  of  the  reasoning  as  embodying  the  knowledge  itself,  because, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  it  ia  indecisive,  being  purely  permissive  in  its 
chracter, — the  reasoner  simply  assenting  to  the  assertion  of  one  of 
the  two  suspected  characters,  on  the  strength  of  the  proof  adduced; 
and  he  does  not  (by  this  reasoning  alone)  accurately  determine 
or  decide,  or  ascertaint  that  the  thing  must  be  so  and  so. 

"How  then  doea  the  reasoning  serve  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  knowledge  of  the  real  character  of  things  •" 

The  true  knowledge  arises  from  the  force  of  the  Instrument 
of  Cognition  (which  becomes  fully  operative  and  effective)  when 
following  after  the  reasoning,  which  has  been  duly  considered  and 
found  to  be  free  from  all  defects,  and  which  appears  in  the 
form  of  assent  to  the  conclueion  indicated  by  the  said  Instrument 


* The  Viz.  S.  edition  reads  inedmjirdli,  which  is  dearly  wrong  ; the 
correct  reading  is  /anmJnujVWfi,  as  the  Puri  MS.  and  the  TSiparya  read. 

t The  author  put6  forth  ocvcral  aynooyma  with  a view  to  ahow  that  the 
form  in  which  the  reatoning  appear  ia  totally  different  from  that  of  > defi- 
nite, fully  aicertained  cognition,—  says  the  TStporya. 
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of  Cognition;*  and  it  16  in  this  manner  that  the  reasoning  serves 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  true  knowledge  of  the  real 
character  of  things,  t 

Thus  then,  we  find  that  Cogitation  serves  the  purpose  of 
restoring  or  resuscitating  the  PramSnas  or  Instruments  of 
Cognition  (which  have  become  shaken  by  doubts  in  regard  to 
the  truth  of  the  conclusions  arising  from  them),  and  (thereby) 
assents  to  and  confirms  those  conclusions;  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  is  mentioned  along  with  'Pramitna'  in  the  Sutra  (1.21)  which 
defines  Discussion. 

This  Cogitation  assents  to  or  confirms  the  notion  a6  to  the 
real  character  of  a thing  whose  real  character  is  not  known;  i.e. 
the  idea  of  the  thing  as  it  really  exists,  which  is  what  is  meant 
by  its 'real  character’;  i.e.  the  character  that  ia  free  from  all 
misconceptions  with  regard  to  the  thing,  t 

Nirnaya-Demonstrated  Troth 
INTRODUCTORY  BH*$YA 

In  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  above -described 
Cogitation — 

Sufra  41 

“when  there  is  an  ascertainment  of  the  real  character 
of  the  thing  after  duly  deliberating  over  the  two  sides  of  the 
question — an  argument  in  favour  of  a certain  conclusion  and 
also  that  in  its  confutation§— we  have  what  is  called  ‘De- 
monstrated Truth'.  'Nirnaya' 

* The  reading  or  (he  Viz.  S.  edition  it  again  defective  : in  L.  4,  for 
lakfanjnvgritho  we  should  read  ‘ hkfandduhJ  ' ai  read  by  the  Puri  MS.,  by 
the  TSlparya  and  also  by  three  other  MSS.  ae  mentioned  in  the  footnote  in 
the  Viz  S.  edition. 

t By  declaring  that  the  true  knowledge  arises  from  the  force  of  the  In- 
strument of  Cognition,  the  author  meant  to  lay  terete  upon  the  fact  that 
Tarka  can  never,  by  iailf,  be  the  independent  meant  of  any  knowledge — 
TSlparya. 

I For  ‘ ya&SbhAva,  ' read  ' tathSbhSva  ’ which  givei  better  tense  and 
is  supported  by  the  VSrliJui. 

$ By  ‘pakfa’  and  'pratipakfa’  here  are  meant  respectively — (1)  the  argu. 
mem  in  favour  of  a certain  conclusion,  and  (2)  the  argument  against  thtt 
conclusion.  Such  it  tht  interpretation  by  the  BhSiya,  the  VOrtiha  and  the 
TSlparya.  But  the  Nydyasutravioarana  of  RSdhBmohana  takes  ‘pratipakfa ' 
at  the  argument  against  the  view  opposed  to  the  said  conclusion. 
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In  regard  to  every  matter  of  dispute  we  have  two  opposite 
views — one  seeks  to  establish  the  truth  of  a certain  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  thing  under  investigation,  and  the  other 
denies  that  conclusion,  and  seeks  to  confute  the  former  view ; 
andj  these  two, — the  arguments  lavouring  and  the  arguments 
demolishing — are  based  upon — i.  e.  put  forward  with  a view 
to — the  ‘conclusion’  (poija)  and  its  ‘confutation*  iprufipa&ja); 
and  the  two  sets  of  arguments  themselves,  when  appearing  to- 
gether,— i.e.  when  put  forward  aide  by  side, — come  to  be  spoken 
of  respectively  as  the  'pah$a'  (a  certain  view)  and  'pratipaiqa' 
(the  contrary  view).  And  of  these  two  views,  it  is  neceeary  that 
one  should  be  rejected  and  the  other  confirmed  ; and  when  one 
is  confirmed,  the  * ascertainment * with  regard  to  that  is  called 
' Demonstrated  Tmlti,  ’ Nirnaya  . 

An  opponent  [being  misled  by  the  terms  ‘pokin',  ‘one  view’, 
and  'pratipahfa',  ‘contrary  view’,  to  think  that  the  whole  definition 
refers  to  Discussion,  and  it  implies  the  presence  of  an  element 
of  Doubt]  urges  the  following  objection “It  is  not  possible  to 
have  the  said  ascertainment  by  means  of  the  ‘pakfa  and  praii- 
pakfa'.  In  every  Discussion  what  happens  ia  as  follows: — (A)  At 
first,  one  disputant  states  one  view  and  supports  it*  with  argu- 
ments, and  rejects  all  the  objections  that  the  other  party  could 
bring  against  that  view  ; - (B)  the  second  disputant  thereupon 
refutes  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the  former  in  support  of 
his  view,  and  also  answers  the  arguments  urged  against  the 
objections  put  forward  by  himself — (C)  so  it  goes  on,  until  one 
( set  ol  arguments  ) stops;  and  when  one  ha6  stopped,  the  other 
becomes  established;  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  latter  set  of  argu- 
ments alone  (and  not  by  both,  as  said  in  the  Stitra)  that  we  have 
that  ‘ascertainment  of  the  real  character  of  the  thing*  which  is 
called  ‘Demonstrated  Truth’.  [So  that  it  is  not  right  to  speak  of 
the  ‘ascertainment’  as  obtained  through  both  ‘ pakfa  and 
pralipakfa  ’]  ; specially  as  in  a bona-Jide  discussion,  both  parties 
sre  equally  certain  as  to  the  truth  of  their  allegations,  and  there 
is  no  element  of  Doubt  in  their  minds ; or  else,  they  would  not 
engage  in  the  Discussion.” 

* The  Viz.  S.  Edition  rads  a superfluous  'lam'  here  , which  is  not 
found  either  in  the  Puri  MS.  or  in  the  reading  adopted  by  the  Tdtpatya. 
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The  answer  to  the  above  is  that,  as  a matter  of  fact  ascer- 
tainment' ia  got  at  through  both.  “How  is  this  proved  ?”  In  the 
following  manner,  we  reply.  Every  Discussion  ends  in  showing 
the  possibility  or  reasonableness  of  one  view  and  the  impossibility 
or  unreasonableness  of  the  ‘confutation’  of  (the  arguments  against) 
that  view,  [or  Dice  oersa.  the  reasonableness  of  the  confutation  and 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  original  view];  and  it  is  only  when  we 
have  both  of  these — the  reasonableness  and  anreastmablenesj—  that 
they  conjointly  set  aside  the  doubt  or  uncertainty  attaching  to  the 
real  character  of  the  thing  ; while  if  we  do  not  have  them  both, 
the  uncertainty  continues  to  remain. 

'After  deliberating — i.e.,  after  having  carried  on  due  dclibera- 
tion.  This ‘deliberation’  consists  in  the  bringing  to  light — i.e., 
formulating — the  two  aides  of  the  question  ; whereby  it  provides 
the  occasion  for  reasonings  to  operate, — i.e  , to  be  put  forward 
(with  a view  to  ascertain  the>truth). 

What  ia  declared  here  in  this  Sa/ra  must  be  taken  as  refer- 
ring to  mutually  contradictory  views  pertaining  to  one  and  the 
same  thing.  When  it  ia  found  that  the  two  contradictory  characters 
subsist  in  similar  things  (and  not  in  the  eame  thing),  then  both 
being  posiible,  both  are  accepted ; for  the  simple  reason  that  due 
investigation  has  shown  such  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  things; 
for  example,  when  the  definition  of  iSa&stonce  is  Elated  in  the  form 
‘Substance  is  that  which  baa  Motion,’  it  it  found  that  a Substance, 
for  which  Motion  is  possible  or  certain,  ‘baa  motion,’  while  at  the 
Btme  time,  there  are  substances  for  which  no  activity  ia  possible, 
and  these  certainly  'have  no  motion'  [so  that  in  regard  to  this  case 
both  views 'Substance  has  motion’  and  ‘Substance  has  no  motion,' 
are  admissible,  and  aesuch  cannot  be  called ‘contradictory  views']. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  same  thing,  if  the  two  contradictory 
characters  are  predicated  in  reference  to  different  points  of  time, 
then  there  is  an  option  with  regard  to  time  [both  being  accepted 
as  true,  in  reference  to  different  points  of  time] ; e g.,  the  same 
substance  which,  at  one  time  being  moving,  is  said  to  ‘have 
motion,'  may  be  admitted  to  ‘have  no  motion'  at  another  time, 
when  either  the  motion  may  not  have  yet  appeared,  or  it  may 
have  ceased. 
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When  the  Satro  declares,  that  ‘Demonstrated  Trulh  is  that 
ascertainment  which  is  jo t at  after  duly  deliberating  the  two  sides 
of  a question'  it  ib  not  meant  to  apply  to  all  kinds  of  Demonstrated 
Troth  ; for  in  the  case  of  perception,  which  is  born  of  the 
contact  of  the  senae-organ  with  the  object,  the  Demonstrated  Truth 
consists  simply  in  the  ‘ascertainment  ol  the  object’ ; — it  is  only 
in  regard  to  a thing  in  doubt,;which  is  under  investigation  [and 
with  regard  to  which  a Cogitation  has  been  put  forward],  that 
Demonstrated  Troth  consists  in  the  ascertainment  got  at  by  duly 
deliberating  the  two  sides  <tf  the  question-,  while  lastly,  in  regard 
to  the  subject-matter  of  Discussion  and  the  Scriptures  there  is  no 
‘deliberation’  (or  doubt).* 

Thus  ends  the  First  Daily  Lesson  in  the  First  Discourse  of 
Vitsyayana's  Bhtlqya. 

Discourse  i 
Second  Daily  Lesson 
Lecture  (1) 

Controversy 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

tThere  are  three  kinds  of  Controversy— (l)  Discussion, 
(2)  Disputation  and  (3)  Wrangling.  Of  these — 

• In  the  cite  ol  Perception  we  hare  neither  ' deliberation  1 nor  the  * two 
•ides  of  the  queition — in  the  oee  of  things  under  investigation  we  hive 
both  ; while  in  ihe  ate  of  Discussion,  we  have  the  ‘ two  sidca  of  the  questi- 
on, ’ but  no  ‘ deliberation,1— as  each  party  is  equally  certain  of  his  view  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Scriptures,  there  may  be  * two  sides  ’ ; but  there  is  no 
‘ deliberation  * or  ' doubt.  1 

The  NySyasutrevivaropa  remarks  that  in  the  case  of  ' Inference  for 
one’a-own  benefit,  also,  there  is  neither  * doubt  ’ nor  ‘ two  sides.  ’ 

t The  connection  of  the  two  Daily  Lessons  is  thus  explained  in  the 
PariSuddhi-~‘ The  entire  method  of  reasoning  with  all  its  accessories  has  been 
explained  in  the  First  Daily  Lesson.  All  thil  reasoning  helps  the  reasoner 
to  arrive  at  a definite  conclusion  either  by  himself  alone,  or  by  holding  a 
consultation  with  others.  In  the  latter  cate  there  arise  occasions  for  dis- 
cussion and  mutual  criticism ; and  it  it  this  latter  method  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  that  constitutes  the  subject-matter  of  the  Second  Daily  Lesson. 
Controversy,  according  to  a certain  writer,  whom  the  Porishud&i  calls  the 
i*  of  four  kiods-vfe*T:  t — H itnW  'tw; — 
and  TR:  ; while  according  to  the  "Bihyaa”  (outsiders, 

l.  «.  Beuddhta)  there  is  only  one  kind  of  Controversy. 
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Snfra  1 

Discussion  consists  in  ike  putting  forward  (by  two 
persons)  of  a conception  and  a counter-conception,  in  which 
there  is  supporting  and  condemning  by  means  of  proofs  and 
reasonings. — neither  of  which  is  quite  opposed  to  the  main 
doctrine  (or  thesis),  and  both  of  which  are  carried  on  in  full 
accordance  with  the  method  of  reasoning  through  the  Five 
Factors. 

When  two  contrary  particular  characters  are  alleged  to 
subsist  in  the  same  substratum,  they  are  called  ‘pahja  and  prati- 
paksa' , 'conception  and  counter-conception',  being,  as  they  are, 
like  opponents  to  each  other ; e.  g.  when  we  have  two  such 
allegations  as — ‘soul  is*  and  ‘soul  is  not’;  when,  however,  the 
contrary  characters  are  conceived  to  subsist  in  different  substrata, 
they  are  not  called  ' conception  and  counter-conception  e.  g. 
such  conceptions  aa  ' Soul  is  eternal  ’ and  ‘Buddhi  is  non- eternal.’ 
Parigraha','  patting  forward,"  means  asserting,  or  laying  stress 
upon,  the  thing  being  of  a particular  character.  And  it  is  this 
asserting  of  two  contrary  characters  that  constitutes  Discussion. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  Discussion  are  neat  put 
forward:— In  which  there  is  supporting  and  condemning  by  means 
of  proofs  and  reasonings — i.  e.  in  which  a conception  is  supported 
by  means  of  proofs  and  reasonings,  and  also  condemned  by- 
means  of  proofs  and  reasonings  ; so  that  what  ia  meant  is  that 
both  the  supporting  and  the  condemning  are  done  by  means  of 
proofs  and  reisoningo.*  ' Supporting  ’ here  stands  for  establishing, 

* The  footnote  in  the  Viz  tana  gram  Sent.  Series  lays  th»t  the  ‘support- 
ing' it  done  by  meant  of  proofs  only  and  the  ‘condemning’  ia  done  by  meant 
of  reasoning  only.  But  chit  is  contrary  to  what  follows  in  tho  BhAfya,  the 
V&rtika  and  the  TSlparya.  The  last  says — Though  in  Wrangling  alto  there 
ia  putting  forward  of  conception  and  counter  -conception,  yet  herein  we  have 
no  'supporting'  of  the  counter -allegation  ; at  in  Wrangling  there  ia  only 
demoliahing  of  each  others  positions,  and  no  supporting  at  all ; — though  in 
DiapuUtion  there  ia  supporting  of  the  counter-conception,  yet  the  support- 
ing and  condemning  are  not  always  by  meant  of  auch  reaioninga  at  have  all 
their  factora  entirely  valid.  So  that  from  both  Wrangling  and  Disputation 
Discussion  becomes  distinguished  by  region  of  its  laving  both  the  support- 
ing and  condemning  done  in  accordance  with  reasonings  and  proofa.  The 
VdrliJta  eapla ins  the  compound  ' pTamdncurkas&thonopihmibheh’  somewhat 
differently  : It  takes  it  aa  a modhymvipniLiiojri  compound,  expounding  it  at 
‘ pramBfatarkasdAhenah  OramioalarkasjAonofMainohdta'—i.e.  the  support- 
ing ia  done  by  mean  a of  proofa  and  reasonings,  and  the  condemnation  of 
lhal  supporting  is  also  done  by  mans  of  proofa  and  reasoning  a. 
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and  condemning’  for  denying  or  rejecting.  These  two,  'support- 
ing ' and  condemning  ' of  the  two  conceptions,  proceed  hand  in 
hand,  in  a connected  manner, — until  one  of  the  two  conceptions 
beeomes  rejected  and  another  established  ; so  that  there  is  ulti- 
mately ‘condemnation’  of  that  which  has  been  rejected  and 
'supporting*  of  that  which  remains  unshaken. 

As  a rule  Clinchers  are  employed  in  Disputation ; so  that 
their  use  is  precluded  from  Discussion.  But  even  though 
Clinchers  are,  ae  a body,  precluded  from  Discussion,  yet  the  use 
of  some  of  them  is  permitted; — that  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
qualification  ‘not  opposed  to  the  main  doctrine' ; * — for  instance, 
it  is  permitted  to  employ,  in  Discussion,  the  Clincher,  in  the 
■shape  of  the  Fallacy  of  'Contradiction/  which  has  been  defined 
(in  SO-  1-2-6)  as  'that  which  contradicts  the  accepted  thesis.' 
Similarly  the  qualification  ‘carried  on  in  full  accordance  with  the 
method  of  reasoning  through  the  Five  Factors’  has  been  added 
with  a view  to  indicate  that  it  is  permitted  to  employ,  in  Discus- 

* The  V&Tiika  doe*  not  ttrept  this  interpretation  ; according  » it,  this 
quslifustion  it  meant  to  exclude  the  Apanddhinta. 

The  Panivddhi  thut  explains  the  difference  in  the  two  interpretations:— 
We  have  e general  rule  thsc  'no  animalt  should  be  killed,'  then  we  have  the 
exception  *tbe  Agiritomlya  animal  should  be  killed’ ; to  here  we  have  the 
general  rule  that  in  71^  no  clinchers  sre  to  be  put  forward,  and  then  there 
is  the  exception,  that  the  Apasiddhiatn  clincher  should  be  urged.  Thut 
according  to  the  fihbym.  According  to  the  Vdrlika  the  sente  is  that  there  it 
a natural  tendency  to  urge  nil  clinchers  in  7T7I  and  hence  there  it  the  exclu- 
sive selection  of  the  ApatiddhAwta  es  the  only  one  of  the  clinchers  to  be 
urged. 

The  Parihiddhi  goes  on — 'From  among  the  22  clinchers,  there  are  lie 
that  annot  by  their  very  nature,  be  urged  in  TT^— 0)  HmgUlft,  (2) 

ifGwra=jrre,  ( 3 ) m)  spfRrc,  (si  end  1 6 ) -mi  4%; — 

there  are  uvm  which,  even  though  possible,  should  not  be  urged (1)  ttfcRTt- 

(2)  58RTC,  (3)  3WR.  < 4 ) 3f7ftr*fT,  ( S)  (6)  (5)  TTg- 

; there  ire  ten**  agiin  which  may  be  urged— (1)  ( 2 ) 

dwimtw.  (3)  sp,  4)  3rf^ro.  (5)  guvfR.  (6)'.8n3*nvji,  P)  3wfiWRf»- 

thers  era  two  which,  when  urged,  pot  an  end  to  the  controversy— ( l ) jpgl- 

jfre.  (2) 

N.  B.  6 
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sion,  the  two  Clinchers  of  ‘Deficiency,’ — which  is  defined  as 
that  which  ie  wanting  in  any  one  of  the  factors  of  reasoning'  (Su. 
5-2-12) — and  ‘Redundance’ — defined  as  ‘that  which  put6  forward 
superfluous  Probana  and  Example.  ’ (Su.  5-2-13). 

[One  purpose  of  the  term  ‘in  which  the  supporting  and 
condemning  are  by  means  of  proofs  and  reasonings’  having  been 
already  explained,  the  BhOfya  proceeds  to  point  out  other  purposes 
served  by  the  same  term.] — (l)  Even  though  ‘proofs  and  reasonings' 
are  included  among  the  ‘Factors’  [so  that  the  presence  of  ‘proofs 
and  reasonings’  is  already  implied  in  the  qualification  ‘in  accord- 
ance with  reasoning  through  the  Five  Factors’],  yet  'proofs  and 
reasonings’  have  been  added  separately,  with  a view  to  indicate 
that  the  proofs  and  reasonings  urged  by  the  two  parties  should 'be 
inter-related  (and  not  independent  of  one  another) ; otherwise  it 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  ’Discussion’  when  both  parties  go 
on  urging  arguments,  each  in  support  of  his  own  view  (without 
any  regard  to  arguments  propounded  by  the  other).* — (2)  In  some 
cases,  it  is  found  that  even  without  the  use  of  the  ‘Factors  of 
Reasoning’,  several  Proofs  accomplish  their  purpose  (of  determin- 
ing the  real  nature  of  things) ; so  that  it  would  be  res!  Discussion 
also  when  the  ‘supporting’  and  ‘condemning’  are  carried  on  by 
means  of  such  proofs  (as  are  independent  of  the  Factors)  ; — and 
it  is  this  fact  that  is  indicated  by  the  adding  of  the  term  ‘by 
means  of  proofs  and  reasonings'  [while,  in  the  absence  of  this 
term,  the  said  form  of  Discussion  would  not  be  included  in  the 
definition,  which,  in  that  case,  would  make  the  presence  of  the 
'five  factors*  essential]. — (3)  Lastly,  the  term  ‘in  accordance  with 
proofs  and  reasonings'  hasbeen  added  for  the  purpose  of  preclud- 
ing the  notion  that  Disputation  does  not  admit  of  those  Clinchers 
that  are  employed  in  Discussion, — Disputation  being  defined  (m 
the  next  Sutra)  as  ‘that  in  which  the  supporting  and  condemning 
are  carried  on  by  means  of  Casuistry,  Futile  Rejoinder  and 
Clinchers' ; that  is  to  say,  this  definition  of  Dispntation  might 


* For  in  nance,  when  one  party  goes  on  propounding,  from  hia  own 
standpoint,  arguments  in  support  of  the  etemality  of  Sound,  and  the  other 
person  putting  forward  from  his  point  of  view  alone,  arguments  in  support 
of  its  non-eumality  ; and  neither  takes  any  account  of  the  arguments  urged 
by  the  other. 
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give  rise  to  the  notion  that  Disputation  is  that  wherein  the 
supporting  and  condemning  are  carried  on  by  meana  of  Casuistry 
4cc.  only  (and  never  by  means  of  proofs  and  reasonings) ; while 
wherever  the  supporting  and  condemning  are  carried  on  by- 
means  of  proofs  and  reasonings,  it  is  Disenssion  always  (and 
never  Disputation)  ; — and  with  a view  to  preclude  this  notion,  the 
SGtra  has  added  the  term  ‘by  means  of  proofs  and  reasonings'. 
[The  sense  being  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  Clinchers 
employed  in  Discussion  msy  be  employed  in  Disputation  aod 
oicc-versa,  snd  yet  there  ia  this  distinction  that,  in  Discussion  the 
sipporting  and  condemning  are  done  strictly  in  accordance  with 
proofs  and  reasonings,  while  in  Disputation,  they  are  done  by 
means  of  Casuistry,  etc.,  u/»o.) 

StUra  2 

Jalpo- Disputation 

Disputation  is  that  which  is  endowed  with  the  said 
characteristics  and  in  which  there  is  supporting  and  condemn- 
ing by  means  of  Casuistry,  Futile  Rejoinder  and  Clinchers 
(also). 

BHASYA 

‘Endowed  with  the  said  characteristics', — i.e.  (n)  it  puis 
forward  a conception  and  counter-conception, — (6)  consists  in 
supporting  and  condemning  by  means  of  proofs  and  reasonings, — 
(c)  ia  not  opposed  tn  the  main  doctrine.— and  (d)  is  carried  on 
in  full  accordance  with  the  method  of  reasoning  through  Five 
Factors. 

' In  which  there  is  supporting  and  condemning  by  means  of 
Casuistry  Sc.* — i.e.  the  peculiarity  of  Disputation  (as  distinguished 
from  Discussion)  lies  in  this  that  here  the  supporting  ss  well  as 
the  condemning  are  done  also  by  means  of  Casuistry,  Futile  Re- 
joinder and  Clinchers. 

An  objection  is  raised — "As  a matter  of  fact,  no  supporting  of 
anything  is  ever  done  by  means  of  Casuistry,  Futile  Rejoinder 
and  Clinchers  ; all  these  serve  the  purpose  only  of  condemning 
(or  opposing)  things  ; at  is  distinctly  expressed  in  their  general 
definitions  as  well  as  detailed  classifications  : For  instance,  the 
genera]  definitions  of  these  (at  provided  in  the  NyUya  StUra)  are— 
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(a)  ' Casuistry  consists  in  opposing  an  assertion  through  the 
assumption  of  an  alternative  meaning’  (I.  2.  18),— (b)  ‘Futile 
Rejoinder  consists  in  opposing  an  assertion  through  similarity  and 
dissimilarity  (1.  2.  10), — and  fe)  ' Clincher  consists  in  the 
indicating  of  the  disputant’s  misunderstanding  and  failing  to 
understand  the  point  at  issue  \ (1.2.19);  and  in  the  detailed 
classification  o(  each  of  these  also  it  is  clear  that  every  one  of  them 
serves  the  purpose  of  only  opposing  assertions.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Sutra  ts  we  have  it  from  which  one  could  understand  that 
Casuistry  &c.,  serve  to  support  conceptions  through  opposing  (their 
contraries) ; this  sense  could  be  got  it  only  if  we  had  the  Sfltra  in 
the  form  that  ‘ in  Disputation,  opposing  is  by  means  of  Casuistry, 
&e.‘  (dropping  the  term  ‘supporting’  altogether).” 

[The  answer  to  the  above  objection  is  as  follows] — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  both  supporting  and  condemning  are  done  by  means 
of  proofs  ; and  Casuistry,  &c.,  come  in  only  as  auxiliaries,  serving 
the  purpose  of  guarding  one’s  own  view ; and  they  never,  by 
themselves,  serve  as  the  means  of  supporting.  That  is  to  say, 
when  a person  supports  by  means  of  proofs.  Casuistry,  Futile  Re- 
joinder and  Clinchers  are  employed  as  auxiliaries,!  serving,  as 
they  do,  the  purpose  of  guarding  one’s  own  view  ; — as  a matter  of 
fact,  whenever  these  are  employed  they  guard  one’s  own  view  by 
attacking  or  opposing  tbe  other  view.  This  is  exactly  what  is 
declared  later  on  in  the  Sutra — 1 Disputation  and  Wrangling  serve 
the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  conception  of  truth — just  as  the 
fencing  of  thorny  boughs  serves  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
sprouting  of  seeds.'  (4-2-50).  Similarly  when  a person  condemns 
a counter-conception  by  means  of  proofs,  if  he  employs  Casuistry 
&c.,  they  become  helpful  in  setting  aside  or  warding  off  the 
attacks  that  might  be  made  against  that  condemnation.  So  that 
Casuistry,  icc.,  are  employed  only  as  subsidiary  auxiliaries! 
[ there  is  this  difference,  however,  that]  as  regards  supporting, 
they  Dever  by  themselves  serve  as  tbe  direct  means  (always  aerv- 


"t  The  words  q wvwi'nl  3m>m:  4TR4 

•re  wanting  in  ths  Puri 

manuscript;  but  this  must  be  due  u>  caused  by  the  ume  word 

occurring  twice. 
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iog  as  subsidiary  auxiliaries),— bur  as  regards  con</emniRfJt  they  do 
by  themselves,  serve  as  the  direct  means  also.* 

VitanJS-  Wrangling 
Sntra  3 

That  same  Disputation  is  Wrangling  when  there  is  no 
establishing  of  the  counter-conception,  t 
BHA$YA 

The  aforesaid  Disputation  becomes  ‘Wrangling’ ; — with  this 
further  qualification  that  it  is  without  any  establishing  of  the 
counter-conception.  1 hat  is  to  say,  out  of  the  above  described 
two  allegations  in  regard  to  two  contrary  characters  as  subsisting 
in  the  same  substratum, — which  have  been  called  above,  'concep- 
tion and  counter-conception  1 — the  Wrangler  doff  not  establish 
one  (that  which  he  himself  holds),  but  only  goes  on  to  criticise  the 
(proofs  adduced  for  establishing  the.)  conception  of  the  other 
person. 

"In  that  case  the  definition  ol  Wrangling  had  better  be  stated 
in  the  form  that  it  is  that  Disputation  which  is  wilhoat  a counter- 
conception 

But  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  statement  that  the  Wrangler 
makes  in  attacking  his  opponent's  view  could  constitute  bis  own 
‘view’ ; and  what  is  meant  (by  there  being  no  establishing  of  the 
counter-conception)  is  that  he  does  not  proceed  to  establish  the 
proposition  which  he  Jays  down  as  to  he  proved  by  himself.  And 

• The  Virtihyi  has  taken  exception  to  Ihe  whole  of  this  question  ond 
answer  in  the  BMryit.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  “kes 

hiwnt'tiw**!  as  tlltftm  no aching  few  (hr  purpose  ef  ntpportiwg ■ 

+ The  ‘Sacred  Book  a of  the  Hindus'  edition  reads  the  futon  as 
‘wHfibdii’.  This  is  not  supported  by  any  of  the  available  commentaries, 
nor  by  the  Puri  manuscripts,  nor  by  the  eiplanations  given  by  the  BhAsya, 
the  Virtikn  and  the  Tilporya.  The  last  says— The  conception  of  the  critic 
himself  ia  what  it  called  eount/r-conerptim  here, — as  opposed  to  the  view 
that  he  ia  criticising.’ 

5 When  there  it  no  rstoMishiej  of  the  critic's  own  view,  it  follows  ihtt 
he  has  no  vita  of  hit  own  to  establish ; for  unless  an  attempt  is  made  by  a 
person  to  eitablish  a certain  idea,  the  idea  cannot  be  ailed  a 'paisa',  • vim. 
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(for  this  reason)  it  is  better  to  have  the  definition  as  it  stands  in 
the  Siitra.  * 

Section  (2) 

Of  the  FaUacioas  Probans. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASJYA 

The  ' HetoBbhOsas,,  ‘ Fallacious  Probana’,  are  so  called 
because  they  do  not  possess  ell  the  characteristics  of  the  true 
Probans,  and  yet  they  are  sufficiently  similar  to  the  Probans  to 
appear  as  such.  And  these— 

Snfrc  4 

(1  ) The  Savy abhiclra  (Inconclusive),  (2)  The  Viruddha 
(Contradictory).  (3)  The  Prakaranaaama  (Neutralised),  (4) 
The  Sldhyasatna  (unknown),  and  the  Kllitlta  (Mistimed) — 
are  the  Fallacious  Probans. 

The  Inconclusive  Probans  (1). 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

From  among  the  aforesaid  five  Fallacious  Probana— 

Sn/ra  5 

t The  Inconclusive  is  that  which  is  tainted  by 
indecision. 

• When  the  wrangler  confines  himself  to  merely  criticising  the  oppon- 
ent's view,  he  does  so  with  the  idea  that  when  the  opponent’s  view  has  been 
rejected  aa  wrong,  it  wmild  follow  at  a necessary  consequence  that  his  own 
view  ia  right  ; so  that  he  does  have  a vine  ol  hit  own  ; bul  it  is  stated  in 
wrangling,  only  in  the  form  of  the  attack  on  the  other  view  ; thia  ‘criticism, 
being  figuratively  spoken  of  as  hit  'view'.— So  that  the  meaning  ia  that 
though  the  wrangler  has  a view  of  hit  own.  yet  he  does  not  make  any 
attempt  at  nlabtisfring  it.  apart  from  the  attack  that  he  directs  againt  die 
other  view.  Hence  it  ia  only  right  to  apeak  of  there  being  no  ntablishing  of 
hie  own  view  ; but  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  tiiert  is  no  other  view. — 
Tdiparya. 

4 The  term,  eftnlPrlui  ia  explained  bv  the  •*  follows— 

' WT«rpr  «pajraiHW  ST  ' ’ 3|ft|(|.<uuil^  Jlffcltjld  R 

fWpT:  *3|*tePtT:  (•men  ST  — aaya  the  BhSfya 

below.  On  thia  SO.  the  Tilparya  remarks  that  the  terms  ‘inconclusive’ 
and  1 indecisive  ’ being  synonymous — which  is  the  term  defined  and 
which  is  the  defining  term  should -vary  with  the  student.  If  he  knows  the 
meaning  of  1 inconclusive'  and  not  that  of  ‘indecisive’  then  the  latter  shall 
he  for  him  the  defined  term,  and  the  former  the  defining  teem,  and  so  oier 
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The  term  oyabhicllra' , 'indecision',  means  non-/i.tify  on  any 
one  point  * ; and  that  which  is  accompanied  by  this  ‘indecision’ 
is  the ‘indecisive’.  As  for  eiample,  in  the  reasoning ‘Sound  is 
eternal  because  it  is  intangible — the  jar  which  is  tangible  has  been 
found  to  be  non-eternal, — and  Sound  is  nol  tangible, — therefore, 
being  intangible,  Sound  roust  be  eternal’, — we  find  that  the 
character  of  intangibility  has  been  put  forward  as  proving  the 
character  of  eternality  ; while  as  a matter  of  fact  the  two 
characters  do  not  bear  to  each  other  the  relation  of  proof  and 
proved  (Probans  and  Prubtndum) ; [as  all  non-demo/  things  are 
not  tangible,  e.g.  Buddhi  is  non-eternal  and  yet  it  is  intangible] ; 
for  we  find  that  the  Atom  ia  tangible  and  yet  eternal.  K the 
Soul  and  such  other  things  (which  combine  eternality  with  infonjji- 
bi/ffy)  be  cited  as  the  instance  (supporting  the  reasoning),  then — 
inasmuch  as  the  Probans  has  been  defined  (above,  inSu.  1-1-34)  as 
‘that  which  establishes  the  Prohandum  through  similarity  to  the 
instance’,— 'intangibility*  will  have  to  be  regarded  aa  the  Probans; 
and  this  would  be  found  to  be  not  necasarily  concomitant  with 
eternality, — e.g.  in  the  case  of  Baddhi,  which  is  intangible  and  yei 
non-eternal.  So  that  in  hoth  kinds  of  instance  [in  that  of  dissimi- 
larity, in  the  case  of  jar  cited  before,  which  is  tangible  and  non- 
eternal,— and  in  that  of  simi/arify,  as  in  the  case  of  Soal,  which  is 
intangible  and  eternal],  there  is  ‘indecision’,  non-concomitance, 
between  intangibility  and  eternality : and  thus  they  cannot  be 
aiccepted  to  be  related  as  proAnni  and  probandam  ; and  thus,  not 
fulfilling  the  condition!  of  the  Probans,  what  is  cited  in  the  above 
reasoning  cannot  be  a true  Probans. 

[If  the  term  1 hAwtPnwf  ' be  takeD  aa  embodying  the  defi- 
nition and  ' Hwiftwit:  ’ aa  the  term  defined,  in  that  case  the 
word  should  be  explained  aa  follows :] — In  the  rea- 

soning cited,  'eternality'  ieone Wa\  point,  and  ‘non-eternality’  is 
another  one  lanla\  point ; that  which  subsists  in — is  concomitant 
with— one  point  would  he  ‘eiflnla’,  one-pointed ; and  the  contrary 
(that  is  not  concomitant,  with  one)  would  be  'anaibUnta',  not  one- 
pointed  ; se  this  would  be  concomitant  with  hoth  (the  Probandum, 
eternality,  and  its  contrary,  non-eternality). 

• I.  E.  When  • probtnt  it  found  In  be  eoncoroiunt  with  neither  (A I 
probaiwtam  tmly,  nor  the  ttga o'o«  of  thi  probatdum  mdy,— but  with  JnxA— thee 
it  it  uid  to  be  'tainted  by  ryabkUira  or  indention'. 
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SlUra  6 

The  Contradictory  Probans  (2) 

A certain  doctrine  (or  view)  having  been  accepted,  the 
probant  that  is  contradictory  to  it  ia  called  the  ’Contradictory’: 

BHASYA 

The  term  ‘ tadoirodhi  *,  ' contradictory  to  it  meana  that 
which  contradicts  it,  i.e.  that  which  contradict!  I sets  aside,  renders 
impossible*)  the  doctrine  that  has  been  accepted.  E.  g.  (When 
the  author  o(  the  Voga&Adjyo  on  Yogasutra  III- 1 3+  makes  the  two 
statements] — ‘ This  world,  being  a modification,  ceases  from  mani- 
festation, because  its  eternality  is  denied’ — and— ‘ Even  when 
thus  ceasing,  it  continues  to  exist,  because  its  utter  destruction  is 
denied.’  Here  we  find  that  what  the  Probans  in  the  former  rea- 
soning— ’ because  its  eternality  is  denied ’—means  is  that  ‘ im 
modification  can  be  eternal  ’ ; and  this  is  certainly  contradictory 
to  the  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  second  statement,  that  ‘even 
when  ceasing,  the  modification  continues  to  exist.’  “How?” 
Well,  the  ‘ manifestation  ’ of  a thiDg  is  only  the  attaining  of 
existence,  and  ‘ ceasing’  is  /ailing  off ; so  that  if  the  modification 
v/hen  fallen  off  (apt! a,  cessing)  from  its  existence  (oyahteh,  from 
manifestation),  does  continue  to  exist  then  it  is  not  passible  to 
deny  its  eternality  ; because  the  very  fact  that  the  modification 
continues  to  exist  even  after  manifestation  should  constitute  its 
eternality,  and  ‘denial  of  its  eternality’  should  necessarily 
imply  the  possibility  of  the  modification  falling  off  from  its  exis- 
tence ; as  it  is  only  what  actually  falls  off  from  existence  that  has 
been  found  to  be  non-eternal ; while  that  which  sfi/J  exists  does 
not  fall  off  from  existence  ; — so  that  ‘ continuing  to  exist  ’ and 
‘ falling  off  from  existence  * are  two  mutually  contradictory  con- 
cepts ; and  as  such  can  never  co-exist.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the 
Probane  put  forward  (‘  denial  of  eternality’)  actually  sets  aside  the 


* In  Bhdfya  on  SO.  5-2-4,  " is  contradicted  11  has  been  explained  at  "ia 
rendered  impossible 

t The  real  words  of  the  tlrilM  »fe  ft^TTT  ete.  as 

quoted  in  the  V Sr  til ta. 
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very  doctrine  <o f eontinaity  of  existence ) on  whose  but*  it  it  put 
forwgrd.* 

StUra  7 

(3)  The  Neutralised  Probans — the  Third  Fallacious  Probans 

The  Neutralised  Pro  bans  is  that  which  is  put  forward  to 
establish  a definite  conclusion,  while  it  is  one  that  only  gives 
rise  to  suspense  (and  vascillation)  in  regard  to  the  point  at 
issue. 

BHA5YA 

The  term  ‘praharana',  'point  et  issue’,  stands  for  the  two 
opposite  views  on  a doubtful  question,  neither  of  which  it  defini- 
tely ascertained  ; — the  ’einffl’,  ‘suapenae’,  in  regard  to  such  point 
at  iwue,  consists  in  that  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  that  whole 
process  of  investigation,  which,  starting  with  the  doubt,  ends  with 
the  definitive  cognition  ; — now  that  Probans  which  really  only 
gives  rise  to  the  said  suspense,  if  put  forward  as  leading  to 

• There  is  a marked  difference  between  the  Bhnys's  amount  of  ihc 
Contradictory  Probe  os  end  that  given  by  the  later  Logicians-  It  is  clear 
from  the  Bhfayu  that  what  is  meant  is  that  the  Probans  is  contradictory  to 
tome  doctrine  that  its  propoundcr  hat  already  accepted-  The  later  Logi- 
cians define  it  as  1A0I  which  prevo  the  cenaediaory  4 At  propaitun  which  il 
is  pat  forward  to  prove.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  liter  view  it  found  in 
the  Virtiha,  which  pub  it  forward  as  an  alternative  ciplaostion  of  (he  defi- 
nition given  in  the  SQtra.  The  words  of  the  Sfltrm  sfford  directly  the  meaning 
assigned  to  them  in  the  Bhfay*  ; but  how  tb*  words  may  be  made  to  yield 
the  later  view  is  thus  explained  in  the 

ftWRf  flfatoft  fTTHT- 

fa*®:  I [When  the  opponent  repeals  the  view  he  is  going 
to  refute  and  then  propounds  the  refuting  rmron,this  reason  is  awradictory.] 

awn  al^vf  wmwrra  ^Tqirowrai 

|j:  I [That  which  really  happou  tz>  prove  a conclusion  contrary  to  whit  it 
ia  meant  to  prove.]  The  former  of  these  two  explanations  is  not  right ; the 
latter  represent*  the  generally  accepted  view. 

The  Fartfaddhi  thus  distinguishes  ‘Virodka  from  '^pwiddAdsta'— ‘We 
have  Apcsiidhdntc  when  the  assertion  made  goes  tgalntt  what  the  speaker 
himself  has  declared  previously  on  the  basis  of  s more  authoritative 
premd’ to  ; while  there  is  Virodha  when  the  assertion  itself  CDnaics  within 
itself  the  elements  of  contradiction,  when  one  part  of  it  salens  one  thing 
tnd  another  part  a totally  contradictory  thing.' 
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definitive  cognition,  does  not  differ  (in  point  of  being  doubtful) 
from  the  point  at  issue ; as  both  sides  would  be  equal  (equally 
doubtful)  ; and  thus  being  similar  (soma)  to  the  point  at  issue 
(praharana),  it  does  not  lead  to  any  definite  conclusion.  * 

Example — ‘Sound  is  non-eternal,  because  we  do  not  find  in  it 
the  properties  of  the  eternal  thing  ; and  we  have  found,  in  the 
cue  of  such  things  as  the  Dish  and  the  like,  that  what  ia  not 
found  to  possess  the  properties  of  an  eternal  thing  is  non-eternal.  ' 

That  reasoning,  in  which  what  is  put  forward  as  the  Probana 
is  the  character  that  ia  admitted  (by  both  parties)  to  be  common 
(to  the  Probandutn  and  its  Reverse),  ia  ‘equal  to  doubt’  (in  not 
leading  to  a certain  conclusion) ; and  such  a Probans,  therefore, 
has  been  called  'Indecisive’ ; — [in  the  cue  of  the  Prakaranasama], 
on  the  other  hand,  what  gives  rise  to  the  lprakarana‘,  th e point  at 
issne,  is  (not  Doabt.  but)  only  that  factor  of  Doubt  which  consists 
in  the  fact  of  there  being  found  nothing  which  could  favour  either 
of  the  two  opposite  views  ; e.g.  in  regard  to  the  reasoning  cited, 
we  find  that  in  Soand,  properties  of  an  eternal  thing  are  not 
found,  juat  as  properties  of  a non-eternal  thing  are  not  found  ; and 
this  not  finding  of  peculiarities  favouring  either  of  the  two  views 

“ The  two  opposite  view*,  which  conititutc  the  ’point  at  ia*uc',  have 
been  here  called  ' prohor ona'  in  tbe  tente  that  these  view*  are  what  are  mad* 

ttu  probandnm  ( iddhyntvrna  prahrigau)  by  the  two  parties. The  'suspenae' 

in  regard  to  these  view a,  ia  due  to  the  real  truth  on  the  point  be  inn  not 
known  ; r.g.  when  a man  put*  forward  the  fallacious  reasoning — * Sound  ia 
vox-eternal  because  the  properties  of  an  eternal  thing  are  not  found  in  it’ — 
the  person  n>  whom  this  ia  addressed  falls  into  a suspense,  as  he  doe*  not 
find,  in  Sound,  cither  such  properties  as  are  invariably  concomitant  with 
r in  notify.  or  such  at  are  inseparable  from  non-rtrrnatity  ; having  therefore 
hi*  doubt*  thus  aroused,  he  proceeds  to  enquire  and  investigate.  So  that  the 
urging  of  the  non-filing  rj  the  proptrtiei  4 «■  eternal  thief,  a*  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  rtfTaolity, — while  it  lead*  only  to  a dmibt  aa  to  eitrnolily  and 
non-ttrrnalily,— constitute*  the  Fallacious  Probana  ailed  'Prohoranatamji'.. 

‘ Both  side*  would  be  equal'— sV.  just  aa  the  not  finding  of  the  properties  of  the 
eternal  thing  would  indicate  noe-ttmality,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  would 

the  not  finding  <f  the  propertitt  ef  a non-et ernal  thing  indicate  tttrnolity The 

explanation  of  the  term  aa  ‘limiLir  to  th » point  at  tune'  (.prahoranarya  tomafi) 
ia  only  by  way  of  indiating  what  the  etymology  of  the  word  sigoifiea ; it  ia 
not  meant  that  limularity  to  th e point  at  lira*  constitutes  the  denotation  of  the 
term  ; in  fact  what  the  term  rally  denote*  it  only  bring  nmtralisrd  (having 
an  opponent  equally  strong) — Tdtporya. 
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gives  rise  to  ‘suspense  in  regard  to  the  point  at  issue.’  "How?” 
Because  in  the  contrary  case  (i.e.  in  the  case  of  our  finding  pecu- 
liarities  favouring  either  of  the  two  views),  there  would  be  an  end 
to  the  point  at  issue’  (one  of  the  views  being  definitely  ascertain- 
ed) ; for  example,  if  we  actually  found,  in  Sound,  properties  of 
the  eternal  thing,  it  would  no  longer  be  a 'point  at  issue’  ; or  if 
we  found  in  it  properties  of  the  non-eternal  thing,  then  ales  it 
would  cease  to  be  a ‘point  at  issue’.  Thus  then  we  find  that,  in- 
asmuch as  such  a Probans  gives  rise  to  (lends  support  to)  both  the 
pposite  views,  it  cannot  lead  to  a definitive  cognition  in  regard  to 
either  one  of  them.  * 

Sotra  8 

(4)  The  Unknown  Probans 

The  Unknown  Probans  is  that  which,  being  still  to  he 
proved,  is  not  different  from  the  Probandum.t 

• The  difference  between  the  Inconclusive  and  the  Neutralised  probans. 
us  brought  out  in  the  BhSsya,  is  thus  explained  in  the  Titparya—The 
Probans  in  the  rcoboning  'Sound  is  non-ctcmal,  because  properties  ol  an 
eternal  thing  are  not  found  in  it’  would  be  called  'Inconclusive',  only  if  the 
tot-finding  of  di«  proper  tier  rf  on  eternal  thing  were  known  to  subsist  in  a thin* 
which  is  admitted  by  both  parties  to  be  eternal ; or  the  not-findin*  of 
the  properties  of  the  ncm-ctcmsl  thin*  were  known  to  subsist  in  a thin* 
admitted  by  both  parties  to  be  nen-eurnol.  At  it  is,  however,  neither  of  these 
two  conditions  is  fulfilled  by  the  rase  cited,  in  which  all  that  vre  have  is  that 
in  Sound,  ihore  it  net-finding  <4  the  propenin  if  the  eternal  thing,  end  also  the 
net-finding  tf  the  prepertie i of  the  non-eternal  thing  ; that  is  ill ; and  these  two 
circumstances  neutralising  one  another,  we  call  the  Probane  ‘neutralitcd.’ 

t ‘That  whose  subsistence  in  the  Subject  is  at  unsettled  as  that  of  the 
Probandum1 — says  the  -M |l(W|fq4<Ul,  The  Tdiperya  has  the  following 
notes  on  the  text  of  the  Sdlra  ' The  definition  here  provided  is  isaat  to 
include  all  the  Tour  kinds  of  artfe-  STTWrlftfiE, 

as  every  one  of  them  is  ttilllo  be  proved  and  as  such  similar  to  the 
Probnndum.  If  the  definition  had  been  stated  simply  as— ‘the  uldkymoma 
Probans  is  that  which  is  unknown’,  that,  we  could  not  include  in  this  that 
Probans  which  is  unknown  to  only  one  of  the  parties  (and  known  to  tba 
other);  while  this  becomes  included  when  we  add  ■*  the  Pro* 

bandum  also  is  unknown  to  only  one  of  the  two  panics.  And  if  we  had  only 
die  terra  then  this  would  apply  to  the  only ; as  it  is 

only  this  that  is  exactly  timilar  to  the  Probsnduin.—  in  that  both  are  unknown 
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[As  an  example  of  this  Fallacious  Piobans,  we  have  the  rea- 
soning]— 'Shadow  is  a substance’,— the  Probandum ; to  prove 
which  is  put  forward  the  Probane  ‘because  it  has  Emotion’ ; and 
this  Probane  does  not  differ  from  the  Probandum,  inasmuch  as  it 
ia  still  to  be  proved ; and  hence  it  is  an  ‘Unknown’  Probane. 
Because  that  Shadow  ‘has  motion’  is  not  known,  end  it  has  got  to 
be  made  known,  just  as  much  as  the  Probandum  (that  Shadow  is  a 
substance).  What  has  got  to  be  ‘known’  or  ascertained  is  the 
following — 'Does  the  shadow  move,  like  the  man  ? or  is  it  that  as 
the  object  obstructing  the  light  moves  along,  there  is  a continuity 
of  the  obstruction,  which  leads  to  the  continuity  of  the  absence  of 
the  light,  and  it  is  this  absence  of  light  which  16  perceived  (as  the 
shadow)  ?’  What  actually  happens  is  that  as  the  object  moves 
along,  it  obstructs  certain  portions  of  light,  and  what  is  perceived 
as  ‘shadow’  is  only  the  continued  absence  of  those  portions  of* 
light  that  are  obstructed  (by  the  moving  object)  ; as  ‘obstiuction 
is  only  negation  of  approach.* 

SD/ra  9 

(Sj  The  Belated  or  Mistimed  Probans. 

The  Belated  or  Mistimed  Probans  is  that  which,  as 
adduced, is  behind  time. 


before  proof  (by  one  party  only)  ind  both  become  known  after  proof ; and 
•11  the  other  kinds  of  ‘unknown’  would  become  excluded.  Hence  the  SQtn 
has  added  the  term  'tidhyolvOt',  Mag  still  to  be  proved ; the  Probandum  alto 
i»  TtUl  to  be  proved ; or  elic  it  would  not  bo  • 'probandam'  at  ell ; hence  the 
Probona  is  called  'unknown'  because  it  i»  itill  to  be  proved ; and  tome  of  the  ‘un- 
known’ are  such  aa  are  wanting  in  proof  only  temporarily  (such  a 
while  other*  have  this  want  permanently,  not  being  capable  of  being  proved 
at  all ; and  to  this  latter  claaa  belong  the  end  the  3TTbWl04. 

It  might  seem  that  the  definition  applies  to  all  lAot  is  to  be  proved,  end  hence 
it  applies  to  the  Probandum  also.  But  we  should  not  lose  eight  of  the  -fact 
that  the  definition  has  to  be  taken  aa  subject  to  the  general  definition  of 
‘Pallacloui  Probans';  so  what  the  definition  means  ia  that  the  'Unknown ' it 
that  proboar  which  etc.  etc.;  and  this  cannot  apply  to  the  Prohandutn. 

* In  the  last  sentence,  the  readings  adopted  in  die  body  of  the  vie.  text  are 
def stive  ; the  correo  readings  are  supplied  in  the  footnmea ; and  these  we 
supported  by  the  two  Puri  Mss.  alto. 
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When  one  (actor  of  the  thing  adduced  as  Probans  »9  found  to 
he  affected  by  lapse  of  time,  it  ia  said  to  be  adduced  ‘behind  time 
and  it  is  then  called  ‘ Belated.’  Example — ‘ Sound  is  eternal, 
because  it  is  manifested  fcy  conjunction,  like  Colour ; the  Colour 
that  is  manifested  by  the  conjunction  of  light  with  the  jar  is  one 
that  was  in  existence  before,  as  well  as  after,  its  manifestation ; 
similarly  the  Sound  also  that  is  manifested  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
drum  and  the  stick,  or  by  the  conjunction  of  the  wood  and  the 
axe,  is  one  that  is  in  existence  before  and  after  its  moni/esfion  ; 
so  that,  being  manifested  hy  conjunction,  Sound  must  be  regarded 
as  eternal.’ — This  is  not  a valid  Probans  ; because  when  adduced,  it 
is  behind  time*  In  the  case  of  Colour,  the  time  at  which  the 

* It  ia  clear  from  this  passage  and  from  the  explanation  of  the 

as  given  here  and  in  the  Vdrtiko,  that  the  conception  of  this  fallacy 
has  undergone  a complete  change  at  the  hands  of  the  later  logicians.  The 
Utter  regard  that  Probans  as  UMliqtnH'f^d  which  is  found  to  be  opposed  to 
a well-ascertained  fact ; when,  for  instance,  the  coolntu  of  6re  it  adduced 
at  Probata  ; in  accordance  with  this  view  they  have  given  to  their  fallacy 
the  name  of  qrfatT,  ‘ annulled’  ; while  what  the  Bhdfyn  means  is  that  »'e 
have  tho  qiranffa  fallacy  when  one  part  of  the  Probans  ia  found  to  be  such 
as  is  not  true  at  the  time  in  connection  with  which  it  ia  put  forward  ; 
e.  g.  ‘manifested  by  conjunction,'  as  adduced  to  prove  the  eternality  of 
sound,  ia  found  to  be  a Probaos  of  which  one  pan,  conjunction,  ia  not  present 
at  the  time  that  Sound  appears,  though  it  was  there  before  that  appearance  ; 
so  that  it  ia  behind  time,  * belated.'  The  name  wnennin — Belated — can 
rightly  be  applied  to  only  this  ; the  of  the  modems  was  never  mu  ; 

so  that  the  name  1 belated  ' cannot  apply  to  it.  With  a view  to  meet  this 
discrepancy  between  the  turn  views,  tho  T Si  perry  a baa  adopted  the  method  of 
a very  forced  interpretation  of  the  Bhbtya.  It  says  that  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  Bhfsya  states  both  views— the  * svamein,  ' hii  own  view,  as  alto  the 
‘ pBiawurta,  ’ the  view  of  others  ; the  Tdlparya  taking  are  to  brand  what 
efcarly  ia  the  Bhisya  view  as  ’paramata,'  and  (he  modern  view  as  'imutd': 
and  it  gets  the  two  views  out  of  the  two  meaning!  of  the  word  artka,  'thing,' 
in  the  BhAfya.  According  to  the  view  of  the  TStparya,  'thing’  grande  for 
the  S*  hj  tel  of  the  Proposition,  in  which  the  Pro  bans  should  subsist;  and 
the  Subject — like  every  other  thing— has  two  factors,  the  thing  itself  and  its 
qualities  : and  when  one  of  these  factors — the  quality— is  found  to  be 
afleOed  by  lapse  of  time,  we  call  it  'belated’;  t.  g.  when  cooiuea  tj  fire  Is 
urged  as  proving  its  eternality,  we  find  that  the  mefeers,  which  - is  adduced 
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manifesting  con  junction  appears  does  not  go  beyond  (i.  e.  does  not 
differ  from]  that  at  which  the  manifested  colour  exists;  as  it  is 
ODly  during  the  time  at  which  the  conjunction  of  the  light  and 
jar  is  present  that  colour  is  perceived  ; while  Colour  is  not  per- 
ceived when  the  conjunction  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  case  of 
Sound,  however,  is  entirely  different  ; for  instance,  it  is  only  after 
the  conjunction  of  the  drum  and  stick  has  cessed  that  Sound  ip 
heard  by  the  man  at  a distance  ; in  fact  it  is  heard  at  the  time  ot 
the  Disjunction  (i.e.  at  the  time  that  the  stick  has  ceased  to  touch 
the  drum);  so  that  the  manifestation  of  Sound  is  beyond  Ihe  time 

»»  a quality  of  the  subject,  Fire,  ia  ‘belated,’  because  iu  contrary  has 
been  already  definitely  ascertained.  By  the  view  of  the  BhArya  itself  the 
'thing*  is  the  Probata  itself;  and  it  ia  called  'belated,*  when  not  the 
whole  of  it,  but  only  a part  of  it  is  found  to  be  fc#  fried  rime  : 16  in  the  case 
of  the  Probans  ' manifested  by  conjunction',  where  it  is  found  that  though 
the  norqfeslotion  is  true,  the  conjunction  has  passed  off  when  the  Sound 
appears.  And  when  the  TAlparya  finds  the  example  given  in  the  BhArya 
not  fitting  in  with  iu  own  view,  it  teaks  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  saying 
that  the  example  according  to  the  true  view  has  not  been  given  in  the  BhArya. 
because  several  examples  of  it  have  already  been  given  ; when  for  instance 
it  has  been  said  that  no  conclusion  can  be  deduced  from  what  is  contrary  to 
well-ascertained  facts  of  perception  or  to  scripture  ; so  that  the  BhAiya 
cites  an  example  only  according  to  the  paranoia.  This  method,  however,  is 
not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of  BhAfyat.  All  BhAryat — that  of 
VAayAyano  among  them— err  more  on  the  side  of  diffuseness  than  of 
conciseness. 

The  BhArya  view  really  does  not  lend  support  to  the  modem  view  of  the 
fallacy  of  Annulment  ; if  only  a part  of  the  Probans  is  1 behind  time,  ' it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  contrary  to,  and  hence  anrniUrd  by,  well. ascertained 
facts  of  perception  etc.;  so  in  order  to  remove  this  difficulty,  the  TAlparya 
hat  taken  the  term  * one  part  ' of  the  BhArya  to  refer  to  the  Subjtct,  and 
not  to  the  Probam.  As  regards  the  objection  that  might  be  urged  against  the 
BhArya  that  it  dots  not— if  iu  own  explanation  of  the  SQtrx  is  accepted- 
mention  the , ‘ annulled  ' at  all  among  the  Fallacioue  pro  bans, — it  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a true  Foliations  1 robots  is  that  which  ha 6 some  semblance 
of  being  a valid  Probans,  sod  as  a matter  of  fact,  anything  so  absurd  as  the 
roof  run  firt  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  ‘semblance’  to  a valid  Probsns. 
Then  again,  it  hat  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  can  apply  the  term  * behind 
time  * or  * belated  ' to  only  what  was  true  before,  but  is  not  true  at  the 
time  in  connection  with  th:  t with  which  it  is  adduced  ; and  this  also  can 
never  apply  to  anything  so  absurd  as  coolant  of  file.  So  that  the  modem 
view  would  appear  to  be  unsupported,  not  only  by  the  BhArya  and  the 
VArtPta,  but  also  by  the  Sutra. 
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of  the  conjunction  ; and  as  such  it  cannot  be  caused  by  that  con- 
junction ; because  as  a rule  when  the  cause  has  ceased  to  exist, 
the  effect  does  not  appear  [«>  that  if  conjunction  were  the  cause 
of  the  tnanifestion  of  Sound,  the  latter  should  cease  after  the 
former  has  ceased].  Thus  then,  it  is  found  that  what  is  adduced 
as  the  Probans  is  not  ‘ similar  to  the  example’;  ami  as  such  it 
cannot  prove  the  Proposition  ; hence  it  is  a Fallacious  Probans.* 
[The  Bsuddha  logician  has  defined  the  ' Belated  Probans  ‘ as 
that  which  is  adduced  at  a time  other  than  that  at  which  it  should 
be  adduced  ; e.  g-  when  one  party  has  urged  the  reasoning  simply 
as  * Sound  is  eternal,  like  the  jar',  and  he  adduco  the  Probans, 

' because  it  is  a product  only  after  he  haa  been  asked  * Why  ?’ 
Having  thus  explained  and  exemplified  the  SOfra,  the  Bauddha 
has  found  fault  with  it  ae  follows  : — The  question — ' Why  ? ‘—that 
the  Opponent  puts — is  it  put  after  the  first  party  has  completed 
his  say,  or  before  that  ? If  the  former,  then  the  first  party  is  open 
to  the  clincher  of  * Deficiency  \ his  reasoning  being  deficient  in 
that  it  does  not  state  the  Probans  al  all,  and  hence  it  cannot  be  a 
case  of  Fallacious  Probana  being  urged.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
question  is  put  before  the  first  party  has  completed  hie  say,  then 
the  Probans  does  not  cease  to  be  a truly  valid  Probans,  simply 
because  it  is  urged  after  some  time  ; if  it  fulfils  all  the  conditions 
of  the  valid  Probans,  it  doea  not  lose  its  validity  simply  because 
of  the  interruption  by  the  over-zealous  Opponent.  This  is  met  by 
tbe  BhUqya  by  rejecting  the  suggested  interpretation  of  the  Sllfra] 
— The  Sutra  does  not  mean  that  ‘belatednc&a  ’ consists  in  the 
* The  T&iparya  remark*  that  the  Fallacious  Probana  aa  here  explained 
would  only  be  a form  of  the  Unkmotan  Probana,  and  at  auch  the  1 Belated  ' 
should  be  the  tame  at  the  ‘ Unknown  ’ ; and  the  fact  that  even  though  this 
objection  should  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  Bkdjya  if  die  explanation 
provided  by  the  Bhtifya  wat  really  paromau,  yet  it  hat  not  been  urged— hat 
been  met  by  the  specious  reasoning  tbit  the  defect  wmt  to  apparent  that  the 
BMjya,  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  urge  it.  But  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  * Belated  ' aa  explained  by  the  BhJbya,  is  not  included  in  any  of 
the  three  kind*  of  ' Unknown  1 accepted  by  the  older  logician* 
qmifcl-g  and  (tee  above)  ; it  fall*  under  what  the  later  logi- 
cians have  called  the  the  partly  ' unknown  of  which  however  no 

mention  i*  found  either  in  the  BMfya  Or  in  the  Virtika. 
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reversing  of  the  order  of  the  Factors  of  Reasoning.  Why* 
Because  we  have  the  general  law  that — ‘ when  one  thing  is  by  its 
inherent  capability  connected  with  another  thing,  the  connection 
subsists  also  when  they  are  remote  from  one  another,  and  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  two  things  are  not  connected  at  all,  mere  pro- 
ximity is  ineffective’; — and  according  to  this  law  even  when  the 
Probans  is  stated  in  an  order  other  than  the  usual  one,  it  does  not 
lose  its  character  of  the  ' Probans  ’ — which  consists  in  its  similar- 
ity or  </issimi/ari(?  to  the  Eiample  (Su.  4-1-34  and  35) ; and  so  long 
as  it  does  not  lose  the  character  of  the  'Probans  it  cannot  be 
called  a 4 Fallacious  ' Probans.  And  further,  the  ' reversing  of 
the  order  of  the  Factors  * is  what  has  been  stated  (in  Su.  5-2-11) 
as  constituting  the  Clincher  of  ' Inopportune’;  so  that  if  the  same 
were  mentioned  here  (as  a 4 Fallacious  Probans  '),  that  would  be  a 
needless  repetition.  Thus  we  conclude  that  such  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  SOtra.* 

Section  3 
CASUISTRY 
SWras  10—17 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 
Next  we  proceed  to  describe  Casuistry,  t 

* The  example*  of  ‘annulment'  by  the  more  authoritative  contrary 
cognition  of  the  Subject  are  thus  rupplied  by  the  ParUmUki — (1)  “The  jar  is 
all-prevading,  bereuse  it  is  to  entity,  like  AkUa'— when  the  ■ll-prerading- 
neti  of  the  jar  ii  opposed  to  what  we  know  o(  ihe  jar  by  preemption ; — 
(2)  'the  it mu  is  made  of  component  parts,  because  it  is  corporeal,  like  the 
jit’ — where  the  cmclution  is  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  the  atom  by  In- 
ference (3>  ‘the  Mere  realists  of  atone,  because  it  is  a maintain,  like  the 
Vindhym’— where  the  conclusion  is  opposed  ts  what  we  know  of  the  Mere 
from  the  scriptures.  The  following  it  in  example  of  the  annulment  of  the 
conception  of  the  Probane  as  adduced — (1)  'Water  and  Air  are  bot,  because 
their  touch  it  different  from  that  of  Earth,  like  Fire’  where  the  fact  of ' the 
touch  of  Air  being  different  from  that  of  Earth  ia  opposed  to  our  perception  ; 
snd  so  on. 

t The  sequence  is  thus  explained  by  the  Paritmd^ta — When  the  dispu- 
tant hods  that  his  reasoning  is  vitiated  by  s fallacy,  and  be  finds  himielf 
untble  to  remove  the  fallaciousness,  he,  still  desperately  trying  to  anatrh 
victory  to  himself,  put*  forward  improper  answer* — of  which  there  tre  two 
kinds — Casuistry  and  Futile  Rejoinder.  The  former  comes  first,  as  tlumgh 
wrong  in  sense,  it  is  verbally  and  apparently  right,  while  Jdtf  ia  mora  absurd, 
aa  it  involves  the  contradiction  of  one’s  own  assertions. 
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Casuistry  consists  in  opposing  a proposition  by  assigning 
to  it  a meaning  other  than  the  one  intended. 

It  is  not  possible  to  cite  specific  examples  in  connection  with 
the  general  definition ; they  will  be  cited  along  with  the  defini- 
tion of  the  severs!  kinds  of  Caaiistry. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  division  of  Casuistry  is  as  follows — 

Sltira  11 

It  is  of  three  hinds — (A)  VIkchala.  Verbal  Casuistry, 
(B)  Slmlnyacchala,  Generalising  Css  □ is  try,  and  (C)  Upaclra 
cchala,'  Figurative  Casuistry. — 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

From  among  these — 

SWrn  12 

(A)  Verbal  Casuistry  consists  in  assuming  a meaning 
other  than  that  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  a word,— when 
the  meaning  (intended)  is  not  definitely  specified. 

For  inatsnce,  when  the  proposition  is  put  Jorwsrd  in  the 
Torm — ‘Naoakambalo'  yam  mBnaOakah,'  where  whst  the  speaker 
means  is  that  ‘the  young  boy  is  one  whose  blanket  is  new'  the 
compound  word  'naoabambalah'  being  equivalent  to  the  expression 
‘noPah  kombalo  yasya’, — though  this  latter  un compounded 
expression  sufficiently  dearly  defines  the  particular  ides  desired 
to  be  conveyed,  the  same  is  not  done  by  the  compounded  word 
' aavahambaloh'  (which  is  ambiguous,  being  capable  of  affording 
more  than  one  meaning)  and  what  the  Casuist  does  is  to 
assign  to  the  compounded  word  s meaning  other  than  the  one 
intended  by  the  speaker,  and  expounding  the  compound  as  'naou 
ha mbaloh  yasya’,  takca  it  to  mean  that  the  young  boy  i6  one  who 
has  nine  blankets,  and  says — ‘you  sty  that  the  young  boy  has  nine 
blankets’ ; — having  thus  imposed  upon  the  man  an  idea  that  he 
never  intended  to  convey,  he  proceeds  to  oppose  the  assertion  by 
showing  its  absurdity— ‘this  boy  has  only  one  blanket,  where  are 
the  nine  blankets  ?’  Thus  this  is  s case  of  Casuistry  which  is 
urged  on  the  occasion  of  an  ambiguous  word  being  used  ; and 
being  based  upon  a word,  it  is  c ailed  'Verbal'  Csauiatry. 

N.B.  7 
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This  Casuistry  is  to  be  met  by  urging  the  necessity  of  the 
Casuist  himself  pointing  out  the  peculiar  circumstances  favouring 
hiB  own  interpretation  of  the  ambiguous  word  ; for  instance,  the 
word  'Ncmakambalah'  is  ambiguous,— signifying  'one  who  has  a new 
blanket’  and  also  ‘one  who  has  nine  blankets' ; under  the  circum- 
stances, when  you  take  it  to  mean  ‘one  wbo  has  nine  blankets' 
(and  then  turn  to  me  and  say  that  the  man  has  only  one  blanket, 
and  not  nine),  this  is  bardly  fair ; as  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
the  peculiar  circumstances  that  favour  either  of  the  two  possible 
significations, — from  the  statement  of  which  peculiar  circumstances 
it  would  be  known  that  the  word  (io  the  context  in  question) 
expressed)  that  particular  meaning  ; — as  a matter  of  fact  you  have 
no  such  peculiar  circumstances  that  you  could  urge  (in  favour  of 
your  own  interpretation) ; so  that  what  you  have  brought  against 
us  is  a false  and  futile  attack.  * 

Further,  the  connection  of  a word  with  its  denotation  is  well 
known  in  the  world  to  consist  in  the  conventional  restriction  of  o 
certain  word  having  a certain  denotation— in  the  form  that  'of 
such  and  such  a verbal  expression  such  and  such  is  the  denota- 
tion' ; and  this  conventional  restriction  is  found  to  be  general 
(wide)  in  the  case  of  general  terms,  and  particular  (specialised) 
in  the  esse  of  particular  terms  ; and  whenever  these  words  are 
used,  they  are  used  according  to  previous  usage,  and  never  in  a 
way  in  which  they  have  never  been  used  before ; the  use  of  a 
word  again  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  cognition 
of  its  meaning,  and  it  is  only  when  the  meaning  haa  been  compre- 
hended that  there  follows  any  activity  (as  resulting  from  the 
hearing  of  that  word).  Thus  the  use  of  words  being  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  about  the  comprehension  of  its  meaning,  the  exact 
usage  of  the  general  term  is  determined  by  the  force  (of  circum- 
stances) ; i.e.  when  such  expressions  are  used  as — ‘take  the  goat 
to  the  village,’  ‘bring  batter ‘feed  the  BrUhtnano' — every  one  of 
these  words  Cgoat’,  ‘butter*  and  ‘brfibma^ia*)  is  a general  or 
common  term,  and  yet  it  U applied,  in  actual  usage,  to  particular 
individuals  composing  what  is  denoted,  by  that  term  ; and  to 
what  particular  individuals  it  is  applied  is  determined  by  the 
force  of  circumstances ; the  term  is  applied  to  that  particular 

• The  Puri  MS.  readi  'abhiyoga'  for  rdyoga . 
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individual  (goat,  for  instance)  with  which  it  is  found  possible  to 
connect  the  direction  of  the  particular  activity  (of  taking  to 
oillage,  for  instance);  it  being  absolutely  impossible  for  the  entire 
community  (of  all  goats  f.  i.)  to  be  connected  with  the  direction 
expressed  by  the  words  ['take  to  the  village  J [no  one  man  at  any 
one  time  could  take  to  a village  all  the  goats  that  there  are  in  the 
world,  all  of  which  are  denoted  by  the  general  term 'goat']. 
Similarly  the  term  under  discussion, — 'naoakambalah'  is  a general 
term  [as  it  has  two  significations]  ; and  as  such,  when  it  is  used  it 
has  to  be  token  as  applied  to  that  to  which  it  has  the  capability  to 
apply,  under  the  circumstances  ; — so  that  when  it  is  addressed  in 
regard  to  a person  having  only  one  nea  blanket,  it  has  to  be  taken 
as  signifying  'one  who  has  a new  blanket’ ; and  under  the  circum- 
atances,  the  possessing  of  nine  blankets  being  found  impossible,  the 
word  cannot  signify  ‘one  who  has  nine  blankets’.  Thus  when  you 
assign  to  your  opponent’s  word  a meaning  that  it  cannot  possibly 
convey,  your  attack  must  be  regarded  aa  entirely  futile.  * 

Sofra  13 

(B)  Generalising  Casuistry  consists  in  the  urging  of  an 
absurd  signification,  which  is  rendered  passible  by  the  use  of 
a too  generic  term. 

BHASYA 

When  one  roan  says — ‘ Oh,  this  Brihmapa  is  endowed  with 
learning  and  character’,  and  another  replies — ’learning  and 
character  are  quite  natural  to  a Brlhmapa  - the  latter  assertion 
is  met  by  opposition,  by  assigning  to  the  word  ( ’ BrUhmana  ’)  a 

• At  the  timo  that  the  end  denotation  ii  Bred  by  convention  for  the 
Brat  time,  it  ia  not  said  to  pertain  to  any  particular  individual ; the  denote, 
tion  fixed  U entirely  generic  in  iti  character ; and  it  cornea  to  be  applied  to 
particular  individuals  only  through  the  force  of  such  circumstance  a aa  the 
particular  context  in  which  the  term  it  used,  the  particular  person  using  it, 
the  particular  person  to  whom  it  ia  addressed,  the  particular  time  and  piece 
at  which  it  ia  used,  and  so  on.  So  that  when  the  speaker  hae  used  a general 
term  on  a particular  occasion  and  under  particular  eircum  trances,  hit  exact 
meaning  an  be  easily  determined  ; and  the  fact  that  the  word  has  a vtgue 
genetic  denotation  it  not  his  fault;  the  fault  lies  with  the  original  convention 
that  fixed  that  denotation ; sod  aa  this  convention  is  fixed  by  persona  other 
thtn  the  particular  speaker  who  uses  the  word,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for 
making  u*e  of  such  a rord  : bla thing  him  for  it  ia  altogether  unfair. — 
Tilpcrya. 
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meaning  other  than  the  one  intended, — that  is  by  assigning  to-. it 
an  entirely  absurd  meaning; — this  opposition  being  in  the  follow- 
ing form — ‘If  learning  and  character  are  natural  to  the  Bribmcja, 
then  they  should  be  found  in  the  delinquent  * Brihmspa  also  ; as 
he  also  is  s Brahmana  \ 

Thst  word  is  called  1 too  generic  ’ which,  while  applying  In 
the  thing  desired  to  be  spoken  of,  also  over-reaches  it ; e.  6-  the 
Brahmanahood—  which  is  denoted  by  the  term  ' Brllhmana’ — is, 
sometimes  found  to  be  concomitant  with  ‘learning  and  character’ 
and  sometimes  it  ia  found  to  over-reach  it,  i.  e.  not  concomitant 
with  it.  And  as  the  opposition  offered  is  baaed  upon  this  ‘ too 
generic  ’ character  of  the  term  used,  it  has  been  called  the  ‘Gene- 
ralising Casuistry.’ 

This  Casuistry  is  to  be  met  by  pointing  out  that  what  the 
speaker  (of  the  second  sentence)  means  is  not  to  propound  a 
reason  (for  what  the  previous  speaker  baa  said  with  regard  to  a 
particular  BrShmapa  beiDg  endowed  with  learning  and  character), 
but  only  to  make  a reference  (f.  e.  a representation  of  what  has  been 
asserted  in  the  previous  sentence);  as  the  second  assertion  is 
meant  to  be  mere  praise  (of  the  particular  Brahmana  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  sentence);  so  thst  there  is  no  room  for  the 
assigning  of  the  absurd  signification.  For  instance,  when  one  says 
• corns  grow  in  this  field  another  man  may  say  ‘ in  this  field  even 
aeeda  do  not  have  to  be  sown,' — it  is  certainly  not  meant  that 
seeds  are  not  to  be  sown  in  the  field  ; and  yet  what  ia  said  clearly 
ia  that  they  are  not  necessary  ; and  by  this  the  field,  which  is  the 
receptacle  of  the  growing  corn,  is  praised ; so  that  the  assertion 
‘ seeds  do  not  hsve  to  be  sown  in  this  field  ’ is  mesnt  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  particular  field  with  a view  to  praise  it;  and 
though  the  growing  of  the  corn  depends  upon  the  seeds,  this  is 
not  whst  is  meant  to  be  expressed  by  the  sentence.  Similarly  in 
the  case  in  question,  by  the  assertion  ‘ learning  and  character 
are  only  natural  to  the  Brlhmapa',  what  is  meant  is  that  the 
particular  BrAhma^a  possesses  learning  end  character,  and  not 
-that  he  possesses  them  because  he  it  a Brtihmana  ; what  is  meant 
to  be  expressed  is  not  the  cause  (of  the  man’s  poaeesing  learning 

• The  Brihrauja  who  hi*  not  gone  through  the  rites  tod  ceremonies 
essentia)  for  all  Brihmanae  is  called  s 'trdlya ‘ ‘delinquent.' 
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rod  character);  the  assertion  is  a reference  to  a particular  object 
which  it  is  meant  to  eulogise ; the  meaning  being  that  * it  is 
because  the  mao  is  a BrShmaps  that  the  causes  bringing  about 
learning  and  character  have  become  effective*  ; so  that  when  the 
nan  praises  the  particular  object,  he  does  not  deny  the  operation 
causes  leading  up  to  the  result  (thst  mokes  the  object  worthy  of 
that  praise).  Thus  it  is  not  right  to  offer  opposition  to  the  asser- 
tion by  assigning  to  it  an  absurd  signification. 
l!'  SUfro  14 

(C)  A Statement  being  made  on  the  basis  of  the  second- 
ary (figurative)  denotation  of  words,  if  it  is  opposed  by  a 
denial  of  the  existence  of  what  it  asserted  (on  the  basis  of 
their  primary  denotation), — this  constitutes  Figurative  (or 
shifting)  Casuistry.  * 

bhAsjya 

By  the  term  * Jharma * in  the  Sutra  is  meant  that  property  of 
the  ward  which  consists  in  its  use  iD  accordance  with  its  primary 
denotation ; but  sometimes  [when  tbe  primary  denotation  is 

• The  meaning  of  the  Stars  it  not  quite  clear  ; the  translation  ia  in 
accordance  with  the  explanation  Riven  by  the  Bhdfjo ; according  to  the 
VirtAa  ( on  SO.  16),  the  term  3?*[«<i»ti*tHlae*t  here  means  ‘the 
denial  of  the  presence  of  the  thing  and  this  suggests  to  the  mind  a very 
much  simpler  interpretation  of  the  Sutra  itself : ' when  the  statement  is 
made  in  regard  to  the  * ^ * property,  of  a thing,  if  this  is  opposed  by  the 
denial  of  the  thing  itself,  we  have  the  Shifting  Casuistry  \ This  sppears  to 
be  more  in  keeping  with  what  follows  in  the  next  two  SQtrai ; and  it  ia  also 
supported  by  the  Vdrtika  whets  it  ays  thst  in  the  Stiffing  Casuistry  what 
is  denied  is  the  object  'the  tfa'a/,’  jkorwat.  Though  this  itatemait,  not 
being  found  to  be  in  beeping  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Bhtoye,  has  been 
twisted  by  the  Tdtparya  and  the  Parrinddhi  to  mean  something  totally 
different. 

The  oiplanetion  of  the  Sutra  provided  by  the  Nydyasutramvarayta  ia  is 
follows:  ‘ Dharme  ’ stands  for  one  of  the  two  denotations  of  a word— 
primary  or  secondary  ,—tcsya,  1 of  that  vividhoh  kolpoff,  1 more  than  one 
ahnmative  meaning  ’ — yrtra,  ‘ in  which  rirdtie,  oddyuhtaiabdc-iati 
'Ik*  wordi  mid  by  thefirtt  party  bring  rack  as  admit  of  mart  than  om  wteardng'; 
— ' aiOuaadbhdvena,  UdfiaUustaravTttyS  sodarthotdlparyoproyvhtooikye,  apts- 
ravrttyd  nrthdmUsratdiparyaholpawoyS  prats}idkofi,—tht  statement  declaring  tk* 
iMtsteme  a thing  by  one  d'lWtation,  if  the  uirfiwr  4 that  it  denied  in  accord- 
atet  with  the  other  denotation, — it  contitatas  figurative  casuistry. 
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found  inapplicable]  this  property  (usage)  becomes  subject  to  option 
(in  the  shape  of  a Becond  denotation) ; and  this  secondary  usage 
con  Gists  in  using  a word,  which  has  been  found  to  hsve  one 
primary  denotation,  in  a 6enae  different  from  that  denotation  ; — 
and  when  a statement  is  made  in  accordance  with  this  secondary 
denotation,  we  have  what  has  been  called  in  the  SfUra  ' dharmaoi- 
kalpanirdeia' * e.  g.  When  the  statement  is  made  ‘the  platforms 
are  shouting’,  (which  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  secondary  mean- 
ing of  the  term  ‘platforms’,  which  here  stands  for  the  men  on  the 
platforms) ; — and  it  is  opposed  by  a denial  on  the  basis  of  the 
primary  meaning  [/.e.  taking  the  word  as  if  it  had  been  used  in  its 
primary  denotation,  this  denial  being  in  the  form  ‘Certainly  it 
is  the  men  Seated  on  the  platforms  that  are  shouting,  and  not  the 
platforms  themselves.' 

“But  in  this  case,  where  is  'the  anumption  of  a contrary 
meaning’  [which,  according  to  Sotra  1-2-10,  is  a necessary  condi- 
tion in  all  Casuistry]?  ” 

It  consists  in  assigning  to  the  word  a meaning  different  from 
that  with  reference  to  which  it  has  been  used;  i.e.  the  word 
having  been  used  in  reference  to  its  secondary  meaning,  the 
Opponent  assigns  to  it  the  prirasry  meaning  ; — and  as  this 
Casuistry  pertains  to  the  figurative  or  secondary  signification  of 
words,  it  is  called  ‘Figurative  Casuistry.’  What  is  meant  by 
‘ apacQra ‘secondary  or  figurative  denotation’  is  thst  meaning 
which  is  indicated  by  such  causes  a*  association  and  the  like  : and 
we  have  the  fi^aratioe  use  of  a word  only  when  there  is  such  a 
meaning  indicated  by  association  &c.  [so  that  figurative  signifi- 
cations cannot  be  had  recourse  to  at  random]. 

This  third  kind  of  Casuistry  is  met  in  the  following  manner 
Whenever  a statement  is  made,  a concurrence  with,  or  denial 
the  worda  used,  and  their  significations,  should  be  in  accordance 

• The  word*  of  the  BhSfjia  ere  ' buy  a mrdeit ' ' when  there  it  * statement 
<4  that  ’ — i".  ».  of  the  secondary  meaning  ; but  ha  the  statement  is  not  the 
mining,  the  TStparya  hat  taken  the  words  to  mean  ' Una  ’ — * dharmavikat- 
pna ' — ‘ if irtUle  ' — 1 vdkyr  ao  that  the  meaning  it  ‘ when  there  is  statement 
in  iccordance  with  the  secondary  meaning.'  The  PorUuddfu  remarks  that 
all  this  twitting  of  the  W'ords  of  the  Bhdfya  hsi  been  done  with  a view  to 
reconcile  the  Bhitya  to  the  Virliha.  But  we  fail  to  see  much  difference 
between  the  two. 
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with  the  intention  of  the  person  making  that  statement, — and  not 
at  random,  according  to  one’s  own  wish.  * It  is  well  known  in 
common  parlance  that  a word  may  be  used  either  in  its  primary- 
direct  sense  or  in  its  secondary  figurative  sense  ; and  when  such 
usage  is  generally  accepted,  if  a certain  word  is  used,  the  con- 
currence with  it,  or  the  denial  of  it,  should  be  in  keeping  with  the 
speaker's  intention,  and  not  at  random;  so  that  when  the  speaker 
uses  a term  in  its  primary  sen6e,  the  concurrence  with,  or  denial 
of,  his  statement  should  be  in  reference  to  that  sense  of  his 
words,  and  notin  reference  to  any  sense  that  the  Opponent  may 
choose  to  impose  upon  it  ; similarly  if  he  uses  the  term  in  its 
secondary  sense,  it  is  this  6ense  that  should  be  concurred  with  or 
denied.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  speaker  uses  a term  in  its 
secondary  sense,  and  his  Opponent  denies  it  in  reference  to  its 
primary  senBe, — then  this  denial  becomes  a mere  arbitrary  denial, 
and  it  cannot  he  regarded  as  an  opposition  to  the  first  party. 

Snfru  15 

[An  objection  is  raised]-- 

“ Figurative  Casuistry  is  only  verbal  Casuistry  ; ai  it 
does  not  differ  from  it.  *’ 

BHASYA 

[An  objection  is  raised] — "Figurative  Casuistry  does  not  differ 
from  Verbal  Casuistry  ; as  the  assigning  of  a different  meaning 
(from  the  one  intended  by  the  speaker)  ia  common  to  both.  For 
instance,  in  the  example  cited, — in  the  statement  ‘the  platforms 
are  shouting,’  the  word  (‘platform’)  intended  to  he  taken  in  the 
secondary  sente  of  the  person.?  occupying  the  place  (on  the  plat- 
form) is  assumed  to  have  .the  primary  sense  of  the  plate  itself ; 
and  the  opposition  offered  is  based  upon  this  araumption.” 

• The  Tiiiparya  tabes  to  mean  OTBT,  by  tritb.  But  the  ordinary 

franinp  of  0=^  appears  to  be  more  luitable.  The  sense  is  that  you  should 
concur  with,  or  deny,  the  satemenl  in  the  form  and  id  the  tense  in  which  it 
it  made  by  the  speaker,  and  you  are  not  to  impose  your  own  reading  or 
your  own  interpretation  on  it. ' 
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Sflira  16 
[Answer] — 

Ik  is  not  so  ; as  there  is  a difference  in  it. 

BHASYA 

[ The  answer  to  the  objection  urged  in  the  preceding  Sofro  is 
that  ] Figurative  Casuistry  is  not  the  same  as  Verbal  Casuistry  ; 
as  in  the  former,  the  denial  of  the  presence  of  the  thing  constitutes 
a difference.  “Difference  from  what  ? ” From  the  mere  assump- 
tion of  a different  meaning  (which  is  found  in  Verbal  Casuistry) ; 
as  a matter  of  fact  the  ‘assumption  of  a different  meaning'  is  one 
thing,  aod  the  ‘total  denial  of  the  presence  of  the  thing  denoted' 
is  something  entirely  different. 

Snira  17 

If  the  two  were  to  be  regarded  aa  oon-different  on  the 
ground  of  some  kind  of  similarity, — there  would  be  only  one 
kind  of  Casuistry. 

BHA$YA 

What  the  Opponent  in  SlUra  15  has  done  is  to  accept  the 
twofold  division  of  Casuistry  and  to  deny  the  third  kind ; thi6 
denial  being  on  the  ground  of  some  sort  of  a similarity  (between 
the  third  and  the  first  kinds).  But  jxat  as  this  reason  (the 
presence  of  some  sort  of  similarity)  serves  to  set  aside  threefold  - 
neas,  so  ought  it  to  set  aside  twofold  Dess  also  ; as  there  ie  some 
son  of  similarity  between  these  two  (first  aod  second  kinds)  slso. 
If  the  mere  presence  of  some  similarity  cannot  do  away  with  the 
twofold  division,  then  it  should  not  do  away  with  the  threefold 
division  either. 

Section  \ 

[Sn/ros  18-20] 

Defects  of  Reasoning  due  to  the  Incapacity  o f the  Reasoner. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

Next  to  Casuistry — 

Sntra  18 

Futile  rejoinder  is  that  objection  which  is  taken  on  the 
basis  oF  mere  * similarity  and  dissimilarity. 

* The  Ny&yasutravivorana  explains  that  Futile  Rejoinder  is  that  whieji 
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When  a certain  reasoning  has  been  put  forward,  the  objection 
to  k that  follows,  takes  birth  (jiyate) — ie  called  ' Jsti ‘Futile 
Rejoinder-'  This  objection  it  in  the  form  of  opposition,  an 
attack,  a denial — on  the  basis  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity.  That 
is  to  aay,  when  the  Probane  put  forward  by  the  first  party  is  one 
that  ie  intended  to  prove  the  conclusion  through  its  similarity  to 
the  Eiample, — and  an  objection  is  taken  on  the  basis  of  its 
dissimilarity  (to  that  Example) ; — or  when  the  Probans  put  forward 
is  intended  to  prove  the  conclusion  through  its  dissimilarity  to  the 
Example, — and  an  objection  ie  taken  on  the  basis  of  its  similarity 
to  it ; — tve  have  what  is  called  ‘ Jati ' (Futile  Rejoinder),  because 
it  comes  up — is  born — as  an  opponent  (to  the  original  reasoning).* 
Sllfrn  19 

It  is  a case  of  Clincher  when  there  is  misapprehension, 
as  also  when  there  is  incomprehension,  t 

of  aoy  idea  of  invariable  concomitance  ; in  fact,  it  continues,  * similarity  and 
dissimilarity  ' do  noa  enter  into  all  caaca  of  Futile  Rejoinder  ; as  is  clear 
from  the  definitions  and  examples  provided  under  Adh.  5 ; h makes  ■ Futile 
Rejoinder  when  no  notice  is  taken  of  invariable  concomitance.  This  is  what 
has  led  the  modem  Logician!  to  define  Jdd,  Futile  Rejoinder,  aimply  a* 
■ oi at  attar  kb  ' ' wrong  answer  i.  t.  an  answer  which  is  eilhet  incapable  of 
• hiking  the  opposite  view,  or  which  is  vitiated  by  ie  If -contradictions. 

The  Tdlporya  ha  a an  intereating  note.  Il  ia  not  always  reprehensible  to 
put  forward  a Futile  Rejoinder ; for  instance,  when  a man,  upholding  the 
authority  of  the  Veda,  ii  met  by  a aerie*  of  argument*  against  it*  authority, 
and  at  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  does  not  find  proper  answers  to  these 
arguments,  he  ia  fully  justified  in  urging  what  is  really  a Futile  Rejoinder, 
if  he  feels  that  by  ao  doing  he  will  stave  off  the  atheistic  tendency  of  the 
audience  produced  by  his  opponent's  arguments.  But  in  other  cases  a Futile 
Rejoinder  ia  urged  only  unknowingly. 

• In  view  of  the  real  nature  of  aeveril  Futile  Rejoinder*— which  ate 
not  urged  on  the  basia  of  a similarity  or  dissimilarly  to  any  Example  at  alii 
—the  VSrtUia  aay*  that  when  the  Bhdiya  talks  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity 
to  the  Example,  it  ia  only  by  way  of  illustration.  As  there  are  several  Futile 
Rejoindera  that  are  urged  on  the  basia  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity  to  other 
things  alto. 

t The  ParUuddhi,  not  satisfied  with  the  Suira  as  it  standi,  takes  it  si 
implying  the  following  generalised  definition:-‘When  a controversy  ha*  beat 
started,  any  action  that  is  indicative  of  either  patty’s  ignorance  constitute! 
a Cliuehtr.'  It  further  says  that  Clincher  it  treated  of  last,  si  it  puts  tn  end 
to  all  controversy  ; no  further  discussion  can  proceed  when  once  one  of  the 
nsrtieB  falls  into  a Clincher. 
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BHA$YA 

‘Misapprehension’  is  that  comprehension  which  is  either 
wrong  or  reprehensible.  * The  man  who  misapprehends  things 
becomes  defeated  ; and  'Clincher'  consists  in  this  defeat.  It  is 
a case  of  ‘incomprehension’  when,  the  subject  being  one  od  which 
something  has  to  be  said,  if  the  person  does  not  say  anything  ; 
that  is,  for  instance,  if  he  either  does  not  oppose  what  has  been 
sought  to  be  proved  by  the  other  party,  or  does  not  meet  the 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  himself. 

The  non -compounding  (of  the  words  'vipraiipailih'  and  'aprati- 
patlih’.  whose  compounding  would  have  made  the  Sfltra  terser)  is 
meant  to  indicate  that  these  two  are  not  the  only  Clinchers 
[there  being  several  others,  as  described  in  detail  in  Adh.  V,  all 
which  became  implied  by  the  use  of  the  particle  'co’J. 

INTRODUCTORY  RHASYA 

A question  arises — "Example  has  been  described  as  of  one 
kind  only;  are  Futile  Rejoinder  and  Clincher  also  each  of  one 
kind  only  ? Or  are  these  of  diverse  kinds,  like  Doctrine  ? ’* 

The  answer  to  this  is  provided  in  the  following  Sutra.— 

StUra  20 

There  is  a Multiplicity  of  Futile  Rejoinders  and  Clinchers, 
owing  to  there  being  several  and  diverse  varieties  of  both. 

As ‘Objection  taken  on  the  basis  of  similarity  and  dissimila- 
rity* can  be  of  several  diverse  kinds — there  must  be  severs! 
varieties  of  Futile  Rejoinder.  Similarly  as  ‘misapprehension  and 
incomprehension’  are  of  several  diverse  kinds, — there  must  be 
several  varieties  of  Clincher  also.  The  term  1 oihalpa ’ stands  for 
several  varieties  or  diverse  varieties.  As  examples  of  the  diversity 
of  Clincher*  (defined  in  Sfl.  5,  2 l — 24) — the  Clincher*  of  Anana- 
bhSfana,  AjIMna , A pratibhtS , Vikfcpa,  MatOnajM  and  Paryanayp- 
jyooehsana,  are  indicative  of  incom  prehension ; while  the  rest  are 
indicative  of  mioappreAenaion. 

Thus  have  PramSna  and  other  categories  been  (a)  ‘mentioned’ 
(in  Su.  1.  1.  1)  and  (6)  'defined'  in  the  order  of  their  mention  ; and 
they  will  (in  the  next  four  Adhyay  ss)  be  (c)  ‘examined*  in  accord- 
ance  with  their  definitions.  Thus  is  the  threefold  function  of  the 
Scientific  Treatise  to  be  regarded  as  duly  fulfilled. 

Thus  ends  the  first  Adh  ySys  of  Vitey  Ay  an  a ‘a  Bhdjya  on  the 
NydyaSUra. 

* A misapprehension  is  ailed  limply  ’wrong’,  when  the  subject- 
matter  is  tomelhing  too  subtle  to  be  f rsiped  by  an  ordinary  intellect;  it  it 
called  'reprehensible'  when  it  pertains  to  something  grots,  an  ordinary 
thing  quite  within  the  range  of  ordinary  minds- — Tnlparyn. 


AdhyAya  II 

Daily  Lesson  / 

Section  1 

Detailed  Examination  of  Doobl 
[Sutras  1—7] 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

After  this  proceeds  the  detailed  examination  of  PromOna  and 
the  other  categories.  And,  inasmuch  as  every  definitive  cognition 
has  been  declared  (in  Sutra  1-1-41)  toconsiBt  in  the  'ascertainment 
of  the  real  character  of  a thing  after  duly  deliberating  over  the  two 
sides  of  the  question,'  (whereby  deliberation  or  Doubt,  is  made 
the  precursor  of  all  Definite  Cognition! — it  is  Doubt  that  is 
examined  first  of  all.  * 

Stltru  1 

" No  Doubt  can  arise  either  from  the  certain  cognition 
of  properties  common  to  several  objects,  or  from  the  certain 
cognition  of  characters  belonging  to  only  one  of  the  objects.  ”t 

(a)  “ As  a matter  of  fact,  Doubt  arises  from  the  cotnition 
of  common  properties,  and  not  from  the  properties  only! ; — (fc)  or 

• The  VArtika  give*  further  reatone  for  beginning  the  detailed  ibpi- 
notion  with  Doubt,  even  though  the  tminriatio*  ha*  begun  with  PramAno. 

t SOtrae  1 to  5 embody  the  POrvapokfo  view — which  t reverie*  the  ex- 
planation of  Doubt  provided  in  SO.  1-1-23. 

t This  open  i op  sentence  of  the  BhAfya  is  a little  ObiCure.  The  word* 
of  die  Sutra  apparently  man  that  ' Doubt  dots  not  ante  from  the  togmtUni 
of  comm  on  properties  while  the  BhAjya  represents  the  senae  to  be  that 
* Doubt  oriin  from  the  cognition  of  common  properties  The  explanation 
given  in  the  Footnote  (in  the  Vinianagram  Serin  Edition)  i«  in  itielfa  forced 
one:  but  it  would  be  Brzeptable  if  it  did  not  make  this  opening  sentence 
identical  in  sente  with  what  follows  a*  the  fourth  alternative  explanation 
provided  by  the  BhAfya  below.  Both  tha  Vdrtiia  and  the  Tdtparya  have  felt 
thia  difficulty.  The  former  characterise!  this  first  statement  of  the  POroa- 
pakfa  as  ‘ YadtAiruti  utthbiam,'  end  the  latter  remarks  that  the  statement 
is  made  regardless  of  the  explanations  that  have  been  provided  under 
Sh.  1-1-23-  The  real  explanation  i a aa  follows,  as  is  made  clear  in  the 
BhAfyacandra . 

The  present  SO.  1 contains  three  Mateo  Oita — 1 ff 

W5iq:  (this  denies  the  first  statement  in  Sfl.  1-1-23,  vis.  m’msIinwt): 
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again,  an  a matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  find  any  Doubt  arising  from 
the  mere  cognition  of  the  property  and  the  things  poseeming  that 
property} — f.  e.  no  Doubt  is  found  to  arise  at  the  time  that  the 
observer  has  the  idea  ‘ I perceive  a property  common  to  these  two 
thingB’  * ; — (e)or  it  is  not  possible  for  any  Doubt  to  arise  from  the 
cognition  of  common  properties,  when  the  thing  (in  regard  to  which 
the  common  properties  are  perceived)  is  different:;  e.  A-  when  the 
cognition  of  common  propertia  appears  in  regard  to  one  thing 
for  instance  Cola nr,  the  Doubt  cannot  arise  in  regard  to  another 
thing,  for  instance  Toach  \ — (d)  or  lastly,  from  AdhyavsHya,— 
which  atands  for  conviction,  certain  cojnifion, — there  cannot  arise 
Doubt,  which  stands  for  uncertain  cognition  ; as  in  thia  case 
there  would  be  no  affinity  between  Cause  and  Effect  (which  is 
essential). 

w These  same  objections  apply  also  to  the  view  that  Doubt 
arises  anckadharmBdhyao)&yBt , i.e.,  from  the  conviction  of  the 
properties  of  seversl  things. 

“Nor  does  Doubt  ever  arise  from  the  cognition  of  the  proper- 
ties of  any  one  out  of  two  things;  on  the  contrary,  from  such 
cognition  there  arises  rhe  certain  cognition  of  that  one  thing.”! 

WW)  this  it  interpreted  by  the  Bhi-ss  representing  the  four  pircapakfai:— 
(a)  taking  dMtfh  of  Sfl.  1-1-13  to  mean  mere  preuatt  or  romretioir,  and 
denying  that  mere  pretence  of  common  properties  gives  rite  to  Doubt,  whieb 
only  art  tee  when  these  properties  sre  duly  recognised;  (6)  taking  o't'tRt 
to  mean  Cegeitioa,  and  denying  thst  tny  doubt  can  arise  even  from  the 
recognition  of  common  properties  in  only  one  of  the  two  things  thst  enter 
into  the  dmibt ; (r)  taking  = dtfaeU  aiccrUdamate ; and  (d)  stating 

the  objection  in  a different  manner  from  (e).  II.  !f 

(this  denies  the  of  SO.  1-1-23),  which  containing  the 

same  term  is  open  to  all  the  four  p&rvapakfat  thst  heve  been  urged 

above.  HI.  SirJJd WnmtmNlld,  ri 

* This  thing  (which  is  seen)  end  thst  thing  (which  is  remembered)  ; 
TO  R5l5*i  ssys  Bhdfjotaadro. 

t This  sllemalive  takes  ' nntka  ' ss  equivalent  to  ‘ nnydlsrs,'  one 
of  the  two  similar  thine*. 
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if)  “Nor  from  the  cognition  of  diversity  of  opinions,  or 
from  that  of  uncertainty." 

(1)  Doubt  docs  not  arise  either  from  ‘diversity  of  opinions’ 
only,  or  from  ‘uncertainty'  only  ; in  fact  Doubt  appears  in  a man 
who  knows  of  the  diversity  of  opinions’ : — similarly  it  appears  in 
one  who  is  cognisant  of  the  uncertainty.’  * * * § (2)  Or,  how  could 
any  Doubt  arise  from  the  certain  cognition  of  the  fact  that  ‘some 
people  think  that  the  Soul  exists,  while  others  think  that  it  does 
not  exist  ’ ? Similarly,  t in  regard  to  the  ‘uncertainty  of  percep- 
tion’ (which  has  been  held  in  Su.  1-1-23,  to  be  a cause  of  Doubt). 
What  happens  in  the  case  of  ancertainly  is  that  the  observer  duly 
recognises  that  there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  the  thing  being 
perceived  (actually  cognised  as  possessed  of  a certain  character) 
and  also  that  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  its  being  not  perceived 
(actually  cognised  as  not  possessing  a certain  character);  and 
when  each  of  these  fact6  is  duly  cognised,  there  can  be  no  Doubt.5" 

SWro  3 

(g)  " Also  because  in  a case  of  Diversity  of  opinions 
there  is  certainty  of  conviction.  ” 

" That  which  you  regard  to  be  a case  of  ‘diversity  of  opinions’ 
is  a case  of  certain  conviction  ; it  represents  the  certain  convic- 
tion of  two  persoos  in  regard  to  two  opposite  ideas  [one  man  being 
certain  of  the  existence  of  the  Soul  while  the  other  is  certain  of  its 

* The  Bh&jyatandra  lays  that  Ais  Pflrvapakta  emanates  from  one  who 
does  not  rightly  comprehend  Ac  maningt  of  Ae  two  terms  ' viprotipotti ' 
and  ' avyavaslkj  ' as  contained  in  SC.  1-1-23,  and  hence  deniea  the  (aet  of 
Doubt  proceeding  from  these. 

And  here  also  in  the  Bhfeya,  the  ststement  of  the  Purvapakfa  (1)  pro- 
ceeds on  the  basis  of  the  term  ' npapaUi  ’ being  taken  to  signify  mere 
promt,  while  that  in  (2)  is  baled  upon  * mpapalti  ’ signifying  c ogtixiem. 

t tPfl  gives  better  sense— and  is  found  in  the  Puri  Mas.  as  also  in 
three  other  Mss. 

§ The  BMiyaeaniro  interpret i ‘npflleMW’  as  the  means  of  mgniiing 
a thing  as  possessing  a character,  and  ' antipabbdhi  ’ as  a means  of  cognising 
it  as  not  possessing  it.  So  that  m cases  of  uncertainty  all  flat  the  obierver 
(eels  is  that  there  is  neither  any  proof  nor  disproof  of  a certain  feet ; and 
what  this  means  is  that  the  man  will  have  no  idea  at  all,  and  not  Ait  he 
will  have  a dtmbi. 


no 
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non-existence,  each  man  having  a firm  conviction  in  regard  to  hi* 
own  opinion,  which  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of. another  person. | 
So  that  if  Doubt  arose  from  ‘diversity  of  opinions,'  it  would  arise 
alto  from  ‘certain  conviction’  (which  is  absurd.)" 

Sn/ro  -4 

(A)  “ Further,  because  uncertainty  itself  is  quits  certain 
in  its  uncertain  character  [no  Doubt  can  arise  from  it].” 

"No  Donbt  can  arise — this  has  to  be  added  to  the  Sutrs.  The 
meaning  is  this -If  the  Uncertainty  (thst  has  been  held  to  be  the 
cause  of  Doubt)  is,  in  itself,  quite  certain,  then,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  certainty — it  would  not  be  a case  of  Uncertainty  at  all ; so  that 
there  should  be  no  Doubt  possible.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
(/ncerfairjfy  is  not  quite  certain  in  its  own  character,  this  would 
mean  that  it  is  not  a real  Uncertainty  at  all,  being  not  certain  in 
its  uncertain  character:-,  and  in  this  case  also  no  Doubt  should 
arise.  “ 

Sutra  5 

if)  " Lastly,  Doubt  would  never  cease  ; inasmuch  as  the 
property  (whose  cognition  gives  rise  to  the  Doubt)  continues 
to  eaist.  '* 

BHA$YA 

“ You  hold  that  Doubt  arises  from  the  cognition  of  s common 
property  ; now  on  this  theory  Doubt  should  be  absolutely  persist- 
ent ; * for  inasmuch  es  the  cognition  of  the  common  property 
(which  is  the  cause)  does  not  cease  to  exist,  there  should  be  no 
cessation  of  the  Doubt  (which  19  the  effect).  As  a matter  of  fact, 
even  while  one  is  pondering  over  a certain  thing  (the  Post,  for 
instance),  this  thing  does  not  cease  to  be  known  as  possessing  the 
(common)  property  (Tui/ness  for  instance,  whose  perception  may 
have  given  rise  to  Doubt) ; in  fact  it  always  retains  that  property 
[so  that  when  the  cause  is  there,  the  effect,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Doubt,  must  be  there  also].  ” 


• I.  B.  It  thould  rontioue  even  when  the  dittingui  thing  feature  of  arty 
one  thing  would  be  clearly  perceived. 
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-■  To  the  above  detailed  Objection  (embodied  in  Sutras  1-5),  the 
following  is  the  reply  briefly  stated  (in  one  Sutra) — 

Snfru  6 

When  Doubt  is  held  to  arise  only  from  such  cognition  as 
has  been  described  (in  SO.  1-1-23)  aa  not  apprehending  the 
specific  character  of  any  one  object,  * — there  ia  no  possibility 
of  either  there  being  no  Doubt  at  all,  or  of  there  arising  a 
Doubt  that  would  be  unceasingly  persistent,  t 

There  arises  no  such  contingency  ss  that  no  Doubt  should 
arise,  or  that  (when  arisen)  the  Doubt  should  never  cease. 

“ How  so  ? ” 

• (a)  Well,  it  has  been  argued  by  the  Pnroapakfin  that  ‘what 
ia  the  cause  of  Doubt  is  the  cognition  of  the  common  property, 
and  not  the  common  property  itself and  this  ia  quite  true. 
“ Why  then  ia  not  this  fact  clearly  mentioned  (in  the  Sutra)  ? " 
For  the  simple  reason  that  this  is  already  implied  in  the  term 
‘ oisefUpehsah' ; ' in  which  the  definite  cognition  of  the  specific 
character  of  any  one  object  is  wanting’  (Su.  1—1—23).  By  the 
* apekfi I ' of  the  4 specific  character'  ia  meant  the  wanting  to  know 
it  ; and  this  is  real  and  effective  (and  possible  only  while 
the  specific  character  ia  not  perceioed ; ) and  when  the  Sotra 
does  not  use  the  terra  * samSnadharmUpckfhah  ',  ‘wanting  the 
cognition  of  the  common  property'  ; this  omission  means  that 
there  is  no  Banting  of  the  cognition  of  the  common  property  ; 
and  this  no  wanting  would  be  possible  only  when  there  U direct 
cognition  of  the  common  property  ; so  that  by  the  force  of 
this  (omission  of  the  wanting  of  the  cognition  of  the  common  pro- 


* Though  this  it  s qualification  of  Doubt,  it  may  be  regarded  at  quali- 
fying the  Sours*  Doubt  alio — BhAfyacandia. 

t Tht  NySyarutravivarana  explains  the  term  ‘ trilrfdptkfafi  ' of  this 
Sihra  to  mean  ' depending  upon  such  peculiar  circumstances  as  the  nrm- 
rnVisation  of  (he  difficulties  caused  by  the  remoteness  of  the  objat  (and 
such  other  conditions  which  obstruct  the  correct  perception  of  it)’. 
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party)  it  is  implied  that  there  is  cognition  of  the  common  property, 
from  which  cognition  the  Doubt  arises.  * 

As  a matter  or  fact  however,  the  PBrvapakfa  argument  ia 
set  aside  by  the  presence  of  the  term  ‘apapatti’  itself  in  the  Su. 
(1—1—23).  Whit  the  Sutra  says  is  that  Doubt  arises  from  the 
apapatti  ' of  the  common  property  ; and  there  can  be  no  apapatti 
of  a thing  apart  from  the  cognition  of  its  existence  ; for  a common 
property  whose  existence  is  not  cognised  would  be  as  good  as 
non-existent . 

Then  again  [even  granting  that  the  term  ‘ apapatti  ‘ denotes 
mere  presence,  and  not  cognition  of  existence],  a term  that  exprenes 
in  object  also  generally  denotes  the  cognition  of  that  object ; e.  g. 
when  in  ordinary  parlance  people  aay,  ‘fire  is  inferred  from 
smoke  ' what  this  assertion  is  understood  to  mean  is  that  ‘ Fire  is 
inferred  from  the  perception  of  smoke  ' ; and  why  is  it  so  ? Simply 
because  the  man  makea  the  inference  when  he  perceives  the 
smoke,  and  not  while  he  does  not  perceive  it ; and  yet  in  the 
said  assertion,  we  do  not  find  the  term  ' perception ' though 
everyone  admits  that  that  is  what  the  assertion  means ; from 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  person  who  hears  and  understands  the 
said  assertion  admits  that  a term  expressing  the  object  also 
denotes  the  cognition  of  that  object . Similarly  in  the  case  in 
question.  the  term  ‘ common  property  ‘ may  be  taken  to  denote 
the  cognition  of  the  common  property. 

(fc)  It  haa  been  urged  in  the  Pttroapahfa  BhBfya, 
that — "No  doubt  ia  found  to  arise  at  the  time  that  the 
observer  bat  the  ides  ‘I  perceive  a property  common  to  these  two 
things  ’,  wherein  there  ia  an  apprehension  of  the  property  and  the 
things  possessing  it.” — But  what  is  here  saserted  refers  to  what 
is  perceived  before  (the  appearance  of  Doubt), — the  idea  present 
in  the  observer’s  mind  (at  the  time  that  Doubt  appears)  being  in 
tbe  following  form — •*  I am  perceiving  now  a property  that' is 
common  to  two  things  known  to  me  (perceived  by  me  before), — 
and  I am  not  perceiving  any  property  that  belongs  to  any  one  of 
them  specifically, — how  may  I find  seme  such  specific  property 

• This  answer  to  the  Ptrvapoifa  proceeds  on  the  admission  ihst  ihe 
word  1 upopalU  ’ in  SO.  1-1-23  meins  prrsrae* — the  meaning  assigned  n»  the 
term  by  ihe  POrvapaksin.  The  real  insurer,  -however,  is  that  the  term 
‘ mpapoai  ‘ itself  means  eogwihow,  and  this  answer  follows  in  the  next 
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whereby  I may  be  certain  as  to  one  or  the  other?  ’ And  certainly 
a Doubt  in  this  form  does  not  cease  merely  on  the  perception  of 
a common  property  bringing  to  the  mind  that  property  and  the 
thing  possessing  that  property. 

lc)  Thirdly,  it  has  been  urged  that — “Doubt  with  regard  to 
one  thing  cannot  arise  from  the  certain  conviction  with  regard 
to  another.” — This  could  be  rightly  urged  only  against  one  who 
holds  the  view  that  mere  certain  conviction  with  regard  to  one 
thing  is  the  cause  of  Doubt  land  we  do  not  hold  any  such  viewl.* 

(i /)  Fourthly,  it  has  been  urged  that — “(From  the  certain 
cugnition  of  common  property  Doubt  cannot  arise),  as  in  this 
case  there  would  not  be  that  affinity  between  cause  and  effect 
(which  is  essentialht” — But  what  constitutes  the ‘affinity*  between 
cause  and  effect  is  only  the  fact  that  the  presence  and  absence  of 
the  effect  are  in  accordance  with  the  presence  and  absence  of  the 
cause;  and  further,  when  between  two  things  it  is  found  that  if 
one  comes  into  existence  the  other  also  comes  into  existence,  and 
if  the  former  does  not  come  to  existence,  the  latter  also  does  not 
come  into  existence, — then  the  former  is  called  the  ‘ cause  ' and 
the  Utter  the  * effect  ’ ; this  is  what  constitutes  another  ‘ affinity  ’ 
or  ‘homogeneity*  (between  cause  and  effect)  ;§  and  certainty 
there  is  this  ' affinity  ’ between  Doubt  and  its  cause  (the  Percep- 
tion of  Common  Property).! 

* Our  View  being  that  Doubt  arises  regarding  o thing  with  specific 
properties,  when  what  it  perceived  i*  only  • thing  at  possessing  properties 
common  tn  more  than  one  thing — Bh&fyacnndra. 

t The  certain  cognition  of  common  property  spprehends  the  presence 
of  such  property  ; while  Doubt  apprehends  the  absence  of  auch  property  ; 
and  no  affinity  is  possible  between  two  such  heterogeneous  cognitions;— 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Pvrvapaktn-BhSiyacandra. 

$ According  to  the  BhJfyatandra,  there  are  two  affinities  pointed  out 
here  as  expressed  in  the  translation.  It  may  however  be  simpler,  tn  take  the 
second  as  only  explanatory  of  the  fini  ; the  only  ojfinily  consisting  in  the 
fact  that  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  one  are  in  accordance  (simultane- 
oua)  with  the  pretence  and  absence  of  die  other ; that  is  to  say,  the  affinity 
consists  in  the  fact  that  when  one  eomes  into  existence,  the  other  also  does 
the  same  tic.,  tu. 

I The  V&rtika  does  not  accept  this  view  of  ' affinity  according  to  it 
the  homogeneity  between  Doubt  and  its  cause  in  the  shape  of  the  Cognition 
of  common  property  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  both  the  Cognition  of  spesi. 
fic  properties  ia  wanting.  The  Tdtparya  adds  that  according  to  the  view 
expressed  in  the  BkAsya,  the  case  of  all  eternal  causes  would  be  excluded  ; 
as  they  never  come  into  existent e and  Cease  to  exist. 

N.  B.  8 
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(el  The  above  reasoning  also  serves  to  answer  the  PBiro- 
paisa  argument  that  no  Doubt  can  arise  from  the  cognition  ol  the 
property  of  several  things. 

(/)  It  has  been  urged  by  the  Poroapahsin  'under  SO.  2)  that 
— *'  No  Doubt  can  arise  from  the  Cognition  of  either  diverse 
opinions  or  uncertainty.  Our  answer  to  this  is  that,  (as  regards 
the  case  of  Dioerse  opinions)  when  the  Doubt  appears,  the  idea 
present  in  the  observer’s  mind  is  as  follows — ‘From  two  contra- 
dictory statements  1 find  the  thing  to  be  possessed  of  contradic- 
tory properties,— and  I do  not  know  of  any  specific  circumstance 
attending  it, — nor  do  I perceive  any  such  property  whereby  1 
could  be  certain  with  regard  to  one  or  theothei  of  the  two  proper 
ties, — what  specific  circumstance  could  there  be,  whereby  I could 
become  certain  with  regard  to  one  or  the  other?’ — And  such 
being  the  well-known  form  of  the  Doubt  brought  about  by  the 
Dioersity  oj  Opinions  (as  helped  by  the  uon-Cognitiun  of  special 
conditions),  it  cannot  be  rejected  simply  by  reason  of  the  compre- 
hension (by  the  third  party)  of  the  diversity  of  opinions.* 

The  same  holds  good  al6o  with  regard  to  whnt  has  been  urged 
against  Doubt  arising  from  the  ‘uncertainty  in  regard  to  Perception 
and  Non-perception’,  t [in  this  case  also  the  pa rticulsr  form  in 
which  the  Doubt  appears  makes  it  clear  that  it  arises  from  the 
cognition  of  uncertainty  as  helped  by  the  non-cog  nit iun  of  special 
circumstances.  And  this  Doubt  also  cannot  be-  rejected  merely  by 
reason  of  the  cognition  of  uncertainty], 

(g)  It  has  been  urged  (in  Su.  3j  that — “ Because  there  is 
certainty  of  conviction  in  the  case  of  Diversity  of  opinions  (no 
Doubt  can  arise  from  this  latter).  ” — Now  what  is  held  to  be  the 


failfelHItSflaro  of  the  Via.  Edn.  yivot  no  tense.  The  Puri  MSS.  read 
falnfuM FYI^J kW ifc.  The  meaning  it  that  the  pruto.ee  of  Doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer,  the  third  party,  it  not  incompatible  with  hit  compre- 
hension of  the  fact  that  these  two  persons  hold  two  different  opinions  on 
this  point. 

t 1 Perception  ’ here  stands  lor  ' proof  in  support  ‘ and  ' non-percep- 
tion  1 for  ‘proof  against  ’ ; there  it  'uncertainty1  in  regarding  these 
when  the  obtervot  doea  not  find  either  ; and  thit  certainly  gives  rise  to 
Doubt  .—fibif  yotandra . 
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cause  ot  Doubt  is  the  Cognition  of  that  which  is  denoted  by  the 
term  Diversity  of  opinions; ' this  Cognition  being  wanting  in 
the  conception  of  any  specific  character  (favouring  any  one  <.f  the 
opinions) ; and  certainly  it  is  not  fair  to  discard  the  view  merely 
by  thrusting  a different  name  (to  what  is  meant  by  ' diverse 
opinions  ’) ; that  is  to  say,  the  term  ‘ diverse  opinions ' stands  for 
contradictory  assertions  with  regard  to  one  and  the  same  thing  ; what 
gives  rise  to  Doubt  is  the  Cognition  (by  the  third  party,  the 
enquirer)  of  6ucb  assertions,  as  helped  by  the  non-cognition  of 
any  special  circumstancea  (in  favour  of  one  or  the  other); 
and  it  cannot  cease  to  give  rise  to  doubt  merely  by  your  giving  to 
it  a different  name  ; so  that  this  argument  of  the  PfirvapaU$in 
can  only  delude  the  ignorant.* 

(A)  It  has  been  urged  (under  Su.  4)  that — “ Because  un. 
certainty  itself  is  quite  certain  in  its  uncertain  character  (it  ean- 
not  give  rise  to  Doubt V — Well,  in  arguing  thus  it  is  admitted  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  the  ‘Cause  of  Doubt.’  and  also  that  it  is 
of  the  nature  of ‘uncertainty’ essentially  ; all  that  i6  done  is  to 
give  it  a different  name 'certainty ’,( ‘without  denying  the  thing 
itself’) — and  this  name  can  apply  to  the  said  thing  only  in  a 
sense  different  from  it6  natural  signification  (i.e.  Uncertainty  can 
be  called  ’certainty'  only  in  the  sense  of  fixity,  definiteness,  and 
not  in  the  sense  of  freedom  from  doubt]  ; and  this  assumption  of 
a different  name  also  is  absolutely  futile ; for  a certainty  can  never 
be  ‘uncertainty’,  being  as  it  is,  fixed  in  its  own  (certain)  character. 
So  that  the  assertion  made  by  the  Opponent  does  not  deny  the 
fact  that  Doubt  is  produced  by  the  fact  of  perception  and  non- 
perception  pertaining  to  both  existence  and  non-existence  (of  the 
thing  with  regard  to  which  the  Doubt  arisen),  as  accompanied  by 
the  fact  of  a specific  circumstance  in  favour  of  either  not  being 
available; — and  in  so  far  as  the  said  uncertainly  is  fixed  in  its 
uncertain  character,  it  does  not  lose  its  own  character  ; hence  the 
* uncertainty  ’ is  admitted  by  (the  Opponent's  own  assertion). — 
Thus  it  is  found  that  even  though  a different  name  is  assumed,  it 

* it  ie.  true  that  the  individual  upholder  of  each  of  the  diverse 
opinions  has  a certain  conviction  on  the  point ; there  is  however  no  such 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  third  pntj,  who  only  hoars  these  opinion! 
expressed,  and  cannot  find  any  special  circumstances  in  favour  of  either. 
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does  not  prove  anything  different  (from  the  conclusion  to  which 
exception  is  meant  to  be  taken). 

(i)  It  has  also  been  urged  (in  Su.  5)  that — “Doubt  would  never 
cease,  as  the  property  continues  to  persist’'. — But  as  a matter  of 
fact.  Doubt  is  produced,  no<  merely  by  the  common,  property,  etc. 
(whose  persistence  would  make  the  Doubt  persistent),  but  by  the 
cognition  of  the  common  properly,  as  accompanied  by  a remembrance 
of  the  specific  characters,  (as  shown  under  Su.  1-1-23,1;  ao  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  Doubt  being  unceasingly  persistent. 

(j)  Lastly,  it  has  been  urged  by  the  Pttroapah^in  that — 
11  Doubt  never  arises  from  the  cognition  of  the  properties  of  any- 
one out  of  two  things”. — This  objection  ia  not  well  token  ; for  it 
has  been  distinctly  stated  (in  Su.  1-1-23)  that  Doubt  is  that 
wavering  judgment  which  is  wanting  in  the  cognition  of  the 
specific  chancier  of  a thing ; and  as  the  'specific  character* 
can  only  consist  in  the  ‘property  of  one  out  of  two  things’,  when 
there  is  a cognition  of  such  property,  there  can  he  no  ‘wanting 
in  the  cognition  of  the  specific  character’  [anil  as  such  it  would 
not  Ixi  a Doubt  at  all]. 

SfUra  7 

Wherever  there  ia  Doubt,  there  ia  possibility  of  the 
aforesaid  questions  and  answers 

BHASYA 

Wherever  the  Investigation  carried  on  is  preceded  by  Doubt, 
—either  in  a scientific  Treatise  or  in  a Controversy — the  Oppo- 
nent will  try  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  the  Doubt  (in  the 
meaner  of  the  sbove  Ptirvapakgi)  ; and  in  that  case  he  should  be 
met  with  the  answer  (detailed  above).  * It  is  for  this  reason  that 
os  pertaining  to  alt  Investigations,  Doabt  has  been  examined  first 
of  all.t 

• The  Nyiyaiulrooioarano  remark*  that  thia  advice  applies  to  the  ate 
or  the  examination  of  every  one  of  the  sixteen  cite  got  iea  the  examination 
of  Pramdita  alio  ia  preceded  by  the  doubt  e*  to  whether  there  are  2 Or  3 or-* 
Prim  In*  5 end  10  forth;  in  regard  to  every  one  of  auch  Double,  the  Purva- 
pakjin  may  try  to  deny  the  very  eriitence  of  Doubt ; and  then  he  is  to  be 
met  in  the  manner  eaplained  here. 

t The  P arilwlAM  offer » another  intereiling  explanation  of  thia  Siitra  ( j) 
It  takea  it  to  be  a oort  of  an  explanation  provided  for  the  SOtra  undertakios 
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Section  (2) 

Detailed  Examination  of  Pr-amSiiae  in  General. 

Sfl/ros  8-20 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

Next  follows  the  detailed  Exdminafion  of  PramSna* — 

to  enter  into  a thorough  examination  of  PranJnat  tod  a few  other  categories 
only,  and  omitting  such  others  at  Prayojaiui  and  the  like.  The  SO.  it  taken 
to  mean  that  a thorough  examination  it  called  for  only  in  regard  to  matters 
in.  regard  whereto  there  arc  doubts.  At  a matter  of  fact,  the  nature  of 
Prayojana  and  the  other  categoric*,  whose  nomination  hat  been  omitted,  it 
fully  known  to  all—  from  the  learned  philosopher  down  lo  the  mere  cow. 
herdesa  ; so  that  no  thorough  examination  it  necessary  in  their  ate.  Then 
again,  the  method  of  examination  employed  in  regard  to  Pran&na,  &c.  may 
be  applied  to  these  other  categories  also;  this  it  what  the  ttvmth  SQtra 
meant— " Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  in  regard  to  any  category  we  should 
employ  the  method  of  examination  which  conti  tb  of  questions  and  answers. " 

The  Bhdfyoeandrn  remarks  aa  followa— “The  ROtra  i«  meant  to  be  an 
advice  to  the  Pupil  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  right  to  deny  the  existence  of 
Doubt  as  a preliminary  accessory  of  all  Discussion  ; the  tense  being  that, 
inasmuch  at  Doubt  is  such  an  accessory  whenever  any  Discussion  is  started, 
one  should  not  meet  it  with  the  preliminary  objection  that  the  very  Doubt, 
on  which  the  Diacuasion  proceeds,  ia  not  possible  ; the  right  course  is  to 
supply  answers  to  the  questions  raised.  This  advice  being  summed  up  in 
three  Verses  The  dull  ignoramus  and  the  man  who  has  reached  the 
highest  piniele  of  wisdom,  these  two  persons  ate  happy;  persons  falling 
between  thete  two  extremea  always  suffer  (1).— The  man  whose  mind  is  in 
doubt  is  beset  with  difficulties  at  each  step  freedom  from  Doubt  reprerents 
highest  bliss:  this  being  the  form  of  the  Supreme i'-elf  (2).— For  these 
reasons,  you  should  listen  to  all  theories,  nnd  then  having  raised  questions 
in  regard  to  these,  you  should  enter  into  the  discussion  with  qualified 
persons  and  thereby  ascertain  the  truth  (3).” 

• In  the  case  of  Doubt,  it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  order  in  which  the 
categories  had  been  mentioned  in  SO.  1-5-1 ; bemuse  Doubt  forms  the 
starting-point  of  all  invesiigs lions.  Among  the  rest  of  the  categories,  there 
is  no  reason  for  dealing  with  any  of  them  out  of  ita  proper  place ; so  the 
Author  now  takes  up  the  examination  of  PromJpa.  There  again,  he  begins 
with  the  examination  of  the  character  of  Pro mJna  in  general,  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  particular  PramBnas.  The  Prem&Qa,  in  general,  may  be 
defined  as  the  Instrument  of  Cognition;  and  these  instruments  are  Percep- 
tion and  the  rest.— Taipc.ryc. 
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Stllra  8 

“ Perception  and  the  rest  cannot  be  regarded  as  Instru- 
ments of  Cognition,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  con- 
necting them  with  any  of  the  three  points  of  time.”—* 

“ The  character  <jf  Instrument  of  Cognition  cannot  belong  to 
Perception,  &c.,  a6  it  is  impossible  to  connect  them  with  any  of 
the  three  points  of  time  : that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  either  to  precede  or  to  synchronise  with  or  to  follow  (the 
objects  cognised ).’*t 

INTRODUCTORY  1IHA$YA 

What  lias  been  stated  above  in  a general  way  is  nest 
explained  in  detail  (by  the  Poroapaktin)  — 

Sotra  y 

*Tf  the  Pramlna  exists  already  before  (the  Object-,  then 
perception  cannot  be  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  sense- 
organ  with  the  object.”— 

“Perception  is  the  Cognition  of  such  objects  as  Odour  and 
the  reBt  ; if  this  Perception  fPramltnn ) exists  already,  and  Odour, 

• The  SOtra  denies  the  very  existence  of  Prnm3iis»,  on  the  ground  that 
they  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  these  objects  at  any  point  of  time. — 
BhAtyocandro. 

t The  Tdtpcrya  thu»  sums  up  rhe  Purvapokfu  embodied  in  Sutras 
8-11:— This  POrvupakia  emanates  from  the  MAdhy>itnika  Bauddha,  and 
may  be  explained  as  follows  : — ''Though  our  firm  conviction  is  that  nothing 
in  the  world  can  boar  any  investigation,—  so  that  so  far  as  we  ourselves  arc 
concerned,  Promdrni  also  is  a subject  that  cannot  bar  any  examination,--- 
yet  we  proceed  to  show  that  PraittApas,  is  accepted  by  other  people,  are 
untenable;  and  this  we  shall  show  on  the  basis  of  those  same  Prjminas 
that  are  held  by  thote  tame  people  ; and  thus  it  is  a fault  of  the  Praminaj 
themselves  that  they  melt  away  by  their  own  inner  contradictions.  The 
argument  against  Prtmflija  may  be  thus  formally  stared— Perception  and  the- 
reat cannot  be  regarded  as  Pramdria,  because  they  cannot  prove  or  indicate 
the  presence  of  their  object*  at  any  point  of  time,— anything  that  docs  not 
prove  its  object  at  any  time  ia  not  regarded  us  Pram  era,  for  instance,  the 
conception  of  Hare's  Horn*; — Perception.  &c.,  are  such — therefore  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  Pramdi>a.” 

ft  is  inieresting  to  compare  this  statement  of  the  Mddhytimiku  view 
with  the  Vedanta  vietv  expressed  in  PC hand/.  tiaPh/indoPtmdyn.  Trans.  Vol.  1, 
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ic.,  come  into  existence  after  it,  then  the  Perception  cannot  be 
said  to  be  produced  by  the  contact  (with  the  sense-oigan)  of  those 
things,  Odour,  ic.M* 

StUra  10 

" If  the  Promlna  comes  into  existence  after  (the  Object), 
then  tbe  existence  of  the  Object  of  Cognition  cannot  be 
dependent  upon  PromEnast — 

“ While  the  Pritnapa  does  not  exist,  by  whose  insirutnentality 
M<iuld  the  thing  be  cognised,  and  thereby  become  the  o bjed  0/ 
cognition  ? It  is  only  when  a thing  ia  cogniaed  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Prsminas,  that  it  comes  to  he  known  as  'prameya',  object 
of  cognition.'' 

Sutra  II 

'‘If  the  two  come  into  exiatence  simultaneously,  then, 
inasmuch  as  each  cognition  ia  reatricted  to  its  own  object, 
there  can  be  no  sequence  among  cognitions. 

BHA?YA 

“ If  it  be  held  that  the  PramSna  and  its  Object  both  come 
into  existence  at  the  same  time,— then,  inasmuch  as  all  cogni- 
tiona  pertain  to  their  own  particular  object,  it  would  be  possible 
for  them  to  come  into  existence  at  the  same  time  ; and  therefore, 
inasmuch  as  each  cognition  is  restricted  to  its  own  object,  there  can 
be  no  necessity  qf  sequence  among  cognitions.  At  a matter  of  fact, 
all  these  cognitions  are  found  to  appear  with  regard  to  their 
objects,  one  after  the  other ; but  this  sequence  would  not  be 
necessary  (if  the  cognition  and  its  object  were  to  appear  at  the 
same  time).  And  further,  [even  if  such  sequence  be  not  consider- 
ed essential  ] this  simultaneity  of  cognitions  would  contradict 

* I.  E.  The  Substance  an  have  no  connection  with  the  operation  (which 
ia  abaurd)-  ->ay»  die  BhOfyac.indri i. 

t The  meaning  of  the  SOtra  is  as  follows— Aa  a matter  of  (act,  Pramifla 
i»  an  Instrument,  and  the  Instrument  ia  a particular  kind  of  eubitancc 
naompinitd  hv  a certain  action  or  operation  ; neither  the  operation  alone 
nor  the  aub  ranee  alone  am  he  called  ‘ Instrument  if  then,  thia  lubatantx, 
along  with  the  operation  of  bringing  about  the  cognition,  ia  already  there, 
before  the  Object  ha>  come  into  eriitcnce,— then  die  raid  cognition  cannot  be 
retarded  u brought  about  by  contact  with  that  object. — BkAtyatandr  a . 

i ' Cognition  * in  thia  Sutra  atanda  for  ‘ Pra Mdne',  which,  at  explained 
before,  atanda  for  the  mtate  of  cognboa,  and  alao  the  cogntioa  itsttf. 
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what  has  been  declared  (under  Su.  1—1—16)  to  the  effect  that  ‘ the 
presence  of  the  Mind  is  indicated  by  the  non-simultaneity  of 
cognitions-’  ” 

“ The  aforesaid  are  the  only  three  possible  alternatives  in 
regard  to  the  existence  (or  relation)  of  PramUna  and  its  Object ; 
and  every  one  of  them  has  been  found  to  be  untenable  ; so  the 
conclusion  is  that  Perception  and  the  rest  cannot  be  regarded  as 
' Pramttna'." 

The  answer  to  the  above  is  as  follows 

* As  a matter  of  fad  between  i vhat  is  called  the  cause  or 
instrument  of  apprehension ‘ and  what  the  ‘ object  (f  apprehension, — 
there  being  no  res/rielion  as  to  the  former  coming  into  existence 
either  before,  or  after , or  simultaneously  with  the  loiter,  we  take  each 
case  on  ils  own  merits,  fast  as  we  find  it.  and  assert  accordingly 
( either  precedence  or  sequence  or  simultaneity  of  the  one  or  the 
other).  That  is  to  say,  in  some  cases  the  Cause  of  Apprehension 
appears  first,  and  then  its  object ; e.  g.  in  the  case  of  the  appre- 
hension of  things  coming  into  eiistence  while  the  Sun  is  shining 
(in  which  case  the  sunlight,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  perception, 
is  already  there,  when  the  things  are  coming  into  existence] 

in  other  cases  the  Object  appears  before  and  the  Cause  of  its 
apprehension  afterwards ; e.g.  when  the  lamp  (just  lighted)  illu- 
mines, and  makes  perceptible  things  already  in  existence in 
other  cases  again  the  Cause  of  apprehension  and  its  Object  come 
into  existence  together  ; e.g.  when  the  apprehension  of  fire  is 
brought  about  by  means  of  srooke.'t  Now  1 PramUna  ’ is  the  name 
of  the  cause  of  apprehension,  and  'Prameya'  that  of  the  Object  of 
apprehension  ; so  that  (as  shown  above),  there  being  no  restriction 
as  to  exact  precedence  or  sequence  or  simultaneity  between  the 
two,  we  have  to  take  each  case  just  as  we  find  it.§  So  that  there 

* The  Via-  Edition  prints  this  and  tome  other  passages  in  thicker 
type  ; — aoe  in  thit  connection  our  note  on  SO.  15,  below.  The  whole  of  the 
italicised  portion  ooairs  as  a Sotra  in  the  33RT3  attached  to  Puri  MS.  B. 
The  BMfyacandra  also  ippears  to  regard  thit  first  passage  as  a SUtra. 

t The  apprehension  of  fire  synchronises  witn  the  apprehension  of 
smoke. 

5 ‘ Such  is  the  seme  of  the  Stftra  ’ — says  the  Bhlryocandra  ; end 
from  this  it  appears  that  the  passage  containing  the  term  vibkdlavatanam 
constitutes  a Sutra. 
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is  no  ground  (or  the  entire  denial  (of  Praro&psfl)  (which  you  have 
put  forward) ; specially  in  new  of  the  fact  that  you  yourself 
admit  the  (efficiency  of)  PramSnas  in  general  (in  the  shape  e.  i 
of  your  own  words)  and  then  goon  to  deny  the  efficiency  of  all 
PramSpas  without  eiceplion.* 

t Secondly,  as  the  /Jroonds  on  which  the  names  (‘ PramBna ' and 
'Prameya')  are  based  pertain  to  all  three  points  of  fime,  fAe  name 
also  shoald  be  accepted  at  inch.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  been  urged 
(in  Su.  10)  that — 11  if  the  Pramtna  be  held  to  come  into  existence 
after  the  Prameya,  then,  at  the  time  that  the  Praraipa  is  non- 
existent,  (i.e.  not  actually  bringing  about  the  apprehension  at  that 
time)  the  object  could  not  be  called  ‘ Prameya ' ; as  it  is  only  when 
an  object  is  actually  apprehended  at  the  time  by  means  of 

* The  reading  9$  is  difficult  to  con ttrue.  What  the 

PQrvapaksin  has  done  it  to  tike  no  account  of  the  particular  facta  of  each 
case  and  hat  roundly  denied  the  efficiency  of  all  Pnroinat  ptomU- 
cuously  •.  io  that  the  correct  word  would  appear  to  be  ' The 

mistake  may  be  due  to  the  mis  reading  of  93  for  9**  ; 3 and  ^ being 
very  nearly  alike  in  Matihili  and  Bengali  scripts.  Bui  the  Bhityicamlrn 
accepts  the  reading  93  W*f3*f  and  supplies  a reasonable  explanation-  It 
remarks  that  the  passage  points  out  sn  inconsistency  IvylgHAta)  on  the 
part  of  the  PQrvapaksin.  He  deniet  all  Prtmioas.  but  certainly  accepts  his 
own  word  embodying  this  denial  as  a very  valid  PramlQi. 

t The  italiciaed  portion  occurs,  as  BQtra  in  the  fJtTTT?  attached  to  Puri 
MS-  B.  The  Bh&tyataidro  remarks — This  refers  to  the  following  argu- 
ment of  the  oppenent — '*  There  are  four  kinds  of  basis  for  the  application 
of  verbal  names ; these  being— (1)  the  presence  of  Gema  i.s.  ibis  ia  a 'Cote', 
‘this  it  a Brihmapa  ' Ate.;  (2)  Presence  of  Qualify:  'the  cow  is  rrjrilr 
‘ the  Brlhmapa  is  patient ' ; (j)  Presence  of  certain  things ; ' the  Brahmins 
hat  a rtitk  ‘ ; and  (t)  Presence  of  action  ; ' this  is  a dorr  ’,  ‘ this  a cogwiser  ’ 
and  so  forth.  So  that  the  name  ‘ Pramlpa  ' also  must  have  for  its  basis 
the  actual  prnmci  of  the  at tt'oa  4 apprehension  at  the  same  time ; and  it  is 
therefore  not  right  to  say  * the  Prameya  is  apprehended  by  the  Cogoitrr,  by 
means  of  the  Prdmatta  ‘ — The  answer  to  this,  given  in  the  Bhbya.  is  thsl 
die  ippliatlon  of  the  neme  is  not  based  upon  the  actual  pretence  4 the 
action  at  the  time ; it  is  based  upon  the  potentiality  of  the  thing  to  bring 
about  the  action  ; e.g.  we  speak  of  the  ' cook  ' though  he  is  only  going  to  do 
(ha  rooking  ; or  we  say  ' the  cook  is  bathing where  even  though  the  action 
present  is  that  of  bulking,  yet  the  name  applied  to  the  man  is  ’ Cook  *.  This 
‘ potentiality  ‘ consists  in  the  mere  form  of  the  thing  concerned,  as  aided 
by  Ihe  necessary  accessories. 
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PramSna  that  it  is  known  as  'Prameya'  ”*  ; — but  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  application  of  the  name  ‘PramSna’  is  due  to  the  fact  of 
what  is  so  name<f  being  the  cause  of  apprehension  (i.  e.  being 
endowed  with  the  potentiality  of  bringing  about  the  cognition), 
and  this  fact  pertains  to  all  three  points  of  time:  for  instance, 
[when  we  give  the  name  ‘Pramiria‘  to  the  cause  of  apprehension] 
we  make  use  of  either  of  the  three  expressions  ‘this  has  broaght 
about  the  apprehension  (therefore  it  iB  PramSnaY,  or  ‘this  bring s 
about  the  apprehension  (hence  it  is  PramSna)';  or  ‘this  will  bring 
about  the  apprehension  (hence  it  is  PramSna)’:  so  that  the 
grounds  of  the  naming  pertaining  to  all  three  points  of  time — 
past,  present  and  future — , the  name  also  should  be  taken  as  per- 
taining to  all  points  ol  time,  t So  that  when  we  apply  the  name 
‘PramSna',  what  in  meant  is  that  the  object  has  been  apprehended 
(in  the  past)  by  its  means,  or  that  the  object  is  apprehended  by  its 
means  (in  the  present),  or  that  the  object  will  be  apprehended  by 
its  means  (in  the  future).  Similarly  when  we  apply  the  name 
Prameya'.  what  is  meant  is  that  it  has  been  apprehended,  or  that 
it  is  apprehended,  or  that  it  will  be  apprehended  by  the  Prameya. 
Such  being  the  case,  an  object  can  very  well  be  known  aa ‘prameya' 
when  we  have  auch  ideas  as  4 the  apprehension  of  this  thing  will 
he  brought  about  by  the  right  cause  [Pram&na,  when  it  comes  ini<> 
existence]’, ‘this  will  be  apprehended4,  and  so  forth. 

If  this  applicability  of  a name  on  the  basis  of  the  posaihility 
«>f  the  requisite  operation  at  all  three  points  ol  time  is  not  admit- 
ted, then  much  of  ordinary  usage  would  be  impossible.  That 
iB  to  say,  if  one  were  not  to  admit  the  application  of  names  aa 
described  above,  for  him  no  such  expressions  would  be  possible 
as — ‘bring  a cooi,  he  will  do  the  cooking’,  'bring  in  a wood- cutter, 
he  will  do  the  cutting. ' 

Further,  the  assertion  (made  in  Su.  ti)  that — ‘Perception  and 
the  rest  cannot  be  regarded  as  Instruments  of  Cognition,  on 

• SriTlSl  it  the  reeding  of  >11  manuscripts  but  one,  at  alto  of 

the  two  Puri  MSS. : we  have  adopted  thU:  specially  at.  WFi  of  the 
Viz.  text  doc*  nor  give  good  acme. 

t And  when  in  defining  * Pramina  ’ vre  have  said  that  it  it  what 
actually  brings  r.bout  the  togmtior — it  it  only  by  wav  of  an  illustration  : and 
we  do  not  mean  to  restrict  the  name  pram&na  only  to  what  actually  at  the 
time  brines  ^hout  Cosnilion--  BhniycCandra. 
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account  o(  the  impossibility  of  connecting  them  with  any  of  the 
three  points  of  time’ — apparently  denies  all  ‘PramJjia’  entirely  ; — 
the  person  making  euch  an  assertion  should  be  aaked — what  do 
you  mean  to  accomplish  by  this  denial  ? Do  you  mean  to  eel  aside 
the  possibility  or  very  form  (of  the  PramaQas,  Perception,  &c.): 
Or  to  make  known  their  impossibility  or  absence  of  any  form  ? If 
the  former,  then  the  possibility  or  form  of  the  Pram!?**  is 
admitted  (as  it  is  only  what  exists  that  can  be  set  aside), — and 
the  possibility  or  form  being  there,  Perception  and  the  other 
Pramapae  cannot  be  denied  entirely.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
denial  is  meant  to  make  known  their  impossibility,  then  the  denial 
itself  becomes  endowed  with  the  character  nf  'PramUna'  (Instru- 
ment of  Cognition,  being  that  which  makes  known  things) : * as 
the  denial  becomes  the  cause  or  instrument  of  the  Cognition  of 
the ‘impassibility  of  Pramarm.' 

(Even  knowing  this  inconsistency,  the  Opponent  asks] — 
What  then?". — (The  answer  comes  in  the  next  Sutra], 

Sfl/ra  12 

There  can  be  no  Denial,  as  it  is  impossible  to  connect  it 
with  any  of  the  three  points  of  time. 

BHASYA 

[The  Opponent  having  asked — "What  is  the  harm  if  the 
Denial  becomes  endowed  with  the  charseter  of  Praroftpa?  " — the 
answer  is  given  by  the  Sutra] — The  derailed  explanation  here  is 
the  same  (as  in  the  Purvapak$a-SOtra  8)  [i.e.,  inasmuch  aa  the 
Denial  has  become  a Pramana  it  becomes  open  to  the  arguments 
that  the  Purvapakgin  has  urged  against  the  possibility  of  Prtm&Qas 
so  that]  if  the  Denial  (which  ex  hypalhesi  is  only  an  instrument  of 
right  negative  cognition]  eiist6  before  the  thing  Denied,  then, 
what  would  be  there  that  would  be  denied,  while  the  thing  denied 
[i.e.,  the  object  of  the  negative  cognitiun]  is  not  in  existence  ? On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Denial  came  after  the  thing  Denied,  then 
while  the  Denial  is  not  in  existence,  the  thing  could  not  be 
1 denied  ’.  Lastly,  if  both  the  Denial  and  the  Denied  came  into 

* mH: , the  reading  of  >11  \K».  save  one,  give*  better  tense  than 

WrfnTRTH:. 
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existence  simultaneously,  then  as  the  thing  will  have  been  already 
recognised  as  'denied',  the  Denial  would  be  absolutely  futile. 

Thus  then,  the  assertion  (of  the  Purvapak^in)  embodying,  aa 
it  does,  a Denial,  being  (as  just  shown)  found  to  be  impossible, — 
it  becomes  established  that  Perception  and  the  rest  are  genuine 
Pramflnas. 

Soira  13 

Because  all  Praminas  have  been  denied,  the  Denial  itaelf 
cannot  be  established  * 

BHA$YA 

"Why  (can  the  Denial  not  be  established)  ? "t — asks  the 
PQrtwpaAjin.  [For  the  following  reason,  we  reply] — You  have 
put  forward  (in  Su.  8)  as  your  reason, 4 because  it  cannot  be  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  three  points  of  time  ' ; now  if  in  support 
ol  this  reason  you  can  cite  an  Instance,  then  it  behoves  you  to 
show  (on  the  strength  of  perceptional  or  other  valid  cognition) 
that  what  you  have  put  forward  as  your  Reason  (i.e.  your  Minor 
Premiss)  does  hold  true  in  the  case  that  you  cite  as  the  corroborn- 
tive  Instance  ; and  if  you  do  this,  you  cannot  deny  the  character 
of  PramSpa  (Proof)  in  regard  to  all  Perception  and  the  rest  [as  at 
last  one  such  Perception  you  will  have  employed  to  prove  the 
truth  of  your  Reason].  And  if  Perception  and  the  rest  were 
absolutely  no  proof,  then  what  you  would  cite  as  an  Instance 
would  also  not  proce  anything  [as  that  also  would  only  be  a per- 
ceptional  or  other  valid  cognition] ; so  that  your  reason,  in  that 
case,  would  be  nullified  by  all  Pramipaa,  and,  as  such,  cease  to  be 
a proper  Reason ; in  fact,  such  a Reason  would  be  a “contradictory 
Reason.  — that  hat  been  defined  as  the  1 contradictory  Reason 
or  Probans  ’ 1 which  contradicts  a certain  doctrine  that  has  been 
previously  admitted  ' (SO.  1.  2.  6);  and  what  ia  put  forward  by  the 
opponent  in  the  assertion  made  by  him  constitutes  hit  ‘ doctrine 

• Later  Commentator! — for  instance  the  VfBi  of  Vilvanltha  and  the 
NydyatiUravii>irTaffa—  do  not  have  this  at  a Sutra.  The  NyAyasOeinibattdha 
however  cites  it  aa  a Su/ro  and  ao  also  the  BhitVaear^ra,  which  remarks 
that  this  Sdtra  puts  forward  another  ' self-contradiction  ‘ involved  in  the 

PQrvapakta  stand-point. 

f According  to  the  Bkdtyacandrj  this  1 Katkam  ’ is  an  attack  on  the 
opponent : — 1 How  can  you  reasonably  deny  all  PramSnas  ? ’ 
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and  this  assertion  is  that*  Perception  and  the  rest  do  not  prove 
the  eiiBtence  of  anything and  yet  the  several  reasoning  factors 
[the  Premisses  etc.,  which  represent  PremSpaa]  have  been  put 
forward  (in  the  reasoning  urged  in  Su.  8)  with  a view  to  prove 
(i.e.  make  knoan  to  othera)  your  own  conclusions  * 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Instance  (corroborative  of  the 
Reason  put  forward  in  support  of  the  Denial  of  Praminaa)  is  not 
cited  (as  representing  a oa lid  cognition, pramdn a)  then  you  are 
faced  by  the  difficulty  that  until  you  have  shown  the  truth  of  your 
Reason,  or  Minor  Premiss,  in  a certain  well-known  Instance,  your 
assertion  cannot  prove  your  conclusion  for  you;  so  that  the  Denial 
of  the  PramSpas  cannot  be  established,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  reason  or  premiss  put  forward  does  not  possess  the  character 
of  s really  valid  ' Henson 

Svtrn  14 

If  the  character  of  Pramfina  in  the  case  of  the  reasoning- 
factors  is  admitted, — then  your  Denial  becomes  restricted  to 
only  a few  from  among  all  Pramlnas,  [ which  would  not  be 

right  J-t 

bhasya 

If  you  admit  that  the  * character  of  Pramana  : really  belongs^ 
to  theae  Perception  anJ  the  rest  that  are  embodied  in  the  reason* 

* The  statement  of  the  Probant,  which  it  the  principal  rcaioning- 
factor,  embodies  facts  ordinarily  perceived— e.  g.  ' because  Perception, 
&C.,  cannot  be  connected  with  any  point  of  time  * represents  s number  of 
fact*  peiccivcd  in  ordinary  experience.  Sow  the  Proportion  is  that  'Percep- 
tion, &c.,  do  not  prove  anything.'  and  vet  the  *aid  Perception — that  the 
Perception,  Sit.,  cannot  be  connected  with  any  point  of  time — has  been 
urged  with  a view  to  prove  the  conclution.  Thus  the  Reason,  as  pul 
forward,  is  entirely  s contravention  of  the  Proposition. 

The  Vdrtika  in  quoting  this  passage  reads  swiviiuh.  for  3W!faRT*I 
and  the  Tdtparyn  explain*  HRIUIMIH,  as  referring  to  the  Avoyovta.  The 
Bhdfyacandra  roads  ’I’*1'5  **nl*  remains  the  same. 

t It  appears  simpler  to  interpret  the  SOtrm  as—1  the  Denial  does 
not  apply  to  all  Promflpas  But  the  BhUya  has  made  capital  out  of  the 

prefix  fa  in  in  view  of  which  the  translation  haa  had  to  be  put 

in  a roundabout  fashion ; though  the  sense  remains  the  same. 

I The  reading  of  the  Via.  edition  tmnwM  i»  wrong.  Both 
Puri  Mss.  read  RIRT^I,  which  it  the  right  reading. 
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ing-factors  or  premises  involved  in  your  negative  argument 
(against  Pramipu,  in  Su.  8J, — then  you  will  have  to  accept  the 
‘ character  of  Pramfl^a  ’ also  in  those  Perception  and  the  reft  that 
would  be  embodied  in  the  reasoning-factors  that  might  be  urged 
(against  you)  by  your  Opponent  ; as  there  would  be  no  difference 
between  the  two  sets  of  ' premises  And  this  would  mean  that 
you  do  not  deny  all  Pramlijae  (but  only  some  of  than  ; for  which 
restricted  denial  there  can  be  no  justification).  In  the  term 
‘oiprali^edhah‘  (in  the  Sutra)  the  prefix  ‘oi‘  signifies  affirmation 
Cmpratifedha’  meaning  oikesena  pratigedha,  denial  by  selection) 
and  not  negation  ( oipratifedha  in  that  case  being  construed  as 
oigatah  praitfcdhcih-  negatived  denial );  * as  there  can  he  no  sense 
in  such  an  expression,  t 

Snfra  15 

There  should  be  no  denial  (of  Praminas  and  Prameyas) 
in  regard  to  all  three  points  of  time  ; § as  their  existence  (as 
cause  and  effect)  is  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
musical  instrument  is  proved  by  its  sound. 

BHASYA 

( An  objection  is  raised  at  the  very  outset]— "Why  should 
this  be  repeated  'in  the  StUra,'  when  it  lias  already  been  stated 
before,  in  the  Bhtljya  ? ”.J 

• If  ft  si  unified  denial,  then  would  mean  ‘ denial  of  She 

denial  Denial  being  the  object  of  Denial : and  this  would  be  absurd  as 
coming  from  the  POrvapsksin.  For  purposes  of  trial,  one  always  uses 
the  term  1 na  '—says  the  Bkdtyatnmira. 

t For  in  that  on;  the  expression  in  the  Sdtn— ‘no  cipratifedhafi'  would 
man  that  ‘ the  denial  is  ml  ntgativtd, ' which  would  be  the  revt  rsc  of  what 
is  intended  hy  the  Siddhincin— Bhdfya candra . 

I That  is,  it  is  quite  possible  for  Pram3n»  and  Pramcya  to  be  related 
to  each  other  as  ‘ cause  and  effect  ‘ and  also  is  ‘ mean*  of  Cognition  ' «nd 
' object  of  cognition  ’ — BhAjyacandra. 

I From  whst  We  (cid  here,  there  appears  to  be  a confusion  in  regard 
to  the  exact  position  of  the  S&tn  and  portions  of  the  BhAfya.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  severe]  writers  that  the  BhA/yn  contain*  certain  passages, 
which  form  part  of  an  older  V f f ( t on  the  Sdtres.  The  editor  of  the 
Vizianugram  aeries  his  made  an  attempt  to  indicate  some  of  these  passage! 
by  printing  them  in  thicker  type.  The  wider  aspect  of  this  question 
shall  he  dealt  with  in  a suitable  place.  But  in  connection  with  the  present 
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The  answer  is  the:  this  serves  to  confirm  what  has  been  said 
before.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  stated  -jhove  (Bha.  2.  1.  Ifi 
that — 'between  the  cause  of  apprehension  urn/  the  object  of  apprehen- 
sion there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  former  coming  into  existence 
either  before  or  after  or  simultaneously  with  the  latter,  and  ive  take 
each  case  on  its  own  merits  just  us  u)e  find  it.  and  assert  according- 
ly' and  the  present  Sutra  serves  to  show  that  this  assertion  of 
ours  had  its  source  in  thisSfitra.  [By  the  presence  ■>£  this  Sutra] 
it  is  made  clear  that  the  Sage  (Gautama)  himself  does  not  admit 
of  any  restriction  (as  to  priority  &c.  between  the  Pram  fin  a and  its 
Prameya!,  and  nence  firmly  reject*  the  opponent’s  denial — by 
asserting  that  'the  denial  in  regard  to  all  three,  points  of  time  ia 
not  right,  ’ 

Out  of  the  three  possibilities  <of  priority,  posteriority  and 
simultaneity),  the  S'tUrn  cites  the  example  of  one — In  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  musical  instrument  is  prooed  by  its  sound.  In 
the  case  cited  we  find  that  by  meuns  of  the  Sound,  which  comes 
into  existence  after  the  musical  instrument,  we  infer  the 
existence  of  the  musical  instrument,  which  has  been  in  existence 
prior  to  the  Sound  : and  here  the  musical  instrument  is  what  is 
to  be  made  known,  and  the  Sound  ia  the  means  by  which  it  is  made 
known  land  here  the  Pramuna  is  posterior  to  the  Prameya ) ; — 
this  refers  to  a case  where  the  musical  instrument  being  hidden 
from  view,  its  presence  is  inferred,  and  the  inference  is  that  the 
lute  is  being  played,’  or  'the  Hute  is  being  blown', — the  particular 
instrument  being  inferred  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  Sound.  Thus 

passage,  the  following  appear*  W b«  note  worthy. -The  objector  oiks  why 
this  Sdtn  should  be  here,  when  what  is  here  in  said  tats  already  been  said 
before.  This  question  would  imply  that  the  two  assertions— SO  15,  and 
the  BheSya-patuge  on  Sti.  2,  1,  1 1 — blood  on  the  unit  level,  being  the  work 
of  the  tame  writer ; this  alao  would  sppeir  to  be  the  implication  of  what 
follow!  in  the  Bhdfya  on  the  present  SOtra.  But  tho  answer  chat  the  Bhifya 
gives  to  the  objector’s  question  is  that  the  former  statement,  has  its  source  or 
authority  in  die  present  Sthra— that  is  why  the  fact  previously  asserted  is 
asserted  again.  Now  what  does  this  mean  ? It  apparently  means  that  the 
present  declaration  is  a ‘ Stitts  and  the  former  declaration  was  * Bhfeya  ’ 
which  derived  iu  authority  from  this  Sutra.  Thia  ia  clearly  stated  in  the 
BUfyacatdra,  which  says — * The  Bhfay*  has  already  shown  that  there  ia  no 
restridion  as  to  precedence,  sequence  or  simultaneity  among  PramAnat: 
and  the  Sutra  now  proceeds  to  show  one  of  these  three  method!  '. 
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then,  here  we  have  a case  where  we  apprehend  the  ‘object  oi 
cognition'  (the  musical  instrument)  which  has  a prior  existence, 
by  means  of  the ‘means  of  cognition'  (Sound)  which  comes  into 
existence  after  the  former. 

The  Sfltra  has  cited  this  one  instance  (of  the  posteriority  of 
PramlQa)  by  way  of  illustration  ; as  examples  of  the  other  two 
ways  (priority  and  simultaneity  of  Pramina  and  Prameya),  \vc 
may  take  chose  that  have  already  been  cited  above. 

"Why  are  not  those  examples  cited  here  (rather  than  there/?'.'. 

We  are  only  explaining  here  what  has  already  been  stated 
before.  All  (hat  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  state  the  facts  ; it  does 
•not-mok*  any  difference  whether  it  is  stated  here  or  on  the 
previous  occasion. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASjYA 

The  names  'Pramilna'  and  ‘ Prameya  ' are  applied  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ; such  application  depending  upon  certain 
cauaes  that  go  to  determine  the  name  ; auch  cause  or  circum- 
stance, in  the  case  in  question,  consists  in  the  fact  that  U»  that 
which  is  the  means  of  bringing  about  an  apprehension  is  called 
'PramUna’,  (b)  that  which  is  the  object  apprehended  is  called 
'Prameya' , and  (c)  when  that  which,  though  itself  an  apprehended 
object,  happens  to  be  the  means  of  the  apprehension  ol  something 
else,  then  that  tame  thing  may  be  called  ‘Pramdna’  as  well  as 
‘ Prameya This  is  the  fact  brought  out  in  the  following  SQfra. 
Sutra  16 

The  weighing  balance,  which  is  aPramina,  [the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  things],  is  Prameya  also,  [as 
regards  its  own  accuracy].  * 

* All  the  Mm.  of  the  BMfya,  except  one  read  IftPIT;  so  do  alto  the 
Tilparyo,  the  Nyiyatueiwibandha  end  the  BhdfyaeanJra.  But  some  Mm.  of 
the  V&rtika  sod  all  the  later  commentators  read  The  tense  is 

thst  also  belongs  to  Pramlijss,  as  we  find  m the  ate  of  a particular 

Pramioa,  the  Balance.  ^ Yiqffl,  IRT  IWT®!  in  this 

cate  is  a compound  word.  With  the  reading  CTfl^fT  the 

construction  ia  JJ31  ^ tfm  n«ii«l*eiqKl  ?TOl 

lltfjlf  SPT;  in  this  case  r)ril  and  are  not  taken  as  a compound. 

The  purport  of  the  Suita  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
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BH.A§YA 

The  weighing  balance  is  called  * PramSna  ' when  it  is  the 
mean s of  bringing  about  the  cognition  of  the  eiact  weight  (of  the 
thing  weighed),— in  which  case  the  object  of  cognition  is  the 
weighty  substance,  gold  and  the  like  (which  is  weighed),  which 
therefore  ia  called  ' Prameya  ’ but  when  the  gold  thus  weighed 
is  made  the  means  of  testing  (ascertaining  the  accuracy  of) 
another  balance,  then  in  the  cognition  (of  the  accuracy)  uf  this 
other  balance,  it  becomes  the  ‘PromSna’ , and  the  other  balance 
becomes  the  ‘ Prameya 

Whst  we  have  just  said  (in  regtrd  to  the  application  of  the 
names  ‘PrcmiJoa  ’ and  ‘Prameya  ' depending  on  circumstances) 
applies  to  all  topics  of  the  S'flslra.t  For  instance,  the  5 on)  has 
been  prominently  mentioned  among  ,Prameyas>,  because  it  is  an 
object  of  cognition  ; but  it  is  ‘PramlUr'.  * Cognise r also,  inas- 
much as  (in  regard  to  the  action  of  cognising)  it  is  the  independent 
sgentj — similarly  Bajdki,  ' Apprehension (of  Invariable  Con- 
comitance. for  instance)  is  'Pramtina',  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  means 
of  cognising  things ; and  yet  it  becomes  ‘Prameya’,  when  it  is 
itself  cognised ; and  it  comes  to  be  called  mere  ‘Pramiti",  ‘ appre- 
hension ',  when  it  is  neither  the  means  nor  the  oft/ecf  of  any 
cognition.  Similarly,  the  conditions  governing  the  application  of 
the  names  in  question  may  be  applied  to  other  particular  catigo- 
ries  (of  Doubt  etc.)  also. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  names  of  the  several  case- relations  or 
active  agencies  iKilrakas)  are  applied  (promiscuously)  through 
varying  causes  (depending  on  the  character  of  the  things  concern- 
ed). For  instance,  when  we  say  ‘the  tree  stands'^  (urisnfi 

• When  we  are  weighing  gold,  ihe  Balance  is  a pure  ' Pramdnn 
being  die  mrawi  whereby  wo  know  ihe  weight  of  the  gold . But  when  doubts 
■rise  as  to  the  accuracy  of  a balance,  then  what  is  done  is  that  a piece  of 
gold,  whose  weight  has  been  already  ascertained  by  meona  of  a reliable 
balance,  ia  weighed  again  in  the  balance  of  doubtful  acoiracy  ; and  if  the 
weights  tally,  the  balance  ia  proved  ‘accurate  so  that  in  regard  to  ita 
accuracy,  the  balance  becomes  in  * object  of  cognition  ’,  * Prameya  *,  the 
resultant  cognition  in  thia  cate  being  in  the  form,  'thia  balance  is  accurate’. 

t In  thia  paasage  the  Author  reminds  us  of  what  he  has  already  said  in 
ihe  BhAfya  or  So.  1-1-1’— says  BhAfyacaieha. 

5 The  BhAiynenndrit  takes  tifthnli  os  ‘lives’. 
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(islAafi’ ),  the  tree,  (pr&fa)  is  called  the  'nominative',  because  in 
regard  to  its  own  action  of  standing,  it  is  ‘independent’  ithus  ful- 
filling the  conditon  of  Pipini’a  definition  of  the  Nominative  as 
that  which  is  soatantra,  'independent  agent'] ; — when  we  say  ‘he 
sees  the  tree'  (‘cfkqam  poSyofi'!,  the  same  tree  come*  to  be  called 
the  ‘objective’,  because  it  ie  that  which  is  'meet  desired’  to  be  got 
at  by  the  action  of  ‘seeing’  [thus  fulfilling  the  condition  of 
Pfipini's  definition  of  the  Objective  a6  that  which  is  ‘the  most 
desired  to  be  got  at  by  the  Agent] ; — when  we  say  ‘he  indicates 
the  Moon  by  {t .at.  with  the  help  of,  through)  the  tree’,  the  same 
tree  is  called  an ‘instrument’,  because  it  is  the  'principal  means 
of  accomplishment'  employed  by  the  person  doing  the  indicating 
[and  thus  fulfills  the  condition  of  Pinini's  definition  as  that  which 
is  the  ‘principal  means  of  accomplishment'] ; — when  we  say  "he  is 
pouring  water  tor  the  tree  ' (‘orkfSya  adakam  dsiftcati"),  the  tree 
is  called  the  ‘Dative’,  as  it  is  that  which  ib  ‘intended  to  be  bene- 
fited’ by  the  water  that  is  poured  (thus  fulfilling  the  condition  of 
PSpini’s  definition  of  the  Dative  as  whet  is  intended  to  be  benefit- 
ed by  the  action]; — when  we  say ‘the  leaf  falls  from  the  tree’, 
(‘ijrA-ta/  parr, am  patnti'),  the  tree  is  the  'Ablative. ' as  it  is  'what 
remains  fixed  while  there  is  movement  of  the  other  thing’,— such 
being  the  definition  of  the  Ablative  ; — lastly  when  we  say  * birds 
are  on  the  tree  ’ (‘ arkfe  oayllmsi  santi'),  the  tree  is  the  ‘Locative, 
being  the  receptacle  (of  the  birds), — and  the  ‘Locative’  has  been 
defined  a6  ‘receptacle.1 

* From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  ‘ K3raka\  ‘case-relation’  (or 
‘active  agency’)  is  a name  given,  not  to  the  mere  substance  (as  held 
hv  the  Modhyamika),  nor  to  the  mere  Action,  but  to  that  which, 
while  being  endowed  with  a particular  action  of  its  own,  becomes 
the  means  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  other  (principal)  action  ; 
e.  g.  the  name  ‘Nominative’  applies,  neither  to  the  substance  alone, 
nor  to  tbe  action  alone,  but  to  that  which,  independently  by  itaelf 

* According  to  the  Dfidfyocontra , we  have  a POrvapabsa  argument 
from  here  down  to  1.5  on  P-85;  and  the  Sid  dhBn  tin's  answer  begins  on 
1.  5,  p-  85  with  ' Asti  bhoh‘; — and  then  the  Purunpa Afa-argument  again  with 
* Se-yatifUpalabdhih  &e.'  (1.  4,  p.  85), --while  according  to  the  Vdrtiko  and  the 
we  have  here,  in  the  passage  beginning  with  p.  84,  1.  13,  to  p.  65,  1.  5,  a 
Tdtparya,  statement  from  the  Siddhanta  stand-point,  applying  the  general 
principle  of  1 Kilrahtis  ’ to  the  case  of  1 PromS^ia  and  Premeya  '. 
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(i.e.  by  ite  own  action),  becomes  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
other  act ; — similarly  the  name  ‘objective’  applies  to  that  which  is 
the  most  desired  to  be  got  at  by  the  action,  and  not  to  mere  euhstance 
or  to  action  ; and  so  with  whet  is  the ‘principal  means  of  accom- 
plishing', and  so  on.  In  these  cases  we  have  found  that,  just  as 
in  poinf  of  jad  the  names  of  the  active  agencies  (Karafeas)  are 
applied,  neither  to  the  meie  substance,  nor  to  the  mere  action,  but 
to  that  which,  being  endowed  with  a particular  action  of  ite  own, 
helps  in  the  bringing  about  of  some  other  action, — so  also  the 
same  follows  from  the  definitions  of  the  'active  agendo’ ; and  as 
the  words  * Pramdna ' and  ' Prameya  ’ also  are  expressive  of 
active  agency  (case-relation  ; ‘PramSna’ being  the  Instrument  and 
1 Prameya  ' the  Object,  of  cognition),  they  cannot  renounce  what 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  ‘active  agencies.  ’ 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 
The  Purvapak^in  urges  the  following  argument : — 

" Well,  Sir,  we  admit  that  the  Karoka -names  are  used  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity  ; so  that  Perception  and  the  rest  are 
‘Promffnfl*,  ‘ Instruments  of  Cognition  ’ as  they  are  the  cause  of 
the  action  of  cognising,  and  they  are  also  'Prameya',  ' object  of 
cognition  ’,  as  they  are  the  objecta  of  the  action  of  cognising; 
thus  then  Perception  and  the  reat  are  objects  of  cognition  as  well 
ss  instruments  of  cognition  ;*  aa  is  vouched  for  by  such  specific 
assertions  (met  with  in  common  parlance)  as — (0)  I know  this 
by  Perception',  ' I know  this  by  Inference  ’,  ‘I  know  these  by 
Analogy  ’,  ‘ 1 know  this  by  Word’,  [where  Perception  etc.  figure 
as  the  means), — or  (b)  ' My  cognition  (which  is  apprehended)  is 
Perceptional \ * My  Cognition  is  Inferential  ’,  ‘My  Cognition  is 
Verbal  [where  they  are  apprehended  as  the  Object  of  Cognition], 
So  alao  when  these  same.  Perception  and  the  rest,  are  described 
by  their  definitions — e.g.,  ' the  cognition  produced  by  the  contact 
of  the  object  with  the  aense-organ  ’ and  so  forth — they  come  to  be 
specifically  fenou>n  [in  which  case  they  themselves  form  the 
objects  of  cognition).  Now  the  question  arises — Is  this  Cognition 


• According  to  the  Bk&iyacotrdra,  the  term  1 prnmSndm  ' here  Hands 
for  (1)  Instrument!  of  Cognition,  and  (2)  Cognition  reading  the  passage  as 
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of  Perception  etc.  brought  about  by  the  instrumentality  of  another 
Bet  of  Pram£{ias?  Or  without  other  Praminas,  independently  <>t 
all  instruments?  ‘What  difference  would  that  make:’  ['I he 
POrvapak^in  explains  this  in  the  following  Sutra]  : — 

Soira  17 

“ [f  the  Instruments  of  Cognition  are  cognised  by  means 
of  Instruments  of  Cognition, — then  this  involves  the  possi- 
bility of  other  Instruments  of  Cognition.” 

bhA$ya 

“If  Perception  and  the  other  Instruments  of  Cognition  are 
apprehended  by  means  of  Instruments  of  Cognition,  then  this 
means  that  the  Instruments  by  whose  means  they  are  apprehend- 
ed are  distinct  from  Perception  and  the  rest ; and  this  involves 
the  postulating  of  other  Instruments  of  Cognition  (distinct  from 
Perception  etc.,  enumerated  in  SO.  1-1-4) ; and  this  means  that 
there  would  be  an  infinite  regress,  one  Instrument  of  Cognition 
being  apprehended  by  means  of  another,  this  latter  again  by 
means  of  another,  and  so  on  and  on,  ad  infinitum.  And  it  is  not 
right  to  admit  of  such  an  infinite  regress,  when  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  it.” 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

"in  order  to  avoid  this  it  might  be  urged  that  the  cognition 
of  the  Instruments  of  Cognition  is  brought  about  without  other 
Pramipas  or  Instruments  of  Cognition,  independently  of  all 
instrumentality.  But  in  that  case — 

Sutra  18 

" If  (io  lbs  cognition  of  the  Instrument  of  Cognition) 
another  Instrument  of  Cognition  is  not  operative,  then,  just 
as  the  cognition  of  the  Instrument  of  Cognilion  would  be  ac- 
complished (without  the  operation  of  an  Instrument  of  Cogni- 
tion), so  would  the  cognition  of  the  Object  of  Cognition  also.” 

" If  another  Instrument  of  Cognition  is  not  operative  in  the 
cognition  of  Perception  etc.,  then  there  should  be  no  operation  of 
any  Instrument  of  Cognition  in  the  cognition  of  the  Soul  and 
other  Objects  of  Cognition  ;*  as  the  two  cases  are  exactly  alike.” 

The  answer  to  thi9  is  that  this  would  mean  the  total  abolition 
of  all  Instruments  of  Cognition  ; — this  is  what  is  explained  in 
the  following  Sutra:— 

• is  the  correct  reading  as  found  in  the  Puri  Mss. 
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Snfra  19 

Not  so : as  the  apprehension  of  the  Instruments  of 
Cognition  is  similar  to  that  of  lamp-light. 

BHASYA 

Lamp-light,  being  an  aid  to  the  act  of  Perception,  ia  a PramSna, 
an  Instrument  of  Cognition,  in  the  seeing  of  the  visible  object : 
[when/.i.,  the  object  is  seen  with  the  help  of  the  lamp-light];  and 
yet  it  is  itself  also  cognised  by  the  instrumentality  of  another 
Perception,  through  its  contact  with  the  Eye  |when,/./„  the  lamp- 
light ia  itself  seen]; — similarly,  knowing  the  fact  chat  the 
presence  and  absence  of  seeing  is  in  accordance  with  the  presence 
and  absence  of  the  lamp,  this  lamp  is  inferred  aa  the  cause  of  the 
seeing  (of  itself  as  also  of  other  objects)  [where  the  lamp  light  is 
cognised  by  means  of  /n/erence#] ; similarly,  when  we  hear  the 
\v0rd9  ' fetch  a lamp  in  the  dark,’  we  cognise  the  lamp  by  means 
of  Words.  [Just  as  in  the  case  of  lamplight,  we  find  that 
though  it  is  itself  an  Instrument  of  Cognition,  it  is  yet  cognised 
by  means  of  Perception  end  the  other  Instruments  of  Cogni- 
tion],—in  the  same  manner  Perception  and  the  other  Instru- 
ments of  Cognition  also  would  be  cognised  by  means  of 
Perception,  etc.  [and  not  by  other  Instruments  of  Cognition], 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Perception  [in  which  there  are  the 
following  factors — (a)  the  sense-organs,  (6)  the  objects  perceived, 
(c)  the  sense-object  contact,  and  (d)  the  cognition  produced  bv 
this  sense-object  contact]  we  find, — ( a ) that  the  sense-organs  are 
cognised  by  means  of  Inference  baaed  on  the  fact  of  their  respec- 
tive objects  being  duly  apprehended  [the  inference  being  in  the 
form — 4 the  sense-organ  of  the  Eye  exists,  because  we  have  cogni- 
tion of  Colour,  which  could  not  be  possible  except  by  means  of  the 
Visual  Organ,  and  so  on]; — (W  that  the  Objects  are  cognised  by 
the  Perception  itself,— (c)  that  the  sense-object  contacts  ere  cog- 
nised by  means  of  Inference  based  upon  obstruction.!  [This 

* That  is,  the  (aa  of  the  Lamp -light  being  the  auae  of  the  seeing  is 
inferred. — BhOfyncandra- 

t The  reading  of  this  pttssge  is  doubtful ; the  Via.  text  reads 
aWnfcdmVfrl;  the  Puri  MS.  A reads  and  Puri  MS, 

B reads  q Id  PR . The  two  latter  do  not  give  any  sente.  We 

have  therefore  adopted  the  reading  of  the  Vie.  text. 
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inference  being  in  the  form,  ' the  Perception  must  be  due  to 
actual  contact  of  the  object  with  the  sense-organ,  because  we  find 
that  there  is  absence  of  Perception  whenever  sense-object  contact 
is  absent  by  reason  of  obstructions  to  such  contact  ’1* — (</)  that 
the  Cognition  is  produced  by  the  sense-object  contact  is  appre- 
hended,t just  like  pleasure,  etc.,  through  its  inherence  in  the  Soul 
ag  accompanied  by  a peculiar  contact  of  the  Mind  with  the 
cognising  Soul  (as  encased  in  the  bodily  metnbrane).§  Similarly 
may  every  other  Instrument  of  Cognition  be  analysed  (and  found 
to  have  several  factors  apprehended  by  means  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  four  ordinary  Instruments  of  Cognition] . 

Thus  then,  [the  meaning  of  the  Sutra  is  that]  in  the  case  of 
the  lamp-light  it  is  found  that  while  it  is  itself  visible  ( object  of 
vision),  it  is  also  the  means  of  the  seeing  of  other  visible  things, 
and  thus  it  come6  to  be  called  the  'object,'  or  the  ‘ means  ’ of 
Cognition,  according  to  circumstances;  similarly  any  other  thing, 
though  an  object  of  Cognition,  may  also  be  the  means  of  the 
Cognition  (of  something  else),  and  thus  come  to  be  called  the 
' object * or  the  ‘ means ' of  Cognition,  according  to  circumstances. 
So  that  the  Cognition  of  Perception  and  the  other  Instruments  of 
Cognition  also  is  actually  found  to  be  brought  about,  not  by  a 

* The  Eye  and  all  ita  auxiliaries  being  present,  if  it  is  found  that 
there  ia  no  feting,  and  it  il  alto  found  (hat  the  range  of  vision  ia  obstructed 
by  a wall  which  it  actually  teen  to  intervene  between  the  Eye  and  the  Object 
sought  to  be  tern,  and  again  it  it  found  that  when  the  wall  ia  not  there  the 
Object  ia  teen  all  right, — these  facta  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  every  cate 
of  seeing  there  ia  actual  contact  of  the  Object  with  the  tente-organ.  The 
Bhdfyacaadro  formulates  the  inferences  as  follows (1)  ‘The  Wall  ia 
actually  in  contact  with  the  Eye,  because  it  ia  seen, — what  it  not  in  contact 
with  the  Eye  it  not  teen,  at  we  find  in  the  cate  of  thingi  hidden  behind  the 
wall  ’i— (2)  'the  Eye  ia  in  contact  with  the  wall,  because  it  ia  the  instrument 
bringing  about  the  perception  of  the  wall, — whenever  an  organ  it  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  perception  of  a thing,  it  ia  in  contact  with  the 
thing,  at  we  find  in  the  ate  of  the  organ  of  Touch  (3)  ' Sense-organs 
mutt  be  in  contact  with  the  Object  because  they  arc  instruments,  like  the 
Axe’,  and  to  on. 

t That  it  perceived—  say  a the  Bh&jyacanira. 

* The  Bhifyacandra  takes  as  meaning  fltftnfafiiTCH 

and  at  qualifying  and  the  last  ^ in  the  tense  of  emphasis 

only. 
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different  set  of  Instruments  of  Cognition,  nor  entirely  without 
the  aid  of  all  instrumentality. 

The  Opponent  might  urge  that — “ there  can  be  no  apprehen- 
sion of  a thing  by  itself but  nut  answer  to  this  will  be  that  the 
argument  is  not  right,  as  the  things  are  really  different  from  one 
another,  and  they  are  only  similar  in  character.  What  the  Oppo- 
nent means  to  urge  ia  that — “ it  is  not  right  to  hold  that  Perception 
etc.  are  apprehended  by  means  of  Perception  etc.  themselves,  for 
a thing  is  always  apprehended  by  means  of  something  other  than 
itself but  this  argument  is  not  right:  as  in  reality  there 
is  difference  among  the  individual  things,  which  however  are 
possessed  of  a similar  character  (by  virtue  of  which  they  have 
a common  name);  so  that  (in  the  case  in  question,  it  is  found 
that)  the  character  of  * Perception  ’ belongs  to,  and  includes, 
several  individuals  (i.e>  particular  perceptions);  and  among  these 
one  individual  (Perception)  could  well  be  apprehended  by  roe;  na 
of  another  individual  (Perception);  and  in  this  there  could  be  no 
incongruity; — similarly  in  the  case  of  Inference  and  the  other 
Instruments  of  Cognition  ; — (to  take  a homely  instance)  we  find 
that  by  means  of  the  water  brought  out  (of  the  well)  we  have  the 
cognition  (inferential)  of  water  in  tbe  well  itself  [where  we  have 
the  apprehension  ol  water  by  means  of  water  itself].  The  same 
we  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  Cognising  Soul  and  Mind  : When 
we  have  such  cognitions  as  ‘ 1 am  happy  ’,  ' I am  unhappy  we 
find  that  the  cogniser  (the  Soul)  is  apprehended  by  himself ; and 
in  the  case  of  Mind  alsn  we  find  that  it  has  been  declared  that 
* the  non-simultaneity  ol  cognitions  is  an  indicative  of  the  Mind ' 
(Su.  1-1-16),  which  means  that  ihe  inference  of  the  Mind  is 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  Mind  itself ; — so  that  there  is  non- 
difference  between  the  cogniser  and  the  cognised  (in  the  case  of 
the  Soul),  and  between  the  mean s of  apprehension  and  object*  of 
apprehension  (in  the  case  of  the  Mind). 

* The  Viz.  teat  read*,  which  is  evidently  wnmg ; ihe  Puri 

MSS.  read  and  this  has  tbe  support  of  the  Tilparya  alto;  which 

hat  the  following  observations  on  this  paragraph  of  the  Bhifya~ It  it  not 
quite  right  (o  apeak  of  the  Sou)  aa  the  objectivt  of  the  action  of  cogmhm  ; 
for  the  abjtctivt  is  that  which  bears  on  itself  the  anion  of  something  other 
than  itself ; the  real  objective  of  the  cognition  ‘ 1 am  happy  ’ ia.the  hoppi- 
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The  Opponent  might  urge  that  in  the  cases  cited  the  auxiliary 
conditione  are  different ; but  our  answer  to  this  will  be  that  so  it  is 
also  in  the  case  o(  Perception  etc.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the 
cognising  Soul,  the  Soul  does  not  cognise  itself  (i.e.  becomes  the 
object  of  cognition)  except  under  conditions  different  (from  those 
under  which  it  is  the  eojjm'ser), — similarly  the  Mind  also  is  appre- 
hended by  means  of  the  Mind  under  entirely  different  conditions  ; 
but  precisely  the  same  is  the  case  with  Perception  and  the  other 
Instrument*  of  Cognition  ; for  when  Perception  etc.  are  appre- 
hended by  means  of  Perception  etc.  themselves,  we  are  cognisant 
of  total  difference  between  the  two*  individual  perceptions  (the 
Perception  cognised  and  the  Perception  by  means  of  which  it  is 
cognised). 

Then  again,  there  is  no  possibility  of  there  being  anything 
that  cannot  be  apprehended  by  Perception  etc.  If  there  were  any 
such  thing  as  is  not  apprehended  by  Perception  and  the  other 
three  Instruments  of  Cognition,  then  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  the  postulating  of  additional  Instruments  of  Cognition  ; but 
as  a matter  of  fact  no  one  can  point  out  any  such  thing  ; for  the 
simple  reason  that  everything,  existing  as  well  as  non-exiating.f 
is  actusllv  found  to  be  apprehended  by  Perception  etc., — as  we 
find  to  be  the  caie  in  ordinary  experience. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Some  people  have  taken  up  the  example  (cited  in  the  pre- 
ceding Sutra)  by  itself,  quite  detached  from  any  reasonings, — 
i.  e.  as  proving  the  conclusion  (that  Pramlpas  are  self-illumined) 
by  itself,  without  reference  to  any  particular  reasoning  ; and  they 
have  interpreted  the  Sutra  to  mean  that — ‘just  as  the  lamp-light 
is  seen  without  the  light  of  tny  other  lamp,  so  also  are  the 

Mis,  and  the  Soul  only  figures  in  the  cognition  an  the  illumining  factor. 
The  Mind  it  certainly  an  initntnint  in  the  cognition  of  itself  and  in  also 
the  objtct ; yet  thi*  does  not  involve  the  incongruity  of  a thing  operating 
upon  itself ; because  it  is  by  Its  own  insunct  that  Ihe  Mind  is  the  inttni- 
mt nt  of  its  own  cognition  ; and  certainly  the  txitittie*  of  the  Mind  ia  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  die  Cognition  of  the  Mind. 

• The  Viz.  test  wrongly  retains  the  ff;  all  MSS.  including  the  tun 
Puri  MSS.  have  dropped  il.  The  BhAfyacnndrc  also  has  no  «f. 

t How  the  non-ciistcQt  thing  forms  the  object  of  Pra minis  haa  been 
shown  in  the  introductory  Bhafya. 
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Pram&pae  apprehended  without  other  Pramaiyas'.*  But  such  an 
argument — 

SB/ru  20 

Cannot  be  conclusive  ; u in  the  case  of  certain  things  we 
find  that  other  instruments  are  inoperative,  while  in  others 
it  is  found  that  they  are  not  inoperative^ 

BHA5YA 

(A)  The  said  fact  (of  independence  of  other  Pramafiis), 
which  is  deduced  from  the  absence  of  operation  (of  other  lamps 
in  the  case  of  the  lamp  illumining  (hinge  by  its  light),  has  been 
urged  (by  the  writers  referred  toj  with  a view  to  prove  similar 
independence  in  the  case  of  the  Instruments  of  Cognition  ; — but 
the  same  (act  might  be  urged  (with  equal  reasonableness)  to  prove 
similar  independence  in  the  case  of  the  Objects  of  Cognition  also  ; 
as  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  this  Utter  case  from  the  former 
(i.e.  just  as  it  is  argued,  from  the  case  of  the  lamp  being  indepen- 
dent of  another  lamp,  chat  Praminas  are  independent  of  other 
PramSpa*,  so  may  it  also  be  argued,  that  Prameyas  also  are  inde- 
pendent of  Pramlriaa,- - which  would  mean  that  PramaQas  are  not 
necessary  for  anything]. — (B)  Further,  it  may  be  argued  that  so 
far  as  the  cognition  of  the  objects  0/  cognition  is  concerned,  it  is 
found  that  for  the  apprehension  of  such  things  as  the  colour  of  a 
Dish  and  the  like,  one  does  require  the  operation  of  such  aids  as 
the  light  of  a lamp  [so  that  the  example  of  the  lamp  proves  the 
necessity  of  such  aids  in  the  case  of  the  cognition  of  objects  0) 
cognition  ] ; and  the  same  might  be  said  in  regard  to  the  cognition 
of  the  Pramlpas  also,  whose  case  does  not  differ  from  the  former 
case.  [The  srgument  would  be  that,  just  aa  in  the  caae  of  the 
apprehension  of  objects  of  cognition  such  aids  as  lamp-light  &c.  are 
necessary,  so  in  the  case  of  the  ipprehension  of  the  Primly  as 
also,  such  other  aids  would  be  necessary] — -t  [Thus  then,  the 

example  of  the  Lamp  as  interpreted  by  the  said  writers  being 

• This  i»  die  argument  propounded  by  those  who  regard  all  Pramlijflt 
10  be  silf-illumintit — i.e.  the  VedOntint  and  Mlmirniatus. 

t According  to  the  BhAiya camirn  the  meaning  of  thir  passage  ia  at 
follows The  colour  of  r hi  Dish  ia  perceptible  by  itself,  and  yet  (or  being 
illumined  it  requires  the  aid  of  the  Lamp-light ; to  the  Pramloae  alto,  even 
though  they  may  be  self-illuminated,  may  stand  in  need  of  Other  PramSnat. 
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found  to  support  both  views — unless  the  said  example  is  taken  in 
reference  to  a particular  reasoning  (as  we  have  taken  it),  there 
could  be  no  justification  for  accepting  its  force  in  one  case  and 
not  in  the  other ; as  there  is  no  reason  why  the  force  of  the 
Example  should  be  admitted  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Example  [of  the  lamp)  is  taken  in 
reference  to  a particular  reasoning  (as  tae  haoe  taken  it),  it  is  found 
to  point  to  a single  conclusion,  and  as  such  it  is  not  open  to  the 
objection  just  mentioned*  That  is  to  say,  when  the  example  is 
taken  eg  bearing  upon  a particular  reasoning,  it  is  found  to  point 
to  a single  conclusion  (that  one  Instrument  of  Cognition  is 
independent  of  other  Instruments  of  Cognition) ; and  under  the 
circumstances,  the  Opponent  cannot  very  well  refuse  to  accept  its 
force. t Such  being  the  case,  this  inteipretation  16  not  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  Example  is  not  conclusive. 

“But  if  Perception  &c.  were  apprehended  by  other  Perception 
&c.,  then  there  would  be  an  infinite  regress."  Not  so,  we  reply  ; 
as  all  usage  could  be  rightly  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  distinc- 
tion that  the  said  Perception  &c.,  are  apprehended  (in  one  case)  as 
the  objects  cogniaed  and  (in  another  case)  as  the  instruments  of 
the  cognition.  For  instance,  when  we  have  such  notions  as  'I 
cognise  the  thing  by  means  of  Perception' , ‘I  cognise  the  thing  by 
means  of  Inference',  Perception  See.  are  cognised  as  the  instruments 
of  cognition  ; and  when  we  have  auch  notions  a6  'this  cognition  of 
mine  (which  I now  cognise)  is  perceptional’, 1 this  cognition  ia 
inferential’, ‘this  cognition  is  verbal’.  Perception  &c.,  appear  as 
the  objects  of  cognition; — so  that  when  we  actually  recognise 
them  thus  (differently  in  the  two  cases),  it  becomes  possible  for  us 
to  carry  on  all  business  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  merit,  pros- 
perity, happiness  and  Final  Release,  and  alao  for  the  purpose 
avoiding  the  contraries  of  these.  And  as  all  business  and  usage 
can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  said  distinction,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  accomplished  by  the  infinite  regress,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  postulate  the  said 
infinite  regress  (of  Perception  &c.). 

* The  BkdfyacnxdfQ  reads  this  as  Sfltia. 

t ‘Jign'  °f  the  Vi*,  text  it  wrong-  The  Puri  MSS.  and  the  BhAfya- 
condra  tupport  the  reading  3FT35fTj|*f. 
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Section  (3) 

Detailed  Examination  of  Perception. 

SOiros  21-33 

BHA$YA 

The  PramSnas  have  been  examined  in  a general  way  : They 
are  now  going  to  be  examined  in  detail. 

Sotra  21 

Paroapakja  : — ‘“The  statement  of  the  Cause  (in  SO-  1.1.4) 
of  Sense- Perception  is  untenable,  as  it  is  an  incomplete 
Statement." 

BHASYA 

“That  is  to  say,  another  cause  (of  Perception) — the  contact 
of  the  Mind  with  the  Soul — has  net  been  mentioned.” 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

Purvapak?a  (continued) — 11  As  a general  rule,  unless  an  object 
is  in  contact  with  something,  there  cannot  he  produced  in  it  any 
such  quality  bb  can  be  produced  by  contact ; — and  we  know  that 
the  quality  of  ‘Cognition1  is  produced  in  the  Soul; — so  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  contact  of  this  Soul  with  the  Mind  is  a 
cause  of  that  Cognition.  Then  as  regards  the  Sense-Mind  contact, 
if  the  cause  of  Cognition  consisted  in  Scn3e-object  contact,  in- 
dependently of  the  Sense-Mind  contact,  it  would  be  possible  for 
several  cognitions  to  appear  simultaneously  ; and  (since  this  is 
impossible  : vide  SQ.  1-1-15)  therefore  Sense-Mind  contact  also 
should  be  regarded  as  a cause  of  Perception." 

What  has  been  just  said  constitutes  the  anticipated  BhS?ya 
on  the  next  Sutra. 

SDfra  22 

“ Perception  cannot  be  brought  about  unless  there  is 
contact  of  the  Soul  and  of  the  Mind.  (Hence  of  the  contact 
of  these  should  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Sutra  1.1.4). 

“ Just  as  no  Perception  is  brought  about  until  there  is  contact 
of  the  Sense  and  the  Object,  go  also  no  Perception  ib  brought  about 
unless  there  is  contact  of  the  Soul  and  of  the  Sense-organ. 
(Hence  this  latter  also  should  be  mentioned  among  the  * Cause  of 
Perception ').” 


INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

[The  Purvapak$a  having  been  stated,  and  the  trend  of  the 
Siddhiota  having  been  already  indicated  inSu.  1-1-4,  an  interest- 
ed outsider,  listening  to  the  discussion,  says] — “These  people 
assert  that  because  Cognition  is  found  to  appear  when  there  is 
sense-object  contact,  this  latter  should  be  regard  as  the  cause  of 
that  Cognition  ; but  if  this  reasoning  were  true — 

Sufro  23 

"The  same  might  he  said  of  Space,  Place,  Time  and 
Akls'a  also" — 

BHASYA 

"As  a matter  of  fact,  Cognition  appears  only  when  Space,  &c. 
are  present  ; so  that  these  also  should  be  causes  of  Perception.  [If 
not,  then  the  contact  of  the  Mind  and  Soul,  Mind  and  Sense,  or 
Sense  and  Object,  need  not  be  regarded  as  the  ‘cause’  of  Percep. 
lion]." 

(The  answer  to  the  above  reasoning  of  the  Outsider  is  as 
follows) — 

Even  if  Space  See.,  are  not  regarded  as  the  ’cause’  of  Percep- 
tion, Cognition  would  appear  during  their  existence,  lor  the 
simple  reason  that  the  proximity  or  duration  of  Space  &c.,  is  un- 
avoidable, That  is  to  say,  even  though  Space  &c,,  may  not  be 
regarded  as  ‘cause’  in  the  appearance  of  Cognition  yet  it  need 
not  be  denied  that  whenever  the  Cognition  appears  it  must 
appear  while  Space  &c.,  are  present ; as  the  duration  of  Space  &c. 
can  never  be  avoided  (being  as  they  are  eternal  and  omnipresent). 
[But  their  existence  at  the  time  does  not  make  them  causes].  Such 
being  the  case,  it  would  behove  you  to  point  out  the  reason  by- 
virtue  of  which  you  could  say — ‘ for  this  reason  Space  &c.  should 
be  regarded  as  causes  of  Cognition’. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

[The  side-objection  of  the  Outsider  having  been  disposed  of 
the  PQrvapak?in  turns  towards  the  Siddhintio) — “Under  the  cir- 
cumstances (there  being  reasons  for  regarding  the  Contact  of  the 
embodied  Soul,  the  Mind,  the  Sense-organ  and  the  Object,  as  the 
cause  of  Perception),  the  Mind-Soul  Contact  should  be  mentioned 
(under  Su.  1-1-4).  ” 

In  answer  to  this,  we  have  the  following  Sutra — 
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SDfra  24 

Cognition  forming  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Soul, 
there  can  be  no  non-inclusion  of  it. 

BHA$YA 

Cognition  ia  a characteristic  feature  of  the  Sou],  because  it  is 
it<  quality  ; and  (aa  has  been  said  above,  unless  an  object  is  in 
contact  with  something,  there  cannot  he  produced  in  it  any  auch 
quality  as  can  be  produced  by  Contact-  (Which  shows  that  Soul- 
Contact  ia  essential). 

Sofro  25 

Nor  (is  there  a non-inclusion)  of  the  Mind,  as  the  non- 
simultaneity  of  Cognitions  is  indicative  of  it. 

BHASYA 

The  non-inclusion*  of  the  preceding  Sutra  is  l<<  be  construed 
here  also.  It  having  been  already  declared  (under  Su.  1-1-16) 
rhat  the  non-simultaneity  of  cognitions  is  indicative  of  the  Mind, 
it  follows  from  this  that  when  cognition  is  brought  about  by 
Sense-object  contact,  the  latter  is  dependent  upon  (and  helped  by) 
the  contact  of  MM. 

Sutra  26 

( The  Final  Siddhanta  ) 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  only  the  contact  of  the  Sense-organ 
and  tbe  Object  tbat  forms  the  ( distinctive  ) Cause  ( or 
feature)  of  Perception,  it  has  been  mentioned  (in  the  Sutra) 
by  means  of  words  directly  expressing  it. 

BHA$YA 

(The  question  now  arises — “Just  as  Mind -contact  is  not  men- 
tioned directly  because  it  is  indirectly  implied,  in  the  same 
manoer,  the  Sense-object  contact  is  also  implied;  and  as  such 
why  should  this  be  mentioned  ?" — The  answer  is  given  in  the 
Sutra,  as  follows) — The  contact  of  the  Mind  and  of  the  Soul  is  the 
(common)  cause  of  Perception,  as  well  as  Inferential,  Analogical 
and  Verbal  Cognitions ; while  the  contact  of  the  Sense-organ 
with  the  Object  is  the  distinctive  cause  of  Perception  only  ; thus 
the  two  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  ; and  being  thus  differ- 
ently circumstanced  from  the  other  contacts,  the  Sense-object 
contact  has  been  directly  mentioned  in  the  Sutra. 
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Silfrc  27 

Also  because,  in  (he  case  of  persons  whose  Mind  is  asleep 
or  preoccupied,  (Perception  is  held  to  be)  brought  about  by 
means  of  the  contact  of  the  Sense-organ  and  Object  (only). 

BHASYA 

We  have  (in  the  definition  of 'Perception')  the  mention  of  the 
Sense-object  contact,  and  not  that  of  Mind-Soul  contact,  also 
because  &c.  Ike.  (A)  Sometimes  a man  goes  to  6leep  after  having 
determined  that  he  would  wake  up  at  a certain  time, — and  by 
force  of  this  determination  (which  gives  rise  to  the  effort  necessary 
for  bringing  about  the  requisite  Mind  Soul  Contact)  he  wakc6  up 
at  that  time  ; but  sometimes  it  happens  that  during  sleep  he  is 
awakened  either  by  a very  loud  sound  or  by  a forcible  shaking  ; 
and  in  these  cases  the  waking  Cognition  (of  Sound  and  Touch) 
by  the  sleeping  man  is  brought  about  (primarily)  by  the  Contact 
of  the  Sensc-orgaD : so  that  predominance  belongs,  not  to  the 
contact  of  either  the  Cognising  Soul  or  the  Mind,  but  to  the 
Contact  of  the  Object  with  the  Sense-organ ; because  in  such 
cases  there  is  no  desire  to  know  on  the  part  of  the  Soul,  to 
give  rise  to  its  effort  which  could  urge  the  Mind  and  bring 
it  into  Contact  with  it  (and  it  is  only  when  this  happens  that 
Mind-Soul  contact  is  possible). 

(B)  In  other  cases  what  ordinarily  happens  i6  (hat  when 
the  man,  though  having  his  Mind  entirely  occupied  with  the 
Cognition  of  one  thing,  desires  to  cognise  ( think  of ) another 
thing,  there  appears  his  effort,  which  brings  about  the  con- 
tact of  his  Mind  with  that  thing,  of  which  he  then  becomes 
duly  cognisant  (and  in  this  case  we  have  the  Contact  of  the 
Mind  and  of  the  Soul  also).  Now  in  the  case  in  which  the  man 
having  his  Mind  entirely  preoccupied,  there  appears  in  him  a 
Cognition  brought  about  by  the  forcible,  sudden  impact  of 
the  Object,  without  any  desire  lo  eoinise  or  mental  effort  on 
his  part,— the  contact  of  the  Sense-organ  with  the  Object  is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  Cognition  ; as  in  this  case  there  is  no 
desire  to  cognise  on  the  part  of  the  man,  and  hence  no  effort, 
which  could  urge  the  Mind  (into  Contact  with  the  undesirable 
object).  And  because  it  is  the  principal  cause,  it  is  the  Sense- 
object  contact  that  should  be  mentioned  (in  the  definition  of 
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Perception),  and  not  the  Mind-Soul  contact,  which  is  only  a 
subordinate  factor. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

There  ie  another  reason  for  regarding  the  Sense-object  con- 
tact  as  the  predominant  factor. 

Sllfra  28 

And  also  because  Individual  Cognitions  are  named  after 
these. 

BHASYA 

A6  a matter  of  fact  we  find  that  individual  cognitions  are 
named  after  the  Sense-organs  and  the  Objects  concerned.  " How 
so?” 

For  instance  (a)  when  one  smells  with  the  olfactory  organ, 
his  Cognition  is  called  ‘ olfactory  Cognition  ' and  ‘Cognition  of 
smell  ; ’ (M  when  he  6ees  with  the  Visual-organ  the  Cognition  is 
called  ‘ visual  Cognition'  and  Cognition  of  'colour'-,  (e)  when  he 
tastes  with  the  Gestatorv  organ,  the  Cognition  is  called  * gestatory 
Cognition  ’ and  ‘ Cognition  of  ta<le.’  Further,  Perception  is  held 
to  be  of  five  kinds,  simply  because  of  the  number  of  Sense-organs 
and  that  of  perceptible  objects  being  each  five-fold.  And  all  this 
goes  to  prove  that  in  the  bringing  about  of  Perception,  the  Sense 
object  contact  is  the  principal  cause. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASjYA 


The  Opponent  says  : — “ It  has  been  urged  by  the  Siddhantin 
(in  Sii.  26)  that  the  mention  of  Sense-object  Con  foe/  is  necessary, 
not  that  of  the  Mind-soul  Contact,  because  in  the  case  of  the  man 
whose  mind  is  asleep  or  pre-occupied,  Perception  is  brought  about 
by  the  contact  of  the  Sense-organ  with  the  Object  (only).  But 
this — 


Sutra  29 

“ Is  not  a sound  reasoning,  as  it  involves  self-contradic- 
tion.” 


BHASYA 

“ Jf  you  do  not  accept  Mind-soul  contact  to  be  the  cause  of 
any  Perception,  this  would  be  contradictory  to  what  has  been 
said  before  (in  Su.  1-1-16)  to  the  effect  that  the  non-simultaneity  of 
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cognitions  is  indicative  of  the  Mind ; as  in  accordance  with  this 
latter  statement,  it  ie  clear  that  Senae-object  contact  stands  in 
need  of  Mind-contact ; for  if  Mind-contact  were  not  necessary,  it 
would  be  possible  for  (all  five)  cognitions  to  appear  simultaneously. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a view  to  avoid  this  self-contradiction, 
it  be  held  that  of  all  cognitions  the  contact  of  the  Mind  and  the 
Soul  is  the  cause,  then  our  objection  remains  in  force, — that  being 
the  cause  of  cognitions,  the  Mind-Soul  contact  should  be  men- 
tioned (in  the  definition  of  Perception).” 

Sfl/ro  30 

There  is  no  self-contradiction  ; as  the  case  we  have  cited 
is  due  to  tbe  special  force  of  a particular  object. 

BH.ASYA 

The  answer  to  the  PQrvapak$a  argument  (in  Su.  28,  is  a6 
follows)— Our  view  does  not  involve  a self-contradiction ; for  we 
do  not  deny  that  Mind-Soul  contact  is  a cause  of  perception  ; — all 
that  we  mean  is  that  Sense-object  contact  is  the  principal  eaase. 
(As  for  the  instance  that  has  been  cited  by  us  in  Su.  26) — in  the 
case  of  the  man  whose  Mind  is  asleep  or  preoccupied,  the  cogni- 
tion that  appears  sometimes  is  entirely  ‘ due  to  the  lorce  of  the 
particular  object  the  term  ‘ particular  object  ’ denotes  a certain 
object  of  sense-perception;  its  ‘force’  stands  for  1 tiorata', 
intensity,  and  ‘ patuld  its  vigour  ; and  this  ‘ force  of  tbe  object  ’ 
affects  the  Sense-object  contact,  and  not  the  Mind-soul  contact  : 
which  shows  that  Sense-object  contact  is  the  more  important  of 
the  two. 

(An  objection  ia  raised) — “ In  tbe  case  where  the  Mind  of 
the  man  being  asleep  or  pre-occupied,  though  there  is  no  effort 
and  no  desire  on  his  part,  the  cognition  that  arises  from  the 
Sense-object  contact,  must  also  have  Mind-contact  for  its  cause 
(even  though  a subordinate  one) ; — now  it  behoves  you  to  explain 
to  what  this  action  of  the  Mind  is  due?" 

(The  answer  to  the  above  is  as  follows) — Just  as  (in  a case 
of  ordinary  cognition)  what  urges  the  Mind  forward  (to  contact) 
ia  only  that  particular  quality  of  the  Soul  which  is  called  * effort 
and  which  is  brought  about  by  that  cognitive  Soul’s  Desire, — ao, 
in  all  cases,  what  brings  about  tbe  experience  of  the  Soul  is  that 
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quality  of  it  which  is  produced  by  the  defects  (of  Passion  etc.)  in 
its  activity  (this  quality  being  in  the  shape  of  ' Adf^ja  ‘ Onseeu 
Force  Destiny) ; and  it  is  by  this  quality  that  the  Mind  would 
be  impelled  (in  cases  where  there  is  no  effort  or  Desire)  and  come 
into  contact  with  the  Sense-organs.  If  the  Mind  were  not  impel- 
led by  this  quality,  then  (as  there  would  be  nothing  else  that 
could  urge  it  into  contact)  there  would  be  no  contact,  no  cognition 
would  appear  ; so  that  the  said  quality  would  fail  to  be  universally 
effective  (in  regard  to  all  Substances,  Qualities  and  Actions) ; — and 
yet  it  is  essential  that  this  particular  quality  of  the  Soul  (Adysfa) 
should  be  all -effective  towards  Substances,  Qualities  and  Actions ; 
for  otherwise,  as  there  would  be  nothing  else  to  give  rise  to  the 
(initial)  activity  (motion)  of  the  four  minutely  material  atoms,  or 
of  the  Minds  (at  the  beginning  of  Creation),  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  any  such  thing  being  produced  as  the  Body,  the 
Sense-organs  and  the  Objects. 

Section  4 

Considtraiion  of  the  view  that  Pereepfion  is  the  same  as  Inference. 

Svira  31 

PCrvapaksa — " Perception  it  only  Inferential  Cognition, 
—ns  it  is  a cognition  that  proceeds  from  the  Cognition  of  a 
component  part." 

BHASYA 

(The  Purvapakjin  say6  ) — "The  cognition — ' this ‘-is  a tree' 
— arising  from  the  contact  of  the  object  and  the  sense-organ  is 
what  is  called  ( by  you  ) ' Perception  ’.  But  ( according  to  us ) 
this  ia  only  an  Inference.  How  so  ? Because  the  (said)  cognition 
of  the  tree  proceeds  from  the  apprehension  of  one  of  its  parts. 
When  the  observer  cognises  the  tree,  what  he  actually  perceives 
is  only  its  part  nearest  to  himself ; and  certainly  that  one  pari 
is  not  the  ‘ tree  So  that  ( when  the  man  cognises  the  ‘ tree  ’ 
as  a whole)  what  happens  is  that  there  is  an  inference  of  it 
( from  the  perception  of  its  one  part ),  just  like  the  inference  of 
fire  from  the  apprehension  of  Smoke.'' 

(The  SiddhSntin  meets  the  Purvapak$a  with  a question)— 
What  is  that  something  different  from  the:  perceived  part,  which 
you  regard  aB  being  the  object  of  Inference  (and  not  of  Pereepfion)? 

N.  B.  10 
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( The  Opponent  answers  )— “There  are  two  views  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  Objects : By  one  view  an  Object  is  only 
an  aggregate  of  certain  component  parts ; while  by  the  other 
it  is  a distinct  Composite  Substance  produced  out  of  its  com- 
ponent parts; — now  according  to  the  former  view,  what  are 
inferred  from  the  apprehension  of  one  part  are  the  other  com- 
ponent parts  ( other  than  the  one  that  is  perceived  ) ; while 
according  to  the  other  view,  what  are  inferred  are  those  other 
parts  as  well  as  the  Composite  whole  made  up  of  the  parts.  " 

(Now  the  Siddbintin:  urges  his  real  objection  against  the 
Purvapahga  view  ) — (a)  According  to  the  view  that  the  Object  is 
only  an  aggregate  of  parts, — it  would  not  be  possible  for  any 
cognition  of  the  * tree  ' to  proceed  from  the  apprehension  of  any 
one  part : for  just  as  the  perceived  part  is  not  the  ‘ tree  so  the 
anperceioed  part  also  is  not  the  ' tree  (So  that  the  inference 
of  the  unperceived  part  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  ‘ cognition  of 
the  tree  \ which  thus  becomes  impossible). 

“ What  happen b is  that  from1  the  apprehension  of  one  part 
proceeds  the  inference  of  another  part ; and  this  is  followed  by 
a remembrance  of  all  the  conglomerated  pans  ; which  ultimately 
brings  about  the  cognition  of  the  ' tree’.  " 

In  that  case  the  * cognition  of  the  tree ' cannot  be  called 
inferential  ( as  it  would  be  pure  remembrance  ). 

(6)  According  to  the  other  view, — that  the  Object  is  a 
composite  sabstanee  made  up  of  component  parts, — it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  composite  whole  to  be  inferred ; for  ( even 
according  to  you)  if  the  composite  whole  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  apprehension  of  a part,  there  must  be  a previous  perception 
of  that  whole  as  related  to  that  pan  ( as  without  the  perception  of 
such  relation  no  inference  would  be  possible) ; — and  if  the  Com- 
poaite  Whole  is  perceioed,  then,  being  aB  much  perceived  as  the 
one  part,  it  cannot  be  held  to  be  an  object  of  inference. 

Thus  the  conclusion  is  that  the  cognition  of  the  ' tree  * 
cannot  be  regarded  as  inferential. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

In  Su-  31,  the  Purvapak$in  has  admitted  the  cognition  of  a 
part  and  then  argued  that  Perception  is  only  Inference  ; but  this 
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Sn/ra  32 

— cannot  be  ; as  even  that  cognition  ( from  which  the 
inference  is  held  to  proceed  ) is  itself  perceptional. 

BHASYA 

Perceptional  cognition  cannot  be  regarded  as  Inferential. 
“Why  ?”  Because  the  appjehension  is  actually  of  the  form  of 
Perception;  i. «.  the  'cognition  of  component  part’,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Purvapak^in  (as  the  basis  of  the  inferential 
cognition  of  the  object)  is  itself  a cognition  of  the  form  of 
Perception  ; and  that  cognition  could  not  be  without  an  object ; 
hence  that  object  (the  part  of  the  tree)  which  would  be  appre- 
hended by  this  cognition  being  thus  admitted  (to  be  perceived) 
establishes  the  existence  of  Perception  (as  apart  from  Inference). 

“ But  what  else  is  there  apart  from  the  Object  (i.e-  the  cog- 
nised component  parts  of  the  Tree)  (which  would  be  the  Object 
of  the  cognition  of  the  ‘Tree*)?  ” 

Well,  there  is  the  composite  whole,  or  (if  you  do  not  accept 
such  a whole)  the  : aggregate  of  the  component  parts.  And 
you  cannot  escape  from  this  difficulty  by  holding  that  the  inititl 
cognition  of  the  component  part  also  is  inferential  because  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  an  inferential  cognition  in  the  shape  of 
cognition  of  the  single  component  part  ; for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  no  Probans  whereby  such  an  inference  could  be  got 
at.  [As  such  a Probans  could  only  be  in  the  form  of  the  cogni- 
tion of  another  part ; and  for  proving  this  latter  to  be  inferential, 
yet  another  cognition  would  be  required  as  the  Probans,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum  ; and  this  infinite  regress  makes  the  postulating  oF 
any  such  Probans  impossible ; so  that  the  cognition  of  the  compo- 
nent part  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  pure  Perception.] 

There  is  yet  another  reaaon  why  Perception  cannot  be 
regarded  as  Inference;  that  is,  because  Inference  is  always 
preceded  by  (and  based  upon)  Perception.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
Inference  is  preceded  by  Perception ; for  instance,  it  is  only 
when  the  observer  has  pereieoed  fire  and  amoke  to  be  related  to 
each  other,  and  again  perceives  smoke  (in  the  9ubject),that  there 
is  Inference  in  regard  to  Fire  (which  is  not  in  contact  with  any 
senee^rgan  aa  the  time); — now  here  we  find  that  no  Inference 
can  follow  in  the  absence  of  the  Perception  (in  the  Example ) 
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of  the  Probandum  and  ProbanB  as  related  to  each  other  or  in 
that  of  the  (subsequent)  perception  ( in  the  Subject  ) of  the 
Piobana  by  itaelf; — and  certainly  these  two  perceptions  cannot 
be  regarded  as  Inference;  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  brought  about  by  the  contact  of  the  Sense-organ  with  the 
Object ; and  Inference  does  not  proceed  from  any  6uch  contact 
of  the  Object  of  inference  with  the  Sense-organs.  This  is  an 
important  point  of  difference  in  the  characters  of  Inference  and 
Perception  ; and  this  has  to  be  accepted. 

SlUra  33 

Nor  is  there  the  cognition  of  one  component  part,  as  the 
composite  whole  is  also  there  (and  this  also  is  cognised). 

BHA$YA 

[ The  Author  points  out  another  weak  point  in  the  Purva- 
pak?a  argument  of  Su.  30] — In  no  case  is  there  a cognition  of  any 
single  component  part  only  ; in  fact  there  ia  cognition  of  one  com- 
ponent part,  and  of  the  composite  which  ia  inseparable  from 
( composed  of ) that  component  part  "How  so  ?”  Because  there  is 
the  composite  whole ; as  a matter  of  fact  there  is  the  composite 
whole,  which  is  something  distinct  from  the  component  parts  ; and 
when  this  composite  occupies  the  same  point  in  space  as  the 
component  part,  it  should  be  amenable  to  all  the  conditions  of 
perceptibility  ( to  which  the  component  part  is  amenable ) ; and 
under  the  circumstances,  when  there  is  perception  of  the  com- 
ponent part,  it  is  not  possible  that  there  :be  no  perception  of 
the  composite. 

*'  But  there  is  no  apprehension  of  all  ( the  parts ) ”. — This  is 
not  right ; as  the  ‘ one  part ' ( of  the  Composite  whole ) ha6  no 
existence  apart  from  its  (constituent ) cause.  ( The  sense  of  the 
Purvapak^a  argument  now  put  forward  is  as  follows ) — “ As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  the  component  parts  are  not  perceived  ; some 
parts  being  hidden  from  view  by  other  parts ; and  under  the 
circumstances,  the  whole  of  the  Composite  ( even  if  such  Com- 
posite were  admitted ) could  never  be  perceived ; specially  as 
the  Composite  doe 6 not  subsist  in  its  entirety  in  any  of  those 
parts  that  are  perceived  ; so  that  the  * cognition  of  one  part  ’ still 
remains  ( as  the  cause  of  the  inference  of  the  entire  Composite 
whole)/' 
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But,  eays  the  SiddhSntin  in  answer  to  the  above,  the  term 
entire  ’ ( 1 whole  ' ) is  used  only  when  ( of  several  things)  all  are 
meant,  and  the  term  ‘ non-entire  1 (’partial’  ) is  used  when  a few 
of  them  are  left  out  (and  only  a few  are  meant)  ; thus  then,  both 
these  terms  (‘  entire  ’ and  ‘ non-entire  ’ ) are  applicable  only  to 
several  things,  which  are  perceived  when  not  bidden,  and  are 
not  perceived  when  hidden  ( and  certainly  the  Composite  ii 
never  hidden  by  its  component  parts). 

You  please  answer  the  following  question. — When  the 
Composite  is  perceived,  what  of  it  is  there  which  is  not 
perceived,  which  could  justify  your  assertion  that  there  is 
cognition  of  only  the  part  ( and  not  of  the  m/iole ) ? Certainly, 
of  the  Composite  whole  there  are  no  ‘ parts ' apart  from 
. its  constituent  causes  ( its  components  );  and  it  is  not  right  to 
regard  the  composi/e  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the  component 
parts.  The  character  of  the  Composite  is  such  that  it  it 
perceived  as  along  with  those  parts  that  are  perceived,  and  it  is 
not  perceived  as  along  with  those  that  are  not  perceived,  on 
account  of  obstruction.  Certainly  this  (perception  and  non- 
perception ) does  not  bring  about  a diversity  ( in  the  Composite  ). 

I The  Siddhintin  next  take*  up  the  view  that  the  Composite 
is  nothing  but  the  aggregate  of  component  parts ) — The  eom- 
posife  ' Tree  ‘ ( according  to  this  view)  would  consist  either— 
(a)  in  the  entirety  ( multiplicity ) ol  the  components,  or  (4)  in  the 
conjunction  ( combination  ) of  the  components  ; — in  either  case 
apprehension  of  it  would  not  be  possible.  That  ig  to  ssy — 
;(a)  either  the  composite  1 Tree  ’ would  consist  in  the  entirety  of 
the  root,  the  trank,  the  branch, the  leaves  and  other  components. — 
, or  it  would  consist  in  the  conjunction  ol  these  components ; in 
either  case  any  apprehension  of  the  ' Tree’  as  a composite  whole 
would  be  impossible  ; as  in  the  first  place,  certain  parts  ( the  back 
part,  for  instance)  would  always  be  bidden  from  view  by  the 
obstruction  of  other  parts  ( for  instance,  the  front  part ) ; — which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  parts  to  be  apprehended  in 
■their  entirety  ; and  secondly,  as  for  the  conjunction  of  the  parts, 
- this  also  could  not  be  apprehended,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all 
■ the  conjuncts  ( parts  ) are  not  apprehended. 

Thus  then,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  cognition  of  the  1 tree', 
accompanying  ( and  following  from ) the  * cognition  of  one  pan’ 
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can  be  explained  only  on  the  theory  that  the  Tree  ’ forms  a 
distinct  object  ( by  itself,  independently  of  the  component 
parts), — and  not  on  the  theory  (held  by  the  Purvapaksin)  that 
it  is  a mere  aggregate  of  the  parts. 

[ Thus  ends  the  Examination  of  the  View  that  Perception  is 
only  a form  of  Inference.  ] 

Section  (5) 

Examination  of  the  Nature  of  Composite  Wholes. 

[Sutras  34- 37] 

Sutra  34 

Porvapaksa “Ai  the  Composite  Whole  is  still  to  be 
proved  * there  must  be  a doubt  with  regard  to  it.’’ — (SO.  34). 

BHASYA 

[The  Puroapahiin  says] — "it  has  been  said  (in  Su.  32)  that 
[there  can  be  no  cognition  of  one  part  only]  because  the  Composite 
Whole  is  also  there  ; — but  this  is  not  a valid  reasonf  ; as  the 
'Composite  Whole'  is  still  to  be  proved ; that  is  to  say,  it  still 
remains  to  be  proved  that  out  of  the  constituent  particles  a 
distinct  substance,  in  the  shape  of  the  ' Composite  Whole’,  is 
produced  as  a matter  of  fact,  this  has  not  yet  been  proved  ; 
and  so  long  as  it  has  not  been  proved  beyond  doubt,  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  there  is  a diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it  ; 

* This  word  ’Sidhya’  hat,  at  we  learn  (rom  the  VOrtVut,  given 
rite  to  confusion.  The  real  tent e ia  thus  explained  by  the  Tdlporya  : — 
The  term  SdAhyn  here  simply  mesas  that  the  Composite  Whole  is  asiddha, 
«o t-admitttd,  by  the  Opponent ; who  argues  thus — "Things  are  to  be 
accepted  exactly  as  they  are  ; an  Idea  can  establish  the  existence  of  that 
only  which  it  apprehenda  ; and  what  ia  apprehended  by  the  Idea  ia  that 
which  imparts  its  form  tn  the  Idea.  Such  being  the  case,  aa  a matter  of 
fact,  in  the  Idea  of  a certain  thing,  we  do  not  find  any  other  form  apart 
from  the  continuously  appearing  atoms  of  Colour  &c.,  and  no  Idea  is  ever 
found  to  have  the  form  of  the  'Composite  Whole’,  or  eny  thing  apart  from 
the  said  atoms.  Though  the  atoms,  each  by  itself,  are  devoid  of  magnitude 
and  volume,  yet  when  they  appear  in  a group,  they  appear  as  having 
magnitude."  The  Opponent  entertaining  such  notions  in  regard  to  the 
Composite  Whole,  it  ia  only  right  to  regard  thia  as  nol-autpitd  by  him;  and 
as  such  open  to  a diversity  of  opiaion,  specially  in  the  absence  of  any  proofs 
one  way  or  the  other. 

t 'For  us’— says  the  PBrvapaktin—  BhAfyacondra. 
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and  on  account  of  this  diversity  of  opinion,  there  should  he 
Doubt  in  regard  to  the  subject  (according  to  Su.  1-1-231.” 

SflJro  35 

[Sit/dAdn/o]  If  there  were  no  Composite,  there  would  be 
non-apprehension  of  all  things  * 

BHA9YA 

If  there  is  no  Composite,  there  will  be  non-apprehension' 
of  all  things.  “ What  all  things  ?”  Such  things  as  Substance, 
Quality,  Action,  Community,  Individuality  and  Inherence. 

“ With  what  idea  [do  you  say  ibis]  r”t  Well,  as  for  Substance 
in  its  atomic  condition,  this  could  never  be  an  object  of  percep- 
tion, as  atoms  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sense-OTgana  ; — as  for 
any  other  form  of  Substance,  [this  could  only  be  a composite 
of  atoms,  and]  no  Composite  substance  exists  (according  to  the 
Purvapak^in),  which  could  be  the  object  of  perception  ; and  yet 
as  a matter  of  fact,  all  these,  Substance  and  the  rest,  are  found 
to  be  objects  of  perception,  and  actually  apprehended  as  such. 
—But  if  these  were  without  a substratum  (in  the  form  of  the' 
Composite),  they  could  not  be  apprehended  and  yet  there  are 
such  apprehensions  as — (a)  * this  is  a jar — (6)  dark  in  colour— 
(c)  one  in  number — (d)  large  in  size — (e)  conjoined  (to  some- 
thing else) — (/)  mooing, — (g)  existing  and — (A)  made  of  clsy  and 
every  one  of  these — the  quslity  (of  colour,  number)  6cc., — ia  a 
property  (of  some  Composite  substance).  So  that,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  the  apprehension  of  all  these  things,  we  conclude  that  there 
is  such  s thing  as  the  Composite-,  apart  from  the  Components. 
Sutra  36 

Alto  as  there  is  possibility  of  holding  and  drawing,— 
BHA9YA 

the  Composite  is  sometAing  adaally X different  from  the 
ccmponcnta.il 

• The  Viniha  proposes  another,  interpretation— 'there  would  be  non- 
apprehension  by  means  of  any  Instrument  of  Cognition.' 

& ‘Non- apprehension'  stands  for  all  kind*  of  phenomenon.*— BhAfya- 

t The  Bh&ijacandra  explains  KflixS  «s  'mir’d'. 

t This  SQlra  ia  an  answer  to  the  view  that  the  conception  of  ‘-composite' 
it  illusory . 'BfuUj’  denotes  actuality.— BhUfJoumdra.  ' 

Q.  These  words  complete  the  sentence  of  the  Sutn. usd,  according  to  the  ■ 
Virlika,  are  implied  by  the  particle  ^ in  the  SQtr»;  die  whole  sentence  being— 
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[ The  Opponent  objects  to  the  reasoning  as  follows  ] — ■“  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  -Holding  and  Drawing;  are  due  to  adhesion, — 
this  adhesion  being  a particular  quality  (of  the  components  thera- 
selveB)  which  is  concomitant  with  ( their)  conjunction,  and  which 
is  produced  by  viscidity  and  fluidity,  through  the  contact  of 
water,  in  the  unbaked  jar,  and  through  the  contact  of  fire  in  the 
baked  jar.  If  these  two  (Holding  and  Drawing)  were  due  to  the 
(fact  of  the  thing  being  a)  Composite,  then  they  could  be 
perceived  even  in  such  things,  as  a heap  of  dost  ( which  cannot  be 
either  held  or  drawn,  simply  because  there  is  no  adhesion  among 
the  dust-particles) ; and  they  could  not  be  possible  in  the  case 
of  several  things,  like  the  straw,  stone  and  wood,  packed  up 
together  by  means  of  lac, — where  the  packed  up  bundle  does  not 
become  a new  substance  (different  from  the  component  wood  etc.). 

[ So  that  the  case  of  this  bundle  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Jar  composed  of  atoms,  which  is  held  to  be  something  different 
from  the  component  atoms  ; and  yet  the  said  bundle  of  wood  etc.- 
is  capable  of  being  held  and  drawn ; simply  because  there  is 
adhesion  due  to  the  lac. ) 


The  Composite  roust  be  something  different,  because  there  i»  possibility  of 
its  be  inf  held  sad  drawn.'  The  ParihuUhi  remarks  that  in  the  form  in 
which  the  Probsni— pcasihilily  oj  draaitg  aid  holding—  it  put  forward,  it  it 
one  thtt  does  not  subsist  in  the  Subject,  'Composite' ; the  proper  probtns 
should  be  ‘bemuse  it  is  possessed  of  the  apability  of 

being  held  and  drawn'.  This  tame  difficulty  is  avoided  by  the  Tatporyo  by 
formulating  the  reasoning  in  the  Mjob'p*  form— The  Jar  and  other  thing! 
that  we  tee,  which  are  suspected  to  be  mere  aggregates  of  atoms,  eaewot 
it  noa-comporiter, — beaaute,  ij  they  were  io  then  exmld  in  ae  possibility 
cf  their  Arinf  held  aid  drawn,— as  we  find  that  whatever  it  non -composite, 
like  Cognition,  is  never  held  and  drawn,— while  Jar  and  such  other  things 
are  alwaya  capable  of  being  held  and  drawn, — hence  these  latter  rennot  be 
non -composites.' 

• Thus  by  the  two  eaamples  of  Durt-Hsap  and  Struts,  wood- bmndle,  it 
■a  shown  chat  what  is  invariably  eonoomitant  with  Holding  It  tuDiition.  and 
not  Composite  character.  j 

For  son*®  Mss.  read 

It  it  noteworthy  that  the  BhStya  contents  itself  with  this  Porvapakfa 
' argument,  and  does  not  supply  the  answer  to  it.  It  would  appear,  fnxp 
1 this,  that  the  objection  hat  the  acceptance  of  the  BhOfya-hOra.  Vichsspali 
Mitra  says  that  this  objection  to  the  reasoning  of  the  Sutra,'  fa 
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Question — '*  The  man  who  denies  the  Composite,  and,  with 
a view  to  avoid  the  contingency  of  Perception  becoming  impossi- 
ble, holds  that  what  is  perceived  is  the  aggregate  of  /I toms, 

what  is  there  to  urge  against  such  a man  r ”* 

Answer  t — Such  a person  should  be  asked  to  explain  what 
is  the  object  of  the  unitary  conception  that  we  have  in  the  ides 
of  ‘ one  thing  ’ , the  question  put  to  him  being  in  the  form — does 
the  Unitary  Conception  refer  to  (i.e.  apprehend)  a non-dioerse 
(single)  thing,  or  to  diverse  (several)  things  r If  it  be  said  to 
refer  to  a non-dioerse  thing,  then,  this  view  would  admit  the  non- 
dioerse  thing  to  be  something  different  (from  the  components, 
which  are  diverse ) ; so  that  what  we  call  the  ‘composite’  would 
be  admitted if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  held  to  refer  to 

'HWrl'T,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Opponent ; but  in  that  0*1'  the  answer 
khould  have  been  given  ; at  it  hat  been  given  in  the  Vlniks-  The  Bhityo- 
candrn  explain*  that  the  Pupil,  upon  hearing  the  aforeaaid  resuming*  of  the 
opponent,  putt  the  quettion  embodied  io  the  next  sentence  of  the  Bkdtja 
a*  to  what  answer  ihould  be  given  to  theac  argument*  of  the  opponent. 
Then  comet  the  answer  from  the  i tan d -point  of  the  SiddMiain.  (See  brio*.) 

It  it  well  worth  contidering  whether  or  not  we  can,  in  tome  way. 
interpret  the  BhSfyo  a*  putting  forward  an  argument  io  support  of  the 
Siffl* Sato  view.  We  have  a clue  to  thit  in  die  reading  of  some  Mu., 
which  read  dfqqqfwl  for  Accepting  this  reading  wc  can  tram- 

late  the  whole  pattage  in  the  following  manner,  and  thut  malic  it  an 
argument  in  nipport  of  the  StdAdntc — ‘ Holding  and  Drawing  are 
always  found  tn  be  due  to  eieuienwu  ; this  mamvtnta  is  a distinct  quality 
concomitant  with  tonjwaetion.  which  is  produad  by  oiicjrfify  U(j 
flmLiiiJ,  through  contact  of  water,  in  the  unbaked  jar,  and  through  contact 
of  firo,  in  the  bnked  jar ; if  Holding  and  Drawing  were  due  to  the  a*,. 
ptnma  themielves  ( and  not  n>  a stumor  substance  composed  of  them), 
then  they  would  bo  possible  in  the  Rist-heap  also  ( where  the  component 
dust-particles  are  preaent,  even  though  there  ia  no  massive  substanre  ) ; 
and  would  not  be  possible  in  the  case  of  screw-stone -and- wood  bandied 
together  with  lie  ; ns  in  this  caie  ( even  though  there  is  a miulve  sub- 
stance ) there  ia  no  component  [ the  aeverel  heterogeneous  substances  tm 
. constituting  one  homogeneous  whole,  and  is  such  not  entitled  to  the  name 
1 component  ) 

• Tbit  question  is  addressed  by  the  Pupil  who  baa  Heard  the  above 
arguments  on  behalf  of  the  POrvajmVsa  and  ia  anzioui.to  Iwn  bow  u> 
meet  them. 

t The  Teacher  teaches  the  following  answer.  - 
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diverse  things  (the  many  components),  then,  it  would  be  a case  of 
many  things  (Atoms)  being  perceived  as  one,  which  would  be  an 
absurdity  (a  case  of  pure  misconception) ; as  we  never  come 
across  any  such  (right)  notion  as  that  of  ‘ one  ’ in  regard  to  the 
many. 

Smra  37 

[In  answer  Lo  what  has  been  just  urged  by  the  Siddbln- 
tin,  the  POrvapak^in  might  urge  that] — “ the  said  conception 
(of  ‘one’  in  regard  to  the  Many)  would  be  similar  to  the 
notion  that  we  have  in  regard  to  such  (collective)  things  as 
the  ‘ Army  ’ and  the  ‘Forest’  ” ; — but  even  so  the  conception 
would  not  be  possible  ; as  Atoms  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
senses. 

BHASYA 

[Says  the  PDrvopo^in] — “In  the  case  of  the  'Army'  and  the 
'Forest’  it  is  found  that  when,  on  account  of  remoteness,  the 
distinctness  (and  diversity)  of  the  component  factors  is  not 
perceived,  the  conception  of  their  being  ‘one’  becomes  possible  ; 
analogously,  many  Atoms  being  massed  together,  when  their 
distinctness  (and  diversity)  fail  to  be  perceived,  the  notion  of 
these  being  ‘one’  becomes  possible." 

But  in  the  case  of  the  'Army'  and  the  ‘Forest’  what  actually 
happens  is  that  the  diversity  of  the  component  factors  of  these  is 
such  as  is  ordinarily  perceptible,  but  it  fails  to  be  perceived  on 
account  of  an  extraneous  cause  in  the  shape  of  remoteness  ; — 
similarly  when  there  are  several  trees,  the  particular  species  to 
which  each  belongs — such  as,  'PalBba'.  'Khadira  ’ &c. — is  such 
as  is  ordinarily  perceptible,  * but  it  fails  to  be  perceived  on 
account  of  remoteness similarly  again  in  the  case  of  such 
things  as  have  their  (diverse)  movements  ordinary  perceptible,  the- 
(diverse)  movement  fails  to  be  perceived  on  account  of  remoteness; 
and  in  all  these  cases  whst  happens  is  that  the  (diverse  compo- 
nent) things  themselves  are  perceived,  but  their  diversity  fails  to 
be  perceived  on  account  of  remoteness,  which  (non-perception 

• Some  printed  tens  read  ‘ agrhyamAna'',  the  MSS.  do  not  show  the 
V;  and  in  the  sentence  preceding  and  following  this,  we  -have  ‘ gfhyamdta' ; 
the  FdrtiAo  also  explains  ihe  terra  as  'apalabhyaindBajatinSm.'  The  transla- 
tion has  for  these  reasons  adopted  the  reading  without.1®'. 
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of  diversity)  makes  it  possible  for  the  notion  of-  Iqne,’  to  nppear- 
in  regard  to  them,  in  a secondary  (indirect,  figurative)'  sense. 
The  case  of  Atoms  is  entirely  different ; — in  regard  to  the$c  it  is- . 
not  true  that  their  diversity  is  ordinarily  perceptible ; so  that  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  figurative  notion  of ‘one’ becomes  possible 
when,  for  some  reason,  the  said  diversity  fails  to.  be  perceived 
— this  cannot.be  said,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Atoms  are 
'beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses’  (and  hence  their  diversity 
cannot  be  said  to  be  ordinarily  perceptible). 

Further  [the  Opponent  is  not  quite  right  in  citing  the  case 
of  the  Army’  and  the  ‘Forest’,  for]  what  is  being  discussed  (by 
us)  is  just  this — whether  or  not  the  unitary  conception  refers  to 
the  ‘mass  of  small  particles' ; and  the  ‘Army’  and  the  ‘Forest’ 
also  are  just  such  'mass  of  small  particles’  [so  that  these  are  as 
much  open  to  discussion  as  any  other  Composite] ; and  certainly 
it  is  not  right  to  put  forward  ss  an  example  (in  proof  of  a Pro- 
position) something  that  is  itself  open  to  discussion  ; as  such  a 
thing  is  in  the  same  position  as  what  is  meant  to  be  proved  (by 
the  citing  of  that  example).  * 

It  might  be  argued  that  what  has  been  put  forward  is  what 
is  actually 'seen  (by  all  parties). — But  even  so  it  would  not  be 
right ; as  what  is  being  discussed  is  ju9t  what  exactly  forms  the 
object  of  the  ‘seeing’  or  ‘perception’.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Opponent  might  argue  as  follows:  “It  is  a fact  actually  perceiv- 
ed that  in  the  case  of  the  ‘Army’  and  the  ‘Forest’,  the  distinction 
among  the  component  parts  not  being  perceived,  the  part6  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  non-differenf , — which  gives  rise  to  the  idea 
of  these  being  ‘one’;  and  certainly  what  is  actually  perceived  can- 
not be  denied.”  But  this  is  not  quite  right ; what  forms  the 
object  of  perception  i6  just  what  is  being  discussed  [and  has  still 
got  to  be  ascertained]  ; the  precise  object  of  perception  is  what 

* What  the  StiAiya  meant  it  that  no  corroborative  example  can  be 
available  for  the  Opponent  who  denies  the  ‘compositeness’  of  all  things ; to 
that  for  him,  every  conceivable  thing  hat  it*  nature  and  constitution  entering’ 
into  the  subject  of  hit  rea toning ; hie  Proposition  being  thit  “all  Map 
in  the  world  are  mere  mutes  o[  imperceptible  small  particle*.”  When 
‘all  things'  enter  into  (hi*  Proposition,  either  no  corroborative  instance 
it  available  ; or  if  any  were  cited,  such  citing  would  be  clearly  wrongs— 
T&tparya. 
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is  being  discussed,  the  point  at  issue  being  the  notion  of  ‘unity' 
that  is  actually  perceived  ; has  this  notion  for  its  object  only  the 
‘mass  of  small  particles', or  something  different  from  the  parti- 
cles  ? So  that  mere  seeing  or  Perception  could  not  establish  any 
conclusion  one  way  or  the  other.  In  fact,  inasmuch  as  the 
small  particles' or ‘Atoms’  are  many,  if  there  does  arise  an 
idea  of  ‘unity’  in  regard  to  them,  by  reason  of  their  distinctness 
not  being  perceived,  and  hence  their  being  regarded  as  non- 
different, — such  an  idea  must  be  regarded  as  being  a notion  of 
something  (the  many  atoms)  as  what  it  is  not  (i.e.  one),  just  like 
the  notion  of  the  Post  as  a Man,  (and  as  such,  it  must  be  a 
clearly  wrong  cognition,  a misconception]  “ What  if  it  is  so  j " 
—Well,  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  something  as  what  it  is  not 
must  be  dependent  upon  an  original  prototype,  the  appearance 
of  such  a notion  establishes  the  existence  of  such  a prototype  ; 
and  the  basis  of  a misconception  can  consist  only  of  a true 
conception  ; so  that  the  conception  of  the  many  as  one  proves  the 
reality  of  the  conception  of  the  really  one  as  one,  which  prove* 
the  existence  of  a really  single  object,  apart  from  its  many  compo- 
nents.—"But  what  is  the  Prototype  for  the  conception  of  the  Post 
as  Afan  ?” — This  prototype  coasists  in  the  conception  of  the  real 
Man  as  Man  ; it  is  only  when  there  is  such  a conception  that  a 
conception  of  ‘Man’  can  arise  in  regard  to  the  Post  from  the 
perception  of  certain  points  of  similarity  ( between  the  real 
Man  and  Post).  Similarly  it  is  only  if  there  were  a true  concep- 
tion of  what  is  the  really  one  as  ' one,  ’ that  there  could  arise 
the  conception  of  ‘ one  ’ in  regard  to  the  many  atoms,  from  the 
perception  of  certain  points  of  similarity*  ( between  the  many 
Atoms  and  what  is  really  ' one  ').  But  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
possibility  (for  the  opponent)  of  any  true  conception  ( of  unity ). 
arising  in  regard  to  anything, — as  there  is  nothing  according  to 
the  Opponent  that  is  realy  apprehended  as  one, — it  follows  that 
the  idea  of  nan-Aijjerencc  (unity)  embodied  in  the  unitary 
conception  really  arises  in  regard  to  a thing  that  is  really  non- 
Aicersc  in  its  character. 


• The  correct  reading  is  not  HWP1*!,  but  as  found  in  all 

Mss.  and  also  in  the  BhAfyacandra . 
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“ What  forma  the  necessary  Prototype  ia  the  notion  of  non- 
diversity  (i.  e.  onifj)  that  we  have  in  the  case  of  thing*  perceived 
by  other  eenae-organa.  ” 

This  also  cannot  be  right  ; as  until  special  reasons  are  put 
forward,  the  mere  citing  of  an  example  cannot  establish  any 
conclusion.  What  the  Opponent  means  is  a6  follows — “ In  the 
case  of  the  object  perceived  by  the  other  organs — e.  g.  Sound, 
perceived  by  the  auditory  organ — we  find  that  there  it  unitary 
conception  in  regard  to  Sounds  which  are  non-diverse  in  charac- 
ter (even  according  to  ua);* — and  this  unitary  conception 
would  be  the  Prototype  of  the  unitary  conception  in  regard  to 
the  man?  ( atoms,  for  instance).  " But  even  so,  the  mere  citing 
of  an  example  would  not  lead  to  any  definite  conclusion  ; for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  special  reason  is  adduced  ( in  support  of 
the  conclusion).  That  is  to  say,  the  question  being — the  unitary 
conception  that  there  i»  in  regard  to  the  massed  atoms,  is  this 
a conception  of  something  as  what  it  is  not,  like  the  conception 
of  Post  as  ' Man  ’ ? or  is  the  actual  state  of  things  really  as 
represented  by  the  conception,  and  hence  the  conception  ia  of 
something  as  what  it  actually  is,  like  the  notion  of  ‘ one  Sound  ’ 
in  regard  to  Sound  which  is  really  one  ? Until  special  reasons  are 
adduced  (in  support  of  one  view  or  the  other  ),  mere  Examples 
only  tend  to  accentuate  the  uncertainty.  Further,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  Odour  (Sound  and  the  rest),  which  are'  things 
perceived  by  other  sense-organs  ' adduced  as  examples  by  the 
Opponent,  also  are  mere  mosses  or  aggregates  of  ( diverse ) things, 
like  the  jar,  and  as  such  cannot  form  correct  examples  ( of 
unitary  conception  in  regard  to  non-diverse  things  ).f 

* According  to  the  Pdrvapaksin,  all  sounds  are  one  and  die  same  and 
hence  conceived  of  ca  on*.  Thia  is  a mac  of  really  non-diverte  things 
conceived  at  one— a true  unitary  conception,  which  will  aupply  the  Prototype 
for  the  unitary  conception  in  regard  to  the  diverae  atocna. 

t The  VaUesilcaa  hold  that  Sound  ia  produced,  not  only  from  A It  Ua, 
but  alto  from  tuch  conglomerations  of  material  aubatancea  aa  the  Cloth 
lor  inatance.  So  that  according  to  them,  Sound  ia  only  a conglomeration 
of  diverae  thing*.  Thu*  the  notion  of  ‘one’  in  regard  m diem  cannot  lx 
correct,  and  unitary  conception  in  regard  to  Sound  cannot  be  tbe  pnXotype 
of  such  conception  in  regard  to  the  Many  atoms-  According  to  the  Ntiylyik* 
also,  unify,  which  is  a quality,  cannot  belong  to  Sound,  which  itself  i*  s 
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The  (well-known  ) conceptions  of  (A)  Magnitude,  (B)  Con- 
juction,  HC)  Motion,  (D)  Community  and  (E)  Specific  Individua- 
lity should  also  be  urged  against  the  person  who  denies  the 
' composite,’  as  what  has  been  urged  in  connection  with  unitary 
conception  is  applicable  to  these  conceptions  also.  * 

t The  unitary  conception  (whenever  it  arises)  must  be 
regarded  as  arising  in  connection  with  what  is  really  one,  being 
the  conception  of  something  as  what  it  really  is  ; the  special 
reason  for  this  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  said  conception 
is  co-extensive  with  the  conception  of  magnitude.  Aa  a matter 
of  fact,  the  two  conceptions — ‘ this  is  one  ' and  * this  is  large  1 — 
pertaining  to  the  same  object,  become  co-exientioe  ; and  from 
this  it  is  known  that  ‘ that  which  is  large  is  one’. 

“ But  the  ‘conception  of  Magnitude’  consists  only  in  the 
cognising  of  a certain  peculiarity  in  the  aggregate  q f Atoms.  ”§ 
[The  answer  to  this  is  as  follows] — The  said  ‘conception 
of  magnitude’,  appearing  in  regard  to  Atoms  which  by 
their  very  nature)  have  no  magnitude,  will  only  be  a concep- 
tion of  something  as  what  it  is  not  (i.  e.  a wrong  conception).— 
“What  if  it  be  so  1"  Well,  the  (wrong)  conception  of  something 
as  what  it  is  not  must  be  dependent  upon  a prototype  ; so  that 
the  existence  of  the  prototype  becomes  established ; which 
quality  no  quality  aa  subsist  in  a quality.  So  that  according  to  both 
parties  the  unitary  conception  in  regard  to  Sound  is  at  'secondary'  or 
‘indirea’  at  that  in  regard  to  the  Atoms .—Tilparya. 

The  PariiudAM  adds — The  notion  of  ‘number’,  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  appears,  ia  regarded  at  trtu  when  it  is  not  sublsted  by  any  sub- 
sequent conception ; end  when  it  is  found  to  be  to  sublsted,  it  is  regarded 
as  wrong.  According  to  this  principle  the  notion  of  ’one’  in  regard  h> 
Sound,  as  also  in  regard  to  Atoma,  must  be  .wrong  ; at  in  both  cases,  there 
is  the  subsequent  notion  that  they  are  many,  not  on. 

* If  you  do  not  admit  die  ’composite’  thing,  you  cannot  unwm  for 
such  notions  at  (a) — ‘this  thing  is  Urge’,  (6)  ‘this  it  in  contact  with  that’, 
(e)  the  horse  (the  individual  animal  that  belongs  to  the  community  ’Horse’) 
(d)  it  running*.  As  none  of  these  could  ever  appeet  in  regard  to  mere 
Atoms,  which  are  imperceptible.— Vdrtiko. 

t Tbit  anticipates  the  following  question — "According  to  you  also, 
how  do  you  account  for  the  notion  of  unity  in  connection  with  the 
trees — there  being,  as  you  say,  no  special  reason  in  favour  of  one  View  Or 
the  other  1” 

$ ’ And  it  is  not  a particular  kind  of  Dimension.  ’ — BhAfyaunutra. 
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means  that  there  must  be  a right  conception  of  ‘magnitude*  in 
regard  to  something  really  possessed  of  magnitude  [which  con- 
ception alone  could  be  the  prototype  of  the  wrong  conception  of 
magnitude  in  regard  to  Atoms,  which  have  no  magnitude] 
[And  this  proves  that  there  must  be  some  such  substance  as  U 
really  possessed  of  magnitude,  and  all  the  world  does  not 
consist  of  mere  atoms.] 

" With  regard  to  Sound  we  have  the  conception  of  ‘small’ 
and  ‘ large  and  this  conception  of  both  ‘ smallness  ’ and 
‘magnitude*  (appearing  in  regard  to  the  same  thing,  Sound) 
would  be  the  prototype  of  the  notion  of  ‘ magnitude  * in  regard 
to  the  small  Atoms". — That  cannot  be ; as  the  said  concep- 
tion ( in  regard  to  Soand)  apprehends  ( i.  e.  pertains  to ) only 
faintness  and  loudness,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not 
pre-suppose  the  ascertainment  of  the  exact  dimension  or  extent 
of  the  Sound,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  similar  conceptions  in 
regard  to  substances.  [That  is  to  say,  when  one  speaks  of  Sound 
as  being  ‘small’,  what  is  meant  is  that  it  ia  weak,  faint ; and 
when  one  speaks  of  Sound  being  ‘large’  what  ia  meant  is  that 
it  is  powerful,  load ; — and  the  reason  why  thi6  must  be  the 
meaning  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  said  conceptions  do  not  prc. 
suppose  the  definite  cognition  of  the  exact  extent  or  dimension 
of  the  Sound.]  For  inatance,  when  one  conceives  of  the  Sound 
as  ‘large’  he  does  not  have  the  idea  that  the  Sound  extends  so 
far . — the  idea  that  be  has  in  the  case  of  (the  conception  of  the 
largeness  of)  such  things  as  the  Badara , the  A malaka  and  the 
Biloa  fruits  (whose  exact  sizes  are  known).* 

The  conception  that  ‘these  two  (visible)  things  are  in  contact* 
involves  the  cognition  of  contact  having  the  same  substratum  as 
Duality  [i.  e.  it  implies  the  cognition  of  the  contact  of  two  things, 
which  proves  that  these  two  things  must  be  composites,  and  not 
mere  ofomrlt 

• The  TOtparya  remarks  that  the  cognition  of  the  era  a extent  of  a 
thing  ia  possible  only  when  the  size  or  dimension  of  that  thine  ia  percepti- 
ble. And  certainly  this  is  not  possible  in  the  ace  of  either  Sound  or 

f t The  BhOtyocandra  formulates  the  argument  thus : — “The  conception 
of 'these  two*  must  be  right,  because  it  is  co-extensive  with  the  notim 
of 'these  are  in  contact,'— that  which  it  not  so  avextmaive  ia  not  right 
notion — as  the  notion  of  ‘two  moons’. 
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“ But  the  substratum  of  Contact  consists  of  the  two 
masses  (of  component  atoms,  and  not  of  composite  snisfartees).” 
— Now  what  is  this  ' Mass  ’ ? 

“ The  Mass  (or  Aggregate)  may  be  either  (a)  the  ' prflpti 
combination,  of  several  (components),— or  (6)  the  manifold  com- 
binations of  a single  substance.’’* 

[A6  regards]  («)  what  we  would  urge  is  that,  there  is  no 
cognition  of  the  contact  as  subsisting  in  combinations ; as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  one  has  the  conception  that  ‘these  two 
things  are  in  contact',  he  has  no  idea  of  two  combinations' 
being  in  contact.! 

(b)  " In  that  case  we  shall  define  Mass  as  the  manifold 
combinations  (of  a single  substance).”— This  also  cannot  be 

* This  patuge  of  the  Bhdjya  u not  quite  in  keeping  with  what  we  find 
in  the  Vdnika.  The  two  alternative!,  at  put  in  the  V&rtiha  are — (<i) 

JfrfH:  (which  i»  the  same  an  in  the  BhAtya)  and  (6)  ; in  the 

Bhityo,  we  should  have  something  corresponding  to  the  latter  now  from 
what  follows  in  the  BhAjya,  later  on,  it  i»  clear  that  the  aecond 
alternative  meant  by  the  Bhisya  it  that  the  Mats  ia  apPRPJjr: — *•«.,  simply 
the  group  of  several  component*  ; and  this  ia  just  the  aecond  alternative 
aa  represented  in  the  VArlika.  The  only  way  in  which  the  pretent  patuge 
of  the  BhAtya  can  be  conttrucd  to  afford  the  two  alternative*  of  the  Vinika 
ia  at  follow*— : l (a)  HTT?R*l^W  or  (6)  3RB>1  ffT  I.  And  then 
the  Opponent  accepts  the  former  alternative- —which  statement  of  the 
opponent  ends  with  — to  which  the  Siddhlntin  replies  with 

tec.  That  such  are  the  two  alternatives  ia  shown  also  by  the  Bhitya, 
under  Star*  33.  But,  in  this  construction,  a new  difficulty  presents 
itself : The  words  in  which  the  Opponent  accepts  the  first  alternative 
are  read  in  the  text,  in  ell  Mas.,  as  n«jqiq : , while  according 

to  the  explanation  we  have  provided,  they  should  be 
which  is  the  first  alternative  suggested  by  the  Siddhlntin,  and  which  the 
Opponent  accepts. 

We  havo  however  translated  the  passage  in  accordance  with  the  explana. 
tion  provided  by  the  BhAfyacmdra  ; and  though  this  ia  not  quite  in  keepiog 
with  the  VdrliHa,  it  ia  the  .only  senie  that  an  be  deduced  from  the  words 
of  the  BhAfya  as  they  atand. 

t If  the  Man  it  only  the  'combination  of  particle*,’  then,  when  one 
cognises  two  mosses  in  contact,  he  should  have  the  notion  of  two  'combina- 
tions’being  in  contact.  A*  a matter  of  fact,  however,- no  -one  has  any 
such  notion. 
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accepted  ; ae  the  contact  is  cognised  as  subsisting  in  the  same 
substratum  with  Duality  ; when  we  have  the  conception — ■ these 
two  things  are  in  contact,’  we  do  not  cognise  the  contact  >6 
subsisting  in  any  manifold  combinations  of  things.  [The 
cognition  is  always  of  the  contact  ae  subsisting  in  two  things.] 
These  f mo  f/iinga  perceived  could  not  be  in  the  shape  of  *fmo 
j4<oms  as  no  perception  of  ‘two  atoms’  is  possible  (atoms 
being  entirely  imperceptible).  From  all  this  the  conclusion  is, 
that*  what  form  the  substratum  of  the  contact  are  two  such  sub- 
stances as  are  possessed  of  magnitude  and  form  the  substratum 
of  Duality  two  large  substances,  not  many  small  atoms). 

“ As  a matter  of  fact,  Conjunction  is  only  -proximity  culmi- 
nating in  impact ; it  is  not  something  different  (from  the  objects 
that  are  in  contact)." — This  is  not  true ; as  Conjunction 
does  sctually  serve  to  produce  ( in  things  ) something  entirely 
different  ( from  those  things  themselves  ) ; for  instance.  Con- 
junction is  found  to  be  the  cause  ( productive ) of  a sound 
( when  the  contact  of  the  stick  with  the  drum  makes  the 
the  drum  sound),  of  colour  (when  the  contact  of  the  Jar 
with  fire  produces  red  colour  in  the  Jar),  and  of  motion  (when 
the  Contact  with  the  ground  of  the  ball  throwD  down  makes 
the  ball  rebound  ) ; — and  unless  an  entirely  distinct  quality 
(in  the  shape  of  Conjunction)  appeared  in  the  two  things  ( in 
contact ),  it  could  not  be  possible  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  said  sound,  eoloar  and  motion ; — 
from  all  this  it  follows  that  Conjunction  ia  a quality,  distinct 
(from  the  conjoined  things) ; and  it  is  also  directly  perceived 
as  such.*  (In  common  parlance)  we  have  the  denial  also  (of 
Conjunction), — for  instance,  when  we  say — ‘ the  Teacher  is 
with  the  ear-ing,  and  the  Pupil  is  without  the  car-ing  ’ (where 
the  former  phrase  affirms  and  the  latter  denies  the  conjunction 
of  the  Ring)  [and  what  is  thus  denied  must  be  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  Pupil’s  ear  and  the  Ring] ; if  a distinct  quality 
(other  than  the  two  things)  were  not  the  object  of  the  conception 
of 4 Con  junction  ’,  then  the  said  denial  must  pertain  to  some- 
thing else  ; and  in  that  case  it  behoves  you  to  explain  what  it  ia 
that  is  denied  (by  the  phrase  ‘ the  pupil  is  without  the  ear-ring') ; 

• Tralycya  stands  for  protyakfa,  nyi  Bhdiyoca ruha. 

N-  B.  11 
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that  is  to  say,  you  should  explain  what  is  that  something  else 
(other  than  a distinct  quality  in  the  shape  of  ‘ Conjunction’) 
which  you  recognise  in  another  case,  where  two  things  are  in 
contact,  and  which  is  denied  by  the  phrase  in  question  ( the 
pupil  is  without  the  ear-ring  ’).  [ And  as  a matter  of  fact  no 

such  explanation  is  possible.] 

[Thus  then.  Conjunction  being  a quality,  distinct'-  from  the 
objects  in.  contact)  whenever  Conjuncion  i$  perceived,  it  is 
perceived  as  subsisting  in  two  large  substances  (and.  never  in 
atoms) ; so  that  it  can  never  be  regarded  as  subsisting  in  Atoms 
[all  which  goes  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Composites  as  the 
substratum  of  Conjunction.] 

Lastly,  (to  be  consistent)  you  have  to  deny  the  existence  of 
* Communities  ’,  which  from  the  basis*  of  all  comprehensive  or 
inclusive  conceptions  ; but  if  these  were  denied,  you  could  not 
have  such  limitation  to  cognitions  as  we  have  [in  the  shape  of 
the  restriction  of  the  conception  of  ' horse  ’ to  only  particular 
individual  animals,  and  not  to  others  ; this  restriction  being 
possible  only  by  the  fact  of  those  animals  alone  belonging  to  the 
Community  4 Horse 

[The  existence  of  Communities  being  thu6  undeniable]  In- 
asmuch as  no  Community  could  be  manifested  ( or  perceived  ) 
without  a substratum,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  that  sub- 
stratum is. 

If  it  be  held  that — “ what  forms  the  said  substratum  is  only 
the  Atoms  arranged  or  grouped  in  a certain  manner  ( and 
not  any  Composite  substance)  ”, — then  it  behoves  you  to  explain 
whether  the  Atom  to  which  the  capability  ( to  manifest  the 
Community ) belongs  is  itself  in  contact  (with  the  perceiving 
organ)  or  not ; that  is  to  say,  when  a particular  Community  is 
cognised,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  cognised  as  subsisting  in  the  Atom- 
groups  that  are  themselves  in 'contact  with  the  perceiving 
organ  ? If  it  be  held  that  it  is  cognised  aB  subsisting 
( and  perceived)  in  the  anperceioed  atoms, — then  it  would  be 

- * The  Bhdfya  u«i  the  term  'liAga',  which  the  V&rtUsa  explains  at 
‘jbntfto',  bans.  The  Titparya  however  explains  it  aa  'probans’;  by  which 
the  passage  would  mean  that  the  existence  of  communities  is  ptevti  by 
comprehensive  cognitions. 
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possible  to  perceive  even  such  atoms  as  are  hidden  from  view  ; 
that  is  to  ssy,  it  would  be  possible  to  perceive  the  Community 
as  subsisting  in  atoms  hidden  from  view.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  held  that  the  Community  is  perceived  as  subsisting 
in  the  perceived  atoms,  then  it  could  rot  be  manifested  in  the 
inner  and  back  pam  ( of  the  thing ),  which  (not  being  in  contact 
wjth  the  perceiving  organ ) are  not  pereeiotd  ( and  this  would 
be  absurd )«— “:But  there  would  be  manifestation  of  the  Com- 
munity in  that  much  of  the  thing  as  is  perceived.” — In  that 
case  only  that  much  of  the  Atom  would  be  the  substratum  ( of 
the  Community ) ; and  it  would  come  to  this  that  the  substratum 
of  the  Community  is  only  that  much  of  the  Atom  as  is  perceived 
and  in  which  that  Community  is  cognised.  And  this  would  mean 
that  when  a certain  mass  of  atoms  is  perceived,  there  is  a diversity 
of  things  in  it  (that  much  which  is  perceived  being  one  and 
that  much  which  is  not  perceived  being  another) ! That  is  to  say 
when  a certain  mass  of  atoms  in  the  shape  of  a Tree  is  perceived, 
there  is  perceived  a plurality  of  trees — and  each  of  those  portions 
of  the  mass  wherein  the  community  ‘Tree’  is  perceived  would  be 
a distrinct  Tree  1 [ which  is  absurd.) 

From  all  this  we  conclude  that  what  serves  to  manifest  a 
particular  community  is  some  such  entirely  distinct  substance 
as  subsists  in  the  aggregated  Atoms  ; and  this  distinct  substance 
is  the  Composite  ( as  something  different  from  the  component 
atoms ). 


Section  6 

Examination  of  Inference 
Sutras  36-39 
INTRODUCTORY  BHA5YA 

Perception  has  been  examined;  we  now  start  the  examination 
of  Inference. 

Sn/ru  38 

Punsapak^a — “Inference  cannot  be  an  Instrument  of  Right 
Cognition, — as  [in  the  particular  instances  cited  of  the  three 
kindB  of  Inference]  the  Premises  are  untrue— in  view  of 
Obstruction,  Demolition  and  Resemblance." 
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BHASYA 

“ The  word  ‘ApramBnom’  in  the  Sutra  racan6  that  Inference 
cannot  even  once  be  the  means  of  the  (definite)  right  cognition  of 
anything.  * 

“(a)  [Under  Su.  1-1-5  the  BhBfya  has  cited  as  an  instance  of 
the  * S'iiaooi  ’ Inference — the  inference  of  the  fact  of  it  having 
rained  up  the  river  from  perceiving  the  river  to  be  full ; — now] 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  river  may  be  seen  to  be  full  also  by  rea- 
son  of  ita  course  being  blocked  (by  a dam) ; hence  from  the  mere 
perception  of  the  fullness  of  the  river,  to  conclude  that  ‘ the 
Rain-god  has  rsined  in  the  regions  up  the  river*  cannot  be  a 
correct  Inference. 

“(fc)  [As  an  inatance  of  the  ‘ Pnroaoat ' Inference  some 
writers  have  cited  the  inference  that  1 it  ia  going  to  rain  ’ from 
perceiving  the  ants  running  away  with  their  eggs  : now]  aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  running  about  of  the  ants  with  their  eggs 
might  be  due  to  the  demolition  of  their  nests;  so  that  from  seeing 
the  ants  running  about  with  their  eggs,  to  conclude  that  ‘it  ia 
going  to  rain*  cannot  be  a correct  Inference*  t 

• The  TUparya  ssys  thtt  of  the  BhBtya  must  bo  taken  in 

the  tense  of  | bemuse  (the  PariJvddhi  add*)  tome  sort  of 

cognition  may  be  brought  about  by  even  wrong  premise*.  The  Bh&iya- 
cxiwdra  alto  explains  aa  nfal'd^vin. 

t 'PBroavat'  Inference  consists  in  the  inferring  of  the  effect  from  the 
perception  of  it*  muse ; but  at  a matter  of  fact,  the  running  about  of  the 
ants  with  the  eggs  cannot  be  regarded  at  tbe  cause  of  rain  ; for  the  timpla 
reason  that  there  ia  rain  even  without  the  running  about  of  the  ants.  The 
fact  however  which  makca  the  ants  running  about  an  Indimtion  of 
coming  rain  ia  the  fact  that  what  brings  about  rain  ia  some  tort  of  commo- 
tion in  the  element  a,  in  the  form,  for  instance,  of  the  rising  of  heat- 
waves below  the  earth’s  surften ; but  before  thie  commotion  brings  on 
rain,  it  produces  attain  other  phenomena  alto ; and  the  running  about  of 
the  ants  ia  one  of  Chete  phenomena  ; — the  anti  being  turned  out  of  their 
nest*  underground  by  die  sudden  rising  of  the  heat-waves,  and  thus  carry- 
ing away  their  rggs  outside.  So  that  the  appearance  of  antt  thus  running 
about  leads  to  the  inference  of  the  elemental  commotion,  which  it  the 
precursor  snd  cause  of  rain ; and  from  this  we  go  on  to  the  inference  that  ’it 
la  going  to  rain.’  In  this  manner  alone  can  we  regard  the  instance  as  one  of 
P&rvavat  Inference.  But  it  is  possible  that' a’ man  may  infer  the  coining 
of  rain,  without  regarding  the  ants  running  about  as  the  caut  of  rain;  that  is, 
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(e)  “[Some  writers  have  cited  the  inference  ol  the  presence 
qf  the  peacoch — from  the  hearing  of  the  peacock's  scream ; but] 
as  a matter  of  fact,  a man  might  be  mimicking  the  peacock’s 
scream  ; so  that  on  account  of  this  resemblance  (between  the 
real  peacock's  scream  and  the  man’s  mimicking  of  it),  the  in- 
ference  of  the  peacock’6  presence  from  hearing  of  what  sounds 
like  its  scream  cannot  but  be  incorrect.”* 

Scum  39 

[/?ep/y  <o  the  Parvapak^a-SBlra]—Sol  so  ; because  [whsi 
are  tbe  real  Probans  in  the  three  Inferences  cited]  are  entirely 
different  from — (a)  such  (rise  of  water)  aa  is  restricted  to 
one  place,  (&)  such  (running  about  of  ants  with  tbeir  eggs) 
as  is  due  to  fright,  and  (c)  such  (Peacock’s  scream)  as  is  a 
mere  resemblance  of  it. 

BHA$YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  ‘falsity’  that  has  been  urged  does 
not  apply  to  Inference ; it  is  clear  that  what  is  not  an  In- 
ference haa  been  mistaken  for  Inference  (by  the  PnruopafcjifO . 
“How  so?”  Well,  in  reality,  what  can  be  rightly  regarded  as 
the  Probans  of  an  Inference  is  not  anything  in  its  mere  un- 
qualified (vague,  general)  form.  For  instance,  tin  the  case  of 
the  three  Inferences  cited],  (a)  when  one  infers  that  ‘the  Rain- 
god  has  rained  in  the  regions  above  the  river’,  from  tbe  fact 
that  the  river  is  full,  he  does  so,  not  by  merely  perceiving  a rise 
in  the  rioer,  but  by  perceiving  that  the  water  pieviously  existing 
in  the  river  has  become  qualified  (augmented)  by  rain-water, 

it  nay  be  an  act  of  simple  inductive  reatoning ; in  which  «ase  thii  would  be 
an  instance  of  the  Stmdnyetodrila  Inference. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  instance  of  Piroovat  Inference  cited  by  the 
Bhdfya  under  1-1-5  is  the  inference  of  coming  rain  from  the  gathering  of 
cloudt.  The  case  of  the  ante  running  leading  to  the  inference  of  arming 
rain  hat  been  cited  by  other  writers. 

* The  Vdrtika  takes  this  third  instance  ns  the  inference  of  the 
presence  of  the  peacock  ; hence  we  have  adopted  that  view  io  the  transla- 
tion. But  the  fact  appears  to  be,  at  pointed  out  by  later  commentators  on 
the  Sdria,  that  the  inference  is  of  the  prestnu  of  clouds ; so  that  the  three 
aui  could  be  then  of  past,  future  and  present  rains.  But  by  the  VSrtAe's 
interpretation  alto  the  third  would  be  a case  of  inference  of  something 
prtunt ; the  difference  being  that  while  the  other  two  refer  to  roia,  the  third 
refers  to  something  elfe. 
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that  the  velocity  of  the  stream-current  has  increased, and  that  the 
stream  is  carrying  along  in  its  course  flakes  of  foam,  fruits,  leaves 
and  logs  of  wood  ;* — {&)  when  one  infers  ‘coming  rain’,  he  does 
so  from  the  fact  that  whole  hosts  of  ants  are  running  aboutt 
(calmly  and  peacefully)  with  their  eggs, — and  not  only  a few 
ants  ; — ( e ) and  lastly,  the  third  Inference  (that  of  the  presence  of 
the  Peacock  from  hearing  the  Peacock’s  scream)  is  wrODg  only 
when  the  scream  is  in  reality  not  that  of  a Peacock,  and  the  ob- 
server fails  to  perceive  the  fsct  that  'this  what  I am  hearing  is  not 
the  screaming  of  the  Peacock,  but  some  other  sound  resembling 
it  but  when  the  observer  hears  a particular  (qualified)  kind  of 
Sound  (f. a Sound  in  the  musical  tone  called  fadja',  in 
which  the  peacock’s  scream  is  always  pitched),  he  realises 
that  what  he  is  hearing  is  that  peculiar  Sound  which  can 
emanate  only  from  the  peacock,  and  then  what  leads  to  the  right 
Inference  of  the  peacock’s  presence  is  that  particular  kind  of 
Sound  ( pitched  in  the  ‘ Sadja  ’ tone,  and  not  what  merely  re- 
sembles it  vaguely  ) :§  such  infallible  Inference  of  the  peacock’s 
presence  from  its  scream  is  drawn  by  serpents  ( who  can  never 
mistake  any  mimicking  Sound  to  be  the  ‘peacock’s  scream’). 
Thus  then,  it  is  clear  that  when  a person  tries  to  infer,  from 
the  perception  of  an  un-qaalified  thing,  something  that  can  he 
inferred  from  the  perception  of  a particular  qualified  thing,  the 
fault  lies  with  the  inferring  person,  not  with  the  Inferen  ce  itself. 


" A11  these  additional  idea*  do  not  (rite  when  the  rite  it  due  to  tome 
obuniction  pieced  in  the  course  of  the  stream. 

t The  BhityotoMira  eapltrne  nmrq  ’■ 

Urge  number  of  ante  running  about  in  friendly  groups.’ 

And  when  the  running  about  ia  due  to  fright  caused  by  the  demolition 
of  die  nests,  there  would  be  only  a few  of  them  running  about,  diatriciedly, 
and  not  boats  of  them,  calmly  and  peacefully. 

§ So  also  in  the  first  Inference,  it  would  be  wrong  only  if  the  man 
failed  is  notice  that  the  riae  in  the  river  was  due  to  ita  course  having  been 
obstruoed  ; and  the  ttcord  Inference  would  be  wrong  only  if  die  man  failed 
to  perceive  that  only  a few  ants  were  running  about  through  fright  caused 
by  die  destruction  of  e particular  snt-nest. 
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Section  7 

Examination  of  the  nalare  of  Time— specially  the  Present. 

Stttras  40-44 
bhasya 

It  has  been  asserted  (in  the  BhSfya,  under  SO.  1.1.5)  that 
Inference  is  applicable  to  all  three  points  of  time  because  it 
apprehends  (he  three  points  of  time.  Against  this  also*  the 
following  objection  has  been  raised  (by  the  Bauddha)— 

Snfra  40 

[Pttrvapahja] — "There  ia  no  Present  (Time)  ; for  when  an 
object  falls,  the  only  possible  points  of  time  are— that  which 
has. been  fallen  through,  and  that  which  has  to  be  fallen 
through. ”t  ' 

BHASYA 

“When  the  fruit  becomes  detached  from  the  stalk  (it  falls 
and)  comes  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ground ; now 
while  it  is  so  nearing  the  ground,  the  space  above  the  fruit  (and 
below  the  tree)  is  space  traversed ; and  the  time  related  to  that 
traversed  space  is  "that  which  has  been  fallen  through"  (i.e.  the 
Past)-,  and  the  space  below  the  fruit  (and  above  the  ground)  is  the 
space  to  be  Iraoersed  ; and  the  time  related  to  this  latter  space  is 
‘ that  which  has  to  befallen  through’  (i.e.  the  Fat  are) ; — and  (apart 
from  these  two)  there  is  no  third  space,  in  relation  to  which 
there  could  be  the  notion  of  being  traversei , which  would  give 
rise  to  the  conception  of  the  Present  Time.  From  this  we 
conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Present  Time." 

Sutra  41 

.{Answer,  to  the  PVrvapakfa] — [If  there  is  n»  'Present' 
Time]  the  other  two  (''Past'  and  ‘Future’)  also  would  -be 
inconceivable ; as  these  are  relative  to  that. 

• The  Bhdtyccaxdrn  interpret*  the  eke  to  mean  that  the  opponent 
object*  to  the  three  point*  of  time,  juat  at  he  doea  to  the  three  kind*  of 
Reaatro  (dealt  with  in  the  preceding  Section). 

t Dr.  Satiah  Chandra  Vidyabhuuna  find*  iq  thia  Stilt*  a diatipet 
reference  to  the  HI '«!_■*.  The  mere;meation  of  a • doctrine,  bowetyg, 
doeenot  juatify  u*  to  regard  it  aa  referring  to  any  particular  work.  : - V 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  Time  is  not  manifested  by  (conceived  of 
in  relation  to ) Space;  it  19  manifested  by  Action * of  fallin£,  f.i.;so 
that  we  have  the  conception  of  the  time  that  has  been  fallen  throagh 
(i.e.  Past  Time)  when  the  action  of  falling,— which  is  expressed  by 
the  phrase  'it  falls’— has  ceased  : and  when  that  same  action  is 
going  to  happen,  we  have  the  conception  of  Time  that  has  to  he 
fallen  throagh  (i.e.  Falare  Time) ; and  lastly,  when  the  action  of 
the  thing  is  perceived  as  going  on  at  the  time,  we  have  the  con- 
ception of  ‘Present’  Time.  Under  the  circumstances,  if  a person 
were  never  to  perceive  the  adion  as  ‘going  on’  at  the  time, 
what  could  he  conceive  of  as  'having  ceased’  or  as  going 
to  happen’  ? For  as  a matter  of  fact,  what  is  meant  by  ‘ time 
having  been  fallen  through’  is  that  the  action  of  falling ' is 
over,  has  ceased  ; and  what  is  meant  by  ‘ time  to  be  fallen 
through  ' is  that  the  action  i9  going  to  happen  ; so  that  at  both 
these  points  of  time  (Paat  and  Future)  the  object  19  devoid  of  the 
action  ; whereas  when  we  have  the  idea  that  the  thing  ‘ is 
falling  the  Object  is  actually  connected  (imbued)  with 
the  action ; so  that  what  the  Present  Time  apprehends  (indi- 
cates) is  the  actual  existing  connection  of  the  Objed  and  the 
Action  ; and  thus  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  this  (existing  connec- 
tion and  the  time  indicated  by  it)  that  we  can  have  the  con- 
ception of  the  other  two  points  of  Time  (Past  and  Future) ; 
which  latter,  for  this  reason,  would  not  be  conceivable  if  the 
‘ Present  ’ Time  did  not  exist.  [Thus  then  all  the  three  points 
of  Time  being  realities,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  idea  that 
‘ Inference  is  applicable  to  the  three  points  of  Time'.]t 


• It  it  true  Time  it  conceived  of  only  in  relation  to  tome  Kriyd,  but 
Kriyd  mads  for  action  in  general,  not  for  mere  motion,  *»  the  opponent 
hat  taken  it. — Bhdtyacandra. 

t The  reality  of  the  mnception  ‘the  thing  it  falling’ — on  which  the 
idea  of  Pretest  Time  it  bated — cannot  be  denied  ; at  it  it  ■ netted  by 
d inset  Perception — says  the  PariimcLthi.  If  the  pretest  action  were  not  there, 
what  would  be  there  that  ia  produced  by  the  gravity  of  the  thing  when  its 
support  hat  been  removed  (and  when  it  fallt)  i Whose  effect  would  It  be 
that  the  thing  touches  the  ground  ? Neither  the  Past  nor  the  Patnre  could 
be  the  effect  or  the  cause  ; as  they  are  non-exiatent  at  the  timt.—Tdtparya. 
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S in  ra  42 

Then  Again — 

A*  a matter  of  fact,  the  conceptions  of  ‘ Put’  and 
* Future  ’ cannot  be  merely  relative  to  each  other. 

BHASYA 

If  the  conceptions  of  ‘Past’  and  * Future  ’ could  be  merely 
relative  to  each  other,—'  accomplished  on  the  basis  of  each 
other’, — then  we  might  accept  the  rejection  of  the  ‘Present’. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  neither  the  conception  of  ‘Future’ 
can  be  based  upon  the  conception  of  the  ‘Past’,  nor  that  of  the 
Past'  can  be  based  upon  that  of  the  ‘Future’.  By  what  reason- 
ing and  by  what  meins  would  the  conception  of  ‘Past*  be 
obtained? — How  too  in  relation  to  the  notion  of  ‘Past’  would 
you  obtain  the  notion  of  ‘Future?’ — Or  by  what  means  would 
you  get  at  the  conception  of  the  ‘Future’  at  all  ? That  is  to 
say,  all  this  cannot  be  explained,  if  you  reject  the  ‘Preaent’  time. 

It  might  be  urged  that — "there  arc  several  such  pairs 
of  relative  conceptiona  as  'long  and  short',  ‘ground  and  under- 
ground,  'light  and  shade’,  where  one  is  merely  relative  to  the 
other ; and  in  the  same  manner  the  conceptions  of  ‘post  and 
future'  could  be  accomplished  entirely  in  relstion  to  esch  other.” 

This,  however,  cannot  be  accepted,  in  the  absence  of  special 
reasons.  That  is  to  say,  just  as  you  have  cited  some  example* 
(of  relative  terms),  so  could  we  also  cite  some  counter-example* 
(to  show  that  conceptions  do  not  arise  merely  in  relation  to 
each  other) ; for  instance,  just  sa  the  pairs  of  conceptiona  as 
'coloar  and  touch',  'odour  and  taste'  are  such  in  which  the  con- 
ceptions are  not  merely  relative  to  each  other,  in  the  same 
manner  the  conceptiona  of  'past  and  fature’  also  coild  not 
be  accomplished  entirely  in  relation  to  each  other.  (And 
unless  you  have  adduced  some  special  reason  in  favour  of  the 
effectiveness  of  your  examples,  we  cannot  accept  them  in  the 
face  of  these  counter-examples.]  [We  have  answered  your  argu- 
ment alter  assuming  that  the  instances  you  have  cited  are 
really  those  of  purely  relative  conceptions.]  As  s matter  of 
fact,  however,  there  can  be  no  conceptions  which  are  accom- 
plished merely  in  relation  to  each  other ; for  if  one  were  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  other,  then,  the  negation  of  one  would 
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imply  the  negation  of  the  other,  and  thus  there  would  be  negation 
of  both  ; that  is  to  say,  if  the  existence  of  one  were  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  other,  then,  upon  what  would  the  existence 
of  the  former  be  dependent’ — And  if  the  existence  of  the 
former  depended  upon  the  other,  on  what  would  the  existence 
of  this  latter  depend  ? — And  thus  as  in  the  absence  of  the  one, 
the  other  could  not  be  possible,  the  result  would  he  that  both 
would  be  impossible. 

INTRODUCTORY  BH.XSYA 

Further,  Present  Time  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of 
things  as  we  find  in  such  conceptions  as  4 the  Suhstance 
exists  ‘Quality  fs  there’,  ‘ Motion  is  there’,  and  so  on.*  So  that 
for  one  who  does  not  admit  this — 

Sn/ra  43 

There  being  no  ‘ Present' , there  could  be  no  cognition  of 
anything  (by  any  Instrument  of  Cognition),  as  no  'Perception' 
would  be  possible,  t 

BHASYA 

Perception  is  brought  about  by  the  contact  of  the  sense-organ 
with  the  object ; t and  that  which  is  not  present— that  is  (ex- 
hypothesi)  which  is  nonexistent— cannot  be  in  contact  with  a 
sense-organ  ; and  there  is  nothing  which  our  Opponent  accepts 
as  present  or  existing  ; so  that  for  him  there  can  be  no  cause  of 
perception  (in  the  shape  of  sense-object  contact),  no  object  qf  per- 
ception (in  the  shape  of  existing  things),  and  no  perceptional  cog- 
nition. And  there  being  no  Perception,  there  could  be  no  Infer- 
ence or  Verbal  Cognition,  as  both  of  these  are  based  upon  Per- 
ception. Thus  all  Instruments  of  Cognition  becoming  impossible 
there  could  be  no  cognition  of  anything  at  all. 

* That  it  to  say,  the  Pretent  Time  it  indicated,  not  only  by  the  notion 
of  Falling,  but  alto  by  the  existence  of  thing*. — i.e.  by  the  action,  of  Bring. 
Thi*  it  metntto  be  an  introduction  to  the  following  Siitra. — Tatparyo- 

t The  action*  of  Palling  and  the  like  are  tuch  at  appear  end  disappear 
[to  that  they  do  not  extend  over  all  precent  things]  ; but  the  action  of  Being 
is  one  that  extends  over  all  present  things  ; so  that  if  you  deny  the  Present, 
which  is  indicated  by  an  action  (of  Being)  that  extends  over  all  thing;,  you 
make  'Perception'  impossible,  and  thence  every  other  form,  of  cognition 
also  beoomet  impossible.— Tstparya. 

J *Which  presupposes  the  present  existence  of  the  Object,  the  degas 
and  the  Contact— BhOfyacaodra. 
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Then  again,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Present  Time  is  uetually 
recognised  in  two  ways  ; — sometimes  it  is  indicated  by  the  exist- 
ence of  things  (i.e.  by  the  mere  action  of  Being), — as  for  instance, 
in  the  conception  the  Substance  exists, ’ — and  sometimes  it  is 
indicated  by  a series  of  actions, — e.g.  in  such  conceptions  as  ‘he 
is  cooAing’,  ‘he  is  catting',  ; this  1 series  of  actions  ’ may  consist, 
either  in  several  actions  bearing  upon  a single  thing,  or  in 
a repetition  of  the  same  action  (on  the  same  thing) ; of  the  form- 
er kind  is  the  action  spoken  of  as  ' is  cooking',  which  consists  of 
several  actions  bearing  upon  the  same  thing — the  action  of 
‘ cooking  ' comprising  the  actions  of  placing  the  pot  apon  the  ooen, 
pouring  water  into  the  pot,  patting  rice  into  it, fetching  fnel  *, 
lighting  the  fire,  stirring  with  the  ladle,  straining  the  gruel,  and 
bringing  down  the  pot  from  the  ooen  ; — in  the  action  of  ‘catting’ 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a repetition  of  the  same  action ; for 
a man  is  said  to  be  ‘cutting’  wood  when  he  repeatedly  raises  the 
axe  and  lets  it  fall  upon  the  wood.  Now  (in  both  these  cases! 
that  which  is  being  cooked  and  that  which  is  being  cat  is  that 
which  is  icing  acted  apon  [i.e.  connected  with  an  action  at  the 
'present'  time]. 

INTRODUCTORY  BH.ASYA 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  only  in  connection  with  what  is  being  done 
(being  operated  upon  by  an  Action)  that, — 

Sutra  44 

— we  have  the  conceptions  of  ‘ has  been  done  ’ end  ' to  be 
done  ’ — it  follows  that  the  idea  (of  the  Present)  is  established 
in  both  ways. 

HHA$YA 

When  the  1 series  of  actions  ’ ( comprising  Cooking  ) is  not 
yet  commenced  and  is  only  intended  to  be  done,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  * will  cook  which  denotes  the  ‘ Future  ’ Time  \— when 
the  ‘ series  of  actions  ’ has  ceaeed  and  its  purpose  accomplished, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  ‘has  cooked’ ; which  denotes  the  ‘Past’  Time;— *- 
and  lastly,  when  the  * series  of  actions’  has  commenced  (and 
has  not  ceased),  it  is  spoken  of  as  ‘ is  cooking  which  denotes 
the  ‘Present’  Time.  Now  of  these.that  which  has  ceased  is  what  ie 

• The  fuel-fetching  and  fire-lighting' should  come  first ; »»  they  tfo 
in  the  VSrtiha.  '-i‘4 
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spoken  of  as  ‘ has  been  done  that  which  is  intended  to  be  done 
(and  not  yet  commenced)  is  what  is  spoken  of  as  ‘ to  be  done 
and  that  which  is  going  on  (has  been  commenced  and  has  not 
ended)  is  spoken  of  as  ' being  done  Now  we  find  here  that 
the  collocation  of  the  three  points  of  time  is  with  reference  to  a 
series  of  actions  ’ (of  Cooking),  and  is  possible  only  when  it  is 
conceived  of  as  ' present  being  spoken  of  either  ms  ‘ is  cooking  ’ 
or  as  ‘is  being  cooked';  wherein  what  is  expressed  is  the  eonfi- 
nnity  of  the  series  of  actions,  and  not  either  non-commeneement  or 
cessafion.  This  ‘ Present ' is  conceived  of  in  both  ways— i.  e. 

(1)  ss  not  mixed  up  with  the  notions  of  Past  and  Future,  and 

(2)  as  mixed  up  with  them  ;*  that  conception  of  Present  which 
is  anmixeJ,  we  find  in  such  expressions  as  ‘ the  substance  exists 
where  the  Presen/  is  indicated  by  the  mere  existence  (continuity 
of  the  Substance)  ; while  such  expressions  as  * is  cooking  ’,  ‘ is 
cutting  ’ and  the  like  indicate  the  Present  as  involving  all  three 
points,  of  Time,  and  as  expressing  the  continuity  of  a series  of 
aefions.t  There  are  other  ways  also  of  this  involved  use  of  the 
Present  Tense,  met  with  in  ordinary  usage  when,  for  ins- 
tance, it  is  uscdwilh  a view  to  denote  proximity  { to  Past  or 
Future  ),  and  such  other  ideas.! 

From  all  this  the  conclusion  is  that  there  is  such  a thing  as 
the  'Present'  Time. 

Section  8 

Examination  of  Analogical  Cognition 

Sttlras  45-49 
SlUra  45 

[PuroapnAfa] — * 'Thera  can  bo  no  Analogy  on  tks  basis  of 
either  perfect  or  partial  resemblance.1' — $ 

* The  BhOiyacandra  eaplsint  'afHttrfkLsfi'  and  'uyapovrtaah'  at 
‘rojnmV  and  ‘laJuiah’. 

t When  we  say ‘he  iacookiDg’,  tome  of  the  action*  composing  the 
composite  act  of  cooking  have  hews  done,  while  aomc  are  being  done  ind 
tom r are  yet  to  be  done. 

J For  examples,  see  VirtHu. 

I When  otic  perceives  the  resemblance  in  the  animal  before  him,  of 
the  bull,  and  tom  embers  at  the  same  time  the  advice  that  ‘at  it  the  bull  to 
ia  the  gavaya'.— this  perception  of  resemblance  along  with  the  remembrance 
become  a the  meant  that  accomplishes  the  cognition  of  the  connecbon  of 
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MHA$YA 

(A)  There  can  be  no  Analogy  on  the  basis  of  perfect  or 
absolute  resemblance ; for  certainly  there  can  be  no  such  concep- 
tion as  ‘ as  the  bull  ao  the  bull  ’ [and  this  would  be  the  sense 
of  the  sentence  * as  the  bull  so  the  gaoaya  if  perfect  resemblance 
between  the  two  were  meant],  (B)  Nor  can  Analogy  be  based 
upon  partial  resemblance ; for  there  is  no  such  conception 
as  ' as  the  bull  so  the  buffalo  ’ [and  this  is  what  the  sentence 
as  the  bull  so  the  gaoaya  ' might  mean,  if  the  sense  conveyed 
were  that  of  semi-perfect  resemblance  ; as  the  buffalo  has  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  bull],  (C).  Nor  lastly  can  Analogy 
be  based  upon  partial  or  slight  resemblance  ; for  all  things  cannot 
be  conceived  of  as  resembling  one  another  [and  such  would  be  the 
said  Analogy,  if  it  were  based  upon  slight  resemblance,  for  all 
things  are  similar  in  some  way  or  the  other].” 

Soira  46 

[Pnnxap<aA?a  ansaereJ] — Inasmuch  as  Analogy  is  based 
upon  such  resemblance  as  is  actually  recognised,  there  is  no 
room  for  the  objection  that  has  been  urged.* 
the  name  ‘gavaya’  with  the  animal  perceived.  So  that  thil  recognition  of 
the  conncctionof  the  name  la  ‘Analogical  Cognition';  and  the  mean*  by 
which  this  ik  brought  about  has  been  called  ‘Analogy. ' This,  the  POrva- 
pakyin  says,  it  not  right ; for  doea  the  advice  upon  which  the  cognition 
ia  baaed— *a»  the  bull  to  the  gavaya'— denote  prrftcl  retemblance, 
or  um\-ptr]tct  (almost  perfect)  resemblance,  or  only  flight,  partial,  resem- 
blance ? Neither  of  these  is  possible, 

* The  exact  tense  conveyed  by  a sentence  depends  upon  die  context 
and  such  other  circumstances  ; so  that  what  particular  sort  of  rcstonblance 
is  eapreaicd  by  m certain  sentence  will  be  contigent  upon  these,  ».g.,  when 
the  advisory  sentence  ‘a«  the  bull  to  the  givaya',  ia  addrested  to  a person 
who  knows  such  animals  as  the  buflalo  and  the  like,  It  if  srm-prrfta 
rein thinner  that  is  meant ; so  that  when  the  man  sees  the  gavoya,  and  finds 
that  it  has  several  points  of  resemblance  to  the  bull,  he  recognise*  it  ns' 
the  'Gavaye';  evm  though  there  is  similar  resemblance  between  the  bull 
and  the  buflalo,  the  man  will  not  recognise  the  animal  at  a 'buffalo',  for,’ 
as  already  pointed  out,  he  perfectly  linowi  what  a buflalo  is ; then  under  the’ 
special  eircumiunces  of  the  case,  the  sentence  ‘as  the  bull  so  -the  gavaya 
amid  never  be  understood  id  mean  ‘as  the  bull  so  the  buflalo.' — Titpcrya. 

The  ZOtn  speaks  of  ‘such  resemblance  as  it  recognised';  and  the 
Parituddki  adds  that  what  is  meant  is  that  resemblance  of  which  the  idea  !• 
derived  from  the  particular  advisory  aentence — t.  g.  ‘as  the  boll  ao  the 
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BHA$YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Analogy  (mentioned  in  the  advisory 
sentence)  does  not  proceed  on  the  basis  of  either  perfed  or 
semi-perfect  or  alight  resemblance  ; it  proceeds  with  reference  to 
(i.  e.  as  indicative,  and  on  the  basis,  of),  such  resemblance  as 
is  actually  recognised  (from  the  advisory  sentence),  and  which 
arises  in  reference  to  (i.  e.  as  indicative  of,  pointing  to)  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect*  [between  the  Analogy  and  the 
recognition  of  the  connection  of  the  particular  name  with  the 
particular  thing] .t  And  in  a case  where  these  conditions  are 
found  to  be  present,  Analogy  cannot  be  denied.  For  this  reason 
the  objection  that  has  been  urged  (in  Su.  44)  is  not  relevant. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

[The  Purvapak$in  says] — “In  that  case,  Analogical  Cognition 
in  ay  be  regarded  as  purely  inferential " : 

Sutra  47 

“Because  it  consists  in  the  cognition  of  what  is  not 
perceived  by  means  of  what  is  perceived." 

BHASYA 

“That  is  to  say.,  just  as  the  cognition  of  Fire,  which  is  not 
perceived,  by  means  of  Smoke,  which  U perceived,  is  Inferen- 
tial,— so  the  cognition  of  the  unperceived  gaOaya  by  means  of 
the  perceived  ini/  should  be  inferential ; — so  that  Analogical 
Cognition  does  not  in  any  way  differ  from  the  Inferential. "t 

• Thmt  it,  the  relation  submitting  between  whet  is  kerne*  and  what 
makes  it  known’. — Dh&tyacandrn . 

t That  it  to  lay,  there  can  be  no  restriction  at  u>  any  particular  tort  of 
reiernblance  upon  which  Analogy  can  be  baaed.  What  happene  ia  that 
when  one  hat  become  cogniunt  of  tome  tort  of  retemblance,  by  means  of 
the  advisory  sentence,  he  comet  to  recognise  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
between  the  resemblance  and  the  cognition  of  the  otmnection  of  the  particular 
thing  and  die  particular  name.  And  what  precise  ton  of  resemblance  ia 
recognised  will  depend  upon  circumstances ; to  that  there  an  be  no  aucb 
restriction  aa  that  Analogy  ia  based  upon  perfect  resemblance  only,  or  on 
ined-perject  resemblance  only,  or  on  sligkt  resemblance  only.— [Tat  parya  and 
Pariladdhi). 

% 'The  sentence  ’asdic  bull  to  the  gaxrcya'  describes  the  unperceived 
gavayo,  through  the  perceived  bull ; and  one  who  has  heard  this  sentence,' 
when  he  cornea  to  perceive  the  gavaya,  he  does  not  apprehend  anything 
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INTROOVCTORY  BHASYA 

The  Siddhuntin  answers — Analogical  Cognition  docs  diner 
from  the  inferential.  “By  what  reasoning  do  you  arrive  at  thii 
conclusion  ?”.  (The  answer  is  given  in  the  Sutra.] — 

Sotra  48 

la  regard  to  the  ‘Un perceived’  Gavaya  wo  do  not  find 
any  use  for  the  porticulor  Instrument  of  Cognition  called 
‘Analogy.' 

BHASYA 

[What  actually  happens  in  Analogical  Cognition  is  as 
follows] — A person,  who  has  seen  the  Bull  and  has  been  apprised 
of  the  resemblance  (between  the  Bull  and  the  Gavaya),  comes 
to  perceioe  an  animal  (of  unknown  name)  resembling  the  Bull, 
and  then  arrives  at  the  cognition, ‘this  is  gaoaya'  in  which  he 
recognises  the  application  of  the  name  ‘gavaya’; — now  this 
certainly  is  not  Inference.* 

more  than  what  he  has  learot  from  the  (aid  sentence  ; even  the  connection 
of  the  neme  ‘gavaya’  with  the  parti  oiler  animal  it  known  only  from  that 
aentenec.  So  that  in  analogial  cognition,  the  cognition  of  the  penxived 
ball  give*  rise  to  the  cognition  of  the  ammal  bearing  tJu  none  of  ‘gavaya’, 
which  is  not  perceived.  'Even  though  the  gavaya  is  (dually  perceived  when 
the  analogical  cognition  appeara,  yet  the  animal  or  bearing  the  particular 
mr me  an  never  be  said  to  be  perceived ; for  the  application  of  the  name 
depende  entirely  upon  the  advisory  sentence  ; to  that  when  the  qualifying 
acme  is  rvot-perceived.  evni  though  the  sninal  itself  is  perceioed,  yet  01 
along  with  the  qualification,  the  animal  is  ’not  perceived Thus,  being  the 
cognition  of  the  unperceived  by  mans  of  the  peraived,  Analogical  Cognition 
is  purely  inferential.  Such  is  the  sente  of  the  Purvopakga.—TASparya. 

* The  species  ‘govayn’  is  that  to  which  the  name  ’gavayo’  belongs; 
this  i a not  cognised  by  mans  of  the  sentence  ‘as  the  bull  so  the  gavaya  ’ ; 
•If  that  ihia  sentence  expresses  is  the  resemblance  to  the  bull  of  a certain 
unknown  animal  ; nor  does  the  word  'gavaya'  a*  occurring  in  die  sentence 
denote  the  aid  resemblance  ; so  that  at  the  time  that  the  sentence  is  bard, 
the  man  does  not  become  cognisant  of  the  connection  between  the  name 
’gavaya’  and  the  unknown  animal ; and  what  actually  happens  in  analogical 
cognition  ia  that,  when  the  particular  animal  coma  to  be  equally  i*ra,  the 
•pec ice  to  which  that  animal  belong!  becomes  perceived ; and  thence  resuHa 
the  cognition  that  this  animal  belongs  to  the  (pedes  named  'gavaya' ; and 
thla  !s  the  operation  of  'analogy',  which  is  thua  found  to  operate  npoa  the 
perceived,  and  not  nrperceivtd  gavaya.— Tdtparyt. 
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[There  i6  a further  difference  between  Analogical  and  In- 
ferential Cognitions] — Analogy  is  (propounded)  for  the  sake  of 
another  person  ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  propounded  by  a person  who 
knows  both  members  (of  resemblance),  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other person  to  whom  one  member,  the  npamiya  (the  object 
that  i6  described  as  resembling  a known  thing),  is  not  known.* 

Says  the  Opponent, — “If  what  you  mean  i9  that  Analogy  is 
for  tbe  benefit  of  another  person,  then  what  you  say  is  not  right;, 
for  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  cognition  arising  therefrom  belongs 
to  the  man  himself ; certainly,  my  good  Sir,  when  the  man 
propounds  the  analogy  in  the  words,  ‘as  the  bull  so  the  gaoaya', 
the  cognition  produced  by  it  arises  in  the  man  himself  (just  86 
much  as  in  another  peraon)  [so  that  being  for  one's  own  benefit 
as  well  as  for  that  of  another  person.  Analogy  is  exactly  like 
Inference].’’ 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  resulting  cognition  arises  in  the 
man  also ; what  we  mean  is  that  the  propounder's  own  cognition 
is  not  analogical ; for  ‘Analogy  is  that  which  accomplishes  what 
has  to  be  accomplished  on  the  basis  of  well-known  resemblance' 
(says  tbe  Su{ra,  1-1-6) ; and  certainly  for  the  man  to  whom  both 
members  of  the  analogy  are  well-known,  and  as  such  fully  oc- 
complished,  there  can  be  no  relation  (between  Analogy  and  the 
Cognition)  of  what  i6  to  be  accomplished  and  the  rneun6  accom- 
plishing it. 

Further — 

Sutra  49 

Inasmuch  as  Analogy  is  always  slated  in  the  form  ‘as 
— so,’  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  non-different  (from  Inference). 

BHASYA 

As  a matter  of  fact.  Analogy  i6  always  stated  in  the  form 
‘as — so’,  by  means  of  which  the  common  property  (constituting 
resemblance)  is  mentioned  ; so'that  it  cannot  be  the  same  as 
Inference.  1 his  also  ia  what  constitutes  a difference  between' 
Analogy  and  Inference. 

* Tltro  U the  better  reading  it  found  in  the  Puri  Mti.  For 
also  the  Puri  Msa.  read  ",  but  from  what  follows  ’ 

in  L.  4 below  appears  to  be  the  better  reading. 
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Section  8 

Examination  of  Word  {in  general). 

StUra  50-57 
Sutra  50 

[POroapah^a] — “ 'Word’  is  'Inference’ — (l)  because  its 
objective  is  such  as  is  amenable  to  Inference  only, — being 
(as  it  is)  not  apprehended  (by  Perception)." — 

BHASYA 

(I)  “ Word  is  only  Inference,  and  not  a separate  Instru- 
ment of  Cognition. ' Why  so  ? * Because  the  objective  of  (object 
cognised  by  means  of)  Word  is  such  as  is  amenable  to  Inference. 

‘ How  do  you  know  that  it  can  be  inferred  ? ’ Becauae  it  is  not 
apprehended  by  means  of  Perception.  In  the  case  of  Inference 
what  happens  is  that  the  Sabjtct,  which  is  not  already  appre- 
hended by  means  of  Perception,  comes  to  be  cognised  afterwards 
hy  means  of  the  already  known*  Probans;— such  is  the  process 
of  Inference  ; — and  in  the  case  of  Word,  also  an  object  which 
is  not  already  known  (hy  means  of  Perception)  comes  to  be 
cognised  afterwards,  by  means  of  the  already-known  Word,— 
such  is  the  process  of  verbal  cognition.  Thus  we  find  that 
' Word  ’ is  only  ‘Inference  - (and  Verbal  Cognition  is  purely 
Inferential).! 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

For  the  following  reason  also ‘Word*  is  only  ‘inference’ — 
Soiro  51 

(11)  “Because  cognitions  do  not  involve  two  diverse 
processes’’ 

“When  the  'Instruments  of  Cognition’  are  different  from 
one  another,  .he  cognition  (brought  about  by  them)  involves 
two  distinct  processes ; for  instance,  the  cognitions l process 

• 'Perceived1— ityt  BhAiyocandro. 

t The  Proban*  put  forward  in  the  SQtra,  it  the  fact  of  the  objeei  not 
bring  peruptM*.— aay*  the  VSnika-  That  cognition  i*  called  Inferential 
which  apprehend*  an  object  not  cognisable  by  Perception,  aod  appeal*  in 
the  wake  of  Perception  (of  the  Probent  in  the  Inference,  of  the  Word  in 
Verbal  Cognition)  ; end  ■ Verbal  Cognition  fulfills  theae  condition*,  It  I* 
purely  inferential. — TStpatya. 

N.  B.  12 
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involved  in  the  case  of  Inferential  Cognition  is  different  front 
that  involved  in  that  of  Analogical  Cognition,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  above  (by  the  Si^iJhSntin  himself).  In  the  case  of 
Verbal  and  Inferential  cognitions  we  do  not  meet  with  any  such 
diversity  in  the  cognitions)  process  ; the  process  in  the  case  of 
Word  being  the  same  as  that  in  the  case  of  Inference.  Hence, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  Word 
must  be  regarded  as  the  same  as  Inference.” 

SWro  52 

III.  “Also  because  of  the  presence  of  relationship."* 

BHA$7A 

• III.  “The  clause — 'Word  is  the  same  as  Inference’  (of 
9u.  49)  should  be  construed  with  this  Sutra  also.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  we  find  that  the  Cognition  of  a thing  by  means  of  a 
Word  appearslonly  when  there  is  a relationship  between  the 
Word  and  the  thing  denoted  by  it,  and  this  relationship  is  fully- 
known  ; eiactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cognition  of  the 
Probandum  by  means  of  the  inferential  Probans  appears  only 
when  there  is  a relationship  between  the  Probans  and  the 
Probandum,  and  this  relationship  is  fully  known.” 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

It  has  been  urged  (in  SO.  49)  that — “(Word  should  be  re- 
garded as  Inference)  because  ita  object  is  such  as  is  amenable 
to  Inference.”  But  this  is  not  right  ;t  [because] 

Sure  53 

[As  a mutter  of  fact] — the  Right  Cognition  of  a thing  arises 
from  Word  on  the  strength  of  the  assertion  of  a trustworthy 
person  .§ 

• That  is,  the  relation  of  invaritble  concomitance. ' — Bhdiyatandra. 

t ‘3Y'  the  right  reading  found  in  the  Puri  Mss  ; end  supported  by 
the  VOrtilu  and  the  BUfyataadra  ; which  letter  remarks  that  'comm',  'this 
is  not  right*,  ia  the  propoaition  in  proof  ol  which  the  reason  is  propounded 
by  the  SAB*. 

i Sutra  MSS.  A and  B and  aim  the  Benares  edition  of  the  V ArtUta  read 

instead  of  : 

The  Bhdfya  and  the  V&rti Jid  explain  this  Sutra  simply  to  mean  that 
what  ia  essential  in  Verbal  Cognition  is  the  connection  of  a trustworthy 
person  , which  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  Inferential  Cognition.  The 
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(1)  In  the  case  of  such  imperceptible  things  r.:-  ' Heaven 
the  1 Celestial  Nymyhs’,  the  ‘ Utiara-Kuru  1 the  world  as  con- 
sisting of  the  Seven  Continents  and  the  Oceans’,*— the  right 
cognition  that  we  have  does  not  arise  from  the  mere  Word 
as  the  Purvapakfa  argument  implies) ; it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Word  is  pronounced  by  a reliable  person  (who  cannot 
pronounce  a word  unless  there  is  a real  thing  corresponding  to 
that  word) ; we  conclude  this  from  the  fact  thst  there  is  no 
right  cognition  when  the  Word  is  not  known  to  be  pronounced 
by  a reliable  person.  And  certainly  this  circumstance  (connec- 
tion of  the  reliable  person)  is  not  present  in  the  case  of  Inference. 

(II)  As  for  the  argument  (put  forward  in  Su.  50)  that 
the  Cognitions  do  not  inooloe  two  dioerse  processes, — well,  what 
we  have  just  pointed  out  constitutes,  in  itself,  a diversity  in 
the  processes  of  inferential  and  verbal  cognitions  ; such  being  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  two,  it  is  not  a valid  reason  that 
has  been  urged  (by  the  Purvapaksin  in  BAatya)  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  them. 

(III)  As  regards  the  third  Pttroapabfa  argument — because 
of  the  presence  of  relationship, — whit  we  would  point  out  is  that 
between  the  Word  and  its  Denotation,  while  there  is  one  kind  of 
relationship  that  we  admit,  there  is  another  that  we  do  not 
admit ; that  is  to  say,  we  do  admit  that  there  is  such  relation 
between  them  as  is  expressed  by  the  arsertion  ‘such  is  the  deno- 


Tdlparya,  however,  more  in  keeping  with  the  form  of  the  P&vapaAfa  argu- 
ment, interprets  it  to  mean  that  die  cognition  produced  by  Word  in  regard 
to  impetceptible  things  is  got  at,  not  fay  meant  of  Inference,  but  through  the 
injunctions  of  a trustworthy  person  ; end  inasmuch  at  these  injunctions  are 
embodied  in  Word,  the  rem  leant  Cognition  cannot  be  regerdod 
It  proceeds  to  show  that  the  relation  between  the  Word  end  the  Vcrtml 
Cognition  is  not  the  seme  ts  that  between  the  Pro  bant  end  Inferential 
Cognition  ; for  in  the  Utter  the  Proban t mutt  subsist  in  the  Subject  of  the 
Infer  aitisl  Cognition  ; while  Word  never  subsists  in  the  subject  of  Verbal 
Cognitions.  Such  being  the  ms  ter  is]  difference  between  Inference  end  Word, 
the  Bh&jya  end  VdrtJu  have  put  forward  the  connection  of  Word  whh 
■ reliable  person  aa  what  distinguishes  it  from  Inference,  simply  by  way 
of  adding  a further  reason.— says  the  TStparya. 

* The  right  reading  it  supplied  by  the 
he. 
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tation  of  the  Word' , where  ‘ word  ’ is  in  the  Possessive  case 
(taking  the  Genitive  case-ending) ; but  we  do  not  admit  that 
between  them  there  is  any  such  relation  as  consists  in  Contort 
(or  Inherence  ;*  and  it  is  only  on  the  bssis  of  some  relationship 
of  this  latter  kind  that  verbal  cognition  could  be  regarded  as 
inferential].  " But  why  is  such  relation  not  admitted  For 

the  simple  reason  that  no  each  relation  can  he  recognised  by 
means  of  any  Instrument  of  Cogniiion.\  For  instance,§  the 
Contact  between  the  Word  and  its  denotation  cannot  be  recognis- 
ed by  means  of  Inierence,  as  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
sense-organs  ; that  is  to  say,  the  object  denoted  by  the  Word  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  that  sense-organ  by  which  the  Word  itself  is 
apprehended  ; and  [not  only  this,  but]  there  are  also  many 
objects  (of  verbal  cognition)  that  are  absolutely  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  sense-organ  ; and  as  a matter  of  fact,  only  such 
contact  is  apprehended  by  the  sense-organs  as  holds  between 
objects  perceptible  by  the  same  sense-organ. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Then  again,  if  the  relation  comprehended  as  between  the 
Word  and  the  thing  denoted  by  it  were  in  the  form  of  'contact', 
then  (a)  either  the  thing  would  go  over  to  (come  into  juxtaposi- 
tion with)  the  Word, — or  (b)  the  Word  would  go  over  to  the  thing, 
—or  (c)  both  would  go  over  to  both.  Now  in  regard  to  these,  we 
find  that  — 


• Prdptib  sarnyogasa m avdydnyamrafi — 1 Bhdfjat  a ttdra  ’ . 
t In  both  editions  or  the  V&rtiiui  this  ii  printed  it  a Siltra.  But  it 
not  (ound  either  in  the  NySyasudmbandha,  or  in;  of  the  SQtrm  Mu. 

S Why  the  Bhdfya  iclecti  for  mack  the  relation  of  contact  it  thut 
explained  by  the  Tdtparya — The  natural  (permanent)  relationthip  between 
Word  and  ill  denotation  omild  be  only  one  of  the  following  kindt— (o)  it 
might  be  of  the  nature  of  identity  ; or  (ft)  it  might  conaiit  in  the  relation  of 
denoter  and  denoted,  that  which  make t cogs i table  and  that  which  it  cognised  ; 
‘ or  (c)  it  might  be  in  the  nature  of  contact.  Now,  that  the  relation  cannot  be 
that  of  identity  we  have  already  thown  under  SO.  1-1-4.  while  explaining  the 
term  ' cvyapadliyam'  occurring  in  the  definition  of  Perception.  At  for  (ft), 
though  we  admit  of  (hit  relationthip,  we  do  not  admit  it  to  be  eternal,  at 
the  Mimiriitallss  hold  ; thil  we  thall  *how  later  on  (trid«  Tdtparya,  P.  296, 
L.’’16.  <1.  leg)-  So  that  all  that  remains  to  be  refuted  it  the  relation  of 


fxamination  or  Pi.  am  Ax  A' 
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There  can  be  no  such  relation  [between  the  Word  and 
its  Denotation]  also  because  we  do  not  find  (actual)  filling, 
burning  and  cutting  (a)  ; 

And  became  the  place  (0/  utterance)  and  the  cause  [human  rfforl) 
are  not  coexistent * ( b ) ; — this  (additional  argument)  is  what  is 
indicated  by  the  particle  ‘ ea  ‘ also  ’ in  the  Sutra.  + 

[it  has  been  shown  that  the  ‘contact’  between  the  Word  and 
the  thing  denoted  by  it  cannot  be  cognised  by  means  of 
Perception.] — (0)  Nor  can  it  be  known  by  means  of  Inference 
that  the  thing  goes  over  to  the  Word  ; for  if  it  did  so,  it  would 
mean  that  the  thing  goes  over  to  the  Word  ; and  as  the  Word  i6 
uttered  in  the  mouth§  and  by  the  effort  (subsisting  in  the  Soul  of 
the  Man  pronouncing  the  word),  there  should  be  filling  of  the 
mouth  on  the  utterance  of  the  word  ‘Food’, — burning  in  the 
mouth  on  the  utterance  of  the  word  ‘ Fire  ’—and  catting  in  the 
mouth  on  the  utterance  of  the  word  ' Sword  ’ [as  the  things, 
food,  fire  and  sword,  which  are  denoted  by  the  three  words, 
would,  under  the  theory,  go  over  to  the  Word,  which  has  appear- 
ed in  the  mouth] ; as  a matter  of  fact,  however,  no  such  effects 
are  perceived  ; so  that,  inasmuch  as  no  auch  effects  arc  produced, 
the  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  such  relation  of  contact  (bet- 
ween the  Word  and  the  thing  denoted;  in  the  sense  that  the 
thing  goes  over  to  the  Word). 

(&)  As  regards  the  second  alternative — that  the  Word  goes 
over  to  the  Thing, — if  this  were  so,  then  no  utterance  of  the 
Word  would  be  possible,  as  neither  the  place  (of  utterance)  nor 
its  cause  would  be  co-existent  (at  the  place  where  the  Thing  is); 
— the  ‘place’  of  utterance  16  the  throat  and  such  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  its  ‘cause’  consists  of  the  particular  effort  of  man  ; 
and  neither  of  these  would  subsist  where  the  Thing  exists.! 

• ParatparatAmditddhi-knrn  nyawi  na  iombhavoti~ityarOiofi‘BhAiyaeandra. 
t The  fir  it  alternative  (a)  it  not  pottible,  becautc  of  the  rea&oa  given 
in  the  Satra  ; the  second  alternative  (fcl  ia  not  po.iible,  bceaute  of  the 
reason  added  in  the  Bh&syn,  aa  implied  by  the  particle  ’AY,  Theae  reatona 
are  explained  by  the  Bh£i)'a  in  the  next  aentence. 

§ aliyiWTH  is  the  right  reading  tupported  by  all  bui  three  Mai.  and 
alto  by  the  Vdriika. 

J Both— place  of  utterance  and  human  effort— aubaitt  in  the  mih'i 
body,  while  the  Thing  it  OUttide. 
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(e)  Lastly,  as  each  of  the  two  alternatives  has  been  found  to 
be  untenable  individually,  it  is  not  possible  to  accept  the  third 
alternative,  that  both  (the  Word  and  the  Thing)  go  over  to  both. 

The  conclusion  thus  is  that  there  can  be  no  ‘ contact  ’ bet- 
ween the  Word  and  the  Thing. 

Sniffl  55 

[Says  the  Opponent] — “Prom  the  fact  of  there  being  a 
limitation  upon  the  denotation  of  Words,  there  can  be  no 
denial  (of  relationship  between  them).’* 

BHA$YA 

“Inasmuch  as  we  see  that  there  is  a limitation  as  to  the 
cognition  of  certain  things  arising  from  certain  words,  we  infer 
that  what  causes  this  limitation  is  some  sort  of  relationship 
between  the  words  and  the  things  denoted  by  them  ; — for  if 
there  were  no  such  determining  relation,  every  word  would 
denote  every  thing.  For  thia  reason  there  cannot  be  a denial  of 
the  said  relationship.” 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  answer  to  the  above  argument  of  the  Opponent  is  as 
follows — 

Sutra  56 

The  reasoning  cannot  be  accepted;  as  the  cognition  of  the 
denotation  of  a Word  is  baaed  upon  Convention. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  restriction  that  we  find  in  connec- 
tion with  the  denotation  of  worda  is  due,  not  to  any  (eternal) 
relation  between  them,  but  to  Coffoenfion.  When  we  said  on 
a previous  occasion  ( Vide  above  ) that  we  do  admit  that  there 
is  such  relation  between  them  as  is  expressed  by  the  assertion 
'such  is  the  denotation  of  this  Word’,  where  Word  is  in  the 
Possessive  case, — what  we  referred  to  was  this  Convention. 
“But  what  is  thia  Convention  ?*’  'Convention’  is  the  ordinance 
restricting  the  denotation  of  words  by  such  injunctions  as  'such 
and  9uch  a thing  is  to  be  denoted  by  such  and  such  a word'. 
And  as  m matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  when  thia  ordinance  is 
known  that  there  arises  any  cognition  from  the  use  of  a word  ; 
while  if  the  ordinance  is  not  known,  even  though  the  word 
is  heard  pronounced,  it  does  not  give  rise  to  any  Cognition 
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(it  expresses  nothing).  This  fact  (that  verbal  cognition 
arises  only  when  one  knows  that  'such  and  such  a thing  is 
denoted  by  such  and  such  a word’)  cannot  be  denied  by 
even  one  who  holds  that  there  is  an  (eternal)  relationship 
between  the  Word  and  the  thing  denoted  by  it.  Ordinary  men 
come  to  recognise  this  Convention  (which  is  the  ordinance  of 
God)  bearing  upon  words  by  observing  their  use  in  common 
parlance*;  and  it  is  for  the  preserving  of  this  God-made  Con- 
vention that  we  have  the  science  of  Grsmmar,  which  explains 
and  determines  that  form  of  speech  which  consists  of  sing/e 
Words — [by  showing  that  a word  can  be  regarded  as  correct  only 
when  used  in  the  form  and  in  the  sense  imparted  to  it  by  God, 
when  propounding  the  ordinance  and  thereby  fixing  the  Conven- 
tion upon  that  word, — and  it  is  incorrect  when  used  in  another 
form  or  another  sense] ; and  of  that  form  of  speech  which 
consists  of  sentences,  the  only  explanation  or.definition  possible  is 
that  it  is  ‘such  collection  of  connected  Words  as  expresses  one 
complete  idea.’ 

Thus  we  conclude  that,  even  though  the  Wood  is  denotative, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reasont  (or  use)  for  the  inferring  of 
any  (permanent)  relationship  in  the  form  of  Confaef.t 
Sutra  57 

Also  because  there  is  no  such  limitation  (in  actual  usage) 
among  different  people. § 

■ The  BhAiyaeanAra  explains  at  ‘the  person  to 

whom  ■ direction  it  addretted’ ; the  lenience,  texording  to  thil,  would 
mean — 'the  relationship  it  recognised  by  watching  the  aaioa  of  the  mao  to 
whom  the  verbal  direction  it  addretted.’ 

t Both  Puri  Mat.  and  the  BhAfyacandra  read  which  give* 

good  tense  : ‘ not  the  ilighUtt  tittle  of  raton  or  use  ’ •,  while  Sf&ujqlsft  an 
be  made  to  give  tome  sente  only  by  • forced  construction.  The  BhAfya  - 
caudra  explains  ‘arf*  at  purpose,  nr. 

J Such  being  the  ate,  inasmuch  it  there  it  no  ns  tun  1 relationship 
between  the  Word  and  iti  denotation,  it  it  not  right  for  the  Opponent 
to  urge  tuch  relationship  with  a view  to  identify  Word  with  Inference, 
which  it  bated  upon  the  natural  relationship  between  the  Probaiu  and  the 
Probtndu  m . — Tdtparja, 

5 It  it  noteworthy  that  the  word  'j'ati'  here  stands  for  people,  tad  doc 
caste  ; at  the  Bhdfya  paraphrases  the  term  as  referring  to  B»ie,  Aryis  tod 

Mlfchhi*.' 
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BHA5YA 

[Because  there  is  diversity  in  actual  usage  among  diverse 
people,]  the  denotation  of  things  by  words  must  be  regarded  as 
based  upon  convention,  and  not  upon  any  natural  relationship. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  among  such  diverse  people  as 
Sages,  Aryas  and  Ml£chchhA$,  they  make  use  of  words  for  ex- 
pressing things  in  any  way  they  choose  (without  any  restriction!; 
and  if  there  were  any  natural  relationship  between  Words  and 
their  denotations,  no  6uch  arbitrary  usage  would  be  possible  ; for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  lijht  of  fire,  we  find  that  its  capability 
of  being  the  cause  of  making  colour  cognised  (where  the  relation- 
ship is  natural  and  eternal),  does  not  fail  among  any  particular 
people  at  all  * 

Section  10 

On  * Word  ’ in  Particular  [i.  e.  Scripture] 

Sotras  58-69 

[PDroapaisa]— “In  the  Scriptural  texts  dealing  respectively 
with— (c)  the  Patrakliwa  Ifti  (the  sacrifice  laid  down  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a son),  (6)  the  Havana  (oblations)  and 
(c)  Repetitions— 

Sofra  58 

“Thai  (Word)  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  Instrument 
of  Right  Cognition,  because  of  such  defects  as  (A)  Falsity, 
(B)  Contradiction  and  (C)  Tautology." 

bhasya 

The  pronoun  ‘ that  ‘ in  the  Sutra  is  meant  by  the  revered 
author  of  the  Sutra  to  refer  to  a particular  kind  of  Word. 

Word  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  Instrument  of  Right  Cog- 
nition (i.e.  trustworthy).  Why? 

• (a)  The  word  'yaca'  it  used  by  ihe  Aryoi  to  express  bar  by,  and  by  the 
Mlichkai  to  express  long-pepper  ; (fc)  the  word  ‘ frier  f i*  used  by  Rfir  in  the 
bente  of  mim  hymm,  and  the  Aryoi  ubed  it  in  the  tente  of  a particular 
creeper-  Such  diversity  of  usage  could  not  be  possible  if  there  were  • 
natural  relationship  between  Words  and  their  denotations.  For  Light,  which 
bears  a natural  relation  to  the  illumining  of  things  and  renderirg  colour 
cognisable,  cannot  be  made  lobe  connected  with  Taste  Or  Odour  by  even 
thousand!  of  artists.  This  diversity  of  uuge  in  the  cate  of  Words  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  basis  of  Convention,  which  can  vary  among  different 

peoples.— Tdfporyo. 
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(A)  Because  of  the  defect  of  Falsity — as  found  in  the  case 
of  the  text  dealing  with  the  PalrokHma  Sacrifice.  'I lie  text 
declares  that,  'One  who  desires  a son  should  perform  the  Putre?ti, 
and  yet  we  find  that  even  when  the  Sacrifice  has  been  finished, 
no  son  is  born  ; and  thus  finding  a text  laying  down  something 
for  a visible  purpose  to  be  false,  we  naturally  conclude  that  other 
texts, — which  deal  with  acts  (or  invisible  (transcendental)  pur- 
poses— such  texts,  for  instance,  as  ‘One  should  perform  the 
Agnihotra  (for  the  purpose  of  attaining  heaven)’ — are  also  false. 

(B)  Secondly,  because  we  find  the  defect  of  Contradition  (by 
one  text)  of  what  has  been  enjoined  (by  another).  For  instance, 
in  regard  to  the  (Agnihotra)  Oblation,  we  find  such  injunctions 
as — (a)  ‘The  oblation  should  be  offered  after  sunrise’,  (b)  The 
oblation  should  be  offered  before  sunrise  (c)  ‘the  oblation  should 
be  offered  at  a time  when  the  star*  have  ceased  to  be  visible  and 
the  sun  has  not  become  visible’ ; — and  after  having  laid  down 
these  points  of  time,  other  texts  go  on  to  say— (a)  4 If  one  offers 
the  oblations  after  sunrise,  the  oblations  are  eaten  up  by  Shabala 
(the  Dog  of  variegated  colour)’,  and  (c)‘tf  one  offers  the  oblations 
at  the  time  when  the  stars  have  set  and  the  sun  has  not  risen, 
the  oblations  are  eaten  up  by  both  Sylva  and  3aba1a  ’ ; — and  as 
there  is  apparent  contradiction  among  these  (pair*  of)  texts,  one 
or  the  other  must  b e false- 

(C)  Lastly,  because  we  find  the  defect  of  tautology,  in  those 
texts  thit  lay  down  repetition  ; in  the  text — ‘One  should  repeat 
three  times  the  first  verse,  and  three  times  the  final  verse’,  we 
find  the  defect  of  tautology  ; and  certainly  a tautological  asser- 
tion can  proceed  only  from  a demented  person. 

From  all  this  the  conclusion  is  that  Word  is  not  an  Instru- 
ment of  Right  Cognition  (Le.  it  is  not  frnsfioort/iy)  ; as  it  is  beset 
with  such  defects  as  ' falsity,  contradiction  and  tautology’. 

Sfflra  59 

Siddblnta— (A)  Not  ao ; as  the  failure  ia  due  to  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Action,  the  Agent  and  the  Means. 

BHASYA 

The  text  bearing  upon  the  Putresp  cannot  be  regarded  as 
’false’.  "Why?”  Because  the  failure  is  dae  to  deficiencies  in  the 
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Action,  the  Agent  and  the  Means.  (What  the  text  declares  it 
that)  the  parents,  becoming  connected  with  the  particular 
sacrifice  (by  performing  it),  give  birth  to  a son  ; bo  that  the 
sacrifice  ia  the  instrument,  the  ‘meant’, — the  parents  are  the 
Agents’,  and  their  connection  with  the  sacrifice  is  the  ‘Action’  ; 
and  the  son  is  born  when  all  these  three  are  perfect ; but  when 
they  are  not  perfect,  no  son  is  born. 

In  regard  to  the  Sacrifice  itself,  there  it  ‘deficiency’  in  {he 
action,  when  there  it  non-performance  or  omission  of  its  details  ; 
— there  is  ‘deficiency’  in  the  agent  when  the  performer  happens 
to  be  illiterate  and  of  immoral  character  ; there  is  'deficiency' 
in  the  means  (a)  when  the  material  offered  is  not  duly  sanctified 
or  hat  been  desecrated,  (4)  when  the  mantras  recited  are 
shorter  or  longer  (than  their  correct  forme),  or  devoid  of  proper 
accent  or  the  necessary  syllables,  or  (c)  when  the  sacrificial  fee 
is  such  as  has  been  acquired  by  unfair  means,  or  is  too  small,  or 
consists  of  deprecated  material. 

In  regard  to  the  act  of  procreation  itself,  there  is  ‘deficiency’ 
in  the  act  when  the  method  of  intercourse  is  wrong  ; — there  is 
‘deficiency’  in  the  agent  when  there  are  uterine  diseases  (preven- 
ting conception)  or  defective  semen  ; and  ‘deficiency’  in  the 
means,  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the  Sacrifice. 

In  regard  to  ordinary  actions  of  the  world,  we  have  the 
injunction, 'Desiring  fire  one  should  rub  together  two  pieces  of 
wood’  : and  in  connection  with  this,  there  ia  ‘deficiency’  in  the 
act  when  the  rubbing  ia  done  in  the  wrong  manner  , — there  is 
‘deficiency’  in  the  agent  when  there  is  some  remissness  in  his 
knowledge  or  in  his  effort ; and  there  is  ‘deficiency’  in  the  means 
when  the  wood  is  wet  and  with  holes  (worm-eaten). 

Now,  when  there  are  these  deficiencies,  the  result  is  not 
achieved  ; but  that  does  not  make  the  said  injunction  (‘Desiring 
fire  one  should  rub  together  two  pieces  of  wood')  false  : as  when 
everything  is  perfect,  the  result  does  become  accomplished. 
And  in  no  way  does  the  case  of  the  injunction  (of  the  Vedic 
sacrifice) — ‘Desiring  son  one  should  perform  the  Putre${i’ — differ 
from  the  said  injunction  (of  the  worldly  act  of  rubbing  the  wood- 
pieces  for  obtaining  fire). 
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Sutra  60 

(B)  — The  deprecatory  assertion  applies  to  lh*  changing 
of  a particular  time  after  having  (once)  adopted  it : — 

BHA$YA 

‘So  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  tents  bearing  upon  the 
Agnihotra  oblations’ — this  has  to  be  supplied  to  the  Sfltrt  (in 
order  to  complete  the  sentence).  The  deprecatory  text — ‘When 
a man  offers  the  oblations  after  sunrise,  they  are  eaten  up  by  the 
Syiva  dog' — is  meant  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  right  to  change 
the  time  that  has  been  once  adopted  ; ss  is  done  when  a person, 
having  in  the  first  inttaoce  made  the  offerings  at  one  time  (e.  g. 
before  sunrise),  changes  it  subsequently  and  makes  them  at 
another  time  (e.  g.  of ter  sunrise).  So  that  the  text  only  serves 
to  deprecate  the  abandoning  of  iht  enjoined  procedure  (and  there 
ib  no  ‘contradiction’  in  this). 

Sairo  61 

(C)  — It  may  be  rightly  regarded  as  a useful  reiteration. 

BHASYA 

What  is  referred  to  in  this  Sdtra  is  the  Purvapskaa  argument 
that  the  Veda  is  tainted  with  'tautology’  by  reason  of  the  repeti- 
tions that  it  lays  down  (Su.  58).  (It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that)  it  is  only  neediest  repetition  that  constitutes  ‘tautology’; 
there  is,  however,  repetition  with  a purpose,  which  is  called 
’anuvSda’,  'Reiteration'.  Now,  the  repetition  that  is  laid  down 
in  the  Vedic  text  ‘One  should  recite  the  first  verse  thrice  and 
the  final  verse  also  thrice’ — is  of  (he  latter  kind,  ‘Reiteration’; 
as  it  is  done  with  a purpose  ; the  purpose  being  that  by  repeating 
the  first  and  final  verses  thrice  each,  the  number  of  the  5fl/m</ftenl 
verses  becomes  fifteen  ; and  it  is  with  reference  to  this  that  we 
have  the  following  description  of  the  ‘mantra’  (the  'kindling' 
verses)— ‘By  means  of  this  verbal  thunderbolt  with  its  fifteen 
spokes  I attack  my  enemy  who  hates  me  and  whom  1 hate’; 
where  the  name  ‘mantra-thunderbolt’  refers  to  the  fifteen 
'Sfimidheni'  verses  ; and  this  number  ‘fifteen’  could  not  be 
obtained  without  the  aforesaid  repetition  (rf  the  first  and  final 
verses)  (the  actual  number  of  verses  being  only  eleven). 
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Sfl/ro  62 

Specially  at  a classification  of  the  texts  is  accepted  on 
the  basis  of  (diversity  in  their)  purpose. 

BHASYA 

(A  s a classification  o/  the  texts  is  accepted  on  the  basis  of 
diversity  in  their  purpose,  therefore)  Vedic  texts  must  be  regarded 
as ‘instruments  of  right  cognition’;  just)  as  is  done  in  common 
parlance  (where  every  word  serving  a useful  purpose  is  accepted 
as  an  instrument  of  Right  Cognition). 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

The  ‘classification’  of  Vecic  Brahmana  texts  is  three-fold,  as 
follows  : — 

5nfro  63 

The  texts  being  employed  as  (A)  'Injunctions’,  (B)  ‘Des- 
criptions' and  (C)  ‘Reiterations  with  a Purpose’. 

Vedic  texts  arc  employed  in  three  ways— (A)  as  ‘injunctive’, 
(B)  as  ‘descriptive’  and  (C)  as  ‘reiterative’, — assertions. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

Of  these  three — 

So/ra  64 

The  injunction  is  that  which  prescribes  (a  certain  act). 

BHASYA 

That  text  which  prescribes — i.  e.  urges  or  incites  (the  Agent 
to  activity)—  is  called  ‘Injunction’:  and  this  Injunction  is  either 
mandatory  or  permissive  ; e.  g.  such  texts  as  ‘One  desiring 
heaven  shoald  offer  the  Agnihotra  oblations’. 

Sutra  65 

The  Descriptions  are — Valedictory,  Deprecatory,  Illus- 
trative and  Narrative. 

BHASYA 

(a)  That  text  which  eulogises  a certain  Injunction  by 
describing  the  (desirable)  results  (following  from  the  enjoined 
act)  is  called  ‘Valedictory’;  such  a text  serves  two  purposes : 
(1)  it  serves  the  purpose  of  inspiring  confidence,  whereby  the 
agent  comes  to  have  faith  in  what  is  thus  eulogised  (and  is  there- 
by led  to  perform  it) ; (2)  it  also  serves  the  purpose  of  persua- 
ding ; whereby  on  knowing  the  result  following  from  a certain 
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act,  the  agent  is  persuaded  to  do  it : r.g.  such  texts  us — 'As  the 
gods  cognised  all  beings  by  means  of  the  Sarvajil  sacrifice,  this 
sacrifice  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  cognising  all  beings  and 
obtaining  all  things  ; by  means  of  this  a man  obtains  ail  things 
and  conquers  all  beings’  See.,  kc. 

(6)  The  text  that  describes  the  undesirable  results  (follow- 
ing from  the  act  enjoined)  is  called ‘deprecatory’  ; it  serves  the 
purpose  of  dissuasion  ; whereby  the  agent  may  not  do  the  act 
deprecated  ; e.j.  such  texts  as — ‘That  which  is  known  as  the 
Jyotitfoma  is  the  foremost  of  all  sacrifices,  one  who,  without 
performing  this,  performs  another  sacrifice,  falls  into  a pit,  the 
act  perishes  and  the  man  is  destroyed  ’ ; and  so  forth. 

(c)  That  text  which  describes  a contrary  (different)  method 
of  action  adopted  by  a certain  person  is  cslled  ‘illustrative’  ; e.g. 
such  texts  as — ‘Having  offered  the  oblation,  people  pour  out  the 
fat,  and  then  the  mixture  of  ghee  and  coagulated  milk  ; but  the 
Caraka  priests  pour  this  mixture  first  and  they  say  that  this 
mixture  constitutes  the  very  life  of  Agni’,  and  so  forth. 

(<fl  The  text  that  describes  a method  as  adopted  tradi- 
tionally  is  called  ‘narrative’ ; e.g.,such  texts  as— ‘Thus  it  is  that 
BrJhmanas  have  adopted,  in  their  hymns,  the  BahifpavamSna 
Sama,  thinking  that  in  so  doing  they  were  performing  the 
Sacrifice  in  its  very  womb’,  and  so  forth. 

“ Why  should  the  illustrative  and  Narrative  texts  be  regard- 
ed as  ‘ Descriptive  ’ (and  not  ‘ Injunctive  ’)  ? ’’ 

These  are  regarded  as  ‘Descriptive’,  firstly  because  they 
are  connected  with  praise  or  deprecation,  and  secondly  because 
they  indicate  something  connected  with  (bearing  upon)  some 
other  Injunction  (to  which,  therefore,  they  are  Bupplementary). 

Sttra  66 

(C)  When  the  Injunction  and  the  Enjoined  are  mention- 
ed again,  it  constitutes  ‘Reiteration  (with  a purpose)’  . 

BHASYA 

The  compound  ‘ oidhioihitBnaoaaina  ’ means  the  ‘ anaoaea- 
Bfl’,  re-mention,  of  (a)  the  ‘vidhi*.  Injunction  and  (&)  the  ‘vihita’, 
Enjoined  ; — the  former  being  verbal  ‘ reiteration  ’,  and  the 
latter  material  ‘ reiteration  ’ ; so  that  just  as  there  are  taro 
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kinds  of  ‘ Repetition  ' so  are  there  two  kinds  of  * Reiteration  ' 
also. 

“ Why  should  the  enjoined  be  ‘ reiterated  ’ ? ” 

It  is  reiterated  for  the  purpose  of  reference  ; it  is  in  refer- 
ence  to  what  is  enjoined  that  we  have  either  (a)  praise  (of  the 
act)  or  (6)  deprecation  (of  the  omitting  of  the  act),  or  (c)  a 
supplementary  detail  is  laid  down  ; and  (d)  some  times  Reitera- 
tion is  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  sequence  between  two 
enjoined  acts,  and  so  on  other  purposes  may  be  found  out. 

In  common  parlance  also,  we  have  three  kinds  of  assertions 
■ — injunctive,  descriptive  and  reiterative,  (a)  ' One  should  cook 
rice  ’ is  an  injunction  ; (6)  * Long  life,  glory,  strength,  pleasure, 
intelligence — all  this  resides  in  food’  is  a description  (of  the  food 
whose  cooking  has  been  enjoined);  (c)  we  have  the  ‘ reiteration  ’ 
(of  the  enjoined  cooking)  in  the  following  forms:  ' cook,  cook, 
please  ',  where  we  have  repetition  ; ‘ cook  quickly  ' do  please 
cook  ’,  in  the  form  of  entreaty  ; and  ‘you  must  cook’,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasising. 

Thus  then,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  assertions,  Words  are 
accepted  as  'Instruments  of  Right  Cognition',  when  it  is  found 
that  they  are  classified  according  to  the  diverse  purposes  served 
by  them, — exactly  in  the  same  manner,  inasmuch  as  Vedic  texts 
also  are  capable  of  being  classified  according  to  the  different  pur- 
poses served  by  them,  they  may  be  regarded  as  ‘ Instruments  of 
Right  Cognition  ’ (as  pointed  out  above,  under  Su.  63). 

SWra  67 

(The  Opponent  says) — “There  is  no  difference  between 
'Reiteration’  and  'Repetition’ ; as  both  consist  in  the  restat- 
ing of  the  same  word.” 

BHASYA 

“ As  a matter  of  fact,  no  distinction  is  possible  as  that 
Repetition’  is  n>reng  and  ‘ Reiteration  ’ right.  Because  in  both 
cases  a word,  whose  meaning  has  been  already  comprehended, 
is  repeated  ; so  that  by  reason  of  the  same  word  being  repeated, 
both  are  equally  wrong.  ” 

Sutra  66 

(Answer) — (Reiteration  is)  not  the  same  (aa  Repetition), 
as  (in  the  former)  the  re-mention  (of  the  word)  is  like  the 
exhortation  to  go  'more  quickly*. 
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bhasya 

Reiteration  ‘ cannot  be  regarded  asthe  same  as  Repetition’  ; 

— Why  ? — because  when  the  rc-mention  o!  a word  serves  a use- 
ful purpose,  then  it  is  ‘Reiteration’;  so  that  even  (hough  in 
' Repetition  ' a]eo  we  have  the  re-mention  of  words,  the  re-mec- 
tion  in  this  case  is  entirely  useless  ; while  ‘ Reiteration  serving 
a useful  purpose,  is  like  the  exhortation  to  go  ‘more  quickly  that 
is  to  say,  when  one  is  exhorted  in  the  words  ‘ go  quickly,  quickly’, 
the  meaning  is  ‘ go  more  quickly';  so  that  the  re-mention  (of  the 
word  'quickly')  serves  the  purpose  of  indicating  a peculiarity  in 
the  act  (of  going  ; which  purpose  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
the  single  mention  of  the  word  ‘quickly’).  This  exhortation  is 
cited  only  as  an  instance  ; there  are  several  other  instances  of 
re-mention  with  a purpose  ; e.g.  when  it  is  said  1 he  cooks  and 
cooks’,  what  is  meant  is  that  the  act  of  cooking  is  unceasing  ; 

‘ village  upon  village  is  pleasant  ’ means  that  every  village  is 
pleasant;  ‘ God  rained  round  and  round  the  Trigarta  country 
( the  modern  Jullundhur )’  means  exception  (that  rainfall 
avoided  that  country) ; * Seated  near  and  about  the  Wall’  means 
proximify  ; ‘ there  are  bitters  and  bitters’ means  that  there  are 
several  kinds  of  bitterness. 

Thus  then,  we  conclude  that  Reiteration  is  meant  to  be  a 
reference,  for  the  purpose  of  praising  or  deprecating,  or  laying 
down  a supplementary  detail,  or  pointing  out  the  sequence  of 
what  has  been  enjoined  (as  explained  under  Su.  66). 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Qqestion — “ Does  then  the  trustworthiness  of  Word  (Scrip- 
ture) become  established  simply  by  setting  aside  the  arguments 
against  its  trust-worthiness"  ? — 

Answer — It  becomes  established  also  by  the  following  posi- 
tive argument : — 

Sn/ra  69 

The  Trustworthiness  of  the  Word  (of  the  Veda)  ia  based 
upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  reliable  (veracious)  expositor, 
just  like  the  trustworthiness  of  Incantations  and  of  Medical 
Scriptures. 
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BHASYA 

"In  what  docs  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Medical  Scriptures 
consist  ? " 

It  consists  in  this  fact  that,  when  the  Medical  Scriptures 
declare  that  ‘by  doing  this  and  this  one  obtains  what  he  desires, 
and  by  avoiding  this  and  this  he  escapes  from  what  is  undesira- 
ble’— and  a person  acts  accordingly, — the  result  turns  out  to  be 
exactly  as  asserted  ; and  this  shows  that  the  said  Scriptures  are 
true,  not  wrong,  in  what  they  assert. 

In  the  case  of  Incantations  also  it  is  found  that  whenever 
they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  averting  such  evils  as  poison, 
ghosts  and  thunderbolt,  they  are  found  effective,  in  bringing 
about  that  result ; and  this  fact  establishes  the  ‘trustworthiness' 
of  the  Incantations. 

"But  to  what  is  all  this  trustworthiness  due  ? ” 

It  is  due  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  veracious  expositor. 

“And  in  whit  does  the  trustworthiness  of  veracious  ex* 
positors  consist  ? ” 

It  consists  in  the  following  facts— that  they  have  a direct 
cognition  of  the  real  essence  of  things — they  have  compassion  on 
living  beings, — and  they  are  desirous  of  describing  things  as  they 
really  exist.  As  a matter  of  fact,  veracioua  persons  (a)  have  a 
direct  perception  of  the  real  essence  of  things, — that  is, they  know 
that  such  and  such  a thing  should  be  avoided  by  man,  and  also 
the  method  of  avoiding  it, — that  such  and  such  s thing  should  be 
acquired  by  man,  and  also  the  method  of  acquiring  it,— (M  they 
take  eompasaion  on  living  beinga,—  that  is,  they  feel  as  follows: — 
‘These  poor  creatures  being  by  themselves  ignorant,  there  iB  no 
other  means,  save  instruction,  available  to  them  for  knowing 
things;  until  they  know,  they  cannot  either  perform  or  avoid  any 
acts,  and  unless  they  do  perform  acts,  it  cannot  be  well  with 
them,  and  there  is  no  one  (save  myself)  who  would  help  them  in 
this  matter  ; — ao,  well,  I am  going  to  instruct  them  about  things 
as  they  exist  and  as  I know  them  ; having  listened  to  these 
instructions,  these  creatures  will  understand  things,  and  there- 
by they  shall  avoid  what  should  be  avoided  and  take  up  only 
what  should  be  take  up.'  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  instruction 
of  veracious  persons  proceeds  ; and  when  an  act  is  known  on 
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this  threefold  authority  of  the  Veracious  Expositor,  and  is  per- 
formed  accordingly,  it  actually  accomplishes  the  purpose  (it  is 
meant  to  accomplish).  From  this  it  follows  that  the  instruction 
of  veracious  persons  is  trustworthy  ; and  this  leads  to  the 
veracious  expositors  themselves  being  regarded  as  trustworthy. 

Thus  (trustworthiness  having  been  found  in)  the  instruction 
of  the  Veracious  Expositor,  in  the  form  of  the  Medical  Scriptures 
(that  part  of  the  Veda  which  treats  of  the  Medical  Science,) 
which  deal  with  visible  things, — from  this  we  infer  the  trust* 
worthiness  of  those  parts  of  the  Veda  also  which  deal  with 
invisible  (transcendental)  things;  as  the  ground  of  trustworthiness 
— which  consists  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Veracious  Exposi- 
tor—is  equally  present  in  both.  In  fact  some  texts  of  the  latter 
section  of  the  Veda  also  are  found  to  deal  with  visible  things,  e.g., 
the  text  ‘One  desiring  to  acquire  a village  should  perform  sacri- 
fices’; and  on  seeing  this  coming  out  true,  we  can  infer,  from 
this  also,  the  trustworthiness  of  the  other  Vedic  texts  (dealing 
with  purely  invisible  things). 

In  ordinary  worldly  matters  also,  a large  amount  of  business 
is  carried  on  on  the  basis  of  the  assertions  of  veracious  persons ; 
and  here  also  the  trustworthiness  of  the  ordinary  veracious 
expositor  is  based  upon  the  same  three  conditions — he  has  full 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  saying,  he  has  sympathy  for  others  (who 
listen  to  him),  and  he  has  the  desire  to  expound  things  a6  they 
really  exist ; — and  on  the  basis  of  these  the  assertion  of  the 
veracious  expositor  is  regarded  as  trustworthy. 

The  inference  (of  the  trustworthiness  of  all  Vedic  texts, 
from  that  of  the  medical  texts)  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  the  seer 
and  expositor  being  the  same  (in  both  cases).  That  i6  to  say,  the 
omniscient  Expositor  and  the  Seera  are  the  same  veracious 
persons  in  the  case  of  the  Vedic  texts  and  that  of  the  Medical 
Scriptures  ; so  that  from  the  trustworthiness  of  the  latter  w* 
can  infer  that  of  the  latter  also. 

(The  Mimamsaka  objects) — “Inasmuch  as  the  trustworthiness 
of  Vedic  texts  is  due  to  their  eternality,  it  i6  not  right  to  say  that 
their  trustworthiness  is  doe  to  the  trast  worthiness  oj  the  Veracious 
Expositor." 

N.  B.  13 
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But  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  trustworthiness  or  efficiency  of 
words  in  the  denotation  of  things  is  due  to  their  denotative 
potency, — and  not  to  their  eternality  ; for  if  it  were  due  to  their 
etcrnality,  then  (all  words  being  equally  eternal,  ex  hypothesi ) all 
things  would  be  denoted  by  all  words  ; and  there  would  be  no 
restriction  as  to  words  and  their  significations. 

“ But  if  words  are  not  eternal,  they  cannot  be  expressive 
at  all." 

This  is  not  true  : ordinary  words  (in  common  usage)  are 
actually  found  to  denote  their  meanings  (and  certainly  these 
words  are  not  eternal).  “These  words  also  are  eternal  (just  like 
Vedic  words).”  This  is  not  possible  ; aa  in  that  case  the  dis- 
agreement with  facts  that  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  assertions  of 
untruthful  persons  would  be  inexplicable  ; as  being  eternal,  every 
word  should  be  trustworthy  (i.e.  true,  in  equal  agreement  with 
facts).  “This  (common)  Word  cannot  be  eternal."  But  you  do 
not  point  out  any  difference  ; it  behoves  you  to  show  cause  why 
the  assertion  of  the  untruthful  person  in  common  parlance  is  not 
eternal  (while  all  other  words  are  eternal).  Then  again,  in  the 
case  of  Proper  names,  it  is  found  that  their  trustworthiness 
depends  upon  their  denoting  the  things  named, — and  this  deno- 
tation is  in  accordance  with  the  convention  applying  the  name  to 
a particular  thing  (and  as  such  these  cannot  be  eternal)  ; so 
that  it  is  not  right  to  attribute  trustworthiness  to  eternality. 
That  is  to  say,  in  common  parlance  when  the  proper  name  is 
denotative  of  the  thing  to  which  it  has  been  fixed  by  convention, 
it  does  so  by  reason  of  this  convention,  and  not  by  reason  of 
its  eternality. 

In  fact  all  that  can  be  meant  by  the  Veda  being  'eternal*  ia 
that  there  has  been  continuity  of  tradition  of  the  texts  and 
activity  according  to  them  is  uninterrupted  through  all  ages, 
past  and  future. 

Thua  we  find  that  if  we  attribute  the  truatworthinese  of 
'Words  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Veracious  Expositor,  it 
meets  the  case  of  Vedic  as  well  as  ordinary  words  (while  if  we 
attribute  it  to  eternality,  it  cannot  apply  to  the  case  of  ordinary 
words). 

( Thus  ends  the  First  Doily  Lesson  of  the  Second  Discourse 
in  the  Bhasye  ) 


DISCOURSE  II 
SECOND  DAILY  LESSON 
Section  1 

The  Exact  Number  of  Means  of  Right  Cognition 
Snira*  1-12 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  opponent,  thinking  that  the  division  of  * Means  of 
Right  Cognition  ' (into  Perception,  Inference,  Analogy  and  Word) 
is  not  right,  urges  the  following  objection. — 

Sotra  1 

“The  Number  (of  Means  of  Right  Cognition)  cannot  be 
four  (only) ; as  Tradition,  Presumption,  Deduction  and 
Antithesis  are  also  Means  or  Instruments  of  Cognition." 
BHA5YA 

“ There  are  not  only/onr  Instruments  of  Cognition  ; in  fact 
there  are  four  more,  in  the  shape  of  Tradition,  Presumption, 
Deduction  and  Antithesis  ; why  have  not  these  been  mentioned  ? 

(A)  When  there  is  a regular  handing  down  of  the  assertion 
of  a certain  fact,  in  the  form  *60  they  say*,  and  the  exact  person 
who  asserted  the  fact  is  not  definitely  known,  we  have  a means  of 
cognition  which  is  called  ’Tradition’. 

(B)  ’Presumption'  consists  in  the  ' Spatti',  presuming  (of  a 
fact)  on  the  basis  of  another  fact,  anhit’ ; — ’Spatti,  is  getting  at, 
i.e.,  implication  ; when  a certain  fact  having  been  asserted, 
soother  fact  is  implied,  we  have  the  Means  of  Cognition  called 
‘Presumption’;  a.g.,  when  it  is  asserted  that ‘there  is  no  rain 
when  there  are  no  clouds’  what  is  implied  is  that  'there  is  rain 
when  there  are  clouds'. 

(C)  When  the  cognition  of  the  presence  of  one  thing  follows 
from  the  cognition  of  another  thing,  which  ia  invariably  concomi- 
tant with  the  former,  we  have  the  means  of  congnition  called 
‘ Deduction’  ; e.g.,  from  the  congition  of  the  presence  of  the 
‘ Quarter  Maund’  follows  that  of  the  presence  of  the  measure  of 
1 Two  Seers  and  a Half  ; and  from  this  latter  follows  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  presence  of  the  ‘ Seer  ’. 
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(D)  ‘ Antithesis  ’ is  contrast;  as  between  what  exists  and 
what  does  nol  exist ; (we  have  this  as  a Means  of  Cognition)  when 
the  non-existent  action  of  raining  brings  about  the  cognition  of  the 
existence  of  the  connection  of  the  clouds  with  high  winds  ; as  it 
is  only  when  there  is  some  such  obstruction,  as  the  connection 
of  the  cloud  with  high  winds,  that  there  i9  no  falling  of  the  rain- 
drops, which  would  otherwise  be  there  by  reason  of  the  force  of 
gravity  in  the  drops.” 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

(The  answer  to  the  above  Purvapak^a  is  that)  it  is  quite  true 
that  Tradition  and  the  rest  are  ‘ Means  of  Cognition’ ; but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  distinct  Means  of  Cogni- 
tion, (quite  apart  from  those  enumerated  in  Su.  1-1-3).  In  fact 
the  denial  (in  the  foregoing  Sutra)  of  the  :four-foldness  of  Instru- 
ments of  Cognition  i6  based  upon  the  assumption  that  Tradition 
and  the  re9t  are  distinct  (from  Perception  Ac.)  ; — and  this 
Stltra  2 

is  not  a correct  denial  ; as  ‘Tradition’  is  not  different 
from  'Word';  and  ‘ Presumption' , ‘Deduction’ and  'Antithe- 
sis’ are  not  different  from  ‘Inference’. 

BHASYA 

The  said  denial  of  four-foldness  cannot  be  right.  "Why  ? ” 
‘Word’  having  been  defined  as  ‘the  assertion  of  a reliable  person,' 
this  definition  does  not  fail  to  include  ‘Tradition’  ; so  that  the 
difference  (between  the  two,  which  the  opponent  relies  upon)  is 
found  to  be  engulfed  in  non-diSerence.  Then  again,  'Inference' 
consists  in  the  cognising,  through  the  perceptible,  of  the  imper- 
ceptible related  to  it ; and  precisely  the  same  is  the  case  also 
with  ‘Presumption’, ‘Deduction’  and  'Antithesis’.  What  happens 
in  the  case  of  ‘Presumption’  is  that — on  our  cognising  what  is 
asserted  by  a certain  sentence,  there  arises  the  cognition  of 
what  is  not  asserted  by  it, — this  cognition  being  due  to  the 
relation  of  ‘opposition',  (negative  concomitance)  subsisting 
between  what  is  asserted  and  what  is  not  asserted  ; and  this  is 
only  a case  of  'Inference.'  Similarly  what  happens  in  the  case  of 
‘Deduction’  is  that,  the  Composite  and  the  Component  being 
related  to  each  other  by  the  relation  of  invariable  concomitance, 
the  cognition  of  the  former  gives  rise  to  the  cognition  of  the 
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Utter  ; and  this  is  only  a case  o f ‘Inference’.  Lastly,  (what 
happens  in  the  case  of  ‘Antithesis’  it  that)  it  being  found  that  of 
two  things,  while  one  is  present  the  other  cannot  he  present, — 
and  thus  the  two  being  recognised  as  contraries, — if  it  is  found 
that  a certain  effect  does  not  come  about  (even  when  the  neces- 
sary cause  is  there),  we  conclude  that  there  must  be  something 
obstructing  the  cause  (this  something  being  what  is  contrary  to 
the  effect);  snd  this  is  pure ‘Inference’. 

Thus  we  conclude  that  tbe  said  division  of  the  Means  of 
Cognition  (into/oor)  is  quite  right. 

INTRODUCTORY  BH&9YA 

(Says  the  opponent)— 'It  has  been  asserted  (in  the  Bhiaya) 
that  it  is  true  that  Tradition  and  the  rat  are  Means  of  Cognition  ; 
bat  it  doe s not  follow  that  they  are  distinct  Means  af  Cognition ; — 
now  this  admits  that  Tradition  &c.  are  real  means  of  Cognition  ; 
but  this  admission  is  not  right ; because — 

Sutra  3 

“Presumption  cannot  be  a true  Means  of  Cognition  as 
it  is  uncertain  (not  always  true)’’. 

BHA5YA 

"From  the  assertion — ‘there  is  no  rain  when  there  are  no 
clouds’ — it  is  presumed  that ‘there  is  rain  when  there  ire  clouds'; 
as  a matter  of  fact,  however,  sometimes  it  happens  that  even 
though  clouds  are  present  there  is  no  rain  ; so  thst  Presumption 
is  not  always  a true  Means  of  Right  Cognition.” 

INTRODUCTORY  BKA?YA 

(Our  answer  to  the  above  objection  ia  as  follows:) — There  is 
no  uncertainty  attaching  to  Presumption  ; — 

SDlra  4 

II  is  on  account  of  wbal  is  not  Presumption  being  regard- 
ed as  Presumption  (that  there  arisea  the  idea  of  its  being  not 
always  true). 

BHASYA 

(What  the  particular  instance  of  Preaumption  cited  is  meant 
to  indicate  ia  the  general  principle  that)  from  the  assertion  that 
‘when  the  cause  is  absent  the  effect  is  not  produced’,  we  presume 
its  obverse  that  'when  the  cause  is  present  the  effect  is  produced'; 
existence  being  the  obverse  of  non -existence  ; and  certainly  this 
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presumption  of  the  production  of  the  effect  when  the  cause  is 
present  is  never  found  to  fail  in  any  single  case  of  the  presence 
of  the  cause  • that  is,  there  is  not  a single  case  in  which  the 
effect  is  produced  when  the  cause  is  not  present ; so  that  Presump- 
tion cannot  be  regarded  as  uncertain  or  not  always  true.  As  for 
a certain  contingency  under  which,  even  when  the  cause  (clouds) 
is  present,  the  effect  (rain)  does  not  appear,  by  reason  of  the 
causal  operation  being  obstructed  by  something  (high  winds,  for 
instance), — this  is  a characteristic  of  all  causes  ; and  this  is  not 
what  forms  the  subject  of  Presumption.  “What  is  it  that  forms  its 
subject  ? ” The  principle  that  'the  effect  is  produced  when  the 
cause  is  present' ; i.  e.,  that  the  production  of  the  effect  ir.  never 
unconcomitant  with  the  presence  of  the  cause, — this  is  what 
forms  the  subject  of  Presumption.  Such  being  the  fact,  it  ie  clear 
that  when  the  Opponent  denies  the  truth  of  Presumption,  he 
regards  as  Presumption  what  is  not  real  Presumption.  The  charac- 
teristic of  all  causes  (mentioned  above)  is  what  is  actually 
seen,  and  hence  cannot  be  denied. 

Sntra  5 

Further,  the  denial  itself  is  invalid,— being  uncertain  (not 
universally  true). 

BHA$YA 

The  denial  (by  the  Opponent)  is  in  the  form  of  the  sentence 
" Presumption  cannot  be  a true  Means  of  Cognition,  as  it  is 
uncertain”  (Su.  3) ; and  what  this  denies  is  only  the  fact  of 
Presumption  being  a true  Means  of  Cognition  ; it  does  not 
deny  the  existence  of  Presumption  ; and  as  such  this  denial  itself 
becomes  'uncertain’ ; being  ‘uncertain’,  it  is  invalid  ; and  being 
invalid,  it  cannot  serve  the  purpose  of  (rightly)  denying  any- 
thing. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

You  might  argue  as  follows: — “Particular  assertions  relate 
to  only  certain  subjects  ; and  their  'certainty'  or  uncertainty 
also  can  be  in  relation  to  those  particular  subjects  only  ; and  in 
the  case  in  question  the  mere  existence  (of  Presumption)  is  not 
the  subject  of  our  denial  (hence  any  ‘uncertainty’  relating  to 
that  existence  cannot  affect  the  validity  of  our  denial.  ” 

To  this  our  answer  would  be  as  follows  : — 
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1 If  the  denial  is  valid,  there  can  be  no  invalidity  in  Pre- 
sumption- 

BHASYA 

Of  Presumption  also  what  forms  the  subject  is  the  fact  (hat 
' the  appearance  of  the  effect  is  never  inconeomitant  with  the 
existence  of  the  cause'  ; and  not  that  the  said  concomitance  is  a 
character  of  the  cause  (i.e.,  it  does  not  mean  that  whenever  the 
cause  is  present,  the  effect  mast  appear)  ; because  as  a matter  of 
fact  the  cause  does  not  produce  the  effect  when  there  is  an 
obstacle  to  its  operation. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

(Having  failed  in  regard  to  Presumption,  the  Opponent  next 
directs  his  attack  against  the  validity  of  ' Antithesis.’)— “Well, 
then,  what  you  have  said  (Bhi?ya)  admits  the  validity  of 
'Antithesis'  as  a Means  of  (Cognition) ; and  this  is  not  right. 
Why  ? Because — 

Sn/ra  7 

“ Antithesis  cannot  be  regarded  as  a valid  Means  of 
Cognition  ; as  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  the  object  of  cog- 
nition by  its  means.” 

BHASYA 

(Our  answer  to  this  is  as  follows) — As  a matter  of  fact  there 
are  many  things  that  are  found,  in  ordinary  experience,  to 
the  objects  of  Cognition  by  meins  of  ‘Antithesis' ; and  in  view 
this  fact,  it  is  through  sheer  audacity  that  you  make  the  assertion 
that  “Antithesis  cannot  be  regarded  as  valid  Means  of  Cog- 
nition, as  there  is  nothing  that  can  he  the  object  of  cognition  by  its 
neons. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

Of  the  vast  number  of  things  (cognised  by  meanstof  Antithe- 
sis), a portion  is  exemplified  : — 

Sn/ra  8 

Certain  things  being  marked,  those  not  marked,  being 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  that  mark,  come  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  object  of  cognition  by  the  said  means  (of  Anti- 
thesis ). 


a.? 
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BHAijYA 

That  is  to  say,  there  are  things  that  actually  become  the 
objects  of  cognition  by  means  of  ‘Antithesis'  or  'Negation'. 

How  so?  ” When  certain  things, — some  pieces  of  clotb,  which 
are  indicated  as  not  required— are  marked,  those  (pieces  of  cloth) 
that  are  indicated  as  required  and  are  not  similarly  marked  are 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  that  mark  ; they  are  re- 

cognised by  the  absence  of  that  mark.  So  that  when  both  (the 
marked  and  the  unmarked  pieces)  are  present,  and  a man  is 
asked  to  ‘bring  the  unmarked  pieces  of  cloth',  he  recognises  the 
unmarked  pieces  by  the  absence  of  the  mark  in  them  ; and  having 
recognised  them,  he  brings  them.  And  a 'Means  of  Cognition' 
is  only  that  which  brings  about  cognition  [so  that,  as  bringing 
about  the  ‘ cognition  ' of  the  required  pieces  of  cloth,  the 
negation  of  marks  must  he  regarded  as  a Means  of  Cognition]- 
Sntra  9 

If  it  be  urged  that — “When  the  thing  is  non-existent, 
there  can  be  no  Antithesis  (or  negation)  of  it”,— our  answer 
is  that  this  is  not  right,  as  it  is  possible  for  the  thing  to  exist 
elsewhere. 

( BHASYA 

(The  Opponent  says) — ‘‘Whete  a certain  thing,  having  exis- 
ted. ceases  to  exist,  there  alone  its  antithesis  is  possible  ; in  the 
case  of  the  unmarked  cloth-pieces,  however,  (where  the  marks 
have  never  existed),  the  marks  have  not  ceased  to  exist  after 
having  existed  there  ; 60  that  any  antithesis  of  the  marks  is  not 
possible  in  this  case.” 

Our  answer  to  thi6  is  that  this  is  not  right,  as  it  is  passible 
jar  the  thing  to  exist  elsewhere.  That  is  to  say,  what  happens  is 
that  the  man  (asked  to  bring  the  unmarked  cloths)  sees  the 
presence  of  marks  in  certain  pieces,  and  does  not  perceive  it  in 
others, — so  that  perceiving  the  absence  (antithesis,  previous 
negation’,  non-appearance)  of  the  marks  in  these  latter,  he 
cognises,  by  means  of  this  antithesis,  the  thing  required  (i.e., 
the  unmarked  cloths). 

Sotra  JO 

(Says  the  Opponent) — “The  presence  of  the  mark  (in 
the  unmarked  things)  cannot  be  the  means  (of  any  cognition) 
in  regard  to  the  unmarked  things.” 
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BH.A$YA 

“The  presence  of  the  marks  is  in  the  marked  cloths;  and  the 
Antithesis  is  not  of  these  marks  ; in  fact  the  Antithesis  of  those 
marks  present  in  the  marked  cloths  is  in  the  unmarked  cloths ; 
and  this  Antithesis  cannot  be  the  means  (of  a cognition).  Those 
that  are  present,  to  speak  of  the  Antithesis  of  those  would  involve 
contradiction  in  terms.” 

Sotra  11 

This  is  not  right  ; as  the  possibility  of  the  cognition  is 
in  view  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  marks  (elsewhere). 

BHA$YA 

We  do  not  say  that  there  is  anti  thesis  (absence,  non-existence) 
of  those  marks  that  are  present  (in  that  same  thing  where  the 
antithesis  is  conceived  of) ; what  we  say  is  that  the  marks  being 
present  in  some  and  not  present  in  other  things,  when  a person, 
looking  for  the  marks,  does  not  find  them  present  in  these  latter 
things,  these  things  he  comes  to  recognise  by  means  of  that 
absence  (antithesis)  of  the  marks.  (So  that  the  absence  becomes 
the  means  of  the  cognition  of  those  things.) 

Sotra  12 

Then  again,  the  antithesis  of  a thing  is  possible  before  it 
comes  into  existence. 

BHASYA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Antiehesis  ; one 
consisting  in  the  non-existence  of  the  thing  before  it  has  come 
into  existence,  and  another  consisting  in  its  non-existence  after 
having  come  into  existence,  due  to  its  destruction  ; — now  the 
‘Antithesis'  of  the  marks  that  there  is  in  the  on  marked  things  is 
that  of  the  former  kind, — that  consisting  in  their  non-existence 
before  they  have  come  into  existence  ; and  not  of  the  other  kind 
(so  that  the  objection  urged  in  Su.  9 does  not  lie  with  our  view 
at  all). 

Section  (2) 

Non-Eternality  </  Words. 

Sutras  (13-38) 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASfYA 

Sutra  1-1-7  says  'optopadebah  ia bdah\  ‘W'ord  is  the  asser- 
tion of  a reliable  person,’  meaning  that  it  is  only  Sound  of  a 
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particular  kind  that  can  be  the  Means  of  Right  Cognition;  which 
implies  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  * Sabda,  Sound. ' Now  in 
regard  to  all  this  ‘Sabda,  Sound  ’,  in  general,  we  proceed  to 
consider  whether  it  is  eternal  or  non-eternal. 

On  this  point  Doubt  arises,  on  account  of  there  being  a 
difference  of  opinion  caused  by  such  reasons  being  adduced  as 
tend  to  produce  uncertainty  (in  men’s  minds). 

(The  following  are  the  different  opinions  that  have  been  held 
on  this. point).— (1)  “Sound  is  a quality  of  Ak3$a,  it  is  all-pervad- 
ing and  eternal,  and  it  is  liable  to  manifestation  only.”  (The  Old 
Mimamsaka  view) — (2)  “Sound  lies  latent  in  (five)  Substances, 
along  with,  and  in  the  same  manner  as.  Odour  and  other  quali- 
ties, and  is  liable  to  manifestation  only.”  (The  Saiikhya  view) — 
(3)  “Sound  is  the  quality  of  AkiSa  liable  to  production  and 
destruction.”  (The  :Vai§e*ika  view)— (4)  “Sound  is  produced 
by  disturbance  in  the  basic  elemental  Substances,  it  does  not 
subsist  in  anything,  it  is  liable  to  production  and  also  to  destruc- 
tion.” (The  Bauddha  view). 

In  view  of  this  diversity  of  opinion,  there  arises  a doubt  as 
to  what  is  the  real  truth. 

Our  answer  is  that  Sound  is  non-e(erna).  “ Why  ? “ 

Snira  13 

(A)  Because  it  has  a cause, — (B)  Because  it  is  appre- 
hended through  a sense-organ, — and  (C)  because  it  is  (con- 
ceived and)  spoken  of  as  a product. 

BHASYA 

(A)  The  term  ‘idi’  in  the  Sutra  stands  for  cause, — the  etymo- 
logical signification  of  the  term  being  ‘that  wherefrom  a certain 
thing  is  drawn  out  or  produced’,  ‘a tfiyali  asmSt’.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  it  is  found  that  what  has  a cauae  is  non-eternal; — so  that 
as  Sound  is  produced  by  conjunction  or  disjunction — and  as  such 
has  a cause — it  must  be  non-eternal.  “ What  ib  the  meaning  of 
the  assertion  that  Sound  has  a cause  ? ” The  meaning  simply  i6 
that,  inasmuch  a6  Sound  is  liable  to  origination  (to  be  produced, 
or  brought  into  existence),  it  is  non-eternal , — that  is,  after  having 
come  into  existence,  it  ceases  to  exist ; that  is,  it  is  liable  to 
destruction. 
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(B)  As  it  might  be  still  regarded  a&  an  open  question.  r.s  to 
whether  Sound  is  actually  produced  by  conjunction  and  disjunc- 
tion, or  it  is  only  manifested  by  them, — the  Sutra  Bdds  the  second 
reason — Became  it  it  apprehended  thraagh  a sense-organ  ; — i.e.,  it 
is  apprehended  by  means  of  the  contact  of  a sense-organ. 

(In  regard  to  Sound,  the  real  question  at  issue  is) — 'Is  Sound 
manifested  and  apprehended  like  the  qualities  of  Colour  and  the 
rest,  in  the  same  place  as  its  manifester  ? or,  Is  it  that  the  initial 
Sound  is  produced  by  contact,  and  it,  in  ita  turn,  gives  rise  to  a 
series  of  Sounds,  and  the  SoundB  thus  reaching  the  auditory 
organ,  become  apprehended  ? ’ 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  Sound  can  never  be  apprehended 
in  the  same  place  as  its  manifester : as  it  is  apprehended 
after  the  conjunction  or  impact  (which  is  its  manifester  01 
originator).  For  instance,  when  a piece  of  wood  is  being  cut, 
the  Sound  that  arises  from  the  impact  of  the  axe  with  the 
wood  is  heard  by  the  person  at  a distance,  after  that  impact 
has  ceased  and  it  is  never  found  possible  for  a manifested 
thing  to  be  apprehended  after  its  manifester  has  ceased  to 
exist ; so  that  the  Impact  cannot  be  regarded  as  a mere  man  if  es- 
ter on  the  other  hand  if  the  Impact  is  the  producer  of  the 
Sound,  what  happens  is  that  the  Impact  having  produced  the 
initial  Sound,  this  latter  gives  rise  to  a series  of  Sounds,  snd  what 
is  apprehended  is  that  particular  Sound  of  the  series  which 
happens  to  reach  the  Auditory  Organ ; so  that  in  this  case  it 
would  be  quite  possible  for  the  Sound  to  be  apprehended  after  the 
Impact  has  ceased. 

(C)  For  the  following  reason  also  Sound  is  produced,  not 
manifested  : — Because  it  is  conceioed  and  spoken  q f as  a product. 
In  common  parlance,  it  is  only  a product  that  is  spoken  of  u 
‘acute1  or  ‘dull’.-as  we  find  in  such  expressions  as  'acute  pleasure1, 
‘dull  pleasure’, ‘acute  pain’, 'dull  pain’; — and  in  regard  to  Sound 
also  we  have  such  expressions  as  ‘acute  Sound’,  'dull  Sound1. 
(Hence  Sound  must  be  a product).  "But  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
acateness  or  dullness  belongs  to  the  manifester,  whence  arises  the 
acuteness  or  dullness  of  the  apprehension  ; just  as  in  the  case  of 
Colour  tic."  This  cannot  be;  as  there  is  suppression.  What 
the  opponent  means  is  as  follows  : — "The  acuteness  or  dullness 
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belongs  to  the  manifesting  Impact ; from  that  arises  the  acute- 
ness or  dullness  of  the  apprehension  of  the  manifested  Sound, 
and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  Sound  itself ; just  as  in  the  ease 
of  Colour,  (the  Colour  remaining  the  same),  its  apprehension  is 
heightened  (rendered  more  acute)  or  lowered  (rendered  dull)  by 
the  light  that  manifests  it.” — But  this  cannot  be,  as  there  is 
suppression  (in  the  case  of  Sound) ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  only  when 
the  Sound  of  the  drum  is  acute  that  it  suppresses  the  duller 
Sound  of  the  lute,  and  not  when  it  hss  been  deadened  and  dull 
(this  well-known  fact  cannot  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  opponent ; for)  the  suppression  could  not  be  done  by  the 
apprehension  of  the  Sound  ; and  as  for  the  Sound  itself,  it  is  the 
same  in  both  cases  (according  to  the  Opponent,  whether  the 
Sound  of  the  Drum  is  acute  or  dull,  it  is  the  same  Sound  that  has 
continued  all  along  ; and  hence  dull  or  acute,  it  should  always 
suppress  the  sound  of  the  lute);  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sound, 
in  the  two  cases,  be  regarded  as  different,  the  said  phenomenon 
of  suppression  becomes  quite  explicable.  From  this  it  follows 
that  Sound  is  produced,  not  manifested.  Then  again,  (according 
to  him)  the  Sound  being  manifested  in  the  same  place  as  their 
manifester,  there  could  be  no  contact  (between  the  two,  and 
hence  no  suppression  of  the  one  by  the  other) ; so  that  according 
to  the  view  that  Sound  ia  manifested  in  the  same  place  as  its 
manifester,  no  supression  would  be  possible  ; as  the  Sound  of  the 
lute  (which  is  manifested  in  the  lute)  cannot  be  got  at  by  the 
Sound  of  the  Drum  (which  ia  manifested  in  the  Drum).  If  it  be 
urged  that  there  could  be  suppression  even  without  the  one  get- 
ting at  the  other, — then  (our  answer  would  be  that)  in  that  case 
there  would  be  suppression  of  all  Sounds.  The  Opponent  might 
think  that — “even  though  one  Sound  is  not  got  at  by  another, 
there  could  be  suppression”  ; — but  if  this  could  be  possible,  then 
just  as  the  drum-Sound  suppresses  one  lute-Sound — i.e.,  that 
which  has  its  manifester  near  the  manifester  of  the  dnim-Sound 
— so  would  it  suppress  all  lute-Sounds, — even  those  whose  mani- 
fested would  be  at  a distance  from  the  Drum  ; as  the  condition 
of  not  being  in  contact  with  the  drum-Sound  would  be  the  6ame  in 
the  case  of  all  lute-Sounds  ; so  that  w hen  a Drum  would  be  sound- 
ed at  any  one  place,  it  should  render  inaudible  the  Sound  of  all 
the  lutes  that  might  be  sounded  at  the  time  anywhere,  in  all 
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regions  of  the  world  ! On  the  other  hand,  (according to  our  view), 
the  Series  of  Sounds  (produced  in  each  case)  being  distinct,  it 
becomes  possible  for  only  a certain  Dull  Sound  to  be  suppressed 
by  a certain  Acute  Sound, — this  being  dependent  upon  their 
reaching  the  auditory  organ  at  the  same  time.  “What  is  it  that 
you  call  suppression  ? ” The  suppression  of  a thing  consists  in  its 
being  not  apprehended,  by  reason  of  the  apprehension  of  a similar 
thing  ; as  for  instance,  the  light  of  the  torch, — which  would  be 
(otherwise)  visible,— is  suppressed  by  the  light  of  the  sun  (so  that 
there  is  suppression  of  one  Sound  by  another,  when,  being  other- 
wise audible,  it  is  rendered  inaudible  by  another  Sound). 

Snira  14 

[Objection] — "(A)  Because  the  destruction  of  the  Jar  is 
eternal,  (B)  because  Community  is  eternal, — and  (C)  because 
even  eternal  things  are  conceived  and  spoken  of  as  non-eternal 
[what  has  been  urged  in  the  preceding  Sutra  cannot  be 
accepted  as  conclusive].” 

BH*$YA 

“ (A)  Sound  cannot  be  regarded  as  non-eternal  on  the  ground 
of  its  having  a cause  (a6  urged  in  Su.  13).  ‘Why  ?’  Because  the 
premiss  (upon  which  that  reasoning  is  based)  is  not  universally 
true  : In  the  case  of  the  ‘destruction  of  the  Jar'  we  find  that  even 
though  it  has  a cause  (and  a beginning),  yet  it  is  eiernal  (Hence 
the  premiss  that  ‘all  that  has  cause  is  non-eternal'  is  not  true]. 
‘But  how  do  you  know  chat  the  ‘destruction  of  the  Jar'  has  a 
cause  ?’  [We  know  this  from  the  fact  that]  the  Jar  ceases  to  exist 
only  when  there  is  a disruption  of  its  (component)  causes  (in  the 
shape  of  the  clay-pa rticle6  making  up  the  Jar).  ‘But  how  do  you 
know  that  this  destruction  of  the  Jar  is  eternal  ?’  [That  we  infer 
from  the  fact  that]  when  the  Jar  has  once  ceased  to  exist  on  the 
disruption  of  its  component  causes,  this  non-existence  of  that 
particular  Jar  is  never  again  set  aside  by  its  existence  [i.  e.  the 
Jar  that  has  once  been  destroyed  never  comes  into  existence 
again.] 

“ (B)  The  second  reason  urged  as  proving  the  non-eternality 
of  Sound  is  that  it  is  apprehended  through  a sense-organ.  But  here 
aUo  the  premiss  is  not  true  ; as  we  find  that  Community,  though 
eternal,  is  yet  apprehended  through  sense-organs. 
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“ (C)  The  third  reason  urged  is  that  Sound  is  conceived  and 
spoken  of  as  non-eternal ; here  also  the  premiss  is  not  true  ; for 
we  find  even  eternal  things  conceived  and  spoken  of  as  non- 
eternal. E.  $.  just  as  we  speak  of  the  ‘part  of  a tree’,  and  the 
'part  of  a blanket',  so  also  do  we  speak  of  the  ‘part  of  AkSSa\ 
the  ‘parr  of  Soul'  [where  AjtUSa  and  Soul,  both  eternal  things,  are 
spoken  of  as  having  parts ; which  means  that  they  are  non1 
eternal]." 

Sn/rn  15 

[Answer] — Inasmuch  as  there  is  a dear  difference  and 
distinction  between  the  real  (direct)  and  the  figurative 
(indirect)  [denotation  of  the  term  ‘eternal’],  the  premisses 
(urged  in  Su.  13)  are  not  untrue. 

BHA$YA 

When  a thing  is  spoken  of  as  ‘eternal’,  what  is  the  ‘real’ 
connotation  of  that  term  ? As  a matter  of  fact  what  is  meant  by 
the  thing  being  ‘eternal’  is  that  it  is  a thing*  which  has  the 
character  of  having  no  beginning,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
possibility  of  its  losing  itself.f  Now  this  connotation  of  the  term 
‘eternal’  cannot  apply  to  Destruction  [for  Destruction,  though 
having  no  end,  does  have  a beginning].  The  term  could,  however, 
be  applied  to  Destruction  in  ils  ‘figurative’  (or  indirect)  connota- 
tion ; that  is  to  say,  when  Jar  ha9  lost  itself, — i.e.  having  existed, 
it  has  ceased  to  exist, — and  it  does  not  come  into  existence 
again, — this  negation  or  destruction  of  the  Jar  comes  to  be 
spoken  of  as  ‘eternal’;  which  can  only  mean  that  it  is  as  Hood  as 
etemalt  [because  having  had  a beginning,  the  Destruction  could 
not  be  ’eternal’  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term].  And  as  a matter 
of  fact,  we  do  not  find  any  prodact  which  ia  similar  to  Sound  (in 
having  a cause  and  a beginning)  fulfilling  the  said  conditions  of 
true  eternality  ; hence  the  premiss  (that  ‘what  has  a cause  is  not 
eternal’)  cannot  be  untrue. 

“ The  right  reading  ia  for  SfTcJTPrTC. 

+ ' Being  destroyed  ' ^Bhfyy acaidr a.  It  edda  that  tternality  consists  in 
being  without  beginning  and  without  end. 

J The  correct  reading  ia  pTtfl  ^ as  read  in  aevcral  Mss. ; and 

.upported  by  the  Virtika. 
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INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

As  regards  the  argument  of  the  Opponent  (urged  in  Su.  14) 
that  Community  is  eternal  (and  yet  perceptible  by  the  Senses), -- 
when  we  urge  the  sense-perceptibility  of  Sound  as  proving  its  non- 
eteraality,  what  we  mean  is  that  it  is  apprehended  through  sense- 
contact,  and— 

Sflfro  16 

- -inasmuch  as  this  is  urged  only  as  leading  to  the 
inference  of  the  series  (of  Sounds),— 

BHA5YA 

Ibe  premisses  are  not  ontme,  in  their  bearing  upon  eternal  things 
— this  much  has  to  be  brought  in  from  what  has  gone  before.* 

We  do  not  mean  that  Sound  ia  non-eternal  simply  by  reason 
of  its  being  apprehended  by  the  senses  ; what  we  do  mean  is  that 
the  fact  of  Sound  being  apprehended  through  sense-contact  leads 
to  the  inference  that  in  every  phenomenon  of  Sound,  there  is  a 
series  of  Sounds  ; and  this  fact  of  there  being  a series  of  several 
Sounds  (appearing  one  after  the  other)  proves  that  each  of  these 
Sounds  is  non-eternal . 

INTRODUCTORY  MHASYA 

The  second  argument  urged  by  the  Opponent  (in  Su.  14)  is 
that  "even  eternal  things  are  conceived  and  spoken  of  as  non- 
eternal".  Now  this  also  is  not  right. 

Sofra  17 

Because  what  the  term  ‘part’  really  denotes  ia  the  consti- 
tuent cause  ; — t 

• The  printed  ten  (Bene ret)  reed*  (SRit  WjjtWU,  $ftl  tilt'd  H,.  The 
right  reading  ia  eupplied  by  the  BhJtyaeattdra — 

| it  explain*  et  It  call*  the*e  word*  a* 

completing  the  Sacra. 

t In  the  printed  tan  (Bene ret),  the  ten  of  the  SQtrt  it  lengthened  by 
the  expression  . But  this  eiprettion  doe*  not  appear  in 

the  body  of  the.SQtra  itself  either  in  the  Nyifatueltniand^a,  or  in  the  Puri 
Sfitra  MS.,  or  in  SQtra  MS.  B.  The  Tdlparya  alto  quote*  thi*  Sfitra 
(on  p.  317)  a*  ending  with  MMM,  We  have,  therefore,  taken  Plr^°4M-4K 
a*  the  opening  words  of  the  BhSsy*  on  the  Sltoe.  The  Bh&iyuandta  also 
call*  these  words  "supplementary"  to  the  SQtrt. 
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BHA9YA 

So  that  in  its  bearing  on  eternal  things  [AhUia,  fJ.,  where 
with  the  word  ‘part’  cannot  be  used  in  its  real  connotation  ; 
though  it  may  be  used  in  a figurative  sense  hence]  the  figurative 
use  of  the  term  ‘part’  cannot  vitiate  our  premiss  (that  ‘what  is 
spoken  of  as  product  must  be  non-eternal').  Now,  in  the  ex- 
pressions cited  by  the  Opponent  'part  pf  Aboia'  and  ‘part  of  the 
Soul’, — the  term  ‘part’  cannot  be  taken  as  denoting  the  constituent 
came  of  Ak&ia  and  Soul,  as  it  is  taken  to  mean  in  the  case  of  pro- 
ducts (like  Tree  and  Blanket) ; for  how  could  the  word  denote 
what  does  not  exist  : That  the  constituent  came  of  Akftda  or 
Soul  does  not  exist  we  learn  from  the  fact  that  no  such  cause  can 
be  known  by  any  of  the  means  of  cognition.  “What  then  does 
the  word  'part’  mean  in  those  expressions  ? ” It  only  means 
that  its  contact  is  no  pervasive.  [As  a matter  of  fact,  such 
expressions  as  ‘part  of  /4Affia’sre_used  only  in  connection 
with  the  contact  of  substances  with  AkH&a  ; and]  in  such  cases 
ajl  that  is  meant  by  saying  that  ‘contact  subsists  in  a part  oj 
Akaia’  is  that  the  contact  does  not  pervade  over  the  whole  Ahaia  ; 
the  sense  being  that  the  contact  of  Ak&ia  with  any  substance 
of  limited  extension  does  not  extend  over  the  entire  AhMa  ; it 
subsists  in  it  without  extending  overthe  whole  of  it.  And  here- 
in lies  a point  of  similarity  between  Ak&sa  and  ordinary  Products; 
the  contact  between  two  berries,  for  instance,  does  not  extend 
over  the  entire  berries.  So  that  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  simi- 
larity that  we  have  such  expressions  as  'part  of  AhOia' , where 
the  word  'part'  is  used  in  its  figurative  sense  (and  not  in  it6  real 
denotation  of  constituent  cause). 

This  same  explanation  applies  also  to  the  expression  'pan 
of  the  Soul’. 

Like  Contact,  Sound  (in  .4 tflio)  and  Cognition*  (in  the  Soul) 
also  subsist  only  partially  in — not  extending  over  the  whole  of — 
their  substratum. 

[The  instances  of  eternal  things  being  spoken  of  as  non- 
eternal,  that  have  been  urged  by  the  Opponent  have  been  shown 
to  be  purely  figurative.]  On  the  other  hand,  [when  Sound  is 
spoken  of  as  ‘acute’  or  ‘dull’,  the  properties  of  acuteness  and 

* This  iocludo  Pleasure,  Pain  &c.  also, — says  the  Bhdfyntandra. 
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Jalness,  that  can  belong  only  to  a npn-eternal  thing,  arc  such  as 
h^ve  been  proved  above  to  belong  to  Sound  in  reality,  and  not 
attributed  to  it  tnejely figuratively.  [Hence  oux  original  cesson- 
ing  remains  unshaken] . , , 

"But  how  ia  it  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  Sutra  of  Gauta- 
ma's to  this  eften  [(1)  that  Akaha  and  Soal  cannot  have  parts,  in 
the  teal  sense  of  the  term,  and  (2)  that  Sound  appears  in  a 
series]  ? ” 

Well ; it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  revered  Gautama,  that  in 
many  sections  (he  does  not  actually  assert  and  prove  certain 
facts);*  so  that  in  the  present  connection  also  he  does  not 
actually  assert  and  prove  the  said  two  facts  ; and  the  reason  is 
that  he  thinks  that  the  student  will  be  able  to  learn  these  truths 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  S'Sslra  ; — this  ‘Ssstra-doctrine*  (in  the 
present  instance)  consists  of  inferential  reasonings  that  the 
Author  has  put  forward  (under  Su.  16  and  17), — these  reasonings 
having,  as  they  have,  several  ramifications  in  the  shape  of 
irh plications;  [the  implication^of  Su.  16  being  that  there  are  Sound- 
series,  and  that  of  Su.  17  that  AkH'sa  and  Saal  can  have  no  conr/t- 
taent  parts.  And  inasmuch  as  these  facts  are  already  implied  in 
the  said  Sutras,  the  Author  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  assert 
them  in  so  many  words]. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Further  we  ask — How  f9  it  to  be  known  that  a certain  thing 
crista  and  another  thing  does  not  exist  ? "Well,  when  a thing  is 
apprehended  through  a Means  of  Cognition  [it  is  recognised 
si  existing],  and  when  it  is  riot  apprehended  by  a Means  of 
Cbghlrion  [ it  is  recognised  is  non-exia/inj}]1’  In  that  case 
year  Saani  would  have  to  he  regarded  as  non -existent, — t 

* For  instance,  under  SO.  3-1-1  ha  implies  tbet  'Sub nance'  in  dirtinct 
(tom  'Quality';  but  he  nowhere  tayt  tbit  in  K>  many  wordt — ParUvddhi^  ^ 
'raAee  who  regard  Sound  at  etemel  are  asked  to  explain  how  it  it  to 
be  iicert^ined  whether  or  not  a certain  thing  exit!*  or  .not.  Their 
naturally  would  be  that  when  a thing  it  apprehended  it  is  raaigniaed, -ta. 
en'iring,  mad  'when  it  it  not  apprehended  it  it  rooogniayd  it  nptyyidtfaflg,,  j 
Bythit  criterion,  the  Siddhin;in  rejoint,  Sound  will  have  tn  be  regarded,  IMi 
nOd-exiating  before  it  ia  uttered,  became  of  the  reatonsput  forward  -in  the  ; 
following  SOtra  (18).  _ , 

-The  KdriiJur  tuggeits  another  introduction  to  the  Sdin.  The  Sicldbintin 
atkt — When  you  regard  the  Jar  as  non-eternal,  how  do  you  know  that  it  is 
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SlUra  18 

— before  it  ii  ottered ; because  it  is  not  apprehended,  and 
we  do  not  find  any  obstruction  (that  could  explain  the  non- 
apprehension  of  the  Sound). 

BHA§YA 

That  is  to  sty,  prior  to  its  utterance,  Sound  docs  not  exist. 
“How  do  you  know  that  ? ” Because  it  is  nerf  apprehended.  “But 
even  an  existing  thing  may  fail  to  be  apprehended  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  obstructions.”  This  explanation  is  not  possible 
in  the  case  in  question.  "Why  ? ’*  Because  we  do  not  find  any 
such  obstructions  as  would  account  for  the  non-apprehension  of 
Sound.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  find  any  such  causes  of 
non-apprehension  as — (l)  that  ‘Sound  i9  not  apprehended  because 
it  ie  rendered  imperceptible  by  such  an  obstruction’, — or  (2)  that 
‘it  is  not  close  to  the  perceiving  sense-organ', — or  (3)  that  ‘(even 
though  close  to  it)  there  is  something  intervening  between  the 
Sound  and  the  sense-organ’.*  Hence  the  conclusion  is  that 
until  it  is  uttered , Sound  does  not  exist. 

“The  utterance  serves  as  a manifester  (of  the  Sound) ; that 
is  the  reason  why,  prior  to  utterance,  Sound  (even  though 
existing)  fails  to  be  apprehended.” 

But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  utterance  (of  Sound)  ? 

“When  there  ia  a desire  to  speak,  on  the  part  of  a person, 
this  desire  gives  rise  to  an  effort  on  his  part, — this  effort  raises 
the  wind  in  the  man’s  body, — this  wind  on  rising  strikes  certain 
parts  of  the  mouth,  in  the  shape  of  the  throat,  the  palate  and  the 
like,— this  impact  of  the  wind  with  particular  spots  of  the  mouth 
brings  about  the  manifestation  of  particular  letter-sounds  ; — ■ 
this  ie  what  is  meant  by  ofierance.” 

But  this  'impact'  is  only  a form  of  Conjunction  ; and  it  has 
been  shown  (in  the  BkOjya,  on  Su.  13)  that  Conjunction  cannot  be 

rxm-ctartial  ? The  answer  of  the  Opponent  would  be— "We  know  that  the 
Jar  la  non -eta  mil  became  (at  timea)  it  i*  not  apprehended  by  mean  I of  any 
Internment  of  Cognition.'’  Thereupon  the  SiddhhMin  rejoin* — Exactly  for 

ikia  hum  ram  Sound  alio  ihould  be  regarded  aa  own -eternal ; for  reaiona 
put  forwird  in  the  Stan. 

* o*l 1-T1  ia  the  right  rending  supplied  by  the  Puti  Me*. 
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the  manifesler  (of  Sound!.  Consequently  the  non-apprehension  of 
Sound  cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  absence  of  the  manifester  ; 
it  is  due  in  fact,  to  the  sheer  non-existence  of  the  Sound  (at  the 
time).  Thus  then,  the  fact  that  Sound  is  heard  only  when  it  is 
uttered  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  when  the  Sound  is  heard, 
it  comes  into  existence  after  having  been  non-existent*  (prior  to 
the  utterance) ; — and  that  when  after  having  been  uttered,  it  ia 
not  heard,!  what  happens  is  that  having  come  into  existence,  it 
ceases  to  exist ; so  that  its  not  being  heard  is  always  due  to  its 
sheer  non-existence  [in  the  former  case,  to  prior  non  -existence,  and 
in  the  latter  case,  to  destruction  or  cessation  of  existence].' 

" But  how  do  you  know  that  it  is  so  ? " 

We  know  this  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  find  ony  obstruc- 
tion etc. — as  the  Sthra  says. 

From  all  this  the  conclusion  is  that  Sound  is  capable  of 
being  produced  and  of  ceasing  to  exist. 

INTRODUCTORY  .1HASYA 

Such  being  the  actual  state  of  things,  the  Opponent,  throw- 
ing dust,  as  it  were,  upon  the  truth,  urges  the  following  argu- 
ment— 

SOfra  19 

" As  there  is  noo-xpprehension  of  the  non-apprehension 
of  obstruction, — this  proves  the  existence  of  the  obstruction.'; 

BHASYA 

" If  the  non-existence  of  the  obstruction  is  deduced  from 
the  simple  fact  of  its  not  being  apprehended, — then,  inasmuch 
as  the  non-apprehension  of  the  obstruction  also  is  not  appre- 
hended, we  should  deduce,  from  this  latter  non-apprehension* 
the  non-existence  of  the  ‘ non-apprehension  of  obstruction  ’ ; and 
this  4 non-existence  of  the  non-apprehension  of  obstruction  ’ sets 
aside  the  denial  of  the 4 obstruction.’!  ‘ But  how  do  you  prove 

• .3WT[  it  the  right  reading ; lupported  by  the  Puri  Mm.  alto  by  the 
Btiiiyacaivtra. 

t The  right  reading  it  ^WROTIST  aupported  by  Ihe  Puri  Mu. 

§ The  ‘no  o -apprehena  i on  of  obstruction/  being  ‘non-apprehension’, 
no  ‘apprehension1  or  perception  of  it  it  pottible.  Hence  all  that  can  be 
postulated  of  the  ‘non-apprehention’  ii  that  it  it  aot-apprtht»dtd ; and 
(according  to  the  reatoning  propounded  by  the  Siddhintin  himself  in  SO.  I fl) 
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that t ha  .non-opprehenaipn  of  obstruction  is  doi  -apprehended  ? ’ 
\Vhat,ia  there  to  be  proved  in  this?  Thus  fact  is  realised  by 
eye/ycyte  intuitively  by  himself  ; just  as  in  all  similar-cases  ; that 
is  to  ssy,  as  a matter  of  fact,  when  a.  man  fails  to  apprehend  an 
obstruction,  he. intuitively  realises  that  he  does  not  apprehend  an 
oiaferocffo/T,— just  a*  (in  the  reverse. case)  when  he  actually  finds 
t^at.a  certain  thing  i6  hidden  behind  a wall,  he  intuitively 
tqa\iaea'.  that  he  apprehends  an  obstruction;  and  just  as  he 
knpw^  that  there  is  .apprehension  of  obstruction,  so  he  should  also 
know  thatithere  is  non-appreAension  of  obstruction  (but  as  he  does 
not  know  that  there  is  non-apprehension  of  obstruction , it  follows 
thatrthcre  is  no  apprehension  of  the  non-apprehension  )." 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA  . 

o {To  ,ihe  above  argument,  the  SiddhBntin  replies] — If  what 
you  say  is  true,  then  that  knocks  the  bottom  completely  out  of 
the  rejoinder  urged  by- you.* 

The  Opponent  accepts,  for  the  sake:  of- argument,  what  the 
. .Sj.r/dhtyifjft  has.  juat  said,  and  then  proceeds  with  the  following 
reasoning 

SOfra.  20 

If  .(.as  yj»u  say even  though  ll\ere  is  * non-apprehen- 
sion of  obstruction, ’.yet  this  ‘ non- apprehension  of  obstruc- 
tion'« lists, — then,  in  that  c*se.- the  mere  non-apprehension 
^.‘obstruction*  cannot  prove  the  non-existence  of  ihe  ‘obs- 
truction’.” 

BHA$YA 

</•’  “That  t»  to  say,  just  as  (according  to  you)  the  ‘non-appre- 
hension of  obstruction'  exists, even  though  it ‘is  not  apprehended, 


ooatruction’,  this  conception  cannot  be  entirely  haaeleta.  , , 

'*■  The  Opponent 'has  declared  that  the  'non-epprehention  of  obitrun- 
tion4  can  be  realised  Intuitively.— If  that  be  *o,‘  then  that  demolUhea  the 
vrbole>  Rojo  bid  er  pat  up  by  hirer?  «■  this  rejoinder4  btiedittelf  entirely  upon 
tfcj  MM-hpp nknicK  of  the  'nai-epprehetnion  of  o bl t ruction’.  Th<  terfn 
•«a<v’abAJo,floil'b»  Btejya  ftand*;  for  ‘jitruaarri’.'  Ktc  Futile  Rejoinder 
contained  on  SO.  19. 
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exactly  in  the  same  manner,  the  ‘obstruction’  alto  exists,  (as 
urged  by  me)*  even''  though  it  is  not  apprehended.  ’ Now  if  yon 
admit  that,  ‘even  though  not  apprehended, — the  non-apprehension 
of  abstraction  exists’, — and  having  admitted  this,  still  go  on  to 
argue  (as  you  have  done  in  Su.  18)  that  ‘as  non-obstruction  is 
apprehended,  it  does  not  exist', — then,  under  such  a system-  of 
conftssion  (and  counter-confession),  there  can  be  no  certainty  as 
to  any  particular  view  being  held  by  any  person.”* 

Sitfro  21* 

[Reply  to  SQ-  19  and  20]— Inasmuch  as  the ^non-appre- 
hension (of  obstruction)’  is  of  tbe  nature  of  ‘negation  of 
apprehension  (of  obstruction)’,  the  reason  (put  forward  in 
Sfl.  l9)  is  not  a true  one. 

BHA$YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  that  which  is  apprehended  (by  means  of 
a positive  Instrument  of  Cognition)  is  accepted  as  existing,'  while 
that  which  is not-apprehended  (i.  e.,  apprehended  only' by  mea'ne 
of  a negotioe  Instrument  of  Cognition)  is' regarded  as  non-existent. 
Such  being  the  case,  that  which  is  of  the  nature  of  (he  ‘negatibh 
of  apprenhension'  should  be  regarded  (by  all  parties)  as  a non- 
entity. Now  [turning  to  the  case  in  question]  ‘non-apprehension’ 
is  merely  the  ‘negation  of  apprehension’;  and  being  purely  nega- 
tive in  its  character  (and  as  such  having  no  positive  form),  it 
cannot  be  apprehended  (by  means  of  any  posilioe  Instrument  of 
Cognition).  On  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  obstruction  is  (accor- 
ding to  you)  an  existent  (positive)  entity,  there  should  lie  appre- 
hension of  it ; — as  a matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not-apprehended', 
— hfchce  (he  conclusion  is  ’ that  it  is  non-existent.  ‘Uhflir  the 
circumstances,!  it  is  not  right  to  assert  that  ‘the  ifori-apprdfafctf- 


, * Sutras  19  and  20  are  meant  to  point  out  that  the  reasoning  urged, 
the  Siddhantin  in  Su.  18  is  non-rentfuiiee.  —Tdtparyp. 

For  ' protipauimyamah'  in  the  Bhdtya.  the  Bh&iyacandra  read  a 'prati- 
siyamty,  and  explains  it  ia  motpakfapratiftdkasiyawal)-,  according  t»  thii 
the  paaiage  meant — 'it  dots  not  ruitisarilyjolloto  that  it  it  ma.  vifzq  tflfit-'V 
wrong,  and  not  your:.'  . ,l 

t ia  ihe  right  reading  for  9^.  i i ••  i.  '< 
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sion  of  obstruction  csnnot  prove  :the  non-existence  of  the 
obstruction'  (as  urged  by  the  Opponent  in  SO.  20).* 
INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

[The  SiddOntinf  asks] — When  you  declare  Sound  to  be 
eternal,  on  what  grounds  do  you  base  this  declaration  ? 

[The  Opponent  answers] — 

Sura  22 

(A)  “Because  of  intangibility." 

__  bha§ya 

"We  have  seen  that  Akoia,  which  is  intangible,  is  eternal ; 
hence  it  follows  that  Sound  is  also  so." 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA9YA 

The  reason  put  forward  by  the  Purvapskfin,  is  ‘inconclusive1 
(non-concomitant  with  the  Probandum)  in  both  ways;  for  (1)  the 
Atom  is  tangible  and  yet  eternal  [which  shows  that  intangibility  is 
hot  the  invariable  concomitant  of  etemality],  and  (2)  Motion  ia 
intangible  and  yet  non-etemal  (which  shows  that  etemality  ia  not 
always  concomitant  with  mfangi&i/if?].  Against  the  reasoning 
"because  Sound  is  intangible,  therefore  it  is  eternal" — we  have 
the  next  SQtra  pointing  out  an  instance  to  the  contrary:  (Motion), 
which  ia  similar  to  the  Subject  (Sound),  ia  ‘intangible* — 

Slttra  23 

The  reasoning  ia  not  right,  because  Motion  (which  ia 
‘intangible’)  is  ‘non-eternal’. 

BHA$YA 

And  the  next  5(Urn  cites  another  instance  to  the  contrary  : 
(the  Atom),  which  ia  dissimilar  to  the  Subject  (Sound,  in  being 
tangi&M — 

Soira  24 

The  reasoning  ia  not  right,  because  the  Atom  (which  ia 
‘tangible’)  ie  ‘eternal’. 

BHA9YA 

Both  these  examples  (cited  in  SO.  23  and  24)  show  that  the 
reasoning — 'because  Sound  is  intangible  (it  should  be  eternal)’ — 
is  not  valid. 

• This  assumption  of  the  Opponent  annot  be  right ; beauic,  at  just 
shown,  the  non-apprehcn«ion  of  in  entity  doe*  prove  it»  non -tauten  ce. 

t The  Bh&iyacnndra  urrontfly  attributes  this  question  to  the  '5ip_va 
pupil.  It  is  clearly  addressed  to  the  Opponent  by  the  SiddKSntin. 
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INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

[The  Oppooent  ttys} — “in  that  case,  the  following  is  the 
reason  (for  Sound  being  regarded  as  eternal) — 

SlUra  25 

(B)  “Because  of  its  being  imparted” — 

“A  thing  that  is  imparted  is  found  to  be  constant ; and  as 
Sound  is  imparled,  by  the  Teacher  to  the  Pupil,  it  should  be 
regarded  as  constant 

Snira  26 

This  alto  ia  not  a valid  reason;  because  Sound  is  not 
found  to  exist  in  the  space  intervening  between  the  two 
persons. 

BHASYA 

What  is  there  to  indicate  the  existence  of  Sound  in  the  space 
intervening  between  the  person  imparting  (the  word-sounds) 
and  the  person  to  whom  they  are  imparted  ? 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

[The  Opponent  answers]— ‘‘It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
only  a thing  that  persists  (such  as  gold  etc.)  that  can  leave  the 
imparter  and  go  over  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  imparted.  So 
that— 

SUfra  27 

“ In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  (Sound)  is  taught,  (the 
validity  of)  the  reason  cannot  be  gainsaid." 

BHASYA 

“ What  indicates  the  persistence  of  Sound  is  the  fact  that  if 
is  taaght ; if  the  Sound  did  not  continue  to  exist,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  it  to  be  taught." 

Sotra  28 

In  accordance  with  the  two  views,  'being  taught’  may 
mean  one  thing  or  another  ; hence  the  argument  fails  to 
meet  the  objection  (urged  by  us).* 

BHA5YA 

That  Word-Sounds  are  taught  is  admitted  by  both  parties. 
But  the  doubt  still  remains,  as  to  whether  in  the  ‘teaching*,  the 
Sound  that  originally  subsisted  in  the  Teacher  goes  over  to  the 

* The  NySyaiutimbandha  as  also  Bhdfyciandra,  mention*  thi*  ■*  ■ 
Sutra  i»H  it ;«  also  found  in  Sutra  Mss.  A and  B. 
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Pupil, — or  when  the  Pupil  is  taaght , he  only. imitates  what  he  finds 
in  the  Teacher,  as  iG  the  case  with- the  teaching  of  Dancing ; and 
by  reason  of  thU  doubt,  icing  tahghi  cannot  be  a valid  basis  for 
the  inference  of  Sound  being  “imparted.” 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA  . 

. [The  ..Opponent  aaya] — "Well,  in  that  case  the  following 
shall  be  the  reason  (proving  the  persistence  of  Sound)” — 

Stllra  29 

“ Because  there  is  repetition." 

...  BHASYA 

“As  a matter -of  fact,  we  have  found  that  what  is.  repeated 
persists  j c.  g.,  when  one  sees  a certain  colour  five  times,  repeat- 
edly, it  means  that  what  is  seen  is  the  same  Colour  that  persists 
during  all  that  time  we  have  similar  repetitions  in  connection 
with  Sound  ; e.  g.,  people  epeak  of  having  read  a certain  Chapter 
ten  times  or  twenty  times  , which  must  mean  that  there  is  repeated 
reading  of  what  persists  during  all  that  time.” 

Surd  30 

Thia  cannot  be  right  ; for  the  term  ‘repetition’  is  used 
figuratively  also,  in  cases  where  the  things  concerned  are 
different  (not  the  tame). 

BHA§YA 

. Even  incases  where  it  is  not  the  same  thing  .persisting  all 
the  same,  people  apeak  of  ‘repetition';  e.  g.,  in  such  assertions  jig 
— ‘please  dance  finice’,  ‘please  dance  thrice',  ‘he  danced  twice', 
‘he  danced  thrice',  ‘he  offers  the  Agnihotra  twice’,  ‘he  eats  itpiee’ 
[fn  all  which  case*  the  acta,  of  dancing,  offering  and  eating  spoken 
of  as  ‘repeated*  are  not  the  same,  the  first  dancing  being  different 
from  the  second  dancing  and  so  forth.] 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA5YA 

"'The  fedporTe it’s  masoning  hiving  been  thus  shown  to  be 
tasea  "upon  ’false" rp  remises!  jie  proceeds ' to'  ‘ object  (by  verbal 
casuistry)  to  the  use  of  the  term  anya’,  ’different.1’  " ' ’ 

Sn/rp  3J 

. "When  a thing  is  'different',  it  is  ‘different’  from  some- 
thing that  ia  ‘different’  (from  it); — end  what  is  'different;' 
from  the  ‘different’  must  be  ‘non-different’ so  that  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  regarded  as  (purely)  'diffeient.'  " 
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BHA$YA 

That  whiclv.you  regard  as  'different’  is  non-iifjerent  from 
itself  ; hence  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  'different';  [and,  as  the 
Sutra  says,  what  i3  different  from  the  'different'  is  non-different 
also;  hence  that  also  cannot' be  regarded  as 'different'];  so  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  anything  being  regarded  as  (purely) 
‘different’.  Hence  what  has  been  urged  (in  SO.  29) — that  'the 
term  repetition  is- used  figuratively  alao  in  cases  where  the  things 
concerned,  are  different’— is  not  right.  [The  very  conception  of 
'difference'  being  .impossible]. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

In  answer  to  the  Opponent  who  has  objected  to  the  use  of  a 
word  (by  the  Siddhfintin,  in  Su.  29),  the  Siddhintin  urges  an 
Objection  against  the  use  of  a word  (by  the  Opponent  himself,  in 
80t  30)— 1 . 

Safra  32 

If  there  is  no  conception  of  the 'different',  there  can  be 
none  of  ‘non-difference’;  ns  the  two  conceptions  arc  mutually 
relative. 

BHASYA 

-You  are  urging  that  the  'different’  is  'non-different';  and 
juvinp.juiged  that  you  deny  the  conception  of  the  ‘different’, 
you- yet -admit  the  conception  xtl  the  'non-different';  and  you 
yourself  actually  use  the  term  ‘non-different.’  But  as  a matter  of 
^ct, ‘non-different’  is  a coippound,word-nwhere  the. word  ‘differ- 
ent’ is  compounded  with  the  negative  panicle ‘non v now  *f  the 
second  term  of  the  compound  ie  impossible  (i.e_  without,  a,  re^J 
denotation),  with  what  would  the  negative  particle  be  compound-) 
ed  ? In  fact,  of  the  two  terms  ‘different’  and  ‘non-different’,  one 
i^oagij}le  ,onJy  in  relation  to  ,t^e  ,,Qtij$r.  A.^tye,,  whep;  yog  say 
fjftt  ‘the;c(ia  flothing  that  <;an  be  regaled.  an,  ffcforwif:, 

what  if  not  quite  right.  psf 

■ ' - ■ ■ INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA  ^ 

■-.Hi., (The  Opponent  puts  forward  another  argument  in  feopport  of 
die  eternality  of  Sound)— "Well,  now,  we  must  accept  the ^SotlfM 
to' be  eternal,—  1 ' 
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Sotra  33 

"also*  because  we  do  no!  perceive  any  cause  for  ila 

destruction”. 

bhasya 

“ Whatever  thing  is  non-eternal,  its  destruction  is  brought 
about  by  some  cause  ; e.  g.,  the  destruction  of  the  Clod  of  earth 
is  brought  about  by  the  disruption  of  its  component  particles 
now  if  Sound  were  non-eternal,  we  should  certainly  perceive  the 
cause  of  its  destruction  ; — as  a matter  of  fact  however,  we  do  not 
perceive  any  such  causet  (of  the  destruction  of  Sound) ; — hence 
it  follows  that  Sound  is  eternal.” 

[Answer  to  the  above  argument.] 

Stlira  34 

Inasmuch  as  we  do  not  find  any  cause  for  Sound  not 
being  heard,  it  would  mean  that  (if  Sound  ia  eternal)  it 
should  he  heard  always. 

BHASYA 

Just  as  not  finding  any  cause  for  its  destruction,  you  argue 
that  Sound  should  be  eternal, — in  the  same  manner,  not  finding 
any  cause  for  its  not  being  heard  (when  it  exists),  we  can  argue 
that  Sound  (being  eternal)  should  be  always  heard.  “But  the 
non-hearing  of  Sound  (at  times)  i6  due  to  the  absence  of  a mani- 
fester  (of  it)."  The  hypothesis  of  the  ‘manifested  has  been 
already  exploded.  And  such  being  the  case,  if  there  is  non-hearing 
of  the  existing  Sound,  even  without  a cause  (of  this  non-hearing), 
in  the  same  manner,  there  would  also  be  destruction  of  the  exist- 
ing Sound  even  without  a cause  (of  that  destruction).  And  as 
for  being  contrary  to  all  apparent  facts, — that  applies  equally  to 
both  the  contingencies, — of  causeless  destruction,  as  well  as  cause- 
less non-hearing. 

Sotra  35 

But  (in  reality)  we  do  perceive  it  (the  cause  of  the  des- 
truction of  Sound ) ; so  that  the  said  non -apprehension  (of 

• The  Nfdyaiuclmbat&a  and  the  Puri  Ml.  of  SOtra  both  read  » 'dm' 
here- 

+ The  Bh&iyacaiJra  construes  the  Sutra  >•  ‘vindiakdrantna  amtpalab- 
dhih,'  which  can  only  mean — 'the  non-appreheniion  of  sound  ia  due  to  tha 
cause  of  destruction.'  This  interpretation  is  not  supported  either  by  the 
Bhdfya  o r by  the  Varlika. 
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■uch  cause)  being  false,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a valid 
reason. 

BFU§YA 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Sound  is 
actually  apprehended  by  means  of  Inference  ; so  that  the  ‘non- 
apprehension of  the  cause  of  destruction’  being  non-exijfenf, 
false,— the  reason  put  forward  (by  the  Opponent  in  Su.  32)  is  not 
a valid  one  ; being  just  like  the  reason  in  the  reasoning  'this 
animal  is  a horse  beeaase  it  has  horns / 

"Whet  is  that  by  means  of  which  you  infer  the  said  cause  of 
destruction  ?” 

It  is  the  established  fact  of  there  being  a series  of  Sounds  (in 
the  case  of  every  Sound  uttered)  [from  which  we  infer  the 
presence  of  causes  of  destruction  of  Sound].  We  have  already 
shown  that  (in  the  case  of  every  Sound)  there  is  a aeries  of 
Sounds ; which  means  that  by  means  of  conjunction  and  dis- 
junction one  Sound  produces  another  Sound,  thin  again  produces 
another,  and  so  on  ; — now  in  this  series  of  Sounds,  that  (succeed- 
ing) Sound  which  is  the  product  destroys  that  (preceding)  Sound 
which  is  its  cause  [so  that  every  Sound  of  the  series  is  destroyed 
by  that  which  follows  it] ; and  what  destroys  the  final  Sound  of 
the  series  is  the  conjunction  or  impact  of  an  obrtructing  sub- 
stance • [That  such  is  the  case  is  vouched  for  by  our  experience]; 


* This  sentence  has  exercised  the  minds  of  commentators.  As  the 
passage  Hands  it  clearly  means  that  it  is  the  Sound  that  comee  into  contia 
with  the  obstructing  substance  and  is  thereby  destroyed.  Now  this  goes 
■gainst  the  VaithUika  doctrine  that  no  quality  can  subsist  in  a quality ; 
whence  Sound  being  a quality  cannot  hare  conjunction,  which  alio  ii  a quality. 
Hence,  ai  the  PcriladM  remarks,  finding  the  passage  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  Vtiiftjiks  doarine,  the  i iiparya  provides  the  explanation  that 
destroy#  the  Sound  is  ‘the  impact  with  the  obstacle’  of,  not  So and,  but  the 
AWa,  the  material  or  constituent  cause  of  Sound  ; so  that  what  happen  ;« 
that  this  impact  of  Akdio  with  a denser  substance  renders  it  impable  of 
functioning  as  the  constituent  cause  of  further  Sound*,  and  the  immaterial 
cause  of  the  initial  Sound — in  the  shape  of  the  contact  of  the  iiick  with  the 
drum— having  ceased,  there  it  nothing  to  start  the  series  afresh  ; and  the 
result  is  that  the  final  Sound,  and  along  with  it,  the  ‘aeries  of  Sounds,  ja 
diitroytd.  The  Nyiyohondali  on  Pmhasttpida  (P-  209)  takes  the  contact  0f 
the  obstacle  to  belong  to  Air,  which  is  the  efficient  cause,  the  ■maekireu 
of  Sound.  The  Bhdtyacandra  also  gives  the  same  explanation  as  the  T&lparja. 
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for  instance,  we  find  that  in  a case  where  a man,  though  close  by, 
fails  to  hear  a Sound  emanating  on  the 'other  side  of  a wall ; 
while  even  though  the  man  is  at  a distance,  he  does  hear  the 
Sound,  if  there  is  no  obstacle  intervening.  Then  again,  when  a 
bell  Is  rung,  what,  is  heard  is  a continuous  series  of  Sounds,  as  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  several  Sounds  heard  are  of  varying 
degrees  of  loudness  or  dullness  ; now  if  Sound  were  eternal,  it 
would  be  necessary, — in  order  to  account  for  this  continuous 
series  of  audition — to  postulate  an  equally  permanent  Soand- 
manif ester  abiding  either  in  the  Bell  or  in  the  Sound-series  or  in 
something  eke  ; [it  would  be  necessary  to  find  some  such  cause] 
as  it  has  to  be  explained  how,  the  Sound  remaining  the  same 
(exd\ypclhesi),  there  is  a diversity  in  the  hearing  (as  evinced  by 
the  varying  degrees  of  intensity  perceived).  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Sound  is  (regarded  as)  non-eternal,  [the  said  phenomenon 
can  be' explained  by  the  hypothesis  that]  there  appears  (at  each 
stage  of  the  Series)  a fresh  cause  in  the  shape  of  a certain  conti- 
nuous stream  of  momentum,  more  or  less  forcible,  subsisting  in 
the  Bell  (as  long  as  the  Sound  continues  to  be  heard) ; which  acts 
as  an  aid  to  the  contact  producing  the  initial  Sound  and  by 
reason  of  this  continued  appearance  of  causes,  there  appears  the 
Series  of  Sounds  ; 'and  the'greater  or  less  force  of  the  tnomenturh 
gives  rise  to  the  greater  or  Teas  intensity  of  the  Sound  ; and  this 
accounts  for  the  aforesaid  diversity  of  audition  * 
INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

[The  Opponent  says] — “But  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  such 
further  cause  (of  Sound)  as  ‘Momentum’  is  ever  perceived  ; and 
as  it  is  not  perceived,  it  cannot  exist.”  [The  answer  to  this,  is 
* Sound  itself,  if  eternal,'  cannot  have' tnv  diversity,  either  'natural  or 
accidental  l-‘-ss  will  be  explained  later  on.  *As  for  the  ^ctdlrion  or  Staring, 
ho  diversity  In  this  would  be  possible  if  the  Sound  were- only  mam/tiied  by 
some  manifester  abiding  in  either  the  Bell  or  tome  Other  thing..  It  may  be 
held  tint  what  are  heard  at  of'vtrying  degrees  of  Intensity  are  to  many 
distinct  Sounds.  But  in  that  case,  they  should  all  be  heard  simultaneously; 
ta  ell  of  them  have  been  manifested  by  the  aamr  stroke  of-  the  Bell,  end 
there  1*  nothing  else  that  could  create  a diversity.  If  however  it  be  held 
that  the  Sobnds  are  proditfed-^eiAt  only  manifested — by  the  stroke  of  the 
Bell,— which  shows  itself,  in  a series  of -momentum,— the  diversity  in  the 
hearing  is  easily  explained  ; the  Sounds  themselves  being  diverse,  having 
been  brought  by  the  diverse  momenta  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity.— 
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Inasmuch  the  cessation  of  Sound  follows  from  tbe  touch 
of  such  a cause  as  the  ‘Hand’  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  there 
is  non-perception  (of  the  Momentum).* 

BHASYA 

A motion  of  the  Hand  brings  about  its  contact  with  the  Bell 
(while  it  is  resounding);  and  upon  this  contact  no  further  sound- 
series  is  perceived  ; this  is  what  explains  the  fact  that  no  further 
sound  (of  that  series)  is  heard.  And  the  inference  in  this  case 
is  that  the  touch  of.  the  striking  substance  (Hand)  puts  a check 
upon  some  cause  other  than  the  original  cause  that  gave  rise  to 
the  initial  SouDd  [as  this  cause  is  no  longer  present  at  the  time 
that  the  resonance  ceases],— and  thia  other  cause  is  the  Momen- 
tum Uet  up  in  the  manner  described  above); — this  Momentum 
being  checked,  the  Sound-series  is  no  longer  kept  going;— and 
this  series  having  stopped,  there  ia  no  further  hearing.  Thia  is 
analogous  to  the  case  of  the  Arrow,  which  is  found  to  stop,  when 
the  Momentum,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  continuous  motion 
forward,  is  checked  by  the  impact  of  the  substance  struck  hy  the 
arrow  and  further,  in  the  case  of  the  metallic- vessel,,  the 
presence  of  Momentum  is  clearly  indicated,  firstly  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  vibrations  that  could  be  felt  by  touch,  and  secondly 
by  the  touch  of  the  hand  itself. t For  theae  reasons,  it  is  not 
true  that  there  is  no  cognition  of  Momentum  as  an  idditional 
cause  (in  the  continuance  of  Sound). 

* Tbe  translation  of  the  Sun*  it  in  accordance  with  tike  Interpretation 
of  the  BMfya  ; other  comment! cart  have  suggested  a different  explanation, 
—‘Inasmuch  a*  we  find  the  Sound'  of  the  Bell  to  ceaae  when  the  Bell  ia 
touched  by  the  hand  (while  it  ie  rebounding),  it  ia  not  right  to  ay  that  'we 
never  perceive  e cause  for  the  destruction  of  Sound’  ;-thie  being  en  answer 
tn  the  general  PQrvmpehsa  question  that  “at  we  can  never  find  e cause  that 
dettroyt  Sound,  we  cannot  regard  Sound  to  be  destructible.” 

t A»  the  pottage  stands — and  all  Mtt.  reed  it  ea  such— the  above  ie 
the  better  interpretation.  But  it  givet  better  sense  if  we  read  tbe 

construction  being  S I Pm  wl  Bffr 

fcsti'Cll'i'fl  •d't  W ' fr’-lf  ; that  ia,— 'In  the  rue  of 
metalih  Vessels-  it  ia  found  that  when  they  are  touched  by  the  hind,  there  ia 
a cessation  of  vibration  let  up  in  them,  and  this  cessation  of  vibration 
clearly  proves  that  there  has  been  a continuous  momentum  at  work.’ 
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Further,  if  the  mere  fact  of  the  cause  of  its  destruction 
not  being  perceived  were  to  prove  that  a thing  still  abides,— 
then  that  thing  (e.g.,  the  audition  of  Sound)  also  would  bate 
to  be  regarded  as  eternal. 

BHA§YA 

If  it  be  held  that  when  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  a 
thing  is  not  perceived,  that  thing  should  be  regarded  as  still 
abiding, — and  as  abiding,  it  should  be  eternal, — then,  in  regard 
to  Sound-hearings,  which  you  hold  to  be  only  so  many  manifesto, 
lions  of  Sound,  as  you  do  not  point  out  any  cause  of  dcstructi  on 
it  would  follow,  from  this  non-indication  that  the  said  hearings 
continue  to  abide,  and  as  such  should  be  regarded  as  eternal. 
If  this  be  not  so,  then  it  U not  right  to  argue  (as  the  Opponent 
has  done)  that,  “because  the  destruction  of  Sound  is  not  perceiv- 
ed, it  must  be  regarded  as  abiding,  and  hence  eternal." 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

[The  Saiikhya  comes  forward  with  his  objection  against  the 
Nyiya  view  of  Sound] — ■“  (In  the  case  of  bell-ringing)  we  find  that 
the  Resonance  subsists  in  the  same  substratum  with  the  Vibration; 
and  hence  it  ceases,  like  the  Vibration,  upon  the  removal  of  its 
cause  by  the  hand-touch  ; — if  on  the  other  hand,  the  Resonance 
subsisted  in  another  substratum  (and  not  in  the  same  substratum 
with  the  Vibration),  then  on  the  touch  of  the  striking  object 
(Hand),  what  would  cease  would  be  that  which  subsists  in  the 
time  substratum  (and  not  the  Resonance,  which  ex-hypolhesi, 
subsists  in  another  substratum).  iFor  this  reason,  Sound  must  be 
regarded  as  subsisting  in  the  sounding  substance,  wherein  the 
vibrations  subsist, — that  is,  in  the  Air, — and  not  in  Ahaia,  as 
held  by  the  Naiygyika].” 

[In  answer  to  this,  we  have  the  following  Sutra] — 


* This  SOcra  revert*  to  the  Purvapakfa  argument  put  forward  in  SQ-  30. 

1*1*1  'i5~l'TTl  — lays  the  T&tparya.  "The  tame 

argument  that  the  Opponent  had  urged  in  auppori  ol  the  elerrality  of  sound 
the  SiddhSntin  now  turn*  io  support  of  the  continuity  of  i ound -audition . 
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Inasmuch  at  (the  substratum  of  Sound)  it  intangible 
the  aaid  objection  (against  Sonnd  subsisting  in  Akit  a)  jQei 
not  hold. 

BHA?YA 

The  Sufikhya  objects  to  the  view  that  Sound  it  a quality 
subsisting  in  A i&Sa;  but  this  objection  cannot  be  maintained, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  substratum  of  Sound  (i.e.  ^g^’) 
is  intangible.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  the  Sound-aerje, 
is  perceived  even  at  a time  when  there  it  no  perception  of  kny_ 
thing  possessing  Colour  and  other  qualities;  which  shows  that 
Sound  has  for  ita  substratum  a substance  which  is  intangible  an<i 
all -pervading, — and  it  does  not  subaist  in  the  same  subatratum 
with  the  Vibrations. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

Further,  it  Is  not  right  to  hold  that  Sound  is  manifested  as 
subsisting  in  each  substance,  along  with  Colour  and  other  quali- 
ties (a*  held  by  the  Sutthhyas).  “Why  ? ” 

Sn/ro  39 

Because,  if  Sound  formed  an  aggregate  (along 
Colour  &c  ), — inasmuch  as  there  are  also  divisions  and  gub- 
di visions  of  it,  [Sound  could  not  be  regarded  aa  ‘manifested’] 
bhA$ya 

The  panicle  ‘cA«\  ‘also’,  points  to  the  presence  of  the  series 
of  Sounds  a«  a further  reason  (for  denying  the  mere  manifestation 
of  Sound) ; which  haa  already  been  explained  (under  Su.  16). 

If  Sounds,  Colours  snd  other  qualities  co-easist  in  each  sub- 
stance, and  form  an  aggregate  (at  held  by  the  SBnkhya),— ,then 
inasmuch  aa  it  is  found  that  in  any  particular  substance,  the 
Colour  or  some  other  quality  is  always  perceived  to  be  of  one  snd 
the  same  kind,  it  would  follow  that  Sound  also  (as  forming  s 
member  of  that  same  aggregate  of  qualities)  should  alwsyg  be 
perceived  to  be  of  one  and  the  same  kind.  And  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  would  be  no  possibility  of — (1)  the  ‘division’ 
or  diversity  involved  in  the  well-known  phenomenon,  that  when 
Sound  appears  in  connection  with  a substance  (the  string  0f  a 
musical  instrument,  for  instance),  it  is  found  to  consist  of  several 
sounds  of  diverse  kinds,  belonging  to  different  notes  (in  the 
musical  scale), — or  (2)  of  the  ‘sub-division’  involved  iQ  tjlc 
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phenomenon,  that  in  the  case-of  the  Sounds  of  the  same  form,  of 
the  sane  kind  and  belonging  to  thd  same  nfueical  - note,  we  per- 
ceive a diversity,  due  to  the  varying  grades  of  intensity.*  [Both 
these  phenomena  would  be  impossible,  in  accordance  with  the 
Siftkhya  theory  ; because]  the  said  phenomena  could  be  possible 
only  if  there  were  several  Sounds  and  they  were  produced-,  and 
not  if  there  is  a single  Sound  and  that  also  is  manifested.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  we  know  that  the  said  'division  and  sub- 
division'do  exist.  So  that  from  the  existence  of  these  divisions 
and  sub-divisions'  we  conclude  that  Sound  cannot  be  manifested 
as  subsisting,  in  each  substance,  along  with  'Colour  and  other 
qualities. 

Section  (3) 

The  Modifications  of  Sound 

Sutras  40-54 

INTRODUCTORY  BH*$YA 

Sound  is  of  two  kinds — Letter-sounds  and  Sound  in  general 
(Noiae).t  - Now  in  regard  to  Letter-sounds— 

* The  BhAfyacandra  explain*  'division'  at  ‘division  into  Letters'  and 
'sub-division'  as  'Sound  and  Resonance. ' 

t 'Letter-sound'— in  the  shape  of  a,  ft  Sec. ; ®nd  'noise1— the  sound 
produced  by  conch-blowing,  says  Praiaitap&da. 

Sound  in  general  has  been  dealt  with  up  to  SO.  38.  The  author  now 
takes  up  the  particular  kind  of  Sound,  in  the  shape  of  Letter-sounds,  which 
form  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  enquiry;  as  is  clear  from  the  feet  chat 
die  Sound -modifications  dealt  with  are  only  those  pertaining  to  Letter- 
sounds. — Titparya. 

The  connection  of  the  present  section  with  what  has  gone  before  it  thus 
explained  by  the  Titparya  : — The  SiiiUiya  view,  that  ‘Sound  is  manifested 
si  co-existing  with  Colour  end  other  qualities’,  having  been  refuted,— the 
some  SAAkhya  turns  round  with  the  view  that,  "though  Sound  may  not  bo 
eternal,  in  the  sente  of  continuing  to  exist  in  the  Mine  unchanged  form,  yet 
it  could  be  eternal  in  tbe  sense  that  it  continues  to  crift  and  undergo  modi- 
fications ; just  in  the  same'  manner  at  Primordial  Matter  is  regarded  as 
tUrnal ; just  as  gold  remains  gold  even  in  its  endless  modifications ; and  in 
support  of  this  view  we  may  cue  the  grammatical  laws  of  lapdhi,  by  which 
Letter-sounds  undergo  certain  modifications-"  With  a view  TO  demolish  this 
view,  the  Author  proceeds  to  show  that,  in  the  case  of  Letter-sounds,  there 
is  no  such  modification,  or  transmutation,  as  would  justify  us  in  regarding 
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There  arises  a doubt,  because  there  is  mention  of  both 
‘modification' , and  ‘substitution’. 

BHA$YA 

In  connection  with  the  expression  'dadhyatra'  (as  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  'dadhi'  and  1 atra ’)  some*  people  hold 
that  the  T (in  ‘dadki’)  renounces  its  own  form  and  takes 
the  from  of  ‘ya’, — the  sense  of  this  view  being  that  [what  the 
grammatical  law  lays  down  is  that,  when  i is  followed  by  o] 
there  is  a modification  (of  i into  ya). — Otheret,  however,  hold  that 
what  happens  is  that,  the  Y having  been  used  (in  the  expression 
‘dadhi  atra’),  it  gives  up  its  place,  and  in  the  place  thus  vacated 
the  letter  ‘yo*  comes  to  be  used  (in  the  expression  ' dadhi-atrd), — 
the  sense  of  this  latter  view  being  that  [what  the  grammatical 
law  means  is  that]  when  i and  a are  in  juxtaposition,  we  use  ya 
and  not  /,  so  that  there  is  substitution  (of  ya  in  place  of  i).  Both 
these  opinions  have  been  held  (in  connection  with  the  grammati- 
cal law  embodied  in  Pinini’s  cutras,  ‘Iko  yanaci’  6.1,77).  So  that 
one  does  not  know  what  the  truth  is  [unless  he  carries  on  a full 
enquiry  into  the  matter]. 

The  true  view  is  that  there  is  substitution. 

(A)  As  regards  the  theory  of ‘modification’, — as  a matter  of 
fact,  we  do  not  perceive  any  continuity  or  persistence  ; so  that 
there  can  be  no  inference  of ‘modification’.  If  there  were  some 
sort  of  persistence  (of  the  i-sound,  even  in  the  form  'dadhyatra'), 
it  would  show  that  something  of  it  (some  part  of  its  character) 
had  ceased  and  something  else  come  in  ; and  this  might  justify 
the  inference  that  there  is  ‘modification’  as  a matter  of  fact, 
however,  no  such  persistence  is  ever  perceived  hence  the 
conclusion  is  that  there  is  no 'modification' .§ — (B)  Secomfi.v,  we 

• The  Bhityatandra  attributes  this  view  to  the  follower*  of  Kalfpa  1 
and  quotes  a KdlipaSutra. 

t Thi  follmsm  <4  Pdniiri — asys  the  Bhdfyacandro. 

i In  the  well-known  cases  of  'rood  ifitat  ion' — e.g.  when  a lump  of  gold 
is  transmuted  into  a pair  of  ear-rings  or  bracelets— they  are  regarded  a* 
'modification',  because  whatever  the  particular  shape,  through  everyone  of 
them  the  character  of  ‘Gold*  persists.  But  in  'ya'  (in  'dadhyatra')  we  do  not 
find  any  such  periiitinci  of  the  T-sound  ; so  that  this  cannot  be  a au  of 
‘mod  ification ' — Tdlparya . 
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find  that  the  two  letters  (f  and  ya)  being  amenable  to  different 
inUrumentaLforce6,  the  utterance  of  one  is  possible  without  the 
utterance  of  the  other  ; that  is.  to  6ay,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
lettet  *»’  is  amenable  to  the  instrumentality  of  what  is  called  the 
'-Open  articulation’  (applicable  to  vowels),  while  the  letter  .‘ya’  is 
amenable  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  'slightly  touched  articula- 
tion’(applicable  to  semi-vowels^ ; so  that  these  two  letters  are 
pronouncible  by  two  different  kinds  of  ’effort’,  called  ’instru- 
mentality'; and  this  is  what  makes  it  possible  for  one  of  them, 
being  uttered  while  the  other  is  not  uttered  [and  all  this  shows 
that  ya  is  only  the  substitute,  and  not  the  modification , of  «']*. — 
(C)  Thirdly,  the  case  in  question  (that  of  ya  in  dadhyatra)  is 
exactly  analogous  to  that  where  there  is  no  ‘modification1  ; that 
is  to  say,  there  are  cases  where  i and  ya  are  not  ‘modifications' 
at’all  (even  according  to  you)  ; e.g.,  in  such  expressions  as  (a) 
'yatatl',  'yacchaii',  and  ‘prityamsta’  (where  there  can  be  no  chance 
of  ya  being  a 'modification'  at  all),  and,  'ihOrah',  ‘ idam ’ (where  i 
remains  ttself,  without  undergoing  any  change  at  all)  ; — and 
there  are  well-marked  cases  where  the  two  do  appear  like  ‘modi- 
fications* ; e.g.  (which  is  derived  from  the  root  ‘ya/’,'  and 

in  which  therefore,  the  f appears  in  the  place  of  the  ya  in  the 
root)  and  ‘dadhyOhara’  which  is  the  altered  form  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  'dadhi'  and  ‘tthara’,  (of  which  the  i is  changed 
into  ya)— Now  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  both  these  cases,  (of  the 
utterance  of  ya  or  /,  appearing  by  itself  or  as  'modification'),  the 
effort  of  the  speaker  is  precisely  the  same,  and  precisely  the 

• ■ The  ParUmUhi  remarks — The  term  'vikira'  in  the  pretent  context  does 
Dot-stand  for  ‘transmutation,'  the  total  destruction  of  one  thing  and  the 
apporan®  in  its  place  of  another  thing  ; as  no  luch.'oitara’  is  admitted  by 
the  SddJ^yit ; it  stands  for  that  thangt  in  which  the  basic  element  remain- 
ing the  same,  its  characteristics  appear  and  disappear.  And  aa  there  is  no 
stich.  basic  element  of  which  'i'  could  be  a character ii tic  detail, — no  ‘modi- 
fication’ an  So  possible  in  this  aw. 

* If  ya  were  the  modification  of  i,  the  forces  necessary,  for  its  utterance 
would  be  the  lame  as  those  necessary  f Jr  the  u lie  ran®  of  ■ ; as  a matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  for®  that  is- put  into  operation,  for  the  uttering  of  ya,  is 
that  in  the  form  of  the  effort  ailed  ‘slightly. touched  articulation' ; while  in 
the  a be  of  i,  the  effort  is  that  called  ‘dptn  articulation’.  Thus  it  is  that  for 
the  Uttering  of  ya  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a previous  utterance  of  i.  And 
this  would  not  be  possible  if  ye  Were  » of  i. 
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same  also  is  the  hearing  of  the  hearer.  All  this  shows  that  (in’ 
ldodhyatra')  we  have  substitution  (of  30,  and  not  modification 
of  i).* — (D)  Fourthly,  there  is  no  perception  of  it  in  actual  usage. 
That  is  to  say,  in  actual  usage,  i is  never  perceived  a6  becoming 
ya  ;t  what  is  perceived,  however,  is  that  ya  is  used  in  the  place 
where  i had  been  used  before.  From  this  also  it  follows  that  ya 
is  not  a 'modification'  of  i.§ 

The  denial  of  ya  being  the  'modification'  of  i does  not  set 
aside  the  grammatical  law  (that  ‘ih  followed  by  ach  becomes  yo/j’ 

— PSpini,  6-1-771.  That  is  to  sty,  even  in  accordance  with  the 
view  that  letters  do  not  undergo  modifications,  it  is  not  impossible 
to  have  the  grammatical  law  (of  letter-changes). — which  contin- 
gency (of  impossibility  of  the  law)  should  compel  us  to  admit  the 
'modification'  of  letters.  As  a matter  of  fact,  one  letter  is  not 
the  product  of  another  letter  ; e.g.  ya  is  not  produced  from  i,  nor. 
is  i produced  from  ya  ; each  letter  emanatss  from  a distinct  spot 
in  the  organ  of  speech  and  is  the  outcome  of  a distinct  articula- 
tion ; so  that  the  correct  view  is  that  what  happens  (in  the  ca6e 
of  changes)  is  that  one  1 s uttered  in  the  place  of  another  [Hence 
what  the  grammatical  law  ‘iko  yanaci'  means  is  that  when  > and  a 
are  in  juxtapasition,  we  should  use  ya  in  the  place  of  i,  and  not 
that  i is  modified  into  ya  ] . And  only  if  these  two  facts  were 
otherwise,  could  the  change  in  question  be  regarded  either  as  a 
‘modification’,  or  as  a case  of  'one  being  produced  out  of  the 
other'.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  these  two  facts  are  not 
otherwise.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  ‘modifica- 
tion’ of  letters. 

(E)  JuBt  as  the  'modification'  of  a group  of  letters  is  not, 
possible,  so  is  the  'modification'  of  a single  letter  also  not 

• The  effort  decenary  for  the  uttering  of  ya  in  ‘yaiaU‘  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  necessary  for  its  uttering  in  the  expression  ‘dadhyatra’ ; 
similarly  the  effort  required  for  uttering  i in  ‘idam’  is  the  same  as  thst 
required  for  its  uttering  in  ’iftcS’ ; which  shows  that  the  'ya'  in  both  cases 
is  of  the  same  kind  ; t.  «.  just  as  in  ‘yalaW,  the  ya  is  not  a 'roodifiration', 
SO  in  ‘dadhyatra’  also  it  is  not  s modification,  and  so  on. 

t B.  g;  we  perceive  the  gold  becoming  the  bractitt.—Bhdfyacandra. 

$ In  the  case  of  the  well-known  esse  of  'modification'  of  milk  into 
curd,  we  esn  perceive  the  milk  becoming  curd  ; in  the  same  manner  w». 
should  perceive  the  i becoming  ya,  if  the  Utter  were  a 'modification' of  i. 
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passible.  In  accordance  with  the  rules — 'the  foot  as  becomes 
' bhu ,'  ‘the  root  brU  becomes  vac’ — where  as  is  changed  into  iAn 
and  ArO  into  vac, — this  change  of  one  set  of  letters  in  the  root 
into  another  set  of  letters  is  not  in  any  case  regarded  either 
as  a modification',  or  as  a case  of  one  being  produced  out  of 
the  other  ; it  is  only  regarded  as  a case  of  one  set  of  letters 
being  used  in  the  place  of  another  set  of  letters; — exactly 
similar  should  be  the  case  when  ooe  letter  (i)  is  changed  into 
another  (ja).* 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

For  the  following  reason  also  letters  cannot  be  regarded 
as  undergoing  ‘modifications’— 

Sutra  41 

Because  the  enlargement  of  the  original  cause  should 
always  involve  a corresponding  enlargement  io  the  modi* 
ficalion. 

BHASYA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  always  find  that  modifications  al- 
ways follow  their  original  base.t  In  the  case  in  question  how- 
ever we  do  not  find  the  ya  following  the  shortness  or  length 
of  the  i [as  whether  the  preceding  i is  long  or  short,  the  ya 
is  always  short] ; — and  it  is  only  if  there  were  such  following 
by  the  ya,  that  we  could  infer  it  to  be  a 'modification'. 

Sutra  42 

[Objection] — “The  reason  just  urged  is  not  a valid 
one ; because,  as  a matter  of  fact.  Modifications  are  found 
to  be  smaller  than,  equal  to  and  larger  than  their  original 
base.” 

BHASYA 

“In  the  case  of  Substances,  we  find  that  some  modifications 
are  smaller  than  their  original  base,  some  are  equal  to  it,  while 

• The  Fariimdafd  formulate*  this  reasoning  a i follow*— 'The  cate  of 
the  change  of  i into  ya  anno*  be  one  of  modification,— beausc  the  two  are 
distinct  letter*,—  just  like  Mil  appearing  in  place  of  <u\ 

t For  inttancr,  the  cloth  made  of  long  yarn*  it  long,  and  that  made  of 
ehotter  vain*  is  shorter — says  the  Bhafyacandra . 
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Borne  are  larger.  In  the  same  manner  ya,  « the  (na(/JylcaJltH1 
(of  the  long  r),  may  be  smaller  (than  ite  basic  cause)/.* 

[The  Vartika  does  nd  notice  this  S«ro  42,] 

SWra  43 

[Answer]—  lnaamuch  as  there  is  (in  th«  Opponent'* 
reasoning)  neither  of  the  two  kinds  of  Probat^  the  mere 
example  cannot  prove  anything. 

(o)  In  the  argument  urged  by  the  Opponent  (jn  ^ 
we  do  not  find  any  Proianr  at  all,— neither  one  *a;mi|a r>  t0 
the  example,  nor  one  ‘dissimilar’  to  it  land  these  9rc  tj,c  on|y 
two  kinds  of  Probans,  as  explained  under  Su.  1-1-34  and  3S] ; — 
(6)  secondly  (though  an  example  has  been  cited)  a rncrc  example, 
unless  taken  along  with  a Probans,  cannot  prove  anything ; — 
(c)  lastly,  as  counter-instances  are  available  (in  auppon  0f  the 
contrary  conclusion),  there  would  be  an  uncertainly  ;n  regard 
to  the  conclusion  (sought  to  be  proved) ; [this  connte pittance 
being  as  follows  : — ] it  sometimes  happens  that  for  the  carrying 
of  a load,  a horse  is  yoked  in  the  place  of  an  W, — an(j  jmt  ag 
in  this  case  the  Horse  is  not  regarded  as  a ‘modifier  0f  tj,e 
Ox,  so,  when  ya  is  used  in  place  of  i,  it  cannot  be  r*gar<jeti  ga  # 
‘modification’  of  i.  And  certainly  there  is  no  such  rule  as  tha* 
a conclusion  can  be  proved  only  by  an  example,  »0(j  not  ^ a 
counter-example. ^ 


• "From  the  small  seed'  of  the  banyan  emanate*  the  lW|4  j,inyin  Uec  . 
while  out  of  the  lime  oorotnut,  which  it  largrr  than  the  h»nyin.lefld>  comes 
out  the  cocoinut  tree,  which  is  imallrr  than  the  banyan  tree ; and  from 
coco* nuts  of  equal  size,  we  get  tree*  of  equal  »=*■”— Titparyg 

It  would  be  more  m keeping  with  the  tort  if  we  h*d  the  (oHo*^ 
examples— (1)  From  the  small  seeds  we  get  the  tree,  which  i,  the  modifia- 
lion  of  the  seed,  and  is  larger  than  it ; (2)  from  a large  »o|umo  0f 
we  get  a small  quantity  of  water,  where  the  water,  the  modificntjni,  of  die 
steam,  is  smaller  in  volume  than  the  tte»m ; and  (3)  whet,  mj[fc  turn* 
curd,  the  modifimtion,  curd,  is  equal  in  volume  to  the  milk. 

The  Bhdfyataedra  gives  the  following  eiamplea  :-(l)  prom  |h# 

I td  gold-pieces,  we  get  the  round  ear-ring  ; (2)  from  smooth  yams  we  get, 

smooth  cloth  ; (3)  from  the  smell  ball  of  cotton  we  get  the  long 

this  shows  that  the  modification  need  not  always  correspond  to  its  origins!. 

t This  SOtra  answers  SO.  41,  txkjo* .it  as  .dvenced  to 

prove  the  conclusion  that  ya  is  a mod  motion  ot  i.  nui  sn  ,,  m ^ ^ 
not  as  an  argument  to  prove  a conclusion,  but  only  si  po^ltln_  , delta 
a fallacy,  in  the  premiss  of  the  Siddhintin  t reasoning.  Th*  JOiWtr  w rj,,J 
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INTRODUCTORY  BHA?YA 

As  regards  the  examples  of  the  ‘modification’  of  Substances, 
cited  by  the  Opponent, — our  answer  is.that  — . 

Sutra  44 

It  is  not  right ; as  ‘modifications'  always  emanate  from 
such  original  bases  as  are  unequal  [and  they  are  always  ip 
conformity  with  these  latter]. 

BRA$YA 

Substances  that  constitute  the  origin  (from  which  modifi- 
cations  emanate)  are  such  as  are  not  equal  (to  them);  and  yet 
the  modifications  are  always  in  conformity  with  their  original 
bases.*  In  the  case  in  question,  however,  we  find  that  the 
letter  ya  is  not  always  in  conformity  with  (does  not  necessarily 
emanate  from)  the  letter  i.t  Hence  the  citing  of  the  example 
of  the  modification  of  substances  is  not  effective  against  us. 

Sutra  45 

[Oi/ec/ion] — “ Juet  as  there  is  diversity  in  the  character 
of  the  modification  of  Substances,  so  is  there  diversity  in  the 
modification  of  Letters  also.” 

BHA$YA 

"Just  as  in  the  case  of  Substances,  the  modification  differs 
from  its  original,  even  though  both  equally  are  Substance, — so  in 
the  case  of  Letters  also,  though  both  equally  are  'Letter,'  yet  the 
modification  differs  from  the  original’’^ 

• E.  g.  Prom  the  small  banyan -seed  emanates  the  large  banyan-tree; 
and  yet  from  that  iced  will  emanate  only  the  banyan,  end  never  the  cocoa- 

t Thia  i a what  we  mean  by  what  we  have  urged  in  SO.  40,  ae  regard! 
the  modification!  following  their  origin! ; and  not  that  the  lergeneae  end 
tmallneat  of  the  modification  follows  those  of  the  origin.  If  we  meant  thia 
latter,  then  alone  could  the  argument  urged  against  ua  by  the  Opponent  in 
SO.  42  be  effective. 

§ "In  the  ate  of  Subatancea  alto  it  ia  not  true  that  the  modifies  lion 
alway a followt  iti  original ; became  at  a matter  of  fact,we  often  find  that 
there  it  a diversity  between  the  modi fical ion  eno  it*  original ; to  that,  even 
though  the  yo  does  not  follow  the  i,  in  itt  length  or  thortneta,  yet  it  may  be 
ita  modification." 

"The  aentc  of  the  argument  it  oa  follows  : When  the  modification  is 
epoken  of  at  following  ita  original,  it  it  meant  that  the  following  or  confor- 
mity ie  absolute  ? — or  that  it  it  only  partial  ? If  the  former,  then  no  tuch 
conformity  would  be  possible  in  the  cate  of  tub  stances  also.  If  the  latter, 
then  in  the  cate  of  Letters  olto,  there  it  conformity  to  far  that  both  are 
‘Letter’.’ 1 — Bkatyaeaudra . 
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[ Answer  ) — That '£80001  be;  as  the  real  ’ character  of 
‘Modification’  is  not  possible  (In  the  case  of  Letters). 

BHA$YA  • - ‘ ' "l 

In  the  case  of  Substances  in  general  we  find  the  character 
of  ‘Modification’  to  be  as  follows : — When  a Substance,  gold  or 
clay,  undergoes  modification,  what  happens  is  that  tbfc  general 
character  of  that  substance  .(Gold  or  Clay)  remaining*  constant, 
one  form  or  Bhape  of  it  (i.e.  the  Lump  of  Gold  or  Clay)  disappears 
and  another  (i.e.  the  Ring  or  the  Jar)  comes  into  existence  ; and 
thi6  latter  they  call  ‘modification. ’ In  the  case  of  Letters  on  the 
other  hand  Uuch  for  instance  as  the  letters  ya  and  i),  there  is  no 
such  general  ‘Letter'-charactcr  which,  remaining  constant, 
would  give  up  its  ‘i'-form  and  take  up  the  ‘jo’-form.*  So.  that, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ox  and  the  Horae,  even  though  both  arc 
'Substance,'  yet,  by  reason  of  the  diversity  in  • their  character, 
one  is  not  regarded  as  the  'modification'  of  another,— simply  .be- 
cause they  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  true  ‘modification*, 
— exactly  in  the  same  manner,  the  letter  ya  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  'modification'  of  the  letter  i ; for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  conditions  of  the  true  ‘modification’  arc  not  fulfilled  in 
this  case. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

For  the  following  reason  also  Letters  cannot  have  modi- 
fications: — 

Soiro  47 

[As  a matter  of  fact ] when  things  have  undergone 
‘modification’,  they  cannot  revert  to  their  original  form . 

BHA$YA 

Reversion  (to  the  original  form)  is.  not  possible  [for  real 
modifications;  e.g.,  Curd  cannot  again  become  Milk].  . "How 
do  you  know  that  ?”  We  know  this  because  there  is  no  proof  ft»r 
such  reversion.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing  to  prove— no 
reasoning  available  for  the  view — that  "what  happens  (in  the  case 

• For  it  is  onlv  Ihe  particular  letter  i that  i«  held  by  the  Opponent  « o 
be  modified  into  another  particular  letter  'ya' \ white  in  the  cate  of  wb- 
ttanceb  the  Gold  lump  becomes  modified  into  the  Gold -ring ; the  Cold- 
chnracur  being  common. — BhifyncanJra . 
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of  the  form  'dadhyatra')  is  that  the  i,  has  become  modified  into  ya, 
and  again  becomes  i (when  the  expression  is  again  stated  in  its 
uncombined  form,  ‘ tfa$hi-aira')\  aod  nof  that  in  the  former  case 
had  been  used  in  the  place  of  i,  and  in  the  latter  case  it 
has  ceased  to  be  so  uaed.”* 

Sflfra  48 

[06/«cfion]— " Inasmuch  as  Gold  and  other  things  do 
revert  to  their  original  form,  the  reason  urged  is  not  a true 
reason  at  all.” 

BHA$YA 

Says  the  Opponent—"  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  no 
reasoning  available  for  our  view: — But  this  is  not  true:  The 
following  is  the  reasoning  that  proves  it : — In  the  case  of  Gold 
we  find  that,  renouncing  the  form  of  the  Ear-ring,  it  takes  the 
form  of  the  Necklet,  and  again  renouncing  the  form  of  the  latter 
it  takes  that  of  the  former  ; exactly  in  the  same  manner,  i hav- 
ing taken  the  form  of  yo,  again  takes  the  form  of  i.” 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

(Our  answer  to  the  above  is  as  follows]— The  reasoning  put 
forward  is  not  valid,  as  it  is  based  upon  premises  that  are  not 
true  ; for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Curd  it  is  found  that  the  Milk, 
having  once  become  Curd,  never  again  reverts  to  the  form  of  the 
Milk . “ What  does  that  prove  ? ’’  It  proves  that  in  the  case 
of  Letters  also  there  is  no  reversion  [and  the  premiss  that  ‘all 
modifications  revert  to  their  original  position',  as  urged  in  Su. 
46,  is  found  not  true  ; there  being  no  such  reversions  in  the  case 
of  Curd]-t 

If  the  meaning  of  the  Opponent's  assertion  is  that  the 
“ reversion  of  ‘ i * is  analogous  to  the  reversion  of  Gold  [so  that 

• The  BhAtyotaniro  cite*  an  example  where  (here  ia  repealed  ‘rever- 
sion* between  i and  yo.  From  ihe  root  ‘dhyui’.  (lo  think)  we  get  the  word 
'dMJi*  (intelligence) ; this  latter  word  being  compounded  with  ‘Apli we  get 
the  form  ‘dhy-ipli’  ( ya  again) ; and  this  compound  it  erplained  aa  'dhl- 
Aplifi’  (i  agi in). 

t Thia  i*  the  answer  to  £0.40 ; if  the  reasoning  therein  urged  ia  meant 
to  prove  that  “there  is  reversion  in  the  case  of  Letters,  because  there  it 
such  in  the  cate  of  all  modifications.*'  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sdtra  is  to 
be  taken  only  as  putting  forward  an  objection  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Siddhiintin,  then  the  answer  is  as  given  in  Sutra  49. 
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what  is  stated  in  SO.  45  is  not  true]  ”, — then  our  answer,  is  that, 
so  [ar  as  the  analogy  of  the  case  of  Gold  is  concerned,— 

SWra  49 

There  is  no  analogy  at  all ; ts  in- the  case  of  the  'modi- 
fications' of  Gold,  the  ‘Gold’-character  is  never  absent.* 

In  the  case  of  Gold  what  happens  in  that  the  Gold  itself 
remaining  the  constant  factor,  it  becomes  different  objects  by 
the  renouncing  of  one  character  (form)  and  the  taking  of 
another.  In  the  case  of  * i ’ on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive any  6uch  common  factor,  in  the  shape  of  Letters  in  gent" 
ral’,  which  could  become  a different  object  by  renouncing  the 
‘i'-form  and  taking  the  'ya’-form.  Hence  the  example  cf  Gold 
is  not  applicable  to  the  case  in  question. 

[Objection] — “But  inasmuchas  the  General  Character  of 
‘Letter*  is  never  absent  [in  either  ‘i*  or  ‘yo‘],  it  is  not  right  to 
deny  the  ‘modification  of  LetteisV’t 

[Says  the  Opponent] — “ In  the:  case  of  Letter-modifications 
also,  the  generic  character  of  'Letter*  is  never  absent : exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  character  of  'Gold'  is  present  in  all 
modifications  of  Gold.  [Hence  the  two  cases  are  exactly  ana- 
logous]." 

[Answer]-  But  a character  subsists  in  that  which  is  endow- 
ed with  the  Universal,  and  not  in  the  Universal  itself. § 


* This  appear*  a*  a Sutra  in  the  Ndy&iuclmbandhc,  alto  in  the  Virtika 
BhatyacanJra  and  in  the  two  SGtra  Mat.  The  text  of  the  SQira  j(  g 
iffoluTt  The  Puri  SOtra  M*.,  however,  retd*  it  it 

«f  1ia«M <.Flt  ; which  reading  i*  not  quite  satisfactory ; 

though  it  may  be  conk  trued  to  mean  'the  analogy  i*  not  true  ; became  there  ii 
a differ  rue  i c<tiftv*l'l,,  inatmuchat  in  the  cate  of  Gold,  the  gold-chanctzr 
remain*  constant,  throughout.'  The  Bhdfyacaadra  adopt*  this  reading. 

The  -T,  according  to  some,  forms  parr,  not  of  the  SHIre,  but  of  the 
Bhdfya. 

t Thia  alao  appear*  as  a Siilro,  in  the  Variika  and  the  SOir*  M**.;  but 
not  in  the  NySyatuelnibnitdha,  nor  in  the  Bhdfyacardra. 

§ Thia  appeari  a*  Sutra  in  the  SGtra  Ms*.,  and  alto  in  the  VSriitu; 

but  not  in  the  NydyatOelnbandha,  nor  in  the  Bh&tyaemdra. 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Ear-ring  aad  -th d-Necklet  are  forma 
or  properties  that  subsist  in  the  Gold,  and  not  'in  the  Universal 
or  generic  character  of  ‘Gold’-— rNow,  what  is  that  Letter  of 
which  i’  and  ‘ya’  are  properties  ? They  cannot  be  properties 
of  the  genetic  character  of ‘Letter’,  as  this  is-  a Universal  (and 
noX  something  possessed  of  the  Universal.)  [Even  granting  that 
these  could  be  properties  or  forms  of  the  said  Universal]  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a. property  or  form  that  is  ceasing  (or  disappear- 
ing) cannot  form. the  origin  of  another  forthcoming  property  ; 
hence  in  the  case, in  question,  the  *i’  that  is  ceasing  (or  dis- 
appearing) could  poj:  be  the  origin  of  the  forthcoming  ‘ ya 
[which  means  that  ‘ya’  cannot  be  the  'modification*  of  V). 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

For  the  following  reason  also  no  ‘modification’  of  Letters  is 
possible  : — 

Sutra  50 

If  Letters  are  eternal,  they  cannot  undergo  [or  become] 
modifications  ; — if  they  are  non-eternal,  they  cannot  persist 
(as  a constant  factor). 

DHA$YA 

According  to  the  theory  that  Letters  are  eternal,  the 
letters  / and  ya  should  both  be  eternal ; so  that  neither  could 
be  regarded  as:  a ‘modification’;  for  both  being  eternal,  what 
could  be  the  ‘modification’  of  what  ? [as  all  ‘modifications'  as 
such  must  be  non-cternalj.  If  on  the : other  hand,  the  view  is 
held  that  Letters  are  non-cternal.  then  no  persistence  or  conti- 
nuity of  Letters  would:  be  possible.  “ What  do  you  mean  by 
Letters  having  no  persistence?"  What  is  meant  by  this  ‘want 
of  persistence’  is  that  having  come  into  existence,  they  cease  to 
exist ; 90  that  (unddr  this  theory)  it  is  only  after  the  ‘ i' , having 
Come  into  existence,  had  ceased  to  exist,  that  the  ‘ya’  would 
come  into  existence ; and  the  V would  come  into  existence 
again  only  after  the  ‘va’,  having  come  into  existence,  had  ceased 
to  exist ; and  under  the  circumstances  (the  two  never  coexisting 
at  any  point  of  time),  what  would  be  the  ‘modification1  of  what  ) 
What  we  have  said  (in  regard  to  the  i and  ya  coming  into  exist- 
ence and  ceasing  to  exist)  should  be  taken  as  referring  to  the 
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combining  (of  the  two  words  ‘dadhialra")  after  having  stated 
them  in  the  disjoined  form,  and  again  disjoining  them  after 
haying  combined  them.* * * § 

INT RODUCTQRY  DHA^YA 

The  Opponent  makes  the  following  anawert  (on  the  basis  of 
the  theory  that  letters  are  eternal)  to  the  argument  (propounded 
by  the  SiddhSntin.) — 

Snfra  51 

" Inasmuchas  most  Eternal  things  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  senses,  and  yet  there  are  some  that  are  of  the  opposite 
character— the  denial  of  Letter-modification  is  not  right.” 

bhasya 

“ It  is  not  quite  corrcct§  to  say  that  eternal  words  can  neoer 
undergo  modifications.  [Because]  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  find 
that,  of  eternal  things,  while  some  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
senses  (e.g.,  the  i4(om  and  Ak3ia),  there  are  some  that  are  quite 
perceptible  by  the  senses  (e.g.,  the  Unioersal  ‘cow’  and  the  like); 
in  fact  Letters  themselves  are  perceptible  (by  the  Senses)  and 
yet  they  are  eternal,  sx-hypothesi) : similarly,  of  eternal  things 
though  some  (e.g.,  Aktiia)  may  be  incapable  of  undergoing  modi- 
fication, yet  Letters  may  be  quite  capable  of  doing  so." 

But  the  presence  of  contrary  properties  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a valid  reason ; because  there  is  incompafiSi/ify  (between 
eternal  it  y and  capability  of  modification),  [while  there  is  no  such 
incompatibility  between  eternalily  and  perceptibility  or  impereepii- 
Aiiifyl.  That  which  is  eternal  is  never  born  ; nor  does  it  ever 
cease  to  exist  ; that  which  is  devoid  of  the  character  of  Aeinjf 
Aorn  and  that  of  ceasing  to  exist  ia  eternal ; while  that  which  is 
possessed  of  the  character  of  Aeing  Aorn  and  of  ceasing  to  exist 
ia  non-eternal ; and  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  can  he  no  'modifica- 
tion* without  something  being  born  and  something  ceasing  to 

* When  we  lay  'dodhi-otra'  the  i comes  into  existence ; when  wa  cay 

'dadhyotrn',  the  t ceases  to  exiit  and  the  ya  comes  into  existence ; when  we 
again  disjoin  the  words  and  lay  ‘dndhi-ntra,  the  ya  ceases  to  exist  and  the  i 
coroes  into  existence. 

t Thia  answer  is  in  the  form  of  a Futile  Rejoinder— lays  the  Tltparja. 

§ The  Bh&fy.ieandra  explains  'ripratiftdJwh'  ai  equivalent  to  apratii*- 
dAnfi.' 
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exist.  So  that  if  Letters  undergo  'modification’,  they  cannot  be 
eternal ; and  if  they  are  eternal , they  cannot  undergo  ‘modifica- 
tion’. Thus  the ‘presence  of  opposite  characters’  (urged  as  a 
reason  by  the  Opponent)  -is  a'  fallacious  Probans,  being  tainted 
■with  the  fallacy  of  ‘Contradiction.’ 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA?YA 

The  Opponent  now  answers  the  Siddhinta  argument  from 
the  standpoint  that  Letters  are  not-eternal — 

SD/ra  52 

“ Even  though  non-persistent,  Letters  may  undergo 
modifications,  in  the  same  way  os  they  are  apprehended 
(perceived).” 

BHA9YA 

“Even  though  letters  are  non-persistent  (transient),  yet 
there  is  hearing  of  them  (they  are  heard) ; and  in  the  same 
manner  their  modification  also  would  be  possible  (even  though 
they  are  non-persistent.)’’* 

Our  answer  is  as  follows  The  ‘hearing  of  letters’  (which 
has  been  put  forward  by  the  Opponent  as  a reason  for  proving 
the  modification  of  Letters)  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  connec- 
tion at  all  (with  the  desired  conclusion),  and  as  such  it  is 
entirely  inefficient.  That  is  to  say,  the  ‘hearing  of  Letters,’ — 
which,  on  being  admitted,  would  (according  to  the  Opponent)  lead 
to  the  inference  of  the  fact  that  ‘letters  undergo  modifications’ — 
can,  as  a matter  of  fact,  only  serve  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
the  cognition  of  what  is  expressed  by  those  letters,  and  it  has 
absolutely  no  connection  with  the  ‘modification  of  letters  ’ ; 
and  as  such  it  is  entirely  inefficient  (in  the  proving  of  the  desired 
conclusion). t So  that  the  reasoning  of  the  Opponent  is  exactly 

• ‘Just  as  Letter*,  even  though  non-periiitent,  become  related  to  the 
Auditory  Organ  and  (hereby  bring  about  their  own  cognition, — in  the  6icne 
manner  would  they  bring  about  modifiations  alto.’ — Tilpnryt . 

t The  beat  reading  of  thii  passage  appear)  to  be— ^tr'^Trfftrr 

VRTOfc*:  5T  frot'T  3TCTO*lT  TT  3(U*ti°IT 

The  construction  being — TT  ( HT  ) 31*1- 

ST-?lRreT  ( Srft  ) 3RW^'.  The  BhJryacandra  readt 
thus,  with  the  exception  that  for  TT,  it  reads  ^T- 
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similar  (in  absurdity)  to  the  following  reasoning — 'Because  the 
Earth  is  endowed  with  the  quality  of  Odour,  it  must  also  he 
endowed  with  6uch  qualities  as  Sound,  Pleasure,  and  the  like  — 
Then  again,  the  ‘hearing  of  letters’  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  case  being  one  of  the  use  of  one  Letter  after  the 
cessation  of  another  Letter ; we  hold  that  in  the  case  in  question 
what  happens  is  that  the  letter  ‘i*  having  ceased,  the  letter  ‘yc*  is 
used  in  its  place  ; and  if  the  possibility  of  such  uaewete  preclud- 
ed by  the  fact  of  loiters  being  heard,  then  there  might  be  some 
justification  for  the  view  that  the  letter  Y itself  becomes  trana- 
formed  (modified)  into  'ya'.  * — [As  a matter  of  fact  however,  it 

As  for  the  mere  denoting  of  meanings  by  letters,  this  on  be  done  by 
them,  even  when  they  can  subsist  just  for  the  moment,  just  long  enough  for 
them  to  be  comprehended.  In  the  esse  in  question,  however,  the  letters 
concerned  should  hsve  to  subsist  much  longer  than  that ; they  should  htvc 
to  subsist  through  the  entire  proceis — of  uttering  the  disjoined  words 
‘dadhi-atra’,  the  pronouncing  of  the  combined  form  ‘dodhyalra’,  sno  the 
subsequent  enilysing  into  the  disjoined  form— before  any  idea  could  arise 
as  to  there  being  a ‘modification.’  But  as  such  continuous  existence  it  not 
possible,  under  the  theory  that  Letters  are  non-eternal,  the  mere  ‘hearing  of 
letters'  can  have  no  connection  with  the  f»ct  of  'modification'.— Tdtperya. 

The  Iren  slat  ion  is  in  accordance  with  thie  interpretation  of  the  Tdipmya. 
The  BhAfyacardra  construct  the  passage  differently.  By  this  JMmert  I iq*>T 
qv7|to»(%t|:  ( ^ *T^fcT ) is  one  sentence— ‘The  h earing  of  letters  does  not 
serve  to  prove  the  desired  conclusion  (that  the  original  letter  undergoes 
modifications);’ — supplies  tbe  reason— ‘bemuse  the  said 
hearing  is  connected  with  the  modified  letter  (end  not  with  the  modyjyimg 
original)’ ; — ‘hence  it  is  inefl iciest ; incapable  of  proving  your 

proportion* thus  being  I^l  —'not  perceived  (along  with  the  modi- 
fying original)’ ; — 1 1 

— ‘might  lend  probability  to  the  modifiability  of  letters  ? 

This  explanation,  however,  is  more  far-fetched  then  the  one  by  the 

Titparya. 

• It  might  be  argued,  in  favour  of  the  Opponent's  view  that  even 
though  the  ‘hearing  of  letters'  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  subject  of 
Letter-modifications,  yet,  inasmuch  the  fict  of  haring  precludes  the 
possibility  of  ell  other  explanations,  it  may  be  accepted  as  justifying  the 
amclusion  that  Letters  undergo  modifications.  Tbe  Author  has  anticipated 
this  view,  and  has  pointed  out  that  the  ‘hearing’  doti  sol  preclude  the  potij. 
bility  of  the  explanation  supplied  by  the  SiddhAatit. 

Of  this  passage  also,  the  BhAfyaeordra  supplies  a different  explanation, 
reading  WHltf+l  for  Pldlefal  and  f^leRl  for  Pldrltl.  According  t»  this, 
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is  not  so.] — From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  'hearing  of  letters' is 
not  a valid  reason  for  holding  that  Letters  undergo  modifications. 

StUra  53 

(1)  Inasmuch  as,  if  the  Letter  is  something  modifia- 
ble, it  cannot  be  eternal,— and  (2)  as  the  (so-called)  'modi- 
fication1 appears  at  a time  otber  than  that  at  which  the 
modifying  letter  is  present, — the  objection  (taken  in  Su.  51 ) 
is  not  a right  one. 

BHASYA 

The  objection  taken  (inSu.  51)  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that 
'eternal  things  are  of  opposite  characters’  is  not  right.  (1) 
Because  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  modifiable  thing  is  ever  found 
to  be  eternal ; hence  the  objection  based  upon  the  example  of  the 
* hearing  of  Letters’  is  not  right.  (2)  In  the  case  in  question, 
what  happens  is  that,  having  used  the  disjoined  expression 
‘ dadhi-atfa' , the  person  waits  for  several  moments,  and  then  he 
pronounces  the  words  in  close  juxtaposition  and  uses  the  form 
'dadhyatra'  ; so  that  the  letter ‘ya’ is  used  long  after  the  letter 
V has  disappeared  (after  the  uttering  of  the  disjoined  words) ; 
and  under  the  circumstances,  of  which  letter  could  the  'ya'  be 
recognised  as  the  ‘modification  ’ ? For  the  effect  [the  modification, 
the  ya)  cannot  appear  at  a time  when  the  cause  (the  modifying 
original,  the  i)  is  absent.  This  is  the  retort  to  which  the 
Opponent’s  argument  isopen. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

For  the  following  reason  also  it  is  not  possible  to  hold  that 
Letters  undergo  modifications  : — 

Snfra  54 

Because  in  regard  to  letter-modifications,  there  ia  no 
constancy  as  to  the  original  base. 

In  one  case  we  find  it  laid  down  that  ‘ya’  is  to  take  the 
place  of  ‘i’ ; and  in  another  it  is  laid  down  that  T is  to  take  the 

the  passage  means  is  follow*  "The  hearing  of  the  modified  letter  doe* 
not  bring  about  the  birth  of  the  modified  letter  after  the  destruction  of  that 
which  it  meant  to  have  been  it*  original ; e.g.,  if  the  production  or  birth  of 
ya  were  brought  about  by  the  hearing  of  the  letter  after  the  destruction  of 
'i’,~ then  alone  could  the  proposition  be  held  that  ‘when  heard  it  produces 
the  modified  form  ya'. 
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place  of  \va’:— eg.,  in  the  word  ‘bidhyali’  [which  is  derived 
from  (he  root  byoJh^xhf  ya  of  which  gives  place  to  i in  the  word 
'WAyoti'].  Now,  if  thefcetters  concerned  were  'modifications’, 
there  should  have  been  some  constancy  as.tq  which  is  the  'modi- 
fication’ and  which  the  'original'  ; as  is  found  in,the  case  of  alb 
well-known. modifications  [e.g.  the  Milk  is  always  the  'original',, 
while  the  Curd  is  always  the  ‘modification’.;  it  is  never  found  to, 
be  the  other  way  about.  In  the  case  in  question  hewever,  it  has 
been  shown  that  there  is  no  such  constancy  ; as  in  one  case  ‘i’ 
gives  place  to  ‘ya’,  while  in  another  ‘yo’  gives  p]*ce  to  V]. 

. Sotra  55  ■ 

‘ [The  Casuist  objects] — “As  there  is  constancy  in  non- 
constancy, it  is  not  right  to  say  that  there  is  no  constancy". 

BHA5YA 

“It  has  been  urged  (hy  the  SidJh<}ntin]  in  SO.  51)  that  there 
is  no  constancy  as  to  what  is  the  ‘original’  and  what  the  ‘modi- 
fication’. Now  this  ‘non-constancy’  is  constant  ; that  is,  it  is 
constant  in  regard  to  each  particular  subject  ; and  inasmuch  as 
this  is  constant,  there  is  'constancy' ; so  that  what  has  been 
urged  in  regard  to  there  being  no  constancy  as  to  what  is  original 
etc.,  is  not  true.” 

Sfltra  56 

[/Insiper]—  (A)  Inasmuch  as  'constancy’  and  non-con- 
stancy’ are  contradictory  terms,— and  (B)  as  the  ‘constancy’ 
(put  forward  by  the  Opponent)  subsists  in  the  'non-cons- 
tancy',—the  objection  urged  is  not  effective. 

mi  ASYA 

(A)  The  term  ‘Constancy’  signifies  the  affirmation  of  the 
thing  (Constancy) ; while  the  term  ‘Non-constancy’  signifies  its 
negation  ; and  ns  there  is  contradiction  between  affirmation  and 
negation  . the  two  terms  (‘constancy*  end  'non -constancy’)  cannot 
be  regarded  as  synonymous ; so  that  non-constancy  cannot  be- 
come ‘constancy’  simply  by  being  constant  or  fixed;  though  we 
do  not  deny  that  there  is  no  ‘constancy’  in  ‘non-constancy1 ; 
what  we  mean  is  that  what  is  signified  by  the  term  ’constancy' 
may  suhsist  in  non-constancy,  and  as  such  the  term  constancy’ 
may  lie  applied  to  non-constancy '(but  what  we  do  deny  is  the 
possibility  of  both  Constancy  and  A’ on-constancy  belonging  to  the 
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same  tiling].  Thus  the  mere  presence  of  Constancy  in  Non-con- 
ataney  does  not  constitute  an  effective  objection  against  us  * 
INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

In  fact,  what  appears  (and  is  regarded)  as  the  'modification 
of -Letters’  is  not  that"  one  Letter  becomes  transformed  into 
another,  or  that  one  Letter  (as  product)  is  produced  out  of  the 
other  (as  the  constituent  cause) ; what  it  really  is,  is  shown  in 
the  following  SUfro — 

Snfras  57 

What  appears  as  the  'modification  of  Letters’  involves  a 
change  in  (one  or  the  other  of)  the  following  forma — (a)  the 
comiog  in  of  fresh  properties,  (4)  suppression,  (c) diminution, 
(«/)  increase,  («)  curtailment  and  (/)  coalescence.— 

BHAfiYA 

What  is  actually  meant  by  ‘the  modification  of  Letters'  is 
that,  there  is  substitution  of  another  cognate  letter, — i.e.,  one 
cognate  letter  is  used  on  the  cessation  of  the  use  of  another ; 
and  this  substitution  ia  in  diverse  forms  (o)  in  6ome  cases  there 
is  coming  in  of  fresh  properties  ; e.g.,  when  the  low  accent  takes 
the  place  of  the  high-pitched  accent ; — (6)  in  some  there  is  sup- 
pression ; e.g.,  when  one  form  being  dropped,  another  comes  in 
in  its  place  ; — (c)  in  certain  cases  there  is  diminution  ; e.g.,  when 
the  short  vowel  takes  the  place  of  the  long  one  ; — (d)  in  others 
there  is  increase  ; e.g.,  when  the  long  vowel  takes  the  place  of 
the  short  one,  or  the  prolated  vowel  takes  the  place  of  the  long 
and  short  one  ; — (e)  in  certain  cases  there  is  curtailment ; i.  e, , 
‘sfafi’  (a  single  syllable)  takes  the  plice  of  'asli’  (two  syllables) ; — 
(/)  in  other  esses  there  is  coalescence ; e.g.,  when  there  is  an 
augment,  either  in  the  base  or  in  the  affix.  These  are  the 
changes  that  are  spoken  of  as  ‘modifications’ ; and  these  are  only 
substitutions.  If  this  is  whit  is  meant  by  ‘modification,’  then  we 
admit  the  statement' that  ‘Letters  undergo  modifications.’ 

* What  ii  itnpotiiblc  it  the  co-tubtitlence  of  both.  Constancy  tad 
Non-constancy , ia  tar  one  thing,  and  not  the  tubtittenca  of  Constancy  in 
Nm-comtancy.  And  tbit  Utter  fact  doct  not  thako  our  poaition  ; as  the 
mere  fact  of  there  being  Constancy  in  Noo-conttancv  does  not  imply  that 
there  it  constancy  as  regarda  the  Original  and  Madifitatlon.  It  it  admitted 
that  there  it  non-conttanoy  in  regaid  to  thit ; and  if  the  Con  nancy  of  this 
Non. constancy  were  to  imply  Constancy  at  regardl  the  Original  and  Modifi- 
cation, then  it  would  mean  that  in  regard  to  thit  loner  there  are  both  Cont- 
■ *"  ifnnnctihle. 
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Section  (4)  . 

E uimination  of  the  nature  of  Words  and  their  F olencies. 

Sutra  58 

These  same  (Letlets),  wl  en  ending  in  an  affix,  are 
called  ‘Ward’. 

BhA§YA 

Letters,  transformed  according  to  Is  a-  and  reason  (i.e.,  by 
snfc  ftlufion,  and  not  l*y  moi  jrc:t  on),  when  ending  in  an  affix, 
come  to  lie  called  ‘Word*.  Affixes  are  of  two  hinds— Noun-  '/fixes 
and  Ver  -rf(  xej  ; 'brtlhmai  aid  is  an  example  (of  a If  or  ■ ending 
in  a noun-,  ffix.i  anti  ‘pacali’  is  an  example  (cf  a Word  ending  in 
a verb-affix  I. 

"According  to  this  definition  Prepositions  and  Indeclina- 
ble* could  i.ot  be  called ‘Word'.  I lence  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
litiund  :o.ne  other  definition  of  Word'.  ” 

But  it  is  with  a view  to  make  the  term  'Word'  (according  to 
the  said  definition!  applicable  to  Prejositions  and  Indcdinahlee 
that  it  has  been  ruled  that  Indcc'inablct  drop  their  affixes— (by 
Panini’:.  Sutra  2-4~S2|  ; — and  the  rcaton  lor  this  convi  ntion  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  only  W'ort/c  that  can  signify  vbring  about 
the  cognition  of)  anything  (and  it  is  admitted  that  Prc|Otitions 
and  Indectinables  do  signify  thingsl.* 

* This  I’-Gtr.i  is  aimed  ainini.t  the  'SphoSi'  theory  of  the  Grammarian*. 
Thit.  throry  i*  thu*  outlined  in  the  7utp.  »y.i, — 

"Thing*  arc  not  signified  by  L-ti^rr;  a*  Letter*  amn-'t  have  any  connec- 
tion with  anything,  either  kingly  or  collectively.  Nor  cm  thing*  be  held  to 
be  signified  by  the  la»t  letter  a*  aided  by  the  improion*  Uft'hv  the  preced- 
ing letter*  ; because  Impreti  ion*  can  pertain  toihrir  ownohjeCt*,  and  not  to 
other  thing*  ; hence  the  impression  of  Letter*  could  bring  about  the  cogni- 
tion of  Letter*  Only,  and  net  of  fAingi.  And  yet  it  Cannot  be  denied  that 
When  the  Letter*  'ghn-taff'  arc  pronounced,  there  come*  about  the  cognition 
of  the  far.  Hence  the  conelu*. oft  i*  that  tho  let  er*  concerned  bring  about 
Ihc  manifestation  of  a peculiar  cpt'te  in  the  khape  of  ‘Sphof-t ' — a kind  of 
conglomerate  Sound—’ which  in  it*  turn  bring*  about  the  cognition  of  the 
Jar.  That  several  Letter*  should  give  rise  to  one  Sf>ho/<i  i*  ju*t  like  scvirsl 
Words  f irming  a Sentence.  Hence  there  it  no  *u:h  t .ing  a*  'Word,' 
denoi  ing-  thing*.  ’ ' 

In  «n*''er  to  thit  view,  we  have  the  i-Otra  laying  down  that  the  'Word'— 
by  which  thing*  are  denoted— ColtsiLt*  of  the  Letter*  tbenisi.lv**,— Ond  tot 
of  any  *uch  thing  a*  ‘Sp/ulid.  A*  • matter  of  f-ia,  when  a thing  ia  tpoken 
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The  discussion  that  follows  is  in  regard  to  Nouns  ; and  we 
take  for  our  example  the  particular  word  'gaah',  ‘Cow.’ 

Now,  in  connection  with  this — * 

Suira  59 

There  arises  a doubt  ; because  the  Word  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Individual,  the  Configuration  and  the  Universal, 
as  inseparable  from  one  another. 

BHA$YA 

The  term  'sanniJhi'  signifies  'inseparable  existence',  i.  e. 
invariable  concomitance.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  word  ‘Cow’ 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  Individual,  the  Configuration 
and  the  Universal, — as  inseparable  from  one  another  ; and  it 
is  not  definitely  known  whether  what  is  denoted  by  the  Word  is 
any  one  of  these  three,  or  all  of  them. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

What  forms  the  real  denotation  of  a word  can  he  ascertain- 
ed only  from  the  force  of  usage.  And  from  this  it  is  clear  that— 
Sfl/ra  60 

(A) — “It  is  the  Individual  (that  should  be  regarded  as 
denoted  by  the  Word)  ; because  all  usage — in  the  form  of 
(a)  the  term  ‘that  which,'  (4)  grouping,  (c)  giving,  (d)  posses- 
sion, (e)  number.  (/)  enlargement,  (g)  contraction ,t 
(A)  colour,  (i)  compounding  and  (j  procreation — appertains 
to  the  Individual.” 

of  by  means  of  a verbal  expression,  we  do  not  perceive  anything  except 
certain  Letter t.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  name  'Word'  must  apply  to  tbo 
Letters ; though  it  msy  not  apply  directly  to  them,  these  being  mawy,  and 
the  word  being  one  only, — yet  the  name  may  be  applied  to  them  indirectly, 
on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  though  many,  they  bring  about  the  cognition  of 
a tingle  thing.  And  so  long  st  we  an  explain  the  phenomenon  of  verbel 
expression  on  the  ba  lit  of  the  directly  perceptible  Letters,  there  an  be  no 
just  illation  for  the  assuming  of  a superphysical  and  purely  hvpothetial 
entity  in  the  shape  of  'Sfhofo'. 

* rT^*f  ia  usually  printed  at  part  of  Sacra  S8,  but  the' 
and  the  Puri  SO-  Ms.  both  rad  the  SO.  without  rR^  which  therefore  we 
take  as  part  of  the  Introductory  Bhitya.  The  Bkifyacaodra  makes  it  part 
of  the  Sutra . 

t The  viz.  text  read*  the  tight  reading  it  SW'W  as  found  in 

trio  Puri  Mis. 
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(-4) — [The  Individualistic  Theory  is  first  pul  forward 1 — 

"It  is  the  Individual  that  is  denoted  by  the  word.  How  so  i 
Because  such  usage  as  is  represented  by  the  use  of  the  term  ‘that 
which ’ and  the  rest  applies  to  the  Individual. 

'Upac3ra,'  ‘appertaining,’  here  stands  for  application. 

“(a)  Such  sentences  as  'that  which  stands’,  * that  which  is 
sitting’  can  never  signify  the  Universal,  as  in  the  Universal 
there  is  no  diversity*  (which  would  require  specialisation  by 
means  of  such  qualifying  terms  as  that  which  stands  and  so  forth); 
and  inasmuch  as  what  is  diverse  is  the  Individual  substance,  the 
said  sentence  should  be  taken  as  referring  to  this  latter,  (b)  The 
expression  'group  of  Cows'  presupposes  diversity,  and  as  such  must 
refer  to  the  Individual  things,  and  not  to  the  Universal,  which  is 
one  only.t  (e)  In  the  expression  ‘he  Hives  the  Cow  to  the 
Vaidyo'  the  liming  must  he  of  an  Individual  Cow,  and  not  of  the 
Universal  ■ as  this  latter  has  no  body,  and  as  such  cannot  be 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  (d)  ‘Possession’  consists 
in  becoming  related  to  proprietory  right ; it  is  expressed  by  such 
words  as  ‘Kaupdinya’s  cow,’ 'the  Drahmana’s  cow’  and  so  forth  ; 
and  these  latter  must  refer  to  the  individual  things , as  it  is 
only  these  that  arc  diverse,  and  as  such  can  belong  to,  be  possess- 
ed by,  different  persons  ; while  the  Universal  is  one  only  (and 
as  such  cannot  belong  to  several  persons),  (ej  'Number'.  Wt 
have  such  expressions  as  ‘ten  cows’,  ‘twenty  cows’  etc.,  and  these 
must  refer  to  the  Individual  things — as  these  alone  are  diverse, — 
and  not  to  the  Universal  which  is  one  only.  (/)  ‘ Enlargement ' — It 
is  only  an  Individual  thing,  which  is  a product  brought  about  by 
(constituent)  causes,  that  can  undergo  ‘enlargement’,  which  con- 
siets  in  the  accretion  of  more  and  more  component  particleB ; as 
we  find  expressed  in  the  words  ‘the  cow  has  grown  large’,  which 
cannot  refer  to  the  Universal,  which  is  not  made  up  of  component 
particles  (and  as  such  can  have  no  accretions  to  it),  (g)  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  ‘ contraction (b)  'Colo nr’ — The  expressions 
‘the  white  cow’, 'the  tawny  cow’ and  the  like  must  he  taken  as 

• The  Bhdfyacamdra  captains  abhrdjt  a»  ‘became  the  spent  of  itandiag 
and  littiag  is  one  and  the  same*.  But  this  is  not  compatible  with  the  context, 
t The  Vi*,  text  omits  the  words 
flit,  which  are  found  in  all  Mss. 
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referring  to  the  presence  of  the  particular  quality  of  Co'our  in  the 
individual  thing,  and  not  to  the  Universal,  (i)  ‘Componnrfi/iji’ — 
such  compounds  as'jjobjla'  (u welfare  of  the  cow),  'fiosukha'  ( comfort 
of  the  couj)  mus/  refer  to  the  connection*  of  welfare  and  corn  fort 
with  the  individual  thing,  and  not  with  the  Universal.  0)  ‘Fro- 
. treat  ion’— i.  e.  reproduction  of  likes;  the  expression  ‘the  cow 
produces  cows  ' must  refer  to  individuals,  as  it  is  these  that  are 
produced,  and  not  to  the  Universal,  which  (being  eternal)  is 
, hever  p roduced.  Throughout  this  context  the  word  'draaya'  is 
•synonymous  with  ‘vyuhti’." 

INTRODUCTORY  DHAijYA 

The  next  SlStra  puts  forward  the  refutation  of  the  above 
• ■•lescril*ed  Individualistic  1 heory — 

Sdtra  61 

This  is  not  right  ; as  there  could  be  no  restriction. — 
11HASYA 

The  Individual  cannot.be  denoted  by  the  Word.  Why : 
tiecausc  there  could  be  no  restriction — As  a matter  t.f  fact,  the 
word  ‘Cow’  denotes  that  which  if.  qua'ified  by  the  terms  ‘that 
, .vhieh’ and  the  rest  (mentioned  in  Sii.  57).  That  is  to  say,  in 
r.uch  expressions  as  ‘that  cow  which  if.  standing',  'that  cow  which 
>s  seated' , what  is  denoted  by  the  word  ‘Cow’  is  not  the  mere 
Individual  by  itself,  without  any  qualifications,  and  as  apart 
from  the  Universal  (to  which  it  belongs), — but  the  Individual  <is 
ifunl  f ed  by  ( and  alon#  with)  the  Universal.  Hence  it  is  not  right 
to  say  that  the  Words  denote  India  duals.  Similarly  in  the  case 
of  the  terms  ‘group  etc.,  (mentioned  in  Su.  57). 
t • • INTRODUCTORY  BH.ASYA 

\The  Individualist  objects]- — ‘"If  the  Individual  is  not  denoted 
oy  the  Word,  how  is  it  that  the  Word  is  applied  to  it  ? ” 

Our  answer  is  that  we  find  in  actual  usage  that  for  certain 
.reasons  one  thing  is  spoken  of  as  another,  even  though  it  is  not 
.usually  the  same  as  the  latter.  (For  instance]  — 

Sn/ro  62 

In  ihe  case  of— (a)  'brahmans’,  (b)  'manca'  ('platform'), 
e)  ‘kafa’  ('mat'),  (</)  >Ajan‘  (‘king’),  (e)‘aaklu‘ (‘flour’),  (/)*CHn- 

* *m»ir  is  ihc  richt  reading  as  in  ttie  Puri  Mvs. 
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dana’  (‘sandal’),  (g)  ‘ganga’,  (b)  pataka’  ('clolb’),  (i)  ‘anna  . 
(‘food’),  (j)  ‘puru$a’  (‘man’), — there  is  secordary  (indirect) 
application, due  respectively  to — (a)  association,  (A)  location, 
(e)  purpose,  id)  behaviour,  (e)  measure,  (/)  containing, 
(g)  proximity,  (A)  connection,  (>) cause  and  O')  sovereignly.* 

What  is  meant  by  ‘one  thing  being  spoken  of  as  another 
which  is  net  the  same  as  that  ’ is  that  a thing  is  spoken  of  by 
means  of  a word  which  is  not  directly  expressive  of  it.f  For 
example — (-i)  In  the  expression  ‘yaUihdm  bhojaya' , feed  th< 
stick’,  the  word  'yastikT,'  ‘stick’,  is  applied  to  the  .Brahman^ 
accompanied  by  (carrying)  the  stick,  by  reason  of  ‘association’;— 
(A)  in  the  expression  1 maficlh  hroS  inti'  'the  piol/oims  are  shouting' 
the  word  ‘ mafic i" , ‘platform’,  is  applied  t«  the  men  upon  the  plat- 
form, by  reason  of ‘location’ ; (e)  when  gross  is  being  collected 
for  the  making  of  the  mat,  the  man  is  said  to  be  making  the  mat. 
[where  the  word  ‘mat’  is  applied  to  the  gross)  on  account  .of  tht 
‘purpose’  (for  which  the  grass  is  collected) ;—'(/)  the  expressions 
'yamo-rUj-},  ‘this  king  is  the  Drath-Dcit\’,  'kuocro  rnj  f,  ‘this  kine 
is  the  Wealth-Deity’,  the  words  ‘Yama’,  ‘Death-Deity’  and  "Kuv«- 
ra\  ‘Deity  of  wealth1,  arc  applied  to  the  King,  by  reason  of  his 
‘behaviour’  (resembling  that  of  the  Dciticsj ; — (e1  when  the  //our 
is  weighed  by  means  of  the  particular  measure  of  ’five  pounds  , 
we  use  the  expression  ‘fivc-pound-flour,’  [where  the  word  Hour' 
is  applied  to  the  Jioe  pounds]  hy  reason  of  its  being  the  'measure 
(of  weight)  ; — (/)  when  sanda*  is  held  in  the  balance,  it'  is  called 
the  'balance-sandal,'  (where  the  word  ‘sandal’  is  applied  to  the 

•'  . In  connection  with  this  S&tia  it  may  he  nuicd  thm  among  the  words 
enumerated , the  first,  flrd/iirmr,<’  is  that  lo  which  the  fipitotive  term  'jarfff 
is  applied,  while  oil  the  reel  are  those  that  are  figuratively  applied  to  things 
other  than  tho»c  directly  denoted  by  them 

But  this  remark  applies  to  the  I'Oira  only,  in  view  of  the  way  in  which 

the  Bhdty.i  explains  the  case  and  the  example  it  ha-  chosen  to  cite.  We  may 
however  cite  the  inctince  of  the  cue  where  a nun,  w ho  is  not  a Erihmana, 
if  .he  is  found  to  be  always'  in  the  eompmy  of  l):jhniaoit,  mmes  to  be 
regarded  as  a Brihmnfia.  In  view  of  this  example,  the  SQlra  becomes  quite 
rolevanl. 

f The  reading  of  the  Vix.  text  i»  corrupt.  The  right  reading  is 
Slilcil'riliffvl,  as  found  in  the  Puji  Mss.  and  also  in 
the  Varlihti  and  the  Blu}fy..r,mdr,i. 
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balance]  by  reason  of*  containing’  ;■ — (g)  in  the  expression  ‘the  cows 
are  grazing  in  the  Gangs,’  the  word 'Gangs’  ia  applied  to  the  adjoin- 
ing lands,  by  reason  of  ‘proximity’; — (A)  when  the  cloth  coloured 
black  is  called  ‘ black  we  have  the  word  ‘black’  applied  to  the 
cloth,  by  reason  of  'connection* (i)  in  the  expression  ‘food  is 
life’,  (the  word  ‘life’  is  applied  to  the  food)  by  reason  of  its  being 
the  ‘cause’  (of  life) ; — (J)  in  the  expressions  ‘this  man  is  the 
dynasty',  'this  man  is  the  race’,  (the  words  'dynasty'  and  'race* 
are  applied  to  the  man),  by  reason  of  his  ‘sovereignty  or  predomi- 
nance*. 

Now,  in  the  case  in  question  (i.e.  of  the  ordinary  noun,  ‘cow* 
e.g.)  what  happens  is  that  the  word  really',  denotative  of  the 
Unioersal  is  applied  to  the  Indioidaal,  by  reason  of  either  ‘asso- 
ciation’ or  ‘connection’. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

(B)  [TAe  'Configuration'  theory  is  nest  pal  forward.] — If  the 
Individual  cannot  form  the  denotation  of  the  word  ‘Cow’,  then — 

StUra  63 

"It  may  be  the  ‘Akfti’,  ‘Configuration',  [that  is  denoted 
by  the  Word] ; as  the  determining  of  the  exact  nature  of  a 
thing  is  dependent  upon  that.” — 

BHASYA 

"TAe  Configuration  of  a thing  mast  he  what  is  denoted  by  the 
word  (‘Cow’),  Why  ? Because  the  determining  of  the  exact  nature  of  a 
thing  is  dependent  upon  that.  The  ‘Configuration’  of  a thing  consists 
in  the  particular  disposition  (or  arrangement)  of  its  component 
parts  and  of  the  component  particles  of  those  parts  ; and  it  is  only 
when  this  has  been  duly  recognised  that  the  exact  nature  of  the 
thing  becomes  determined,  a6to  its  being  a com  or  a horse ; — this 
determining  not  being  possible  until  the  Configuration  of  the 
thing  has  been  duly  recognised  ; and  the  Word  can  be  taken  as 
denotative  of  only  that  the  recognition  whereof  leads  io  the 
determining  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of.” 

[*The  answer  to  this  Configuration’  theory  is  as  follows]  — 
This  is  not  possible;  because  as  a matter  of  fact,  what  happens 
is  that  a thing  is  spoken  of  as  the  ‘cow’,  as  being  qualified  by  the 
• This  answer,  the  BkdfyacanJra  remarks,  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
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Universal  ‘cow’,  only  when  it  is  really  related  to  that  Universal ; 
and  certainly  the  ‘disposition  of  component  parts’  is  not  related 
to  the  Universal  * 

“What  then  is  it  that  is  related  to  the  Universal  ? ” What  is 
related  to  the  Universal  is  the  substance  (or  object)  composed  of 
definitely  arranged  component  particles.  For  these  reasons  we 
conclude  that  the  ‘Configuration’  cannot  be  denoted  by  the  word. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

(C)  [TAe  ‘Universal’  theory  is  next  pa t forward.] — 

“ In  that  case,  it  must  be  the  Universal  that  is  denoted  by 
the  word  cow'.  ” 

Sutra  64 

“Inasmuch  as  the  ’washing’  &c.  (laid  down  as  to  be 
done  to  the  ‘Cow’)  cannot  be  done  to  the  ’cow'  of  clay,  even 
though  it  is  endowed  with  Individuality  and  Configuration,— 
it  must  be  the  Universal  (that  is  denoted  by  the  word).” 

BHA$YA 

“It  must  be  the  Universal  that  is  denoted  by  the  word 
(*Cow*).— Why  so  ? — Because,  even  though  the  ‘Cow  made  of  clay’ 
is  endowed  with  the  Individuality  and  the  Configuration  of  the 
Cow,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  to  it  the  ‘washing’  or  any  such  act. 
That  is  to  say,  wc  meet  with  such  expressions  as  ‘wash  the  cow’, 
‘bring  the  cow',  ‘give  the  cow’  and  so  forth  ; and  certainly  none 
of  these  can  refer  to  the  cow  made  of  clay.  And  why  ? Simply 
because  it  is  not  endowed  with  the  l/nioersaf  ‘cow’;  and  yet  the 
Individuality  and  the  Configuration  are  there.  So  that,  that  by 
reason  of  whose  absence  the  said  actions  are  not  applicable  to  the 
cow  of  clay,  must  be  what  forms  the  denotation  of  the  word 
‘cow’.” 

[ Refutation  of  the  ‘Universal’  theory.^] 

Stttra  65 

This  also  cannot  be  accepted  ; because  (as  a matter  of 
fact)  the  manifestation  (or  recognition)  of  the  ‘Universal’ 
is  dependent  upon  ‘Configuration’  and  'Individuality'. 

• As  the  postulating  o£  such  relation  would  involve  an  unncaatary 
multiplication  of  aaaumptiona,— aayt  the  Bh&jyatondta. 

t This,  says  the  Bh£)yacar*Srn,  it  from  the  standpoint  of  tho  Philoso- 
pher according  to  whom  the  'Individual  qualified  by  the  Univeria]'  ia  what 
it  denoted  by  the  Word. 
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BHA§YA  • iV\ 

Ab  a matter  of  fact,  the  manifestation  (or  recognition)  of  thg 
Universal  defends  uj on  Configuration  and  Individuality.  l-h#t 
is.  unices  the  lndividua’ity  and  the  Configuration  have  been 
apprehended,  there  is  no  apprehension  of  the  Universal,  purely 
by  itse'f  Hence  the  Universally  itself)  cannot  constitute  the, 
denotation  of  a Word.  „ , 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

. *But  with  ell  this,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  Word  has  no 
denotation  at  all ; to  the  question  arises— what  is  the  denotation 
of  the  V\ord  ? |'lhe  answer  is  given  in  the  next  Sutra]. 

1(D)  The  Final  SiJdhanta  View  <j  'Composite'  Demiation] 
Sutra  66 

In  reality,  the  Individual,  the  Configuration  and  the 
Universal-  (all  three)  constitute  the  denotation  of  the  Word. 

BHA5YA 

*Ihe  term ‘fu’, ‘in  reality’,  serves  the  purpose  of  emphasis: 
“What  is  it  that  is  emphasised  ?”  What  is  meant  to  be  emphasi- 
sed is  that  all  the  three  are  denoted  by  words, — there  being  nb 
hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  which  one  is  the  predominant  and  which 
the  subordinate  factor.  For  instance,  when  there  is  (on  the  pa  H 
of  the  person  pronouncing  the  word)  a desire  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  difference  (of  a thing  from  others)— and  when  the  cognition 
brought  about  is 'alto  on*  pertaining  to  the  distinctive  features  of 
that  thing— then  the  ‘Individual*  forms  the  predominant  factor 
(in  the  denotation  of  that  word),  and  the  ‘Universal’  and  the 
‘Configuration’  are  subordinate  factors  ;t  when,  nn  the  other 
hand,  the  difference  is  not  meant  to  the  emphasised, — and  the 
tesu’tant  cognition  also  pertains  to  the  commonalities, — then  the 
‘Universal’  is  the  predominant  factor,!  and  the  ‘Individual’  and 
the  ‘Configuration’  are  subordinate  factors.  Vary  instances  (of 
such  varying  predominance  and  subservience)  may  be  found  in 

'•  Thifc  serves  to  introduce  the  final  SiJdfulnla,—  says  the  Bhdfynenndru. 

t When,  for  instance,  we  say  'the  cow  is  stand inc . * — Bhilfy  iC-  r.dra.  ■ ' 
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actual  usage.  An  example  of  the  predominance  of  'Confiyu ration’ 
may  also  be  found* 

INTRODUCTORY  BH.’SYA 

' How  is  it  known  that  the  Individual,  the  ..Configuration 
and  the  Universal  are  distinct  entities  ? ” 

We  know  this  from  the.  fact  that  each  has  a distinctive 
character  of  its  own.  For  instance — 

Sntra  67 

The  ‘ Individual  * is  that  composite  material  body  which 
is  the  receptacle  of  distinctive  qualities. 

[ Cr,  according  to  the  Viirl  ka — The  Individual  consists  of 
the  specific  Qualities,  Actions  and  the  Substance  contain- 
ing these.  ] 

BHA5YA 

The  Individual  is  called  ‘ vytkli  ’ because  it  is  manifested, 
rendered  perceptible  {oyajyole),  by  the  external  organs  of  percep- 
tion. Every  substance  is  not  an  ' individual  that  substance 
alone  is  called  ‘ Individual  * which  is  a 1 mtliti ' - a muter. al  body, 
so  called  because  it  is  ' mVrehUitoayooa'  composed  of  polls—  anti 
which,  according  to  circumstances,  is  the  recej  tacit-  of  the  dit- 
tinctioe  pa  tied  or  quohtie<  cf  lOdour, Taste,  Co1  our  and | 'I ouch 
[as  enumerated  in  Sutra  3-1-61],  Gravity,  Solidity,  Fluidity  and 
Faculty,  and  of  the  non-pervasivc  (limited)  Dimension'.! 

SiUra  68 

' Configuration  ’ is  that  which  indicates  the  Universal 
and  its  Characteristics. 

• When,  for  intranet,  one  uv>  ‘make  Cow  of  flour ' - where  the  confi- 
guration of  the  cow  it  what  is  meant  hy  the  word  'cote'. 

The  Tdiprya  has  ■ long  note  against  the  view  that- -of  the  Universal 
tad  the  Individual,  only  one  it  directly  denoted,  the  other  it  only  indirectly 
indicated. 

t The  Tdtp/rya  remarks  that  this  definition  of  Individual  it  meant 
for  those  things  tho«  combine  all  thcie—  Individuality,  Configuration  and 
Universal-  Hence  there  is  no  harm  if  the  definition  given  does  not  apply 
to  t'ich  bubitancet  as  Alolin  ; for  AJoiia  Esl  no  Configuration.  This  is  what 
the  Dhfeya  means  when  it  says  that  Every  Substitute  is  no  I nn  'indiridu.  I‘. 

It  is  intcrerting  to  note  that  the  Vurfik'  is  not  satitfied  with  the  Bhufya 
interpretation  of  the  Siilro,  and  therefore  puts  forw-.ifd  another  explanation, 
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BHASYA 

That  should  be  known  as  * Configuration  ’ which  serves  to 
indicate  the  Universal  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Universal.  This  4 Configuration  ’ is  nothing  apart*  from  the 
particular  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  an  object  and  the  compo- 
nents of  those  parts.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Universal  is 
indicated  by  the  particles  of  the  composite  substance  arranged  in 
a definite  manner  ; e.g.,  that  a certain  animal  belongs  to  the 
genu6  ‘ Cow  ' people  infer  from  the  particular  kind  of  head  and 
feet  that  it  possesses  ; so  that  it  is  only  when  the  particles  of  the 
body  of  Cows  are  disposed  in  a definite  manner,  that  the  Uni- 
versal ‘ Cow  ' can  be  made  known.  In  cases  where  the  Universal 
is  not  indicated  by  Cot\fi$arulion , — e.g.,  in  the  case  of  such  things 
as ‘Clay',' Gold’ , and  the  like — there  is,  in  fact,  no  Configuration 
at  all ; and  hence  in  the  case  of  the  words  denoting  such  things, 
the  Configuration  does  not  form  a factor  in  the  denotation. 

SWra  69 

The  ‘ Universal  ’ is  the  cause  (or  basis)  of  Comprehen- 
sive Cognition 

BHASYA 

That  which  brings  about  equal  or  similar  cognition  in  regard 
to  a number  of  diverse  things, — and  which  never  serves  the 
purpose  of  differentiating  several  things  from  one  another, — and 
which  (thus)  forms  the  basis  of  the  comprehensive  cognition  of 
several  things, — is  the  ‘ Universal  ’ pure  and  simple  ; while  that 
which  includes  some  and  excludes  others  is  a Universal  partak- 
ing of  the  (mixed)  character  of  both  Individual  and  Universal. 


• The  Vdrti ka  reads  -TRU  ; so  also  Puri  Ms.  A.  This  pives  better 
sense  than  *11*11,  which  is  the  reading  adopted  by  the  Bhdfyaeandra,  and  Peri 
Ms.  B : and  it  is  also  in  keeping  with  what  the  Bhisya  has  said  before  under 


DISCOURSE  III 
DAILY  LESSON  I 
Section  1 
Sufroa  1-3 

The  *Soul  ia  something  distinct  from  the  Sense-organs. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA?YA 

The  Instruments  of  Cognition  have  been  examined  ; we  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  Objects  of  Cognition.  And  the  Soul 
being  the  foremost  among  the  Objects  of  Cognition.t  it  is  the 
Soul  that  we  proceed  to  examine  now. 

The  question  to  be  considered  is — Is  the  Soul  (which  is 
spoken  of  as  ‘ I ')  only  an  aggregate  of  the  Body,  the  Sense-organs, 
the  Mind,  the  Intellect,  and  Sensations?  or  is  it  something 
different  from  these  ? " Whence  does  such  a doubt  arise  ? " 
It  arises  from  the  fact  that  Designation  is /oat.  J to  he  rf  both  hinds 
By  'Designation’  here  is  meant  the  expressing  of  the  relationship 
of  the  Agent  with  the  Action  end  with  the  Instrument  of  chat 
Action.  This  Designation  is  found  to  be  of  two  kinds — (1)  In 
one  we  have  the  Composite  Whole  designated  by  its  component 
parts — i.e., ‘the  tree  stands  by  the  roots’,  ‘the  house  stands  by 

• Ii  i*  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  connotation  of  the  term  'Soul'  is 
the  uma  si  thit  of  the  term  'Atman'.  But  «-e  retain  the  ordinary  term 
■Soul’,  at  it  it  more  intelligible  to  the  English  reader,  who  applici  the  term 
‘when  relorentx  it  made  to  continuity  of  Being  beyond  the  pretent',  in  such 
ordinary  capreisioni  aa  ‘the  Immortality  of  the  Soul'.  'Spirit'  or  'Self* 
would  perhaps  be  ■ more  apt  rendering  of  ' Atman’. 

t The  Soul  it  foremost,  beesuse  it  ii  the  most  important,  and  alio 
because  it  is  the  most  loved  by  man  ; 'it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Soul  that  all 
things  are  dear'—  says  the  Vpenisad  ; and  lastly  because  in  the  Enumeration 
■Iso  (in  SB-  1-1-9),  it  is  Soul  that  is  mentioned  first ; hence  in  the  Elimina- 
tion also  it  ii  alien  up  firit.— BfuSryirfcrrdra. 

The  Tdlparya  remarks— ‘Though  it  it  sated  here  that  the  Soul  ia  going 
to  be  examined,  it  is  the  gtfiwilim  or  differentiating  chnncteristka  of 
the  Soul  that  is  going  to  be  examined.  This  will  be  clar  as  we  proceed.' 

5 That  this  sentence  was  regarded,  by  some  people,  is  s fOtra  is 
indicated  by  the  Pcriiuddhi,  which  remarks  that  this  sentence  is  BhAfja, 
sol  Sufra. 
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the  pillars'  [where  what  16  spoken  of  ae  the  Instrument,  i.e.,  the 
Roots  or  the  Pillars,  is  a component  part  of  the  Agent,  the  Iree 
or  the  House  ] ; and  (2)  in  the  other,  we  have  a thing  designated 
by  something  totally  a i ire  rent  from  it;  i.e., 'one  cuts  the  tree 
with  the  axe’,  ‘he  sees  with  the  lamp'  [where  the  instrument. 
Axe  or  Lamp,  is  something  entirely  different  from  the  Cutter  or 
the  Seer] ; — now  with  regard  to  the  Soul  there  arc  such  designa- 
tions as,  ‘he  sees  with  the  rye', ‘he  cognises  with  the  mind',  ‘he 
ponders  with  the  intellect',  ‘he  experiences  pleasure  and  pain 
with  the  body';  and  in  connection  with  this,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  in  these  we  have  the  designation  of  the  Aggregate  or 
Composite  of  Eody,  Intellect  & c.  by  means  of  its  components' 
fi.e.,  the  Eody  &c.  spoken  of  as  Instruments  arc  only  the  coirf* 
ponent  parts  of  the  Expcrieneer,  Seer  &c.,  which  is  thus  only  an 
Aggregate  of  the  Body  &c.],  or  the  designation  of  one  thing  (the 
Seer  &c.),  by  means  of  things  diferent  from  it  [x.e.,  the  Eody  fee.,' 
spoken  of  as  Instruments  are  dilTercnt  from  the  Expcrieneer,1' 
Seer,  &c.] 

Our  opinion  is  that  in  these  expressions  we  have  the  desig- 
nation (of  the  Agent)  by  something  diferent  from  itsc'f  [i.e.,  the 
Soul  is  different  from  the  Eody  &c.].  ’ 

“Why  to?” 

[The  answer  is  supplied  by  the  Sutra  (1)1. 

Sitra  1 

Because  the  same  thing  ia  apprehended  by  Sight  and  by 
Touch. 

BHASYA 

[As  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  it  often  happens  that]  one 
thing  having  been  apprehended  by  Sight,  that  same  thing  is 
apprehended  by  1 ouch  also  ; [the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the'  pei> 
ceiver  being]  'that  thing  which  I saw  with  my  eyes  I now  touefc 
with  the  organ  of  touch’,  or  ‘that  which  I touched  with  the  organ 
of  touch  I now  see  with  my  eyes’;  which  means  that  the  latter 
idea  recognises,  or  recalls,  the  two  perceptions  as  apprehending 
one  and  the  same  object  and  having  (belonging  to)  one  and  thd 
same  Agent ; — and  this  one  agent  cannot  be  cither  the  Composite 
or  A&£rc6<jte  [comrosed  of  the  Body  and  the  Sense-organs]  or  the 
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5ens*-organl.*  He  net  that  Agent, — who  is  the  apprchcmlcr 
(pcrceiver)  of  the  caid  one  thing  by  Sight  and  by  louch,  and  who 
(in  the  manner  shown  above)  recognises  the  two  perceptions  as 
apprehending  the  same  object,  as  having  an  Agent  and  as  brought 
ahout  by  different  Instruments, — is  somechingt  entirely  different 
(from  the  Composite  or  the  Sense-organ* ; and  this  is  the  Son/. 

“Why  cannot  the  two  perceptions  be  regarded  as  having 

■ their  ‘one  Agent’  in  the  shape  pf  the  Sense-orfian  ? " 

A Sense-organ  can  recognise  or  recall  only  that  apprehension 
Which  has  been  brought  about  by  itself,  and  not  the  apprehension 
of  another  thing,  brought  atout  by  another  Sense-organ. 

“ Why.  cannot  the  two  perceptions  be  regarded  as  having 
their  4 one  agent  * in  the  Composite  or  A ggrega»e  ? " 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Agent  must  be  one  who  remains  the 
same,  while  cognising  (rccal'ing)  two  such  perception*  as  have 
been  brought  ab.««t  by  two  different  Instruments  ^i.c  Sense- 
organs),  and  be  .lhg  to  *i.c  , have  been  accomplhhcd  by  the 
Agency  of)  thi»t  t tme  Agent  himself ; and  certain1}-  the  .4ggrrgalr 
cannot  bn  t»ch  an  Agent. 

“'U 

**  : what  we  urged  above  in  connection  with  Srnee- 

■ organs — tnut  ‘ one  Sense-organ  cannot  recall  the  apprehension 
brought  ahout  by  another  Senre-orcin  ’ — does  not  cease  to  apply, 
with  equal  force,  to  the  case  of  the  dg^regafe  also. 

Soira  2 

[Says  the  Opponent] — “ What  hat  keen  put  forward  in 
the  preceding  SEtra  ie  not  right : for  there  is  restriction  as  to 
objects.”§ 

* Bccmus  the  Afcnt  must  be  different  from  the  Instrument' — uvt  the 
Bhifyncardrii.  Thet  i k to  ray,  the  Seme -organ,  being  the  Inktrument  in  the 
pcrccrti'-n,  cannot  be  the  Agent  of  that  perception  ; nor  can  the  Composite 
tor  Aflrr.  pate  be  the  A Rent  j as  the  Seme-org  ,n,  which  ik  the  Inurnment, 
‘fdrmt  a component  ol  that  Composite,  and  the  Inrtrument  tnu«t  be  quite 
different  from  the  Agent. 

| 'Something’,  'Muin',  here  stands  for  a rral  thing,  something  vouched 
for  by  Valid  mcarik  of  cognition — flfcdjy.  t.  rtdra. 

t “YO.  |1|  has  put  forward  the  fact  of  ‘Recognition’  as  proving  tha  am- 
clukion  that  the  pcrceiver  ik  the  Soul,  lOmething  different  from  I*  e Body  snd 
the  Settee -Organ*  &c.  lathi*  second  t'-utra,  the  Opponent,  while  admitting  the 
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“ The  intelligent  Perceiver  need  not  be  something  different 
from  the  Composite  of  the  Body  etc. — * Why  r ‘ — Because  there  is 
restriction  as  to  objects.  That  is,  the  Sense-organs  are  restricted 
in  the  scope  of  things  (perceived  by  their  instrumentality) ; 
e.g.,  Colour  is  not  perceived  without  the  Visual  Organ,  while  it  is 
perceived  when  the  Visual  Organ  is  there  ; and  when  hetween 
two  things  it  is  found  that  one  appears  while  the  other  exists, 
and  does  not  appear  when  the  other  does  not  exist — it  follows 
that  one  is  of  (belongs  to)  the  other  ;*  hence  the  perception  of 
Colour  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Visual  Organ  ; that 
is,  if  is  the  Visual  Organ  that  perceioes  the  Colour.  Similarly  in 
the  case  of  the  Olfactory  and  other  organs,  'thus  then,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  Sense-organs  that  perceive  their  respective  objects, 
these  (and  not  anything  else)  should  be  regarded  as  the  Intelligent 
Perceioer  ; for  the  simple  reason  that  the  presence  and  ahsence 
of  the  Perception  of  objects  is  found  to  be  in  strict  accordancc 
with  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  Sense-organs.  Such  being 
the  case,  what  ia  the  use  of  postulating  a distinct  Intelligent 
Being  (in  the  shape  of  ‘Soul  ’)  ? ” 

t The  answer  to  the  above  is  that  the  premiss  put  forward 
being  doubtful,  the  reasoning  becomes  fallacious.  What  has  been 
put  forward  ia  the  fact  of  the  presence  and  absence  of  Perceptions 
being  in  accordance  with  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  Sense- 
organs  ; but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  this  fact  is  due  to  the 

fad  of  Recognition,  demurs  to  the  conclusion  ; the  seaie  being  that.  Recog- 
nition does  not  necesiarily  prove  the  ex  i since  of  something  different  from 
the  Sense-organs  ; for  ev<n  it  such  a Soul  were  there,  it  would  not  be  omni- 
scient, it  could  perceive  only  e few  things,  not  all ; and  aa  such  it  would  be 
limited  in  its  scope  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sense-organs  are.  What 
advantage  then  as  be  gained  by  postulating  e distinct  entity  in  the  shape  of 
‘Soul,  ‘—ParUudiDii. 

This  Is  somewhat  different  from  the  explanation  in  the  Bh^fya. 

• So  that  in  the  case  in  question  when  it  is  found  that  Perception 
appears  while  the  Sense-organ  exists,  and  does  not  appear  while  the 
organ  does  not  exist, — it  follows  that  the  Perception  belongs  to  the  Sense- 
organ  ; i.  *■>  the  Sense-organ  is  the  pert  river. — Tiiparya. 

t The  Pariiuddhi  remsrks  tbit  this  answer  is  to  the  Purvapahta  srgu. 
ment  presented  in  the  Bhdfy'a  ; the  answer  to  the  argument  in  SO.  2 it  given 
in  SO.  3.  The  Bhdiyacandra  ssys  thst  this  it  the  Bhtayak&ra’t  own  answer 
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Sense-organa  being  the  intelligent  pcrccivers,  or  to  tlicir  iHrins 
mere  instruments  belonging  to  another  Intelligent  Pcrceivcr,  and 
thus  being  the  causes  of  the  said  Perceptions  ; the  said  fact  can 
certainly  be  accounted  for  also  as  being  due  to  the  Scn6e-organa 
being  causes  of  Perceptions,  even  though  only  ay.  Instruments 
belonging  to  an  Intelligent  pcrceivcr* 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

As  regards  the  argument  urged  (in  Su.  2)—' ''because  there  is 
restriction  as  to  objects" — the  answer  is — 

SiUrn  3 

It  is  because  there  is  restriction  as  to  objects  that  there 
must  be  a Soul ; hence  this  cannot  be  denied.! 

If  there  were  no  ‘restriction’  in  regard  to  the  objects 
perceived  by  any  single  Sense-organ  [and  that  alone  were  to 
perceive  til  objects],  this  would  mean  that  that  Sense-organ 
apprehending  all  objects  is  the  omniscient  and  intelligent  Per- 
ceiver ; and  (under  the  circumstances)  who  could  ever  infer  the 
existence  of  any  intelligence  apart  from  the  said  organ  ? So  that, 
it  is  because  there  is  restriction  as  to  objects  apprehended  by  the 
several  Sense-organs  that  we  are  led  to  infer  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  Agent,  distinct  from  the  Sense-organs,  who  is  free 
from  the  ssid  ‘restriction  ss  to  objects’,  and  (hence)  omniscient, 
(i-e.  capable  of  perceiving  the  objects  perceptible  by  all  Sense- 
organs).  We  now  put  forward  instances  representing  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Intelligent  Agent,  which  irresistibly  point  to  the 
said  conclusion  (that  the  Intelligent  Agent  is  distinct  from  the 


• All  that  tho  (ua  of  the  pretence  and  abtener  of  one  thing  twin  a in 
tooordance  with  the  presence  end  abtesce  of  another  thing,  prove*  it  that 
tho  Utter  it  the  tome  of  the  former ; and  it  cannot  prove  any  such  on  elu- 
tion as  that  the  latter  it  the  intelligent  agent  of  the  former,  or  that  there  can 
be  no  other  intelligent  agent .—BhAfyocaudra. 

t There  it  rettrietion  at  tt>  object*  i— one  organ  brings  about  the  percep- 
tion of  only  a few  objrCtt,  not  of  all tbit  thaws  chat  the  organt  mutt  be 
•an-inuUigeM  ; thit  therefore  renders  it  necestsry  to  postulate  die  existence 
of  the  Soul  as  the  intelligent  sRcnt,  operating  on  the  organs.  Hence  what  has 
been  urged  by  the  Opponent  in  proof  of  the  Organt  being  the  intelligent 
agenta,  pointato  a conclusion  entirely  to  the  contrary- — TAtparya  and  BhtUya- 
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Sen*c-organs).* — (•»)  The  Intelligent  Agent,  on  perceiving  Co'our 
lof  a certain  fruit  for  instance)  infers  the  Odour  and  1 arte  which 
he  has  perceived  in  the  past  ; .or  on  perceiving  its  Odour,  he 
infere  Lis  Colour  and  1 astc ; and  go  on  iri  regard  to  other  objects; 
— (6)  then  again,  having  (at  one  moment)  teen  the  Colour,  he 
smells  (at  another  moment)  the  Odour  ; or  having  (melt  the 
Odour,  he  ceet  the  Co'our  ; all  which  goer,  to  show  that  the 
Pcrceivcr  recalls  (and  reviews)  the  perception  ol  all  objects,  with- 
out any  fixed  order  of  sequence  ; and  all  this  Perception  subsists 
in  (he'oiiRt  to) one  Intelligent  Agent, t and  not  to  anything  else 
(in  the  shape  ot  the  Body  or  the  Sense-organs  &c.) : and  this 
is<o  not  only  in  connection  with  perception  through  the  senses, 
but  the  same  Pcrceivcr  alto  rcca’ls  and  recognises  various  such 
cognitions  as  Perceptions , inferential,  Verbal  and  Doubtful, 
hearing  up on  several  objetts  ; e.jJ.,(l)  he  hears  the  Scriptures, 
which  bear  u]  on  all  things,— and  apprehends  the  meaning  Uf  the 
S.-ripturcs),  which  is  not  | erceptiblc  by  the  Auditory  O.gan  (by 
which  he  bears  the  syllables  p ronounccd  in  a certain  order),— 
(2)  lie  rcvicw-6  and  rccof;nites  the  syllables  as  formin;;  words  and 
sentences, — i))  and  he  recalls  the  laws  bearing  upon  the  denota- 
tion of  the  words  ; — which  tkowt  that  the  tingle  Pcrceivcr  cogni- 
ses a number  of  several  objects  which  are  not  cap  able  of  being 
apprehended  by  any  single  Sense-organ,  bow  this  ‘absence  of 
res  triction  as  to  the  object*  apprehended’,  which  points  to  a 
eing'e  Perceivcr  of  all  things,  cannot  be  turned  aside  (to  prove 
the  intelligence  of  Sen*e-organf).§  'thus  it  if-  found  that  the 
assertion—  ‘the  Sence-orgins  being  the  intelligent  Apents.whatu 
the  use  of  portu'aiing  a distinct  inte’ligent  Agent?’— is  not  right. 

• -l>r  Vi*..  Ml  reads  u eaf'is  in**. , whic^oet not  suit  ihe  contest; 
the  Tdtp/ry.i  and  the  Bh.  ty  erodr^  both  mud,  TnRt^.'  Jl’he  Tilr\_ryjt 
conviric  tV  l"o  cl  m.et  fl’a  MrTi^TT^ir^IJp  and  vnixna 

one  kentenco  ; thi»  i»  «ha' we  h-ve  follnwo.  in  the  translation.  The 
Bh  ty.  c- ndr  oket  the  two  kept  rat  ly ; uccnrainfr  to  thik.  the  transition 
»«  J.1  r-n  twit  : ‘What  ha.  bucnj'ut  raid  irrebiitihly  pointk  tn  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Soul  it  i«m  thinp  quite  ditiinct;  And  we  now  proceed  to  cite 
an  ini  once  -f  the  fmetionino  of  the  Intclliuent  Agent.' 

t ik  khown  by  k’ich  " ell-recono  jie«l  n -tion»  at. — 'M,  wi  0- hid  teen 
the  Colour,  no  v tmi.11  the  OJour  - Bh/Ly.  canrlr.-. 

1 The  Bha  y.  e.indro  read*  'l  i for  Her  1 1 end  espliins  it  aa 
'dittinct've  <en  re  : the  pmtaite  in  that  Cite  wo-ild  mean  th  it  the  aforctaid 
distinctive  feature  of  the  ell-perceiving  Agent  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
Sente -organt. 
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Section  (2) 

[ Sutras  4-  6 ] 

The  Soul  is  distinct  from  the  Body. 

INTRODUCTORY  BH.ASYA 

•For  the  following  reason  also  the  Aggregate  of  Body  &c.,  can 
not  be  the  Soul  ; the  Soul  is  something  dili'erent  from  these 

Soica  4 

[If  the  Body  were  the  Soul,  then]  there  would  be  no  sin 
accruing  from  the  burning  (Willing)  of  a living  Body.t 

’ The  Fnrisuddi  introduces  this  Motion  a>  follows The  Brit  irMiiM 
haring  established  the  conclusion  that  the  Soul  it  something  distinct  from 
the  Scnsr-orgon*.  »Ontc  people  miaht  urge  the  following  argument.--"  We 
admit  that,  being  restricted  as  in  their  Objects,  the  Sense-organ*  cannot  he 
regarded  as  thUlUgent ; but  the  Body  could  very  well  lie  regarded  us  the  intelli- 
gent Agent : because  (hare  is  no  such  restriction  in  regard  to  the  Body ; as  is 
vouched  fur  by  such  notions  as  T,  ichv  ardjuir,  am,  now  in  my  old 

age,  teaching  what  1 hid  seen  in  my  youth'  [where  Jcltitu,  Joint'll,  old  test 
and  youth,  nil  belong  to  the  Body],  which  shows  that  the  Siddhiin|a  argument 
put  forward  in  SO.  (I)  Is  applicable  to  the  Body." 

It  is  with  a view  to  meet  these  people  that  the  Author  proceeds  with  this 
second  lection. 

t The  Bluhyiieiimira  construes  the  Sutra  thus— (n)  The  term  Sarl’edShc 
may  be  taken  to  mean  thr  burner  of  body,  Scrirntluh.'.kf  ; or  as  SorUaddh' 
tnfl  Uitknrtnri,  ’on  the  burning  of  the  body,  to  the  person  doing  the  burning' . 

The  Pariiuddhi  remarks  that  ‘burning’  here  stands  for  destroying,  kilt- 
ing ; and  ‘sin’  for  all  such  qualities  as  would  be  capable  of  producing  their 
results  in  the  future  ; the  sense  of  the  argument  being  that  if  the  Body  were 
the  Soul,  then  there  could  be  no  such  things  as  Merit  and  Drmrril,  qualities 
which  arc  believed  to  subsist  in  the  Soul,  only  with  a view  to  account  for 
the  experiences  of  our  present  life,  which  ate  believed  to  be  the  results  of 
the  Mm'l  and  Demerit  accumulated  by  us  during  our  previous  existences  ; 
if  the  Body  were  the  Soul,  it  must  perish  at  dc>th  : hence  it  a>uld  have  no 
such  qualities  attaching  to  it  as  would  continue  in  future  lives,  when  the 
t ime  for  the  retribution  of.  those  qualities  would  come  ; and  thus  the  theory 
that  the  Body  is  the  Soul  would  do  away  with  all  notions  of  Dharmtt  and 
Adhnrma. 

The  Titpnryn  remarks  that  this  argument  can  have  no  force  against  the 
thorough-going  Materialist,  who  admits  or  no  Dhnrmu  and  Adharma  ; but  it 
will  be  effective  against  the  Bauddhas.  who,  while  denying  the  Soul,  do* 
admit  of  Dbirrmn  and  Adlusrmn. 

That  the  above  is  the  sense  of  the  arguments  propounded  in  the  SOtra 
ji  clear  from  what  follows  in  Su.  5 et.  trq.  If  SO.  1 had  stood  glooc,  it 

N.  B.  1' 
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The  term ‘Body’ here  stands  for  the  ‘living  creature,'  the 
Aggregate  of  Body,  Sense-organs,  Intellects  and  Sensations. 
When  this  ‘Body’  of  a living  creature  is  burnt  by  a person,  there 
accrues  to  him  the  ‘Sin*  of  killing  a living  creature ; and  it  is 
this  sin  that  is  called  (in  the  Sutra)  ‘p3 taka',  ‘sin1  ; — there 
could  be  no  connection  between  such  ‘sin’  and  the  Agent  who  did 
the  act,*  and  what  the  ‘Sin’  would  be  connected  with  [i.e.,  to 
whom  its  results  would  accrue]  would  not  be  the  Agent  who  did 
the  act.  For  (according  to  the  Opponent)  the  Agent  being  no- 
thing more  than  an  Aggregate  or  Composite,  a series  of  (momentary) 
Bodies,  Sense-organs,  Intellects  and  Sensations,  the  Composite  or 
Aggregate  that  is  destroyed  (disappears)  at  one  moment  must  be 
totally  different  from  that  which  appears  at  the  next ; and  inas- 
much as  you  regard  the  'series’  as  consisting  of  mere  appearances 
and  disappearances,  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  (accord- 
ing to  you)  there  is  a difference  (between  the  two  Aggregates  in 
the  series) ; as  the  Aggregate  of  Body  and  the  rest  (which 
appears  later]  would  he  the  substratum  of  difference  [from  that 
which  has  gone  before]  ;t  for  (according  to  you)  this  later  Aggre- 
gate is  held  to  he  quite  different  (from  the  preceding  .Aggregates)! 

would  have  been  much  simpler  to  explain  it  at— ‘If  the  Body  were  the  Soul, 
then  the  burning  of  the  dead  body  would  involve  a bin  ; but  ab  u matter  of 
fact  it  does  not ; hence  the  Body  cannot  be  the  Soul’;  or  aa— ‘the  body  having 
been  burnt  away  after  death,  nothing  in  the  bhape  of  Dhofma  or  Adhamn 
could  remain  behind  to  lead  to  re-birth.’ 

* Aa  the  Body,  which  it.  the  only  Agent,  has  according  to  the  Opponent, 
ceased  to  exist  the  very  moment  chat  the  tet  has  been  done  ; so  that  it  does 
not  oxibt  at  the  time  that  the  ‘sin'  manifests  itself  or  its  results.  The 
results  of  sin  accrue  to  a person  after  doth,  or  at  a time  other  than  that  at 
which  the  act  has  been  done ; eccording  to  the  Opponent,  the  Body  being  the 
only  Agent,  end  it  having  only  a momentary  existence,  to  whom  could  the 
sin  or  its  result*  accrue  ? Hence  Che  ‘tin'  cannot  be  regarded  as  subsisting 
in  the  Agent ; this,  says  the  BhSfyacandra,  ia  what  ia  meant  by  the  phrase 
'there  could  be  no  ain'. 

f That  which  appears  later  being  that  to  whom  the  Sin  and  its  results 
would  accrue,  that  which  baa  gone  before  being  that  by  which  the  act  wss 
done. — Bk&fyacandra . 

5 The  Bhafyaeandra  reads  iflRHlftBT  etc.,  according  tn  which  thn 
pasaage  would  mean— ‘Though  such  ia  your  view,  yet  ss  a miner  of  fact, 
the  Aggregate  to  whom  the  results  accrue  is  actually  recognised  to  be  the 
substratum  of  non-differince  from  the  preceding  Aggregate/  But  by  the 
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Such  being  the  case  (according  to  your  view),  that  creature  con- 
sisting of  the  Aggregate  of  the  Body  etc.  who  does  the  hilling, 
does  not  have  any  connection  with  the  result  of  that  killing,  and 
what  is  connected  with  the  result  is  not  that  by  whom  the  killing 
was  done.*  So  that,  the  two  (the  doer  and  the  erperieneer  of 
resol/a)  being  entirely  different,  it  comes  to  this  that  one  (the 
preceding  ‘Aggregate*)  who  did  the  act  becomes  dissociated  from 
what  he  did  (and  from  its  consequences),  while  one  (the  later 
Aggregate)  who  did  not  do  the  act  becomes  saddled  with  it  (and 
its  consequences).  And  if  the  said  ‘Creature*  is  one  that  is 
liable  to  birth  and  deatruction  [as  it  must  be,  being  only  an 
Aggregate  of  the  Body  etc.],  the  birth  of  such  a 'creature*  could 
not  (according  to  the  view  of  the  Opponent)  be  due  to  hia  past 
actions  ;f  and  this  would  mean  that  there  can  be  no  point  in 
leading  the  life  of  a ‘Religious  Student*  for  the  purposes  of  Re- 
lease (from  birth  and  rebirth).!! 

Thus  then  it  is  found  that  if  the  living  creature  were  only 
an  Aggregate  of  Body  etc.  there  would  be  no  sin  accruing  from 
the  killing  of  a living  body  ; and  this  certainly  is  most  undesira- 
ble •,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  Soul  must  be  something 
different  from  the  Aggregate  of  Body  etc. 

interposing  of  this  remark,  the  connection  between  the  presentation  of  the 
Opponent’,  views  and  the  contingency  urged  in  the  SQtrs  and  pointed  out  in 
the  nett  sentence  of  the  Dhlaya — Ac.— bccomoi  lost. 

* Thik,  ssys  the  Virlikn,  is  put  forward,  not  at  ■ proof  of  the  Sou], 
but  only  as  indicating  the  oojcEtioojble  feature  in  the  theory  of  those  who 
deny  the  Soul. 

t The  only  plausible  explanation  of  the  birth  of  men  end  the  diversity 
of  hia  conditions  during  life  is  that  all  this  it  due  to  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  hia  acta  during  previous  lives.  If  the  ‘man’  it  only  a 'bundle 
of  body,  organs  etc.',  this  explanation  would  lose  its  value ; at  this  'bundle' 
Sx.,  is  found  to  perish  entirelv  at  death  ; so  that  one  to  whom  the  conditions 
of  next  birth  would  accrue  would  not  be  that  tame  ‘bundle'  which  did  the 
acta  leading  up  to  those  conditions. 

tj  According  to  the  Buddha,  if  one  wishes  to  be  released  from  rebirth 
he  should  lead  the  pure  life  of  the  Religious  Student.  But  if  the  man  It 
nothing  more  then  the  bundle  of  body  Ac.,  his  existence  would  naturally 
come  to  an  end  with  hit  death  ; and  this  would  be  a total  Release  from 
Rebirth  ; as  the  Body  Ac.,  bom  subsequently  will,  in  no  ate,  be  the  same 
as  the  preceH ins  ones.  Why  then  should  one  undergo  the  rigorous  disci- 
pline of  the  Religious  Student  f 
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Sa/ra  5 

[The  Opponent  says] — “Even  on  the  burning  of  that 
[aggregate  of  Body  etc.,]  which  is  accompanied  by  the  Soul 
there  could  he  no  sin  ; as  the  Soul  i9  something  eternal.1' 

BHA5YA 

“Even  for  him,  according  to  whom  what  is  burnt  is  the  Body 
endowed  with  a Soul.no  sin  could  accrue,  from  the  act  of  burn- 
ing.'.to  the  burner.  ‘Why  Because  the  Soul  (postulated  by 
him)  is  eternal ; and  certainly  no  one  can  ever  kill  what  is  etern- 
al. If  it  could  be  killed,  it  would  not  be  eternal.  So  that,  while 
according  to  one  theory  (that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Soul)  the 
killini  (not  being  sinful)  does  not  lead  to  anything, — according  to 
the  other  (that  there  is  such  a thing  as  Soul,  and  it  is  eternal), 
billing  is  impossible.” 

Sotra  6 

[The  answer  of  the  SiJdhdntin  to  the  Opponents’  armaments  in 
Sa.  5.]— Not  so  ; (A)  because  the  ‘killing’  is  of  the  receptacle 
of  effects  and  of  that  which  brings  about  those  effects.- 
[(B)  Or  because  the  ‘ killing  ’ is  of  the  receptacle  of  effects, 
which  is  what  brings  about  those  effects].* 

(A)  What  we  say  is,  not  that  ‘ Killing  * consists  in  destroying 
the  eternal  entity,  but  that  it  consists  in  the  destroying  of  the 

* The  Bhdfya  has  supplied  two  explanation*  of  the  Sum,  the  difference 
be  inn  due  to  the  different  ways  of  construing  the  compound 
Under  (A)  it  it  treated  as  • Dvandva,  which  gives  the  meaning  ‘the  receptacle 
o)  effects' — i.».,  the  Eody — and  that  ichich  brings  about  the  effects— i.  the 
Sente -organs  ; while  under  (B)  the  compound  it  traced  at  Kormadhdrayn,- 
the  tente  being— ‘the  receptacle  of  effects,  ahich  it  what  bring*  about  thost- 
effccta,‘— the  Body. 

The  NySyai utravivara na  readt  the  SOtra  at  — and 

explains  it  to  maan  that  the  killing  of  the  body  iloet  not  do  away  with  the 
Unseen  Force ; 'effect'  in  the  Sfltra  standing  for  the  'Unseen  Force  of  Meric 
and  Demerit';-the  'receptacle1  and  'bringer  about'  of  that  Force 

ia  the  Soul ; and  there  is  /.  e.,  non.destrvetion  of  that  Soul.  It  adds 
that  the  Sdtra  cannot  mean  that  'It  ia  not  right  to  say  that  there  an  be  no  sin 
even  on  the  'Killing  of  the  Body  ’ with  a Soul  ; as  there  ia  Destruction  of  the 
Soul,  which  is  the  bringernbout,  of  the  connection,  WWf,  of  the 

Body,  <w4.*’ 

Visvandtha  accepts  the  second  (B)  explanation  given  in  the  Uhdfyc. 
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‘ receptacle  of  effects  ’ — i.e.,  Body — and  of  ‘ that  which  brines 
about  those  effects’,  in  the  Bhapc  of  the  apprehension  of  their 
respective  objects— i.e.,  the  Sense-organs, — both  of  these  (Body 
and  Sense-organs)  belonging  to  a living  entity  which,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  indestructible  ; and  this  ' destroying  ’ takes  the  form  of 
striking  or  coming  pain,  i.e.,  driorganising,  by  bringing  death  or  by 
tearing  oat  of  its  bearing s*  * Effect  ’ here  stands  for  the  feeling 
of  pleasare  and  pain  ; and  of  this  the  Body  is  the  1 receptacle,’  i.e-, 
the  abode,  the  substratum; — and  the  Sense-organs  are  ‘ those  that 
bring  about  ’ the  apprehension  of  their  objects  and  it  is  the 
destroying  of  both  these  (as  belonging  to  the  Soul)  that  constitutes 
‘ Killing’;  and  not  that  of  the  eternal  Soul  itself.  Consequently 
what  has  been  urged  by  the  opponent  in  Sutra  5 — that  “ there 
could  be  no  sin  even  on  the  burning  of  that  which  is  accompanied 
by  the  Soul,  as  the  Soul  is  something  eternal  ” — is  not  right. 

It  is  only  the  person  holding  the  view  that  * Killing  * consists 
in  destroying  the  entity  itself  that  is  open  to  the  charge  that  his 
theory  involves  the  absurdity  of  an  act  being  destroyed  (ineffec- 
tive) for  him  who  did  it,  and  falling  upon  him  who  did  not  do  it 
(as  urged  in  the  BhUfya  above). 

In  regard  to  the  point  at  issue  there  arc  two  alternative 
theories — viz.  (a)  the  ‘ Killing ' consists  in  the  total  destroying  of 
the  entity  itsetf,  or  (6)  that  it  contists  in  the  destroying  of  the 
4 receptacle  of  effects  and  that  which  brings  about  the  effects', — 
these  two  belonging  to  the  eotity  which  is  itself  indeetructihlc 
t^ere  can  be  no  third  alternative.  Of  these  the  view  that  there 
ijn  destruction  of  the  entity  itself  has  been  negatived  ; what 
remains  is  the  other  view,  which  has  been  found  to  he  true  (in 
titdinary  experience). 

(B)  [The  Bhfl?y a puts  forward  a second  explanation  of  the 
S&m]  • We  can  al6©  construe  the  term  4 KHry’limyakarlroadhtJt  ’ 
lb  follows — ‘ KdrySiroyu’,  'the  receptacle  of  effects’,  is  the 
aggregate  made  up  of  the  Body,  the  Seme-organs  and  Intellect  ’ — 

* ‘Bringing  death'  refer*  to  the  Body ; and  ‘tearing  out  of  iu  barings' 
to  the  Sente -or  pin.  •Pr.bandhotch'i.^  is  explained  by  the  IthAfyncarxira 
g*  ‘destroying  it*  connection*',  icaib  ruihtXchiiUh  ; and  tbo  Tdtp.irya  add* 
tjjai  one  cautut  pair,  by  striking  the  Body,  u e1>o  by  tearing  the  Eye  out  of 
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because  it  is  in  this  aggregate  that  the  eternal  Soul  feels  pleasure 
and  pain  ; it  forms  its  abode  ' receptacle’,  because  it  is  only  in  the 
said  Aggregate,  and  in  nothing  else,  that  the  feeling  appears  ; — 
this  same  aggregate  is  also  regarded  as  the  ‘ Kartr’,  the  * bringer 
about’,  cf  the  feeling  ; as  it  is  by  reason  of,  through,  the  said 
Aggregate, — and  never  without  it — that  the  feeling  comes  about ; 
— and  it  is  the  striking  or  causing  pain  or  disorganising  of  this 
Aggregate  that  constitutes  ‘Killing’,  and  not  the  destroying  of 
the  eternal  Soul.  Hence  what  has  been  urged  in  Sutra  5 — that 
“ there  could  be  no  sin  even  on  the  killing  of  the  body  accom- 
panied by  the  Soul,  because  the  Soul  is  eternal  " — is  not  true.* 
Section  3 
So/ras  7-14 

t Refutation  of  the  View  that  the  Visaal  OrjJan  is  one  only.  ]t 

* The  Aggregate  of  Body  &c.,  is  called  the  'receptoble'  in  (he  sense 
that  it  is  as  favourable  to  the  sppearing  of  the  feeling  at  the  very  container 
of  the  feeling.  It  is  ailed  'Kartr'  the  bringer  about,  of  the  feeling,  in  the 
sense  that  it  forms  ar.  agency  in  the  bringing  about  of  the  feeling.— Skdyya. 
tandra. 

t There  is  much  confusion  in  regird  to  this  section.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  up  to  SO.  27  We  have  the  tame  prakarana,  dealing  with  the  Soul,  and 
proving,  by  a number  of  reasonings,  that  the  Soul  cannot  be  the  same  as 
either  the  Body,  or  the  Sontc-org. ns,  or  the  Mind,  or  a mere  aggregate  of 
all  these.  But  Commentators  have  made  sub-divisions  of  the  prakaraita,  in 
view  or  the  nature  of  the  arguments  put  forward.  Hence  the  Nydyaiuciri- 
bardka  mallei,  one  prakaraifa  of  Sutras  7-1 1,  wherein  it  is  shown  that  the 
Visual  Organ  is  not  one,  but  roe,  and  hence  the  Soul,  which  is  one,  cannot 
be  this  or  any  other  organ.  So  alro  the  Tdtparya  and  the  Bhifyaeaidra ; 
though  the  letter  is  not  very  precise  ae  to  its  pra/uiropa-6i visions,  and  deals 
with  the  whole  subject  of  the  Soul  being  distinct  from  the  Body  &c.  as  under 
a single  prckarajta  ; but  in  iu  explanations  it  eccepts  the  same  stages  as  the 

ynideiniiardAii  and  the  Titparya. 

The  footnote  in  the  Viz.  Bhfayt-tert  asserts  that  the  Vartilm  does 
nnt  accept  the  Bhdfya  interpretation  of  this  prahtrona  ; it  says  that  the  fact 
of  the  Soul  being  something  different  from  the  Sense-organs  having  been 
already  established,  there  would  be  no  point  in  introducing  the  same  subject 
over  again;  hence  it  offers  another  explanation— taking  Sdtras  7 to  11  as 
embodying  the  view  that  the  Viiuai  Organ  si  one  only. 

Tlie  BhAtya  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that  the  organa  are 
two ; while  the  I^drfiAo  denies  this  at  the  very  oulset.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Bhdiya  has  been  led  to  proceed  on  the  said  assumption,  by  reason  of  the  rate 
with  which  it  supports  the  argument  in  favour  of  a tingle  Soul  Operating 
b rough  several  organs.  According  to  this  view,  Sfi.  7 embodies  the  argu- 
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For  the  following  reason  also  the  Soul  must  be  regarded  as 
something  different  from  the  Body  etc. : — 

merit  that  when  we  tee  • thing  with  one  eye  on  the  fir  it  Deration,  end  thm 
aubtcquently  with  the  other  eye,  we  have  the  ricogmiivn  or  the  thing  at  being 
the  time  that  tern  on  the  previout  oca » ion  ; which  ahowi  that  there  hit 
been  • mmnwn  prretierr , tnd  thit  it  Soul. — Thit  it  answered  by  the 
Opponent  in  Sfl.  8 by  the  argument  that  the  Eye  ie  one  end  the  tame  in  tho 
two  toelreta  ; hence  on  both  ocationa  perception  being  by  the  tame  Eye,  it 
it  only  natural  that  there  it  Rtcotmiion.— Thie  ia  answered  in  SO.  9,  which 
trice  to  thaw  that  the  fact  urged  in  Sri.  7 annot  be  explained  othcnviie  than 
on  thebawtof  a tingle  intelligent  Soul.— SA.  1(1  containt  the  Opponent 't 

rejoinder Thie  ie  finally  diapoted  of  in  Sfl.  11,  where  it  it  amcluded  tint 

the  Eyet  are  too,  not  one,  hence  the  argument  of  Racofnium  remaina  un- 
ahaken. 

The  Variika  and  VUvanitha'a  VftH  take  Sfl.  7 at  embodying  only  the 
argument  baaed  upon  Recognition  in  general,  and  then  object  to  ill  intro- 
duction on  the  ground  that  thia  matter  haa  already  been  dealt  with  in  the 
foregoing  Adhikarnna. 

The  Vdrtiki  and  the  Vftti  of  Viivanliha,  take  Sfltra  7-11  at  put 
in  for  the  purpose  or  demolithing  the  view  that  the  existence  of  Soul  ia 
proved  by  the  fact  (urged  in  Sfl.  7)  that  there  ia  recognition  by  the  right  eye 
of  what  hat  been  aeon  with  the  left  eye  ; and  in  course  of  the  refutation  of 
thit  view  there  cornea  in  the  tubject  of  the  Vitual  organ  being  one  or  two. 
Sfltra  7 it  explained,  by  the  BKAiya,  at  alto  by  the  V&rt'Xi,  at  embodyiog 
Ac  argument  that  the  exi  Hence  of  Soul  ia  proved  by  the  Recognition  urged 
in  Sfl.  7 ; but  while  the  BhAfya  and  the  Tdtparyo  and  the  BkAjjacomira, 
accept  it  at  Siddhlnta,  and  to  arry  on  the  Prakaratja  to  Sfl.  IS  [and  thit 
appara  to  be  the  tatirnal  interpretation  of  the  Sfltra  t aa  they  stand],— the 
VOrtika.  holding  to  the  view  that  the  Visual  organ  it  nnc  only,  could  not 
accept  thit  interpretation  of  SO.  7-11.  Hence  it  regirda  the  argument  pro- 
pounded in  Sfl.  7 aa  put  forward  limply  for  being  refuted.  The  Kdnfto 
propound t thie  refutation  from  P.  362,  L.  7 onward t (Bib.  Ind.  Edition). 
In  courae  of  thia  refutation,  the  unity  of  the  Vitual  organ  being  pot 
forward,  tho  opponent  aika  (P.  363,  L.  5)  what  explanation  there  it  of  the 
ordinary  idea  that  there  are  me  ryn.—la  SO.  9,  the  SiAdhAiOit  eiptalni 
thit.— Thia  explanation  it  objected  to  in  SO.  9.— The  real  antwer  to  thit 
objection  ia  given  by  the  VOrtika  in  P.363,  I..  161  *t.  irq. — SO.  10  fa 
explained  at  the  anawer  given  by ‘tome  people'  t»  the  objection  urged  in 
Sfl.  9 ; and  then  SO.  11  it  explained  aa  refuting  this  mtwer  of  'tome  people' 
aa  alto  the  original  POrviipakfa. 

The  weak  point!  in  thia  intern ntii:on  of  Sfllrsa  7-11  by  the  Virtila 
and  the  Vritti  are  aa  follow— (1)  Nowhere  cite  do  we  6nd  the  Sfltra  starling 
a tec* ion  with  a gratuitous  argument  in  tupport  ol  the  Siddhlnta  view,— 
limply  fur  refuting  it ; and  (2)  residing  to  this  explanation,  the  author  of 
the  SOtra  fails  to  antwer  the  Cpponen  ► argument  in  SO-  9;  and  the  only 
anawer  that  he  pula  forward  (in  Sfl.  IP.  he  l.lmtelf  refutei  in  Sfl.  11. 
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Soira  7 

Because  there  is  recognition  with  the  other  Eye  of  what 
has  been  seen  with  the  left  Eye.* 

bhAsya 

When  one  applies  to,  or  connects  with,  the  same  objects^ 
two  Cognitions,  which  appear  at  ditferent  times  (one  appearing- 
after  the  other),— there  is  what  is  called  ‘Recognition’;  this' 

' recognition ' appearing  in  the  form  ‘ I see  now  what  I had 
cognised  (seen)  previously  1 this  is  that  same  object and  there 
is  such  ‘ recognition  ’ in  a case  where  the  former  cognition  was 
with  the  left  eye  and  the  subsequent  one  with  the  right  eye, — 
the  cognition  being  in  the  form  1 that  same  thing  which  I saw  on 
the  previous  occasion  (with  the  left  eye)  I am  now  seeing  (with 
the  right  eye)’,  Now  if  the  Sense-organ  itself  were  the  intelligent 
perceivcr,  no  such  * recognition  ’ would  be  possible,  for  what  is 
seen  by  one  cannot  be  recognised  (or  remembered)  by  another. 
There  is  no  doubt  however  that  there  is  such  ' Recognition  \ 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  intelligent  perceiver  is  something 
ditferent  from  the  Sense-organs. 

SWra  8 

[Soya  the  Opponent] — "The  above  reasoning  is  not  right; 
for  the  Organ  (in  reality)  is  one  only,  and  the  notion  of 
duality  arises  from  the  one  Organ  being  divided  by  the  naial 
bone  ”-t 

BHASYA 

[Says  the  Opponent] — “ As  a matter  of  fact  the  Visual  Organ 
is  one  only  ; it  is  divided  by  the  nasal  bone,  and  when  the  two 
ends  (parts)  of  the  organ,  thus  divided,  ere  perceived,  it  gives  rise 

* The  conclusion  derived  from  this  ‘because  Ac.'  is  lh*t  there  ie  a Soul 
who  is  the  agent  of  the  teeing  end  the  rrtogniiing.  But  according  to  the 
Ny&yafUtrarivaratfa  the  conclusion  deduced  ie  that  the  Visual  Organ  ie  one 
only.  See  preceding  Rde. 

t The  T&tparya  says— -This  Sutra  objects  to  the  reasoning  of  SO.  7,  on 
the  basis  of  the  view  that  'the  Visual  Organ  ie  one  only'.— The  Bh&fyncandre 
toys — 'Whal  the  Opponent  mesne  to  urge  ia  SB-  8 is  os  follows— 'What  hat 
been  urged  in  SO.  7 would  be  right  if  there  were  two  distinct  visual 
organs  ; but  according  to  our  view  it  is  not  to  ; for  the  visual  organ  is  one 
only.1 
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to  the  notion  that  there  arc  two  organs  ; just  as  it  happens  in  the 
case  of  any  long  object  (like  the  Bamboo,  for  instance). 

Sdira  9 

[Answer]— The  Organ  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  only  ; 
as  (we  find  that)  when  one  (Eye)  19  destroyed,  the  other  !s  not 
destroyed. 

\ BHA?YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  even  when  one  eye  is  des- 
troyed, or  taken  out  of  its  socket,  the  other  eye  remains  intact, 
as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  perception  of  things  (with  the 
remaining  eye).*  From  this  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  right  to  say 
thnt  a single  organ  is  divided  (by  the  nasal  hone). 

Sutra  10 

[The  Opponent's  rejoinder.] — "The  argument  put  for- 
ward has  no  force  ; as  even  on  the  destruction  of  a part  the 
whole  is  still  found  (effective).” 

BHASYA 

“The  reasoning,— that  'because  one  eye  is  not  destroyed  on 
the  destruction  of  the  other  eye  (therefore  the  two  eyes  must  be 
distinct)', — is  not  right;  because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  wc  find 
that  even  when  some  branches  of  the  tree  arc  cut  olf,  the  tree 
itself  is  actually  found  standing.  [Similarly,  on  the  theory  that 
the  Vitual  Organ  is  one  only,  even  when  one  part  of  it,  in  the 
shape  of  the  one  eye,  is  destroyed,  the  Organ  itself  will  remain 
intact  and  effective]-” 

Sutra  1 1 

[Answer] — Inasmuch  as  the  example  cited  is  not  true 
[or,  inasmuch  as  the  Opponent’s  view  is  contrary  to  perceived 
facts],  the  denial  (in  Su.  10)  cannot  be  right. 

BHASYA 

[The  Bhilsya  supplies  two  interpretations  of  the  Sutra] — (A) 
[The  Opponent  has  urged,  in  Su.  10,  that  the  fact  of  the  Visual 
Organ  continuing  to  be  operative  even  on  the  destruction  of  one 

• All  Mv>.  read  whi:h  ha»  been  adopted  in  the  tmn»- 

lation.  The  VBrtika  nadb  f w'rieh  meant,  that  the  remain- 

ing Bye  it  the  f^7l  the  i n bt rumen t,  of  the  perception  of  things. 
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Eye  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  whole  tree 
continuing  to  remain  even  when  one  of  its  pans,  a branch,  has 
been  cut  off.] — As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
Composite  Product  continues  to  exist  even  when  there  is  disrup- 
tion of  its  component  particles  ; for  if  it  did,  then  it  would  have 
to  be  regarded  as  eternal  (which  is  absurd).  [What  really  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  Tree,  cited  in  Su.  10,  is  that]  in  a ca6e  where 
there  are  several  composite  wholes  (making  up  a composite  object), 
those  wholes  are  destroyed  whose  component  particles  are  des- 
troyed, while  those  continue  to  exist  among  whose  component 
particles  there  is  no  disruption.* 

(B)  Or,  we  may  explain  the  term  'dr^tUntavirodhah'  of  the 
Sutra  to  mean  being  contrary  to  (incompatible  with)  a perceived  fact: 
that  is  to  say, — (a)  in  the  case  of  the  dead  man’s  skull  we  find 
that  there  are  two  holes,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  nasal 
bone,  in  the  places  where  the  eyes  existed  ; and  quite  distinct 
from  each  other  ; this  should  not  be  so  if  there  were  a single  eye 
simply  bifurcated  by  the  nasal  bone  ; (b)  secondly,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  as  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  destruction 
of  one  eye  (necessarily  leading,  or  not  leading,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  other),  the  two  must  be  regarded  as  entirely  distinct ; and 
inasmuch  as  the  two  eyes  have  their  own  distinct  obstruction 
and  destruction  (and  the  obstruction  and  destruction  of  one  does 
not  necessai  ily  mean  the  obstruction  and  destruction  of  the 
other),  it  follows  that  they  are  distinct  things  ; — (c)  thirdly,  when 
one  eye  is  pressed  with  the  finger  there  is  a divarication  or  aber- 
ration in  the  contact  of  the  perceived  object  with  the  rays  of 
light  emanating  from  the  eyes,  and  (as  a consequence)  we 
perceive  a diversity  in  the  object ; this  could  not  be  the  case  if 
there  were  only  one  Visual  Organ  ; specially  as  on  the  cessation 


• Several  oompotitc  whole*  go  to  make  up  the  Tree  ; when  a branch  ia 
ait  off,  there  it  disruption  of  the  component  part*  of  thia  Tree  ; hence  the 
Tree  cannot  but  be  regarded  aa  destroyed  ; what  remain*  behind  ia  only  a 
part  of  the  Tree— one  of  the  several  composite*  that  made  up  the  Tree ; it 
i*  recognised  a*  the  *ame  Tree,  and  not  only  a*  it*  part,  became  of  ita 
similarity  to  the  original  tree. — Bhdfyacandra. 

Hence  the  cate  of  the  Tree  does  not  meet  the  Siddhdnta  argument  put 
orward  in  SO.  9. 
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of  the  finger-pressure  the  object  is  again  perceived  as  one  only* 
From  all  these  well-known  facts  it  follows  that  it  is  not  right  to 
regard  the  organ  as  one  only,  simply  bifurcated  (by  the  nasal 
bone). 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYAt 

That  the  Intelligent  Agent  is  something  distinct  from  the 
Aggregate  of  the  Body  etc.  is  also  inferred  — 

* The  meaning  o(  this  passage,  according  to  the  Uhdtyacandra  is  as 
follows — 'When  wc  close  one  eye  »nd  press  the  other  with  our  finger,  we  see 
the  object,  the  lemp,  ts  too;  and  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  we  perceive 
the  object  as  one  only,  or  we  have  the  recognition  in  the  form  ‘ what  I saw 
as  two  is  one  only'. 

But  the  esse  meant  to  be  cited  appears  to  hive  nothing  to  do  with  the 
closing  of  any  eye.  It  refers  to  the  well-known  phenomenon  that  when  we 
look  upon  a thing  with  both  eyea  open  in  the  usual  way,  wo  perceive  it  as 
out,  but  when  we  press  one  eye  with*  the  finger,  we  perceive  the  thing  as 
two;  this  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  in  normal  vision  the  rays  of  light  emanating 
from  the  eyes  coalesce  when  they  fall  upon  the  perceived  thing,  and  this 
provides  a single  image  of  the  thing,  which  comes  to  be  perceived  IS  Ont : 
but  when  one  eye  ie  pressed  with  the  finger,  the  rays  of  light  from  that  eye 
become  diverted  from  their  natural  course,  and  hence  fail  to  coalcice  with 
the  rays  proceeding  from  the  other  eye ; so  that  the  light  from  the  eyes  not 
coalescing,  there  are  two  images  of  thu  thine,  and  it  is  perceived  at  too. 
All  this  cannot  be  explained  except  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  that  the  two 
eyea  constitute  two  distinct  Visual  Organa. 

t According  to  the  Bhifya,  VJrtiko,  Tdtporya  and  BhOtyotnedra,  die 
Sutra  resumes  now  the  subject-matter  of  proofs  for  regarding  the  Soul  at 
something  different  from  the  Body  Ac.  The  T&lporyn  goes  on  to  reinark- 
'Having  proved,  on  the  strength  of  Recognition,  the  soundness  of  the  notion 
of  Soul  as  something  distinct  (and  also  having,  by  the  way,  refuted  the 
theory  that  the  aaid  Recognition  can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  concep- 
tion that  there  is  only  one  Visual  Organ  operating  through  the  two  sockets), 
the  Author  now  proceeds  to  put  forward  infcrcntisl  reasonings  in  support  of 
the  same  theory.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  tfcat  the  Author  has,  in  SQ. 
7-11,  put  forward  the  phenomenon  of  reargnition  in  support  of  his  view, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  opponent;  in  rality  the  existence 
or  Soul  is  proved  by  ordinary  cognitions  through  Inference  Ac. 

The  NydyatHJraoivarana,  which  look  Su.  7-11  as  putting  forward  die 
view  that  the  Visual  Organ  ie  one  only,  takes  SOtiai  8-15  also  as  dealing  with 
the  same  subject ; and  according  to  this  the  present  SQ.  ( 2)  means  that 
“whet  happens  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  lost  one  eye,  is  that  his  former 
Visual  Organ,  which  operated  through  two  physiol  outlet*,  is  destroyed  and 
another  organ  i*  produced,  operating  through  a single  opening.” 
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SOfro  12 

from  the  excitation  appearing  in  another  Sense-organ 
(than  the  one  that  brought  about  the  preceding  perception). 

BHASYA 

When  a person  has  tasted  a sour  fruit  and  found  that  its 
taste  is  concomitant  with  a certain  colour  and  smell, — if,  at  some 
future  time  he  happens  to  perceive  its  colour  or  smell,  by  means 
of  a sense-organ  (of  vision  or  odour,)  there  appears  an 'excitation' 
in  the  organ  of  Taste,  which  is  totally  different  (from  the  organ 
that  has  apprehended  the  colour  or  smell):  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
remembrance  (through  association)  of  the  Taste  of  the  fruit, 
which  gives  rise  to  a longing  for  that  taste,  which  brings  about 
the  flow  of  the  liquid  (saliva)  from  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 
This  phenomenon  would  not  be  possible  if  the  Sense-organs  them- 
selves were  , the  Intelligent  Agent ; as  an  agent  can  never  re. 
member  (or  recall)  what  has  been  perceived  by  another* 

Sa/rn  13 

[Objection]— " The  above  reasoning  is  not  right;  Re- 
membrance has  for  its  object  that  which  is  remembered." 

BHASYA 

[Says  the  Opponent! — " Remembrance  is  a quality  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a certain  cause  ;t  and  its  object  is  that  which  is 
remembered  ; and  the  * excitation  of  the  other  organ  ’ (put  forward 
in  Sutra  12)  is  due  to  the  said  remembered  thing,  and  not  to  any 
such  thing  as  the  Soul.”§ 

* The  whole  procckt  of  Inference  involved  here  i»  thu»  explained  by 
the  Tdtparya-; 

The  man  perceive*  the  colour  and  vtnell,— he  re  m ember  k the  Taste 
which  he  hia  oktocialed  with  Mich  colour  and  imell— ha  then  dekirea  to 
experience  the  Takte  thua  remembered— thik  dekire  excite t the  organ  of 
Takte,— this  excitation  appearing  in  (he  form  of  the  flow  of  kalivn  ; on  (coins 
this  excitation  appearing  in  the  mouth  of  a certain  petkon,  wo  infer  from 
thia  that  the  man  hak  been  moved  by  a dekire ; — and,  from  thia  deklra  wo 
infer  that  the  man  hak  had  a remembrance  (of  the  Takte).  Thik  remem- 
brance would  not  bu  potkiblc,  unlct-k  there  were  a tingle  Agent,  perceiving 
thing*  thru'igh  the  kcvera]  sense-organ*. 

t Thik  caukc  confcikta  in  the  ttmembtrid  fftingi— addk  the  Uh&tyaeardra. 

§ ■ Wc  do  not  admit  of  the  Soul  uk  that  in  which  the  Cognition  or  Re- 
membrance subsist*  ; for  u*  the  Soul  it  none  other  than  Cognation  itkclf'— 
Mich  is  the  kcitM:  of  the  Opponent lihafynexndre. 
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[Answer] —Inasmuch  as  Remembrance  is  a quality  of 
the  Soul,  the  denial  (of  Soul)  i(  not  right. 

BHASYA 

Inasmuch  as  the  act  of  Remembering  is  found  10  be  such  as 
appears  only  as  a quality  subsisting  in  the  Soul,  the  existence  of 
the  Soul  cannot  be  denied.  As  a matter  of  fact.  Remembrance 
is  possible  only  as  a quality  subsisting  in  the  Soul : snd  certainly 
one  doe6  not  remember  what  has  been  perceived  by  another.1 
If  then,  Intelligence  belonged  to  the  Sense-organs, — inasmuch  as 
the  several  apprehensions  of  things  would  he  by  diverse  agents 
(in  the  shape  of  the  Sense-organs),  either  there  could  lx-  no 
Recoiinilion  at  all,  or  even  if  Recognition  were  possible  (even  when 
Perception  and  Remembrance  belonged  to  diverse  agents',  there 
could  be  no  restriction  as  to  objects  (perceived  through  thcScnsc- 
nrgans);t  [there  is  no  such  incongruity  under  the  view  that  there 
is  a single  intelligent  .Agent  for  all  cognitions  and  remembrance  ; 
for]  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  one  intelligent  agent 
(in  whom  the  cognitions  subsist),  perceiving  the  several  things, 
through  the  diverse  instrumentality  (of  the  several  Sense -organs) § 

Rtmcmbrancc  could  be  recorded  ss  indicating  the  Seal,  either  as  iu 
cuan  or  ■»  ilk  objrct : the  Soul  could  not  he  regarded  *■  (he  amir,  aa  the 
cause  of  Remembrance  ik  th«  impreisioo  left  by  it*  previmik  cognition  ; nor 
could  the  Soul  be  rcfmrdcd  ik  the  tbjtci,  1a  the  object  of  Remembrance  ik 
the  remembered  thing.  And  further,  kince  the  ‘crcitaiion  of  the  rente - 
organ'  mey  be  eiplaioed  ae  due  to  the  nmtmbrrtd  ttiwg,  it  an  not  prnro  the 
eiiktcncc  of  the  Soul. — Tdtporya. 

The  NydyosUrneirara^a  cipliins  the  SOtru  to  mean  that  all  that  Re- 
membrance point*  to  ia  the  thing  remembered,  and  not  to  the  (act  of  ita 
being  due  to  the  asroc  sense -organ  that  had  brought  thi  original  cognition. 

• Any  mere  momentary  ‘Soul',  or  the  mere  object  'Jar',  cannot  bring 
■tout  a remembrance  in  iuelf ; for  perception  and  remembrance  cannot 
appear  at  the  kirae  moment  of  time.— Bhdfjaca^ra. 

t There  could  be  no  ouch  restriction  aa  that  the  Rye  khould  apprehend 
Colour  only,  and  not  Toil*  ; ard  yet  auch  restriction  ia  accepted  by  both 
parties — Bhdiymattdra. 

{ The  Bh&tya(a*dra  explains  ‘WtiiotfliupmlMi’  is  moaning  ‘subsisting 
in  several  bodies  (during  the  several  live*  on  Earth)'.  But  it  appears 
simpler  to  take  it  is  above—' ’through  the  diverse  instrumentality  of  the 
several  sense-organs’,  uhich  the  £Julfy<- condra  takes  as  implied  in  ‘AntkiT- 
th utdefii'. 
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— who  remembers  the  things  perceived  on  some  past  occasion  ; so 
that  the  existence  of  Remembrance  is  possible  only  as  a quality 
subsisting  in  the  Soul,  when  perception  and  recognition  both  be- 
long to  the  same  Agent,  who  is  capable  of  perceiving  several 
things  ; and  it  is  not  possible  under  the  contrary  theory  (of  there 
being  no  such  single  Agent).  And  the  entire  business  of  living 
beings,  which  is  based  upon  Remembrance,  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Soul ; the  ‘excitation  of  another  sense-organ'  being 
cited  only  by  way  of  illustration. 

'Further  [the  assertion  of  the  Opponent  cannot  be  accepted], 
because  it  dees  not  take  into  account  the  real  object  of  Remembrance* * * § 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  assertion  in  Su.  13,  that  “Remembrance 
has  for  its  object  the  remembered  thing,” — has  been  made  with- 
out due  consideration  of  what  forms  the  real  object  of  Remem- 
brance.t  As  a matter  of  fact,  Remembrance,  which  appears  at  the 
time  when  the  thing  (remembered)  is  not  actually  apprehended, 
and  which  appears  in  the  form — ‘I  knew  that  thing’,  or  * I had 
cognised  that  thing’,  or'ffiol  thing  had  been  cognised  by  me’,  or ‘I 
had  a cognition  in  regard  to  that  thing',— has  for  its  object,  not 
merely  the  thing  alone  by  itself,  but  the  thing  as  previously  cognis- 
ed and  as  along  with  the  notion  of  the  cogniser ; the  above  fourfold 
statement,  which  indicates  the  exact  nature  of  the  object  of 
Remembrance,  serves  one  and  the  same  purpose ; all  of  them 
comprehend  the  cogniser  Cl’),  the  previous  cognition  ('knew 
before’)  and  the  ffu’ng  fthis’).§ 


* The  Viz . cd.  print*  thia  ak  SO.  15.  But  there  is  no  such  SOtra  in 
the  Ny&yasucirribandha,  nor  in  the  SO.  Met.  The  BhAfyncandra  alto  does  not 
treat  it  at  SOtra  ; and  the  NyiyonUravi varana  calls  il  Bh&fyakMyam  Sutram. 

It  it  only  V ifvanitha  who  reads  it  at  SOtra. 

t Having  shown  above  that  without  Soul  there  can  be  no  Remembrance 
the  BhAiya  now  proceeds  to  refute  the  Opponent’s  assertion  that  ''Remem- 
brance baa  for  ita  object  the  remembered  thing,  and  not  the  Soul.”— Tdt- 
parya. 

§ Of  the  four  statements,  in  the  eecmd—jHalacdnahamamumarlham,  the 
Cogniser  ie  expressed  by  the  verbal  affix  in  ‘JiUlovSn ; ’—in  the  third 
'ayamartho  mayd  jUdtuh'  the  thing  cognised  it  expressed  by  the  verbal  affix 
in  'JUdtajt'  in  the  fourth  ‘dsmieearthl  mama  jOditamabhOf' ’ the  act  of  cog- 
nising is  expressed  by  the  verbal  affix  in  'jUdnarn ; ' and  in  the  first,  the 
cogniser  ia  expressed  by  the  conjugations!  affix  in  'ajMsifatn.'  The  Bhifya 
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Then  again,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Remembrance  (or 
Recognition)  that  appears  in  regard  to  a perceived  thing  com- 
prehends three  cognitions  in  connection  with  the  same  thing, 
and  all  these  cognitions  have  the  same  cognising  agent  ; they 
do  not  have  several  agents  ; nor  arc  they  without  agents  : they 
all  have  one  and  the  same  Agent  ;*  [the  Recognition  of  a thing 
is  always  in  the  form]  ‘What  1 see  now  I had  seen  before’; 
in  this  the  term  ‘I  had  seen  before’  implies  seeing  (in  the  past),  as 
also  the  recalled  conception  of  that  seeing  • so  that  the  statement 
* I have  seen  this  before’  could  not  be  made  if  the  seeing  referred 
to  were  not  by  that  same  person  (who  males  the  statement) ; the 
statement  'I  have  seen  this  befere’  involves  (as  we  have  seen) 
two  conceptions  (the  seeing  and  the  recalled  notion  of  it),  and 
the  statement  ‘what  I see  now’  represents  a third  conception  ; 
thus  the  single  act  of  Recognition,  involving  as  it  does  three  con- 
ceptions, cannot  but  belong  to  a single  Agent ; it  could  not  belong 
to  several  Agents  ; not  could  it  he  entirely  without  an  Agent. 

Ihua  we  find  that  when  the  Opponent  makes  the  state- 
ment—‘there  is  no  Soul,  because  Remembrance  ha6  for  its 
object  the  remembered  thing’,  ( Su.  13) — he  denies  a well- 
known  fact,  and  loses  sight  of  the  real  object  of  Remembrance 
( as  just  explained  ).  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  Recogni- 
tion ( expressed  by  the  sentence  ‘ 1 have  seen  this  before  ’ ) 
is  not  mere  4 Remembrance’ ; nor  has  it  for  ita  object  the 
‘remembered  thing’  only  ;t  in  fact  it  involves  a recognition  or 

ute*  the  singular  number  in  tladrikyam.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
agent  in  all  is  one  end  the  umc. — Bhdiy.  c irdrn. 

AU  leive  the  umc  purpose  of  indicating  the  cognistr,  the  eogmxion  and 
the  cogmud—Tdtparya- 

• The  preceding  passage  having  shown  that  the  PQrvtpshta  view  is 
■gainst  verbal  usage,  the  Author  now  shows  th.t  it  is  against  a perceptible 
fact  alto.  Here  'Remembrance'  'Snifti'  stands  for  Rtcogmtitm;  the  name 
being  applied  to  this  latter  on  the  ground  of  its  resemblance  to  Remem- 
brance.— BhJfyocanlro. 

t The  BhAjyacavdrn  explains  this  sentence  to  mean  that  ‘the  recogni- 
tion is  not  mere  Remembrance  u:t)i  n d ttn  okirtt,  nor  has  it  the  remembered 
thing  stone  for  its  object’.  But  from  « hst  follows,  it  appears  better  to  take 
die  sentence  as  translated.  Tht  Bhdfy-candra  has  itself  pointed  out  that  in 
the  present  context  theterm  'Smrti  ’Remembrance’  generally  tt.nds  for 
‘Rscog nil«w'. 37"  the  reading  of  three  Mss.  and  of  dm 
Bh&yatondra,  gives  better  sense. 
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recalling  of  the  direct  cognition  (the  present  seeing)  as  also  of  the 
remembrance  (of  the  past  seeing), — all  this  belonging  to  a single 
cogniser  ; that  is  to  say,  a single  cogniser.  being  cognisant  of  all 
the  factors  (involved  in  the  conception  under  consideration), 
recalls  the  several  cognitions  as  belonging  to  (and  subsisting  in) 
himself  ; for  instance,  he  it  is  who  has  such  notions  as — ' l shall 
cognise  such  and  such  a thing,'  ‘I  am  cognising  the  thing’, ‘1  have 
cognised  the  thing' ; and  lastly,  not  having  cognised  (or  a long 
time,  and  having  an  intense  desire  for  cognising  it,  he  comes  to 
have  the  notion  ‘[  have  discovered  the  real  character  of  the 
thing*  [bio  far  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  the  cognition 
which  has  been  shown  to  Ik  pertaining  to  all  three  points  of 
time).  Similarly,  the  same  Agent  also  recognises  or  recalls  the 
Remembrance,  which  also  pertains  to  all  three  points  of  time 
and  is  accompanied  by  (he  desire  (o  remember. 

Now  if  the  Being  (who  is  the  Agent  in  all  these  several 
cognitions  and  recognitions)  were  a mere  ‘ series  of  impressions  ' 
(as  the  Opponent  holds), — inasmuch  as  every  * Impression  ’ would 
(by  its  nature)  disappear  as  soon  as  it  has  come  into  existence, 
there  could  not  be  a single  ‘ Impression  ’ which  could  do  the 
apprehending  of  the  Cognition  and  the  Remembrance,— which 
apprehending  haa  been  shown  to  pertain  to  all  three  points  of 
.time;  and  without  such  comprehending  (by  a single  Agent)  there 
could  be  no  Recognition  (or  Recalling)  of  Cognition  or  of  Remem- 
brance; and  there  would  be  no  such  conception  as  * I ’ (see,  shall 
see  and  haoe  seen)  or  ‘ My  ' (cojn/lton  is,  was  and  shall  be)\  just 
in  the  same  way  as  we  have  no  such  conceptions  (as  ‘ I ' and 
1 Mine’)  with  regard  to  the  bodieB  of  other  persons.* 

From  the  above  reasons  we  conclude  that  there  is  a single 
Agent  cognising  all  things  and  subsisting  in  all  the  bodies  (with 
which  a person  is  endowed  during  his  numerous  lives  on  Earth), 
who  recalls,  numerous  cognitions  and  remembrances;  and  by 
reason  of  whose  absence  in  the  bodies  of  other  persons,  there  is  no 
recalling  (of  the  cognitions  and  remembrances  of  other  persons). 

* The  BhAiyscandrj  explsins  ' dtknniararat'  differently  *It  should 
not  be  forgotten  (hat  in  the  past  and  present  bodies  (of  an  individual)  there 
nni  the  same  Soul.'  . But  it  appears  much  simpler  to  take  the  phrase  as  in 
Ihe  translation. 
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Section  (4) 

Snfras  15-16 

The  Sou!  is  something  different  from  the  Mind. 

Satro  15 

[Says  the  Opponent ] — “The  Conclusion  of  the  Siddhintiu 
cannot  be  accepted  : as  the  reasons  adduced  in  support  of  the 
notion  of  ' Soul  ' are  all  applicable  to  the  Mind. 

BHASYA 

“There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  Soul  distinct  from  the 
Aggregate  of  Body,  Mind  and  the  Sense-organs,  (severally 
or  collectively).*— Why  so  ? — Because  the  reasons  adduced  in 
support  of  the  notion  of  * Soul  ' are  all  applicable  to  the  Mind. 
Inasmuch  as  the  reasons  that  have  been  put  forward  in  Sufras 
3-1-1,  et  set}.,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Soul,  are  applicable 
to  the  Mind; — and  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Mind  is  actually  found 
capable  of  apprehending  all  things, t it  follows  that  the  Soul  is 
nothing  different  from  the  Aggregate  of  Body,  Sense-organs, 
Mind  and  Sensation. " 

Su/ra  16 

[Answer]  Inasmuch  as  the  instrument  of  cognition  can 
belong  only  to  the  Cogniser,  it  is  merely  a difference  in  names. 

BHA$YA 

[The  Siddhintin  answers] — It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the 
Instruments  of  Cognition  belong  to  the  Cogniser, — a fact  which  is 
vouched  for  by  such  expressions  as  ' he  sees  with  the  eye  ‘he 
smells  with  the  nose ',  ‘he  touches  with  the  tactile  organ'. — 
Similarly  the  Mind  also  is  known  to  be  only  an  ‘ Instrument  *,  by 
means  of  which  the  Conceioer  ( the  Agent  who  does  the  seeing  &c. 
with  the  Visual  and  other  organs)  does  the  eonceioing  of  all  things; 
and  on  that  account  this  Instrument  al6o  operates  naturally  on  all 

• The  reading  gives  better  sense,  though  the  two  Puri  Mss. 

and  the  BhUfyacandra  read  simply  flaw.  'Severally  or  collectively'  has 
been  sdded  by  way  of  explanation,  by  the  ‘BhdfyacaoJra. 

t ‘Internal  things'  like  Pleasure,  Pain,  See.,  and  'external  things/  like 
the  Jar  and  the  rest,  are  all  found  to  be  amensble  id  the  cognitive  saion  of 
the  Mind  ; without  the  action  of  Mind,  no  cognition  of  any  kind  is  possible* 
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things;  and  it  is  means  of  this  Mind  that  the  Conceives  does  the 
eonceiuin^.*  Such  being  the  case,  it  appears  to  us  that  while  admit- 
ting the  existence  of  the  Cogniser,  you  do  not  bear  the  idea  of  his 
being  named  ‘ Soul  ’,  and  you  give  him  the  name  * Mind  — and 
though  admitting  that  there  is  an  insfrumenf  of  Cognising,  you 
cannot  bear  its  being  named  ‘ Mind  So  that  it  turns  out  to  be 
a mere  question  of  names, — there  being  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  thing,  the  eonceiuing  Sou/  itself .t  If,  however,  you  deny 
what  has  been  said  above,  that  would  mean  the  dropping  out  of 
all  Sense-organs  ; that  is  to  sayi  if  you  deny  that  to  the  Conceiver 
of  all  things  there  belongs  an  instrument  which  brings  about  the 
conceiving  of  all  things, — and  hold  that  there  is  no  such  instru- 
ment,—then  a similar  denial  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
instruments  of  the  cognition  of  Co/oar  &c.  also,  and  this  would 
mean  the  total  denial  of  all  Sense*organa.§ 

• None  of  the  reading*  given  in  the  Vi*,  tett  ia  it  tit  factory.  The 
best  reading  it  supplied  by  the  two  Puri  Mat. — 'H****«j: 

The  TtUparya  tayt— The  term  ‘meri’,  ‘conceiving',  stands  here  for 
rtmtmbranci  »nd  Inferential  Cognition  ; and  even  though  the  immediate 
cause  of  these  consists  in  the  impressions  left  by  previous  Perceptions,  yet 
being  cognition  like  the  cognition  of  Colour,  they  mutt  be  brought  about  by 
the  instrumentality  of  an  organ  ; and  at  such  cognitions  are  found  to  appear 
alto  while  the  Viaual  and  other  organs  are  in  operation,  it  follows  that  tha 
Organ  by  which  those  cognitions  are  brought  about  is  different  from  those 

Tha  PoriiiuLUn  adds— Even  though  the  term  ‘mail’  is  synonymous  with 
'jiU *#’  and  'txubihi' — all  three  standing  for  Cogmlion—yeX  what  is  meant  by 
‘met*'  in  the  present  context  ia  direct  togwi don,  such  a*  ia  preceded  by  a 
dnirt  to  cog tiit ; and  such  a cognition  cannot  but  be  brought  about  by  the 
instrumentality  of  some  operative  substance  in  contact  with  the  body  (and 
this  substance  is  the  Mind,  the  organ  of  conception]. 

The  Bhdiyacandra  takes  ‘meti',  ’conceiving’,  aa  standing  for  the  cognis- 
ing of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  in  which  the  Mind  is  the  only  organ  concerned. 

t For  tha  BhCsyacandra  and  the  two  Mu.  read  dilellPl. 

J The  organ  a!  vuion  ia  postulated  for  the  explaining  of  colour-cogni- 
tion ; the  organ  of  email  for  that  of  smell-ignition  ; and  aimilarly  the 
Mind  it  postulated  for  the  explaining  of  the  conception  of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 
All  these  ‘organs' thus  standing  on  the  ume  footing,  if  you  deny  One  you 
mutt  deny  all. 
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Sflfru  17 

There  is  no  reason  in  support  of  any  definition. 

BHA$YA 

[ Between  the  organs  of  Vision  etc.  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  organ  of  Conceiving  on  the  other]  the  Opponent  makes  a 
distinction  ; while  he  admits  that  for  the  Cogniscr  there  are 
instruments  or  organs  for  the  cognising  of  Colour  etc.,  he  denies 
that  there  is  any  instrument  for  the  coneeioing  of  all  things.  And 
there  is  no  reason,  or  justification,  for  any  such  differentiation  ; 
there  is  no  reason  on  the  strength  of  which  we  could  accept  any 
such  differentiation  (between  the  two  sets  of  organs).  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Pleasure  etc-  are  objects  (of  Cognition)  different 
from  sueh  objects  as  Colour  and  the  rest ; so  that  it  follows  that 
for  their  cognition  there  should  be  an  organ  different  from  the 
organs  for  the  cognition  of  the  latter  ; the  fact  that  Smell  is  not 
cognised  by  means  of  the  Visual  Organ  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
there  is  a distinct  organ  in  the  shape  of  the  Olfactory  Organ  ; 
the  fact  that  Taste  is  not  cognised  by  means  of  the  Visual  and 
Olfactory  Organs  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  a distinct 
organ  in  the  shape  of  the  Gcstatory  Organ  ; and  so  on  with  the 
other  organs  of  Perception  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  the 
fact  that  Pleasure  etc.  arc  not  cognised  by  means  of  the  Visual 
and  other  organs,  should  lead  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  a 
distinct  organ  (for  the  perceiving  of  Pleasure  etc.) ; and  this 
organ  is  the  one  whose  existence  is  indicated  by  the  non-simul- 
taneity of  Cognitions  (see  Su.  1.  1.  16) ; that  organ  which  serves 
as  the  instrument  of  the  Cognition  of  Pleasure  etc.  is  that  one 
whose  existence  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  two  cognitions 
appear  at  the  same  point  of  time  ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  only  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  at  one  time  the  said  organ  is  in  contact 
with  only  one  Sense-organ,  and  not  with  another,  that  no  two 
cognitions  are  found  to  appear  at  the  same  point  of  time.  From 
all  this  it  is  clear  that  what  has  been  asserted  in  the  foregoing 
Soira — that  'the  reasons  adduced  in  support  of  the  Soul  are 
applicable  to  Mind' — is  not  true. 
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Section  (5) 

The  Soul  is  eternal. 

(Sviras  18 — 26) 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

[The  question  now  arises] — The  Soul,  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  something  distinct  from  the  Aggregate  of  the  Body, 
& c. — is  it  eternal  or  non-eternal  ? “Why  should  there  be  a doubt 
on  this  point ?*’  This  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that  both  are 
seen  ; that  is  to  say,  things  known  to  exist  are  found  to  be  of 
both  kinds, — some  eternal  and  others  non-eternal;  so  that  it 
having  been  proved  that  the  Soul  exists,  the  doubt  remains  (as  to 
its  being  eternal  or  non-eternal). 

The  answer  to  the  above  question  is  that  those  same  argu- 
ments that  have  proved  the  Soul’s  existence  also  go  to  prove  its 
previous  existence  (prior  to  its  being  endowed  with  the  present 
body), — as  is  clear  from  the  modifications  undergone  by  this 
body  (during  all  which  the  Soul’s  personality  is  recognised  to  be 
the  same)  and  this  Soul  must  exist  also  after  the  perishing 
of  this  body.  “Why  so  ?” 

Sflfro  18 

Because  the  new-born  infant  experiences  joy,  fear  and 
sorrow, — which  could  follow  only  from  the  continuity  of 
remembrance  of  what  has  been  repeatedly  gone  through  before. 

• 'Dihobheddt'  has  been  explained  by  the  TStparya  at  follows 
The  continuity  of  the  Soul'e  previous  existence  we  deduce  from  the 
fact  that  during  present  life,  while  the  body  ia  seen  to  be  changed,  from 
childhood  to  youth  and  from  youth  to  old  age,  the  ensouling  personality  is 
recognised  to  be  the  same  ; 10  that  the  'Recognition,'  which  haa  been  found 
to  supply  the  principal  argument  in  support  of  the  Soul's  existence,  ia  also 
found  to  supply  toe  argument  for  its  existence  prior  to  its  being  endowed 
with  the  prcaont  body. 

The  Bhdtyacandra  offers  two  oxplaoations-(l)  by  one  it  makes  prlgdtha- 
bheddl  as  one  compound,  meaning  ‘because  the  present  body  (in  youth)  is 
different  from  the  one  that  preceded  it  (io  childhood)';  and  (2)  by  the 
second  it  separates  'prdk'  and  takes  it  as  qualifying  ‘aoanhanom’.  The  sense 
of  the  reasoning  is  toe  tame  in  both  cases;  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
explanation  supplied  by  the  Titporya.  The  second  dthdbhedAt  refers  to  the 
perishing  ef  the  Jody. 

The  ParUuddhi  suggests  also  another  explanation  of  dehdbhed&t ‘The 
fact  of  recognition  proves  the  existence  of  the  Recognising  Agent,  because 
the  Body  is  something  different  from  that  Agent.’ 
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BHA$YA 

Ab  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  found  that  when  an  infant  is  born, 
he  actually  experiences  joy,  fear  and  sorrow,  even  though 
during  his  present  life  he  has  not  perceived  anything  that  could 
give  rise  to  joy,  fear  or  sorrow  ; and  that  he  actually  experiences 
these  is  inferred  from  certain  clear  indicatives  ;* * * § — these  experi- 
ences could  proceed  only  from  the  continuity  of  remembrance, 
and  not  from  any  other  source  ;t — this  ‘continuity  of  remem- 
brance’ again  could  not  but  be  due  to  previous  repeated  experience, 
and  the  ‘previous  experience’  could  be  possible  only  during  a 
previous  life  ; — so  that  from  all  this  it  follows  that  the  Personality 
continues  to  exist  even  after  the  perishing  of  the  body.§ 

Sutra  19 

[05/edion] — “What  has  been  put  forward  is  only  a 
variation  (of  the  transient  Soul),  resembling  the  variations 
of  opening  and  closing  undergone  by  the  Lotus  and  other 
flowerB.  " 

BHASYA 

[Says  the  Opponent] — “ In  the  case  of  such  transient  thinga 
as  the  Lotus  and  the  like,  we  find  that  they  undergo  such  modi- 
fications as  opening  and  closing;  in  the  same  manner  the 
transient  Soul  may  be  said  to  undergo  variations  in  the  form  of 
experiencing  joy  and  sorrow,  [which  therefore  cannot  prove  the 
eternality  of  the  Soul].” 

This  contention  is  not  right ; as  there  is  no  Reason.  That 
is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  shown  that — ‘‘for  such  and  such  a Reason 
the  experiencing  of  joy  and  sorrow  by  the  Soul  is  to  be  regarded 
only  as  a variation  of  it,  like  the  variations  of  opening  and  closing 
undergone  by  the  Lotus  and  other  flowers  ; in  support  of  6uch 

• The*e  ‘indicatives'  are  in  the  form  of  'uniting'  and  'crying*.  The 
inference  it  in  the  form— ‘the  etate  of  infancy  belongs  to  a Soul  experi- 

encing joy,  fear  and  sorrow, -because  it  it  aoompanied  by  tmilet  and  eriea.’ 
— inferred  from  such  indication*  at  ‘doting  of  the  Eyea,  throwing  up  of 
arma  and  legs,  and  crying1.— Bhdfyacandra. 

+ The  infant's  feeling  of  joy  (an  only  be  accounted  for  at  being  due  to 
hit  remembering  the  pleasant  experiences  of  hit  previous  life. 

§ The  facts  adduced  prove  that  the  Soul  in  the  infant's  body  it  One 
that  hat  had  a previous  life  and  body  ; to  that  it  ia  proved  that  after  the 
perishing  Of  that  previous  body,  the  Soul  has  continued  to  exist. 
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a conclusion  there  is  no  Reason  based  upon  any  kind  of  instance, 
analogous  or  otherwise.*  So  that,  in  the  absence  of  a Reason, 
what  has  been  urged  can  only  be  regarded  as  irrelevant  and 
futile.  Then  again,  the  instance  cited  does  not  do  away  with 
what  we  have  put  forward  as  the  cause  of  the  Joy,  &c.  i that  is 
to  SBy,  what  has  been  pointed  out  is  that  in  the  case  of  every 
ordinary  (grown-up)  person  it  is  found  that  in  connection  with 
objects  already  experienced  in  the  past  there  are  feelings  of  joy, 
&c.,  brought  about  by  the  continuity  of  remembrance  ; — and  cer- 
tainly this  fact  is  not  set  aside  by  the  mere  citing  of  the  case  of 
the  closing  of  the  Lotus,  &c. ; and  [when  this  cannot  be  set  aside 
or  denied  in  the  case  of  ordinary  grown-up  men]  it  cannot  be 
denied  in  the  case  of  the  new-born  infant  also.t  Further,  the 
‘opening  and  closing' of  the  Lotus  consist  only  in  certain  ‘con- 
junctions and  disjunctions'  of  its  petals,  which  are  brought  about 
by  a certain  action  ; § and  Action  must  have  a cause,  as  is 
clearly  inferable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  action  [similarly  the 
action  of  the  child's  smiling,  &c.,  must  have  a cause,  and  this 
cause  can  only  be  the  remembering  of  past  experiences.]!  Such 

* Under  SQtros  1,  1,  34-35  it  hat  been  shown  that  * Keeton  that  an 
prove  • conclusion  mu  it  be  bated  upon  we  11- known  corroborative  instance* 
—these  instance!  being  either  ptr  similarity  or  per  dissimilarity,  and  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  support  of  the  assertion  put  forward  in  this  SOtra,  by  the 
Opponent,  there  an  be  no  Reason  of  either  of  these  two  kinds  ; and  the 
mere  citing  of  the  example  (of  Lotus)  cannot  prove  anything.  [An  eismple 
is  dfectioe  only  as  pointing  to  and  corroborating  a Reason  or  Premia*]. — 
Bk&tyacaitdra. 

t This  appears  to  be  the  simple  meaning  of  this  sentence.  But 
according  to  the  BhAfyacandra  it  meant  at  follows  : — 'Just  at  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  aetion  of  closing,  Ac.  of  the  Lotus  is  due  to  a arts  in  auie, 
so  also  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  infant's  action  of  smiling  it  due  to  a 
certain  auto,'  This  argument,  however,  it  clearly  put  in  the  next  lenience 
Of  the  Bh&tya. 

§ The  reading  of  the  Vi*,  text  is  unsatisfactory  ; the  right  reading  is 
supplied  by  She  two  Puri  Mss.,  which  is  also  supported  by  the  Bhdfyncandra 

t This  passsge  is  a little  obscure;  all  manuscripts,  except  Puri  B, 
read  ft3TT3*Pf-  at  in  the  Vis.  text ; Puri  Ms.  B,  reads  i^Hi- 

04 1^*144:  which  mans— ‘that  there  it  such  cause  in  the  shape  of 
Action,  (for  the  said  conjunctions  and  disjunaiont),  ia  clearly  inferred  from 
tho  fact  that  these  ire  actually  brought  sbout,  (and  nothing  an  be  brought 
s-  n f an  action  1.’ 
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being  the  case,  what  does  the  citing  of  the  instance  (of  Lotus,  Sec.) 
serve  to  set  aside  ? [Since  it  is  found  only  to  support  the  view  of 
the  SidJhdniin.] 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

If  it  be  held  that  what  we  mean  is  that  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  Lotus  are  variations  without  any  cause,  and  simi- 
larly the  Soul's  feeling  of  joy  and  sorrow  also  ; — this 

Sfliro  20 

cannot*  be  right : because  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  varia- 
tions of  things  constituted  by  the  five  rudimentary  sub- 
stances are  due  to  such  causes  as  cold,  heat,  and  the  rainy 
season. 

BHA$YA 

In  the  case  of  things  made  up  of  the  combinationt  of  the 
five  rudimentary  substances, — such  as  the  Lotus  etc., — it  is  found 
that  their  variations  appear  when  heat,  etc.,  are  present,  and  they 
do  not  appear  when  these  are  not  present  ;§  and  from  this  it 
follows  that  the  said  variations  cannot  be  without  cause  (fortui- 
tous). In  the  same  manner,  the  variations  of  joy,  sorrow  etc., 
should  follow  only  from  a cause;  they  cannot  appear  without 
cause.  And  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  no  cause  for  these 
variations  seve  the  continuity  of  remembrance  of  what  has  been 
repeatedly  gone  through  before. 

Nor  will  it  be  right  to  infer, : on  the  basis  of  the  instance 
cited  (of  Lotus  etc.),  that  there  must  be  causes  for  the  producing 
and  destroying  of  the  Soul.? 

* Puri  Mta.  A and  D,  and  the  BhAfyatandrn  make  thie  3 part  of 
the  preceding  Bhdjya  ; while  SOtra  Ml.  D,  Puri  SOtra  M».  the  Nydya-tuchi- 
band  ha  and  ViivandOia  make  it  part  of  the  SOtra. 

t 'Anugraha 1 of  the  &ubttancci,  conaittt  in  the  combining  together  of 
their  component  patticlea— aaya  the  BtiAfyaccndra. 

5 The  Lotu a open*  when  touched  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun'a  reya;  it 
cloaca  when  touched  by  the  cold  of  the  Moon’a  raya ; and  the  Ku/aja  plant 
Rowcra  when  the  rainy  acaaon  ia  on. — BhiUyacandra. 

f Such  an  inference  cannot  be  right ; aa  the  etemality  of  the  Soul  (and 
hence  the  impossibility  of  ita  being  produced  or  deatroyed)  ia  proved  by 
the  phenomenon  of  Remembrance,  which  cannot  be  explained  eicept  on  the 
baaia  of  the  eternal  continuity  of  Soul.— BhAtyacaadra. 
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From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  Joy  and  Sorrow  etc.,  cannot 
appear  without  a cause  ; and  it  is  not  possible  to  attribute  these 
to  any  9uch  other  causes  as  Heat,  Cold  etc.,  (except  the  Conti- 
nuity of  Remembrance  etc.)  So  that  the  view  set  up  by  the 
Opponent  cannot  be  right. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

For  the  following  reason  also  the  Soul  should  be  regarded  as 
eternal 

Snfra  21 

[ The  Soul  must  be  regarded  as  eternal  ] because  of  the 
desire  for  milk  from  the  mother's  brea9t,  which  is  evinced  (on 
birth)  after  death  * and  which  can  only  be  due  to  repeated 
feeding  (in  the  past). — 

In  the  infant  just  born  we  perceive  a desire  for  the  mother’s 
milk,— the  presence  of  such  desire  being  indicated  by  the  child’s 
activities  ( in  the  shape  of  the  moving  of  its  hands  and  mouth 
towards  the  mother’s  breasts).  This  desire  could  not  arise  except 
from  repeated  experience  in  the  past.  “ For  what  reason  (should 
this  be  accepted)  ? ” In  the  case  of  all  living  persons  we  find 
that  when  they  are  afflicted  by  hunger,  there  appears  in  them 
desire  for  food,  which  desire  arises  from  continuity  of  remem- 
brance due  to  repeated  experiences  in  the  past ; now  in  the  case 
of  the  new-born  infant,  the  appearance  of  such  desire  cannot  but 
be  explained  as  being  due  to  repeated  experiences  in  a previous 
body  ; — and  from  this  it  is  inferred  that  the  infant  had  a body 
previous  to  his  present  one,  in  which  body  it  had  gone  through 
repeated  experiences  of  feeding  (which  has  given  rise  to  its 
present  desire  for  milk ).  From  all  this  it  follows  that  what 
happens  is  that  the  Soul,  having  ( at  death)  departed  from  his 
previous  body,  has  become  endowed  with  a new  body,  and  on 

The  Bkdiya  hat  added  this  id  anticipation  of  the  following  argument — 
"You  have  proved  that  the  variations  of  the  Lotus,  and  alto  those  of  the 
Soul,  proceed  from  a caute,  and  are  not  fortuitous  ; we  accept  that ; but 
what  do  you  tay  to  this  inference— 'the  Soul  mutt  be  someth  ing  produced 
and  dettroyed,  because  it  undergoes  vitiations, — like  the  Lotus'  ?” — This 
hat  been  met  by  the  Bkdjya  by  pointing  out  that  the  citing  of  a mere 
example  cannot  prove  anything  at  all,  at  already  pointed  out  above. 

* 'Pretyn’— after  death  ; i.  e.,  in  a person  who,  after  having  died,  it 
juit  bom  tgtia.’—Bhdfya candrn. 
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being  afflicted  with  hunger,  remembers  his  repeated  feedings  in 
the  past,  and  (accordingly)  desires  the  milk  from  the  breast. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  true  that  there  is  a different  soul  to  each  of 
these  bodies  ; it  must  be  the  same  Soul  that  continues  to  exist, 
even  after  the  perishing  of  its  former  body. 

SiUra  22 

[ Objection  ] — ■“  The  action  of  the  child  is  only  like  the 
moving  of  the  iron  to  the  magnet.  " 

BHA$YA 

“ In  the  case  of  the  Iron  it  is  found  that  it  moves  towards 
the  Magnet,  even  without  any  repeated  experience  in  the  past ; 
and  similarly  the  desire  ( and  consequent  activity ) of  the  child 
for  the  mother’s  milk  may  come  about  without  any  repeated 
experience  in  the  past  (So  that  the  activity  of  the  new-born 
child  does  not  necessarily  prove  past  experience  ].  ” 
INTRODUCTORY  BH.A$YA 

(In  answer  to  the  Opponent’s  argument  in  the  preceding 
Spfra,  the  SidJhtintin  asks  ] — Is  this  ‘moving  up  of  the  Iron'  (that 
you  have  put  forward)  without  any  cause  ? Or  is  it  due  to  a 
definite  cause  ? Without  a cense— 

SOfro  23 

it  cannot  be,  because  there  is  no  such  action  in  any 
other  thing  (except  Iron,  and  that  too  in  the  proximity  of  no 
other  thing  except  Magnets). 

BHASYA 

If,  in  the  case  cited,  the  moving  up  of  the  Iron  were  without 
any  cause  (entirely  fortuitous),  then  it  would  be  possible  for 
stone  and  other  things  also  to  move  up  to  the  Magnet,  and  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  any  auch  restriction  (as  that  Iron  alone, 
and  no  other  substance,  moves  up  to  the  Magnet). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moving  of  the  Iron  be  held  to  be 
due  to  a definite  cause,  then  we  ask — Who  ever  perceives  any 
such  cause  ? [All  that  is  perceived  is  that  the  Iron  moves  up  to 
the  Magnet].  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  sole  indicative  of  the 
cause  of  an  action  is  the  action  itself,  and  (consequently)  any 
limitations  in  the  Action  indicates  similar  limitations  in  the 
cause.  It  is  thi9  that  accounts  for  the  absence  of  moving  in  the 
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case  of  other  substances  (than  Iron).*  [Hence  from  the  limita- 
tion in  the  Effect, — that  the  moving  appears  only  in  Iron,  and 
not  in  other  substances, — we  infer  that  this  restriction  must 
be  due  to  some  corresponding  limitation  in  the  cause  of  the 
Motion) . Now  in  the  case  of  the  child  also  the  action 
(of  moving  the  mouth  &c.)  is  found  to  be  restricted  (in  the 
sense  that  such  actions  appear  in  the  child  only,  and  that  also 
only  when  near  its  mother,  and  so  forth)  ; [all  parties  being 
agreed  . a6  to  this  action  of  the  child  being  due  to  the  desire  for 
mother's  milk],  the  only  cause  that  can  be  indicated  by  the 
child's  desire  for  the  mother's  milk  consists  in  the  'continuity  of 
remembrance  due  to  repeated  feeding  in  the  past’, — and  the 
instance  cited  by  the  Opponent  (that  of  the  moving  of  the  Iron 
to  the  Magnet)  cannot  point  to  any  other  cause. t And  no  effect 
can  appear  unless  its  cause  is  present.  Further,  the  instance§ 
cited  by  the  Opponent  cannot  set  aside  what  is  actually  perceiv- 
ed (by  all  sentient  beings)  to  be  the  cause  of  the  said  desire  [e.g., 
everyone  perceives  in  his  own  case  that  when  he  9ees  sugar,  his 
desire  for  it  is  due  to  his  remembering  its  sweetness  tasted  by 
him  in  the  past.]  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  citing  of  the 
instance  of  the  Iron  moving  to  the  Magnet  is  entirely  futile. 

[Another  explanation  of  the  expression  anyatra  praorittyabl ifl- 
00t,  in  the  Sutra  is  suggested] — The  mooing  of  the  Iron  also  is 
faand  to  appear  in  the  proximity  oj  no  other  thing  ; that  is,  the  Iron 
is  never  found  to  move  up  to  Slone  [nor  does  it  move  up  to  a 
magnet  far  removed  from  it] now,  to  what  is  this  restriction 
due  ? If  it  is  due  to  the  limitations  of  its  cause,  and 

• What  it  the  cause  of  the  moving  up  of  the  Iron  to  the  Magnet  placed 
near  it  it  itt  contact  with  the  imperceptible  rays  of  light  emanating  from  the 
Magnet.  II  thit  were  due  to  tomething  in  the  nature  of  the  Iron  ittelf,  then 
every  bit  of  Iron  in  the  world  would  be  constantly  moving  towardt  the 
Magnet  that  lies  buried  under  the  Sea.— BhifytteanJra. 

t The  Via.  text  with  it*  wrong  punctuation,  is  unintelligible.  The 
passage  should  read  thus — 

which  is  to  be  construed  aafollows-^TT^IYP^l  W- 
X>n in, tfiO 
I«1  ftti  tyi-rH  ( ) •!  SRPIfl  ) I 

§ The  case  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  Lotus  cited  under  SO.  20- 
say  s the  Bhdfyaeaiidr.i. 
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such  limitations  in  the  cause  are  indicated  by  the  limita- 
tions in  the  action  (due  to  that  cause),— then,  in  the  case  of 
the  Child  also,  the  desire,  appearing  in  regard  to  a restricted 
object  (like  the  mother's  milk,  for  instance),  can  be  due  only 
to  some  restrictions  in  connection  with  its  cause  ; and  whether 
this  cause  consists  in  'the  remembering  of  repeated  experiences 
of  the  past’,  or  in  something  else,  is  settled  by  our  actual  ex- 
perience : in  our  actual  experience  we  have  found  that  in  the 
case  of  living  beings  the  desire  for  food  proceeds  from  the 
remembrance  of  past  experience. 

INTRODUCTORY  BH.ASYA 

For  the  following  reason  also  the  Soul  should  he  regarded 
as  eternal.  “Why  ?*’ 

Snfro  24 

Because  persons  free  from  longings  are  never  found  to 
be  born.* 

BIIASYA 

What  is  implied  by  the  Sutra  is  that  only  Persons  beset  u>ith 
longings  are  A or  n.f  As  a mattar  of  fact,  when  a person  is  horn, 
he  is  born  as  beset  with  longings  ; this  ‘longing’  could  be  due 
only  to  the  recalling  to  mind  of  things  previously  experienced  ; 
and  this  ‘previous  experience’  of  things  in  a preceding  life  could 
not  be  possible  without  a body  ; hence  what  happens  is  that  the 
Soul,  remembering  the  things  experienced  (and  found  pleasant) 
by  him  in  his  previous  body,  comes  to  ‘long’  for  them  ; this  is 
what  forms  the  connecting  link  between  his  two  lives;  there 

* Vi4  vault  ha,  suspecting  this  fOtrt  to  be  e mere  repetition  ol  what  hat 
been  said  in  SO.  22,  in  connection  with  the  chi  Id' • desire  for  milk,  offers  the 
following  explanation. — In  the  former  t&tra  the  child'i  desire  was  put 
forward  at  brought  about  by  the  remembering  of  the  milk  having  been 
found,  in  the  previous  life,  to  be  the  meins  of  a desired  end  ; while  whit 
is  put  forward  in  the  present  SOtrm  is  the  fact  of  the  said  desire  being  due 
to  'attachment',  a condition  that  it  applicable,  not  only  to  human  beings, 
but  to  all  kinds  of  animals. 

t The  Bhdfyacandra  rightly  remarks  that  this  implication  it  due  to  the 
two  negatives  in  the  SOtra— Persons  mlhovt  attachments  are  ml  bm ; which 
means  that  persona  that  ore  born  are  only  those  in  whom  attachment  ii  front. 
But  it  becomea  over-refined  when  it  goes  on  to  explain  the  aimple  exp re i- 
lion  ‘arthut  apndyote'  to  mean  'arthdpaltyd  amtmiycte' . 
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are  similar  links  between  his  previous  life  and  his  life  preceding 
that,  and  between  that  and  a life  preceding  that,  and  so  on  and 
on  (to  infinity) ; — which  shows  that  the  connection  of  the  Soul 
with  bodies  has  been  without  beginning  ; and  without  beginning 
has  also  been  his  connection  with  longings ; and  from  this 
(beginninglesa  series  of  attachments  and  consequent  bodies)  it 
follows  that  the  Soul  is  eternal. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

[The  Opponent  asks] — “How  do  you  know  that  the  Longing 
of  the  new-born  child  arises  from  the  recalling  of  previously 
experienced  things,  and  not 

So/ro  25 

"that  it  is  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  substances 
and  their  qualities  ?"* 

BHA$YA 

“In  the  case  of  ordinary  substances  that  are  capable  of 
being  produced,  their  qualities  are  found  to  be  produced  by 
certain  causes  (in  the  shape  of  fire-contact  and  the  like), — in 
the  same  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  Soul,  which  is  capable  of 
beini  produced,  its  quality  in  the  form  of  Lonfiinfl  may  be 
produced  by  certain  causes  (in  the  shape  of  Time  and  Place  &c.).”* 

The  assertion  put  forward  (in  the  present  Sutra)  is  only  a 
repetition  of  what  has  already  been  said  before.! 

So/ra  26 

[Answer] — It  is  not  bo;  because  Longing  (and  Aversion) 
are  due  to  anticipation. 

BHASYA 

The  Soul's  longing  cannot  be  said  to  be  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  Substances  and  their  Qualities. — Why  ? ” — 

• VilvanBthe  explains  this  Stirra  somewhat  differently  : “Just  as  an 
ordinary  substance,  like  the  Jar,  it  produced  tlong  with  certain  qualities  ; 
so  is  the  Soul  also  bom,  as  along  with  the  quality  of  attachment'. 

t The  argument  here  urged  it  the  same  as  that  urged  in  Sutra  22  ; 
there  the  argument  was  based  upon  the  instance  of  the  Iron  and  Magnet; 
and  in  the  present  SOtra.  it  is  based  upon  the  example  of  such  ordinary 
things  as  the  Jar  end  the  like. 

What  the  BhSsya  means  by  this  remark  is  that  the  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment is  also  the  same  as  that  offered  to  SO.  22’.  —Tntpc.ryc. 
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Becaase  Attachment  and  A version  are  dae  to  anticipation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  living  beings  experiencing  pleasures 
and  pains  from  objects,  Longing  is  found  to  arise  from  antici- 
pation or  conviction  [that  such  and  such  an  object  is  the  source 
of  pleasure,  or  of  pain  ] ; — this  ‘ anticipation  ’ arises  from  the 
recalling  to  Mind  of  previously  experienced  objects  ; — and  from 
this  fact  it  is  inferred  that  in  the  case  of  the  new-born  child  also, 
the  Longing  must  arise  from  the  recalling  to  Mind  of  the  pre- 
viously experienced  object*  On  the  other  hand,  for  fpersons 
who  hold  the  view  that  the  Soul  is  produced  (or  brought  into 
existence  anew,  at  each  birth),  the  appearance  of  Longing  must 
be  explained  as  proceeding  from  a cause  other  than  the  said 
1 anticipation  ’ [ as  no  such  anticipation  from  past  experience  is 
possible  under  this  theory  ] ; — just  as  the  coming  into  existence 
of  substances  and  their  qualities  [ which  is  due  to  causes  other 
than  ‘ anticipation  ' ]•  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  yet 
proved  that  the  Soul  is  actually  produced  :§  nor  do  we  find  any 
other  cause  for  ' Longing,'  than  the  said  1 anticipation’.  From  all 
this  it  follows  that  it  is  not  right  to  say  that—  the  coming  into 
existence  of  the  Soul  and  its  Longing  is  like  the  coming  into 
existence  of  Substances  and  their  Qualities.” 

Some  people  explain  the  appearance  of ' Longing ' as  being 
due  to  a cause  entirely  different  from  ' anticipation', — such  cause, 
according  to  them,  being  in  the  form  of  the  ‘ Unseen  Force ' 
consisting  of ' Merit — Demerit’.  But  even  so  ( under  this  theory 
also ) the  Soul’s  connection  with  a previous  body  cannot  be  denied. 
For  the  said  ‘ Unseen  Force  ’ ( of  ' Merit— Demerit  ’ ) could  have 
accrued  to  the  Soul  only  during  its  connection  with  a previous 
body,  not  during  its  present  life.t  As  a matter  of  fact,  however, ;i 
• The  child  r calls  to  mind  the  fset  that  the  mother’s  milk  mi  a source 
of  pletaure ; and  hence  hi*  longing  for  it. 

f In  place  of  read  SITiirrfn^lfeiyiRFJ,  which 

ia  the  rending  of  the  two  Puri  Mat-;  and  alto  of  the  Bfultyacandra,  which 
explain*  the  word  aa  3k*TiWIV  3 *fl  Aortal  *1%. 

5 The  Via.  ten  wrongly  putt  a stop  after  oh«il?li^:. 

1 Aa  in  the  present  life  the  new-born  person  has  done  no  acta  chat 

could  bring  to  him  Dhitrma  or  Adharma. 

||  The  author  cites  here  a popular  saying.— Bhdfyacandra. 
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it  ie  well  known  that  Longing  proceeds  from  complete  absorption  in 
the  thing  -,  and  this  ' absorption  ' is  no  other  than  the  repeated 
experiencing  of  the  object,  which  leads  to  the  conviction  or  antici- 
pation (that  euch  and  such  a thing  is  the  source  of  pleasure ). 
What  particular  kind  ol  Longings  will  appear  in  a new-born  Soul 
will  depend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  particular  kind  of  body 
into  which  it  is  born  what  determines  the  special  kind  of  body 
in  which  the  Soul  is  born  is  his  past  * Karma'  (good  or  bad  acts 
of  the  past ) ; and  the  personality  comes  to  be  known  by  the 
particular  name  ( of  an  animal ) by  reason  of  the  peculiar  body 
with  which  it  is  equipped  at  the  time.t 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  said 
‘ Longing  ' to  be  due  to  any  other  cause  except  * anticipation'. 

Section  (6) 

The  Exact  Nature  tf  the  Body 
Sutras  27 -29b 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

It  has  been  explained  that  the  connection  of  the  intelligent 
Soul  with  the  Body  is  without  beginning ; this  Body  has  its 

• This  h»*  been  added  in  view  of  the  following  objection: — “If  the 
Longings  in  the  new-horn  child  ere  the  result  of  the  remembrance  of  past 
experience,  then  this  would  mean  thtt,  even  in  ■ ate  where  ■ Soul,  that 
occupied  a human  body  in  its  past  life,  happens  to  be  bom  in  an  elephant's 
body,  tho  desires  of  this  elephant  cub  would  be  for  such  things  ae  are 
sought  after  by  human  beings."  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  character  of 
the  child ’a  longinga  depends  upon  that  of  the  body  occupied  by  him  at  the 
time  ; and  tho  longinga  in  the  elephant  cub  would  be  those  in  accordance 
with  the  experiences  gone  through  by  that  Soul  in  some  remote  previous  life 
in  an  elephant’s  body.— Titparya. 

t The  new-born  personality  is  known  as  ‘man’  or  'elephant',  not 
because  die  Soul  is  man  or  tUphant,  but  because  the  Soul  happens  to  be 
equipped  with  a human  or  an  fltphantiiu  body.  Tbit  meaning,  in  the  case 
of  learned  men,  ia/igorelioe  ; while  in  the  case  of  ignorant  peoplo,  it  i»  a 
misconception— Bhdiyacondro. 

The  Vlrtika  reads  H^oqin,  which  means  that  the  Body 

cornea  m be  known  as  the  'person'  because  it  serves  the  purposes  of  the  Soul. 

ft  The  ParUwUhi  mentions  Shri-vatsa  at  raising  the  question  why  thia 
lection  does  not  form  part  of  the  foregoing  section, — inasmuch  as  thia  also 
explains  the  difference  of  the  Soul  from  the  Body.  The  answer  given  by 
the  Pariiuddhi  is  that  il  is  necessary  to  have  the  ' detailed  elimination  ’ 
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source  in  the  acts  done  by  the  Personality,  and  becomes  the 
receptacle*  of  pleasure  and  pain.  In  regard  to  this  Bodv,  we 
proceed  to  examine  whether,  like  the  Olfactory  and  other  organs, 
it  is  composed  of  a single  substance,  or  of  several  substances. 
“Why  should  there  be  any  doubt  on  this  point?”  The  doubt 
arises  from  difference  of  opinion.t  People  have  held  the  Earth  and 
other  material  substances  to  he  the  components  of  the  Body,  in 
varying  numbers;?  and  the  question  naturally  arises— What  is 
the  real  truth  ? [ The  answer  is  supplied  by  the  next  Soira] 

Sctra  27 

The  Body  must  be  regarded  as  composed  of  ihe  Earth  ; 
because  we  find  in  it  the  distinctive  quality  (of  Earth  ).t 

of  everything  that  has  been  ‘ mentioned  ; ' and  since  the  distinction  of  the 
Soul  from  the  Body  has  been  already  explained  in  the  previous  section, 
it  now  behoves  us  to  examine  in  detsil  the  exact  nature  of  the  Body.  The 
real  motive  for  this  procedure  hit  been  explained  by  the  Tilparyit,  which 
points  out  that  when  one  knows  the  exact  nature  of  the  Body  ind  its 
appurtenances,  he  loses  ill  regard  for  it,  and  hence  acquires  the  necessary 
degree  of  dispataion,  which  is  necessary  for  Release. 

• The  Body  ia  the  ‘ receptacle  ' of  pleasure  and  pain  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  serve  the  purpose  of  qualifying  and  different  ill  in#  it ; it  ia  the 
Soul  that  is  the  actual  ‘ receptacle  ' of  pleasure  and  pain  ;u  i ■ receptacle  ’ 
of  a thing,  in  the  proper  tense  of  the  term,  must  Ik  such  as  forms  it*  sub- 
stratum, that  in  which  the  thing  subsists  by  inherence;  (and  not  merely 
the  (oiaainrr- ) — Bhlfyacandrj. 

t Both  Puri  manuscripts  have  a here,  and  the  BAdfyeuodre  re- 
marks that  this  'ta\  'also',  is  meant  to  include  the  ‘presence  of  diverse 
properties’,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  doubt  (ndr— SO. 
1. 1.23). 

i Some  philosophers  regard  the  Body  as  composed  of  a single  material 
substance  ; others  of  two,  others  again,  of  three,  other,  of  four,  and  others 
of  five  substances.— BhdfyoComdra. 

J The  PariihmUki  rads  * UtdiyaviitiagVKopalnkdhrlf  which,  not 
being  found  in  any  manuscript,  we  teke  ss  the  paraphrase  of  the  phrase 
' gut*d nUaopalabdMih.'  Thie  ‘peculiar  quality'  of  the  earth  is  ‘Odour’— sty ■ 
the  BkAfyaeawdra,  which  ia  in  keeping  with  the  PariiuAUu ; it  (,  only  Odour 
that  forms  the ‘peculiar  quality1  of  Barth.  But  VUoaoOtha  would  include 
all  auch  qualities  aa  dork  colour,  lolulity  and  so  forth. 

The  Poriiuddhi  raise*  the  question— In  ratify  the  Body  i,  tho  receptacle 
of  the  activitiee  of  the  Soul ; and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  diuICtti  (hat  its 
examination  should  proceed  ; what  bearing  has  the  <x>m position  of  the  Body 
got  on  ita  examination  ? What  doei  it  matter  whether  the  Body  is  composed 
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BHA$YA 

The  human  body  must  be  regarded  as  composed  of  Earth  ; 
— Why  ? — because  we  find  in  it  the  distinctive  quality  of  Earth.  The 
Earth  is  endowed  with  Odour,  and  so  is  also  the  Body and 
inasmuch  as  Water  and  the  other  material  substances  are  odour- 
less, if  the  Body  were  composed  of  them  it  would  be  without 
odour.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Body  could  not  form  the 
receptable  of  the  Soul's  activities,  if  it  were  built  up  of  the  Earth 
only,  without  being  mixed  with  Water,  etc.;  hence  the  Body 
should  be  regarded  as  being  built  up  by  the  mixture  of  all  the 
five  material  substances  ; the  Sutra  does  not  deny  the  mutual 
contact  or  mixture  (in  the  Body)  of  the  five  substances.* 

Bodies  composed  of  Water,  Fire  and  Air  are  found  in  other 
regions  ;t  and  in  these  also  the  presence  (by  contact)  of  the 
several  material  substances  is  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  the  experiences  to  be  undergone  by  the  personality  ensouling 
a particular  body.  In  the  case  of  all  such  ordinary  things  as  the 
Dish  and  the  like.it  is  found  without  the  least  doubt,  that  they 


of  Earth  or  of  Water  ? The  answer  given  it  that  when  it  becomes  aiccrtnin- 
ed  that  the  Body  it  compotcd  entirely  of  material  substances,  it  becomct 
comparatively  eaty  to  prove  that  intelligence  cannot  belong  to  it ; from 
which  it  would  follow  that— (a)  it  ia  the  receptacle  of  the  activitiea  of  which 
the  contact  of  the  exitting  Soul  ia  the  non-conttitucnt  cause,— (4)  that  it 
ia  the  aubitratum  of  the  Seme-orgenc,  the  developmenta  whereof  are  due 
to  the  developmenta  of  the  Body  under  the  influence  of  food  and  drink, — 
and  (c)  that  it  forma  the  receptacle  of  the  experience!  of  the  Soul  related  to 
the  Body. 

* The  SiddhBnta  aeya  that  the  Body  i»  eompoecd  of,  conatituted  by, 
the  Earth  only  ; the  Earth  alone  forma  iti  component  ciuae  ; though  tha 
pretence,  by  contact,  of  the  othet  four  lubabnces  alto  ia  neceiaary  in  ita 
formation ; but  Ihia  doea  not  make  theie  four  the  constituent  cause  of  the 
Body.  The  Jar  haa  for  ita  conatituent  ause,  only  the  Clay  ; and  yet  the 
presence  of  water  ia  necetaary.  The  BhsUyacondra  takes  the  term  'btiQtasam- 
yoga'  as  a 'AurmadAdroya'  compound,  meaning  'well-recognised  presence’, 
the  meaning  being — 'the  mere  presence  by  contact  of  the  other  four,  which 
(contact)  ia  duly  recognised  (4Auh>),  cannot  be  denied' — the  Bhifyacandra 
explaining  'nifiddesh'  as  ‘niftddJi urn  iakyaf 

t The  aguaom  body  is  found  in  the  regiona  of  Varuija  ; the  fiery  body 
in  the  regiona  of  the  Sun,  and  the  aerial  body  in  die  regiona  of  Vtyu. 
Ahdia  does  not  form  the  component  of  any  body  ; hence  there  ia  no  AhOiie 
or  ethereal  body, — according  to  the  Nylyt. 
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are  not  built  up  without  the  contact  of  Water  and  otfcr 
substances.* 

SOiru  28 

“ The  Body  ia  made  up  of  Earth,  Water  and  Fire. 
Because  we  find  in  it  the  distinctive  qualities  of  these,  [;.  t.. 
Odour,  Viscidity  and  Heat].  " A 

Saira  29 

" It  is  made  up  of  four  substances  (Earth,  Water,  Fire 
and  Air),  because  we  find  in  it  in-breathing  and  eut-breath- 
ing  (in  addition  to  the  aforesaid  qualities  of  Earth,  etc.).  " fl 
Sutra  30 

“II  is  made  up  of  five  substances,  Earth,  Water,  Fire, Air 
and  Akis'a,  because  we  find  in  it  odour  (of  Earth),  humidity 
(of  Water),  heat  (of  Fire),  breathing  (or  circulation  of  the 
juices)  (of  Air)  and  cavities  (of  Akas'a)."t  C 
BHASYA 

The  reasons  put  forward  io  these  Sutras  being  inconclusive, 
the  author  of  the  Sutra  has  taken  no  notice  of  them  [j,  e.,  he 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  refute  them  ]. 

Question  : — “ In  what  way  are  they  inconclusive  ? 11 

Answer  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  presence  of  the  qualities 
of  material  substances  in  any  object  may  be  due,  either  to  the 
fact  of  those  substances  forming  the  constituents  of  that  object,  or 
to  the  fact  that  the  mere  presence  by  contact  of  these  substances 
in  any  object  is  possible — (a)  when  those  substances  form  the 

* The  Bhdfyacandra , along  with  nearly  all  manuscripts,  readi  aiAinri- 
iayah  but  nifanmlayd,  appears  to  be  the  right  reading.  The  only  way  of 
construing  the  form  'irifuam/nyd.i'  i»  to  take  it,  os  the  BhAiyatnidra  does, 
along  with  'bhiloi&myogah'  of  the  preceding  sentence  ; otherwise  (if  we 
not  rend  iiijiiam^yayd,  and  take  it  at  qualifying  the  only  form 

that  could  bo  admitted  would  be  mfuamiayan. 

t All  these  three  arc  Sufror.  They  are  found  in  the  NjdywiMkljii. 
handful,  and  also  in  the  Puri  Sutra  manuscript.  VUvanilha  and  the  Bhdfya- 
candra  both  eiplain  them  as  propounding  the  different  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  composition  of  the  human  body.  The  edititor  of  the  Vit.  text  has 
been  misled  by  the  fact  that  these  opinions  have  not  been  refuted  by  the 
SUtra.  But  this  omission  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  Bhtjya, 
which  lays  that  the  Author  of  the  SUtrm  has  taken  no  notim  of  these  views, 
because  the  reasons  put  forward  by  them  are  of  doubtfol  validity, 

N.  B.  19 
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constituents  of  that  object,  and  also  (b)  when  they  do  not  form 
the  constituents,  and  are  only  present  in  it  by  contact ; which 
presence  is  not  denied  (by  any  party); — for  example  in  the  case 
of  the  Dish  we  find  that  Water,  Air,  Fire  and  AkaSa  are  all 
present  by  contact  [even  though  the  dish  is  composed  of  Earth 
only,  and  not  of  these  four].  [Thus  it  being  found  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  qualities  of  a certain  material  substance  being  found  in 
the  Body  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  Body  is  actually 
composed  of  that  substance, — the  reasons  put  forward  in  the 
three  Sutras  must  be  regarded  as  inconcfnside.  1 

If  the  human  body  were  composed  of  several  substances, 
then,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  character  of  its  (multiple)  consti- 
tution, it  would  be  without  odour,  without  taste,  without  colour 
and  without  touch*  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Body  is  not 
so  (Without  Odour  etc.).  Hence  the  conclusion  is  that  if  should 
be  regarded  as  composed  pf  Earth,  because  we  find  in  il  the  distinctive 
quality  of  Earth. 

Sutra  31 

Also  because  of  the  authority  of  the  Revealed  Scripture. 

BHASYA 

In  the  mardra\ — ‘May  thy  Eye  go  to  the  Sun  etc. ' (Rgoeda, 

10- 16-3),  we  find  the  words — ‘May  thy  Body  go  to  the  Earth' ; 
and  what  is  referred  to  here  is  the  absorption  of  the  product  (the 
Body)  into  its  constituent  element.  Again,  we  find  another 
mantra  (recited  in  the  course  of  the  rites  of  consecration 
performed  in  connection  with  child-conception)  beginning  with 
the  word9 — 'I  create  thy  Eye  out  of  the  Sun’ — and  going  on  to 
say — ‘I  ereate  thy  Body  out  of  the  Earth  ’ ( S'aiapatha-BrtJhmana , 

11- 8-4-6);  and  what  is  referred  to  is  only  the  production  of  the 
product  (Body)  out  of  its  constituent  element.  In  the  case  of  the 
Dish  and  such  other  things,  we  find  that  one  product  ia  produced 
out  of  one  kind  of  constituents;  and  from  this  we  infer  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  single  product  to  be  produced  out  of  several 
heterogeneous  constituents. 

• This  has  been  explained  in  detail  by  the  VSrtika. 
t This  mantra  is  recited  over  the  dead  body,  in  course  of  its  consecra- 
tion by  fire. 
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Section  (?) 

Sutras  32-50 

The  Sense-organs  and  their  Material  Character. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

In  accordance  with  the  order  in  which  thc'Objects  of  Cogni- 
tion’ have  been  mentioned,  it  it  now  the  turn  of  the  Sense-organs 
to  be  examined ; and  in  regard  to  the  Sense-organs  we  arc  going 
to  consider  whether  they  arc  the  modifications  of  Primordial 
Matter  (as  held  by  the  Sinkhyas),  or  they  are  made  up  of  elemen- 
tal substances  (Earth  See.)* 

“Whence  does  this  doubt  arise  - " 

[We  hove  the  answer  in  the  following  Sutra] — 

Sfl/rn  32 

This  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  perception 
(with  the  Eye)  when  the  Pupil  is  there,  and  there  is  percep- 
tion also  when  there  is  no  contact  with  the  Pupil. 

On  one  hand,  it  is  found  that  there  is  perception  of  colour 
only  when  the  Pupil,  which  is  a physical  organ  made  up  of  ele- 
mental substances,  remains  intact,  and  there  is  no  perception  when 
the  Pupil  is  destroyed  [which  would  indicate  that  the  Visual- 
organ  consists  of  the  Pupil  only,  which  is  made  up  of  elemental 
substances  ] ; while  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  found  that  when 
an  object  is  before  the  observer,  there  is  perception  of  it  without 
its  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  Pupil,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  it  to  come  into  any  such  contact  with  the  Pupil ; and 
certainly  Sense-organs  cannot  operate  effectively  without  getting 
at,  coming  into  direct  contact  with,  the  object  perceived  ; and  in 

* It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  Bhd/yn  confine*  the  discussion 
between  the  SSnkhya  and  the  NajyAyiki,  the  Taiparya  bring*  io  here  the 
controvert?  between  the  NaiySyih*  and  the  BaudJha  who  hold*  that  the  organ 
it  nothing  apart  from  the  outer  phyaim]  body ; i.e.,  the  Visual-organ  consists 
only  of  the  Pupil,  and  not  of  a Luminous  Substance  underlying  the  Pupil, 
a*  the  NaiyfliUa  hold*.  The  Tdtparyo  tito  add*  that  according  in  the 
SIAkhya  alto,  the  Seme-organ  is  not  exactly  a 'modification  of  Primordial 
Matter’  ittelf ; but  it  it  the  direct  product  of  'Ahatiktira',  'Egoism',  which  i* 
the  product  of  Buddhi,  which  i*  the  direct  product  of  Primordial  Matter. 
Even  «o,  inasmuch  a*  Primordial  Mailer  i*  the  root -cause  of  all  manifested 
thing*,  it  it  quite  right  to  say  that  according  to  the  SflAkhyt,  the  Sense, 
organ*  ace  'modification*  of  Primorditl  Matter’. 
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reality  this  latter  fact  ( of  an  object  being  seen  without  coming 
into  contact  with  the  Pupil ) can  be  explained  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  theory  that  the  Organ  is  not  made  up  of  elemental  sub- 
stances and  is  all-pervading  in  its  character  [ and  it  does  not 
consist  of  the  Pupil  ].*  So  that  both  characters  being  found  to 
belong  to  the  Organ,  the  aforesaid  doubt  ariaes. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

[ In  refutation  of  the  above-mentioned  Bauddha-theory  that 
the  Visual  Organ  consists  in  the  Pupil  only,  the  SddAA;a]  asserts 
as  follows : — 

" The  Sense-organs  are  not  made  up  of  Elemental  Sub- 
stances ; — Why  ?— 

Sotra  33 

“Because  there  is  perception  of  large  and  small  things.*' 
BHA§YA 

“ The  term  ‘large  ’ includes  also  the  larger  and  the  lar- 
gest ; and  what  is  meant  i6  that  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  things 
of  various  degrees  of  magnitude  are  perceived ; e.g.,  the  (large) 
Banyan  tree,  as  also  the  ( larger ) mountain,  and  so  forth  ; — simi- 
larly the  term  1 small  ’ includes  also  the  smaller  and  the  smallest; 
and  the  meaning  is  that  as  a matter  of  fact  things  of  various 
degrees  of  smallness  arc  perceived ; such  as  the  Banyan-seed 
and  so  forth.  This  fact  of  both  Linde  of  things  being  perceived 
sets  aside  the  possibility  of  the  Sense-organs  being  made  up  of 
Elemental  Substances  ; as  a matter  of  fact,  that  which  is  made 
up  of  Elemental  Substances  can  pervade  over  ( and  operate  upon) 
only  such  things  as  are  of  the  same  magnitude  as  itself  ; while 


* The  organ  can  be  all-pervading  in  character  only  if  it  be  the  product 
of  AhafiMOra  which  being  all-pervading  in  its  character,  it*  product*  are  alto 
such,  and  hence  unimpeded  by  anything,  an  come  into  contact  with  any- 
thing and  everything  ; to  that  even  though  the  object  it  not  in  physiol 
contact  with  the  physical  Eye-pupil,  it  would  not  matter  ; as  the  Visual- 
organ,  being  all-pervading  in  its  character,  would  be  in  contsct  with  it  all 
the  aame ; and  hence  render  it  penzptible.  If,  on  the  tidier  hand,  the 
Visual-organ  were  made  up  of  Elemental  Substances,  it  could  not  get  st 
things  behind  any  physiol  obstruction  whatsoever,  even  in  the  shape  of 
transparent  things. — Titparya. 
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that  which  is  not  so  made  up  is  eil-pervadim;,  and  as  such  can 
operate  upon  all  things  (of  all  magnitudes  ).”* 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

[The  Bha$ya  answers  the  Snnkhya  argument  of  Su.  33  as 
follows] — From  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  apprehension  of 
large  and  small  things  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  the  Sense- 
organs  are  no/  made  up  of  elemental  substances,  or  that  they  are 
all-peroadinQ. 

StStra  34 

The  said  apprehension  (of  large  and  small  things)  is 
due  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  contact  between  the  light-rays 
(emanating  from  the  Visual  Organ)  and  the  object  (perceived). 

BKA$YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  ‘apprehension  of  large  and  small 
things’  is  brought  about  by  the  peculiarity  of  contact  between 
the  light -rays  emanating  from  the  Visual  Organ  and  the  object 
perceived  ;t  just  as  there  is  by  contact  between  the  light-rays 
from  the  lamp  and  the  object. 

That  there  is  such  contact  between  the  light-rays  (from 
the  Visual  Organ)  and  the  Object  perceived  is  proved  by  the 
phenomenon  of  obstruction  -,  that  is,  when  the  rays  of  light 
emanating  from  the  Eye  are  obstructed  by  such  things  as  the 
wall  and  the  like  intervening  between  the  Eye  and  the  Object, 

• The  SSAUiya  argument  is  thus  stated  by  Viivanutha The  Physical 
Eye-ball  cannot  be  the  organ  of  vision  ; for  if  it  were,  then  it  would  mean 
that  the  organ  ia  operative  without  getting  at  the  Object  i which  is  open  to 
objection.  Then,  it  might  be  held  that  if  the  Eye-ball  it  not  the  organ,  it  ia 
something  else  made  up  of  Elemental  Substances  which  is  the  organ but 
this  also  would  not  be  right ; at  the  organ  of  vision  apprehends  things  of 
large  aa  well  as  small  magnitudea ; which  would  not  be  possible,  if  it  were 
made  up  of  Elemental  Substances. 

t The  light-rays  emanating  from  the  Visual  Organ  which  are  devoid  of 
any  manifested  colour,  form  the  constituent  parts  of  the  organ,  which 
according  to  the  Naiyiyikt,  is  made  up  of  the  Elemental  substance  of  Light; 
the  organ,  consisting  of  the  light-myt,  issuing  forth,  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  the  object ; and  whether  it  it  a large  or  a small  object  perceived 
depends  upon  the  exact  nature  and  extent  and  force  of  the  I ight-rayi  emana- 
ting from  the  organ.  The  example  cited  it  that  of  the  Lamp,  beaute  the 
light  from  the  tamp  also,  like  that  from  the  Visual  Organ,  is  devoid  of 
manifested  colour. — Bhifyatandra. 
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they  do  not  illumine  (and  render  perceptible)  that  object ; this 
being  exactly  what  happens  in  the  case  of  light  emanating  from 
a Lamp,  [And  this  goes  to  prove  that  for  the  perception  of 
objects,  the  direct  contact  of  light  from  the  Eye  with  the  object 
is  essential ; for  if  this  were  not  so,  and  if  the  organ  were  an 
all-pervading  one,  the  perception  would  not  be  obstructed  by  an 
intervening  object]. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  Siddhintin  having  put  forward  the  view  that  the  fact  of 
the  Visual  Organ  consisting  of  light-rays  can  be  inferred  from 
the  phenomenon  of  obstruction, — the  Opponent  urges  the  follow- 
ing objection : — 

Stttra  35 

“Inasmuch  as  no  such  thing  (as  Visual  light-rays)  is  ever 
perceived,  what  has  been  put  forward  cannot  prove  any- 
thing.’’ 

BHA$YA 

“Inasmuch  as  by  its  very  nature  Light  is  endowed  with 
colour  and  touch,  the  Light  of  the  Visual  Organ,  if  it  existed, 
should  be  perceived,— just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Light  of 
the  Lamp  is  perceived, — according  to  the  principle  that  'the 
perception  of  a thing  is  due  to  its  being  possessed  of  large  magni- 
tude, being  composed  of  several  component  particles,  and  being 
endowed  with  colour’.*  [ And  since  the  Light  from  the  Eye  is 
never  perceived,  it  follows  that  no  such  Light  exists.  ] 

SOfra  36 

[Answer  to  the  objection  ]— Mere  non -Perception  of  that 
which  can  be  deduced  by  inference  is  do  proof  of  its  non- 
existence. 

* This  principle  it  enunciated  in  the  Vaifesika-SGtraa,  though  the 
form  of  the  Stttra  (4. 1.  6)  it  tome  what  different  from  what  it  quoted  here. 
The  Stttra  i»  worded  aa  1<L  WWH  dHeifei:. 

The  Tstparya  explains  the  tense  of  the  Opponent'e  objection  thus.- — 
‘‘When  e thing,  which  it  capable  of  perception,  it  not  perceiveo,  the  only 
right  concluaion  ie  that  it  doee  not  exist ; and  it  would  not  be  right  to  etaert 
iu  existence  on  the  ground  of  merely  inferential  reasons.  If  thia  were 
permitted,  then  it  might  he  permissible  to  assert  the  existence  of  even  such 
things  as  the  home  of  a man." 
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BHASYA 

The  existence  of  the  light-rays  (of  the  Visual  Organ)  being 
deduced  by  Inference  from  the  phenomenon  of  ' obstruction 
which  shuts  off  (makes  impossible)  the  contact  (of  the  object 
with  the  Visual  organ,) — mere  non-apprehension  of  them  by 
Perception  does  not  prove  non-existence ; just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  lunar  disc  and  the  lower  strata  of 
the  Earth  (both  of  which  are  deduced  by  Inference  and  not 
apprehended  by  Perception,  and  yet  not  regarded  as  non-exis- 
tent). 

Suira  37 

There  being  no  uniformity  regarding  ibe  character  (of 
perceptibility  or  imperceptibilily)  as  belonging  to  Substances 
and  Qualities,  there  can  be  no  certainty  in  regard  to  any 
particular  thing  being  actually  perceived* 

Bt-IASYA 

The  said  character  (of  Perceptibility  or  Impcrceptihility)  ia 
diverse,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  (sometimes)  to  the  Substance  and 
(sometimes)  to  the  Quality  ; for  instance,  while  the  Substance,  in 
the  shape  of  the  molecule  of  Water  (hanging  in  the  atmosphere) 
with  its  constituent  particles  actually  in  contact  (with  our  organa 
of  perception),  is  not  perceived  (though  the  Visual  organ),— its 
quality  of  coolness  is  perceived  ; and  it  is  from  the  continuous 
presence  (in  the  atmosphere)  of  such  aqueous  molecules  that  the 
two  (Winter)  seasons  of  Hemanla  and  S'is'ira  derive  their 
character;— similarly  while  the  Substance  in  the  shape  of  the 
molecule  of  light  ( hanging  in  the  atmosphere),  with  its  colour 
unmanifested,  fails  to  be  seen,  along  with  its  colour, — its  warmth 
is  actually  perceived;  and  it  ia  from  the  presence  of  this 
substance  that  the  two  seasons  of  Spring  and  Summer  derive 
their  character.  [All  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  mere  non- 
perception  of  a thing  ia  not  a proof  of  its  non-existence.] 

• The  Vi*. -edition  reads  u>  alto  the  Nydyaiuch iwiba mifui . 

But  we  find  the  reading  in  the  Bhiiyacandra,  in  the  Puri  SO. 

Ml.,  in  Sflira  Ms.  D;  at  also  in  the  Puri  Bhliya  Mti.  A and  B.  The 
translation  adopts  this  liner  reading. 
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Svira  38 

Where  it  does  come  about, — 

Perception  of  Colour  (and  coloured  Substance)  is  the 
result  of  the  subsistence  of  several  component  substances, 
and  of  the  presence  of  a particular  character  of  Colour.* 
BHASYA 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  so  whenever  Colour  and  the  Substance 
in  which  it  subsists  are  apprehended  by  Perception.  The  ‘parti- 
cular character  of  Colour  ’ — by  reason  of  whose  presence  colour 
(and  coloured  Substances)  are  perceived,  and  on  account  of  whose 
absence,  a Substance  (as  endowed  with  colour)  is  not  perceived, — 
consists  in  what  has  been  called  its  'manifested  character \f 
It  is  for  this  reason  (of  perceptibility  depending  upon  the  morti- 
festalion  of  colour ) that  the  Light-ray  from  the  Eye,  having  its 
colour  unmanifested,  is  not  perceived  with  the  Eye,  [and  certainly 
this  non-perception  docs  not  prove  that  the  ray  is  non-exis- 
tent]. In  connection  with  Light,  we  find  that  it  possesses  a 
diversity  of  character : pis:  (a)  sometimes  it  has  both  Colour 
and  Touch  manifested,  as  in  the  Sun’s  rays  (which  arc  perceived 
by  the  Visual  and  Tactile  organs  ) ; (6)  in  some  cases  it  has  its 
Colour  manifested  but  Touch  unmanifested  ; as  in  the  rays  of 
light  from  the  Lamp  (which  are  perceived  with  the  Visual  organ); 
(c)  in  some  cases  it  has  its  touch  manifested  and  colour  unmani- 
fested, as  light  in  contact  with  ( heated ) Water  and  such  other 
things  ( which  are  perceived  by  the  Tactile  Organ  only  );  and  (</) 
in  some  cases  it  has  both  Colour  and  Touch  unmanifested  and  is, 
as  such,  nof  perceptible,  ( either  by  the  Visual  or  by  the  Tactile 
Organ ) — e.  g.,  the  light-rays  emanating  from  the  Eye. 

Sa/ra  39 

The  formation  of  the  Sense-organs,  being  due  to  Merit 
and  Demerit,  is  subservient  to  §lhe  purposes  of  man. 

• This  Sulrn  it  not  found  in  Viivanfltha'a  Vrtti,  nor  in  the  Nyiyc- 
lutrnvivarana,  nor  in  SQtra  Ms.  D-,  nor  in  Puri  SAtn  Mb.  But  the  VSrlika, 
the  NySyasuelnibamtha  and  the  Bhdfyacandra  treat  it  at  Stitra. 

t That  is.  Colour  and  Coloured  object  are  perceived  only  when  the 
colour  it  manifested. 

§ The  Bhdsyacandra  explains  as  ‘brought  about  by  mtn’a 

purpose'.  But  from  the  BhAfya  it  is  clear  that  it  means  'subservient  to 
man’s  purpose’. 


SENSE-ORGANS 


bh.ASYa 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Sense-organs  arc  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  the  sentient  being  served  by  them, — 
such  ‘purpose’  consisting  of  the  perception  of  f/iintfs  and  the 
experiencing  of  pleasure  and  pain  ; so  that  the  generation  of  the 
light-ray  in  the  Eye  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  (and  operat- 
ing upon)  the  object  perceived  ;* * * §  and  the  fact  that  the  Colour 
and  Touch  (of  this  Light  in  the  Visual  Organ)  are  not  manifested 
is  deduced  from  (and  assumed  on  the  basis  of)  certain  well- 
known  usages  [ such,  e.g.,  as  the  dictum  that  'the  Sense-organs 
are  themselves  beyond  the  senses',  and  so  forth  ].t  Similarly 
it  is  from  usage  (and  experience)  that  we  deduce  the  fact  that,  in 
regard  to  certain  objects,  there  is  hindrance  (to  the  operation  of 
the  Visual  organ),  which  indicates  the  presence  of  obstruction.  In 
fact,  as  the  Sense-organs,  so  also  the  manifold  and  diverse  forma- 
tion of  all  things,  is  ‘due  to  Merit  and  Demerit  (of  Men  being 
born  into  the  World)’,  and  is  ‘subservient  to  the  purposes  of  Man'. 

The  term  'Karma'  (in  the  Sutra)  stands  for  ‘Merit  and 
Demerit' •,  which  serves  to  bring  about  the  experiences  of  the 
sentient  Person. 

The  said  ‘Obstruction'  can  belong  only  to  a material  sub- 
stance, because  there  is  unfailing  concomitance.§  'lhat  is  to 


* From  the  general  principles  enumerated  in  the  Start,  it  follows  that, 
because  objects  arc  perceived  with  she  Bye,  end  the  Eye-socket  or  Pupil  is 
unable  to  get  at  the  object, — and  Sense-organs  cannot  apprehend  things 
without  getting  at  them, — we  conclude  that  the  formation  of  the  Eye  must  be 
such  that  it  it  able  to  get  at  the  object ; and  heocc  wc  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Eye  is  composed  of  Light,  and  it  is  the  ray  of  light,  that  issuing 
from  the  Eye,  falls  upon  the  object  that  is  seen  with  it. 

t The  Bh&syacandra  explains  'V ynvahdra"  as  V yatahdrnrUtfefi , Vici- 
trajUdnaiabda prayogaru pddih,  AHndriyamimlriyantityddtfi.  There  are  certain 
well-known  notions  in  connection  with  the  Sense-organs ; one  of  these  being 
that  the  Sense-organs  themselves  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  Senses  ; and  in 
the  cate  of  the  Eye,  this  would  be  true  only  if  the  Eye  consisted  of  such 

Light  as  has  its  colour  and  touch  unmanifested  ; if  it  consisted  of  the  Pupil 
only,  the  Eye  could  not  be  imperceptibie. 

§ This  sentence  hat  been  printed  in  the  Viz. -edition  as  a SQtra.  But 
neither  SO.  Ma.  D.,  nor  the  Nydyaiuciiribandha,  nor  the  Puri  SO.  Ma.,  nor 
Viivtnltha,  nor  the  Nydyoiutrai-icmana,  nor  the  BMfyncardra  read  any  such 
SOt ra.  We  do  not,  therefore,  treat  it  at  a SO. 
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say,  the  obstruction  that  we  find  as  hindering  the  operation  of 
the  Sense-organ  upon  certain  substances  must  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  a material  substance,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  never  fails  in  its  concomitance  with  material  substances  ; for 
we  have  never  found  any  immaterial  substance  (as  Ahiis'a  and 
the  like)  appearing  as  an  ‘obstruction’.  [ It  is  true  that  non- 
obstruction is  found  in  the  case  of  certain  material  substances 
abo,  e g.,  glass,  rock-crystal  and  the  like,  which  do  not  hinder 
the  operation  of  the  Visual  organ;  but]  as  for  n on -ots fraction, 
this  is  not  an  failing  in  its  concomitance,  cither  with  material  or 
with  immaterial  substances, — being  found,  as  it  is,  along  with 
both.  [Hence  non-obstruction  cannot  prove  cither  the  material 
or  the  non-material  character  of  the  Sense-organs.] 

Some  people  argue  as  follows: — “ It  comes  to  this  that,  be- 
cause there  is  obstruction,  the  Sense-organs  must  be  material,  and 
because  there  is  non-obstruction,  they  must  be  non-material ; ‘ non- 
obstmetion'  (of  the  Sense-organ)  also  we  find  when  things,  hidden 
behind  the  glass,  or  mass  of  white  clouds,  or  rock-crystal,  are 
clearly  perceived.”  But  this  is  not  right ; because  there  is  non- 
obstraction  also  in  the  case  of  material  substances  ; e.  g.  (a)  there  is 
illumination,  by  lamp-light,  of  things  hidden  behind  glass, 
clouds  and  rock-crystal ; which  shows  that  there  is  no  obstruction 
of  Lamp-light  (which  is  admittedly  material ) ; and  (&)  there  is  no 
obstruction  of  the  heat  of  the  cooking  fire  operating  upon  things 
placed  in  the  vessel  ( placed  upon  the  oven  ) [ and  the  cooking 
fire  is  also  admittedly  material  ]. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

As  regards  the  non-perception  (of  the  Light-rays  from  the 
Eye),  this  may  be  due  to  special  reasons.  [ For  example  ] — 

Sfflra  40 

Its  non -perception  is  similar  to  the  non -perce  pi  ion  of  the 
light  of  the  stars  at  midday. 

BHASjYA 

The  general  principle  is  that  there  is  perception  of  a thing  when 
there  is  ‘inherence  of  several  component  substances'  and  also 
'a  particular  colour';  and  yet  in  the  case  of  the  light  of  the 
stars,  we  find  that  even  though  the  said  conditions  of  perception 
are  present,  it  still  fails  to  be  perceived  at  midday,  because  it 
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is  suppressed  by  the  (stronger)  light  of  the  Sun  ; — exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  Light  of  the  Visual  Organ,  even 
though  the  conditions  of  perception — in  the  shape  of  the  presence 
of  ‘several  component  substances'  and  of  ‘a  particular  colour’ — 
are  present,  it  fails  to  be  perceived,  for  certain  special  reasons. 
What  this  special  reason  i6  has  been  explained  above  (in  the 
Bh3$ya  on  Su.  38,),  where  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
there  is  no  perceptional  apprehension  of  the  substance  which 
docs  nol  haoe  Us  Colour  and  Toaeh  manifested.  It  is  only  when 
there  is  absolute  non-perception,  [ i.e.  when  the  thing  is  not  per- 
ceived at  all,  and  its  non-perception  is  not  due  to  any  special 
causes  ],  that  it  can  be  rightly  regarded  as  proving  the  non- 
existence of  the  thing  [ and  inasmuch  as  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Light  of  the  Visual  Organ,  its  merely  accidental  non- 
perception cannot  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  exist  ]. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Some  one  might  here  argue  that— “On  the  same  analogy 
we  may  say  that  there  is  Light  in  the  piece  of  stone  also,  and 
it  is  not  perceived  at  midday  because  it  is  suppressed  by  the 
Light  of  the  Sun."  And  in  answer  to  this  we  have  the  following 
Sutra — 

SD/ro  41 

The  said  assertion  cannot  be  accepted  ; because  there  is 
non-perception  (of  the  Light  of  Slones)  also  at  night ; — 
BHASYA 

and  also  because  there  is  no  cognition  of  it  by  Inference  either 
(which  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  Light  of  the  Visual  Organ). 
Thus  then,  there  being  absolute  non-cognition  (at  all  times,  and 
by  all  means  of  Cognition)  of  the  Light  of  the  Stone-pieces,  we 
conclude  that  no  such  light  exists.  Such  however  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Light  of  the  Visual  Organ  I which  is  apprehended  by 
means  of  Inference  ]. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

The  view  propounded  by  us  is  supported  by  reason  also. 
Sutra  42 

The  perception  of  things  being  brought  about  by  the  aid 
of  externa]  light,  the  non-perception  (of  the  Visual  Light) 
must  be  due  to  non-mBnifeiletion  (of  colour). 
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BHA$YA 

It  is  only  when  the  Visual  Organ  is  aided  by  some  external 
light  that  it  becomes  capable  of  apprehending  things  ; and  in  the 
absence  of  such  light,  there  is  no  apprehension  with  the  Visual 
Organ.  [So  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  absence  of  an  external 
light  falling  upon  it  that  the  Visual  Light  is  not  perceived.  ] As 
a matter  of  fact,  even  when  the  aid  of  I external ) light  is  present, 
and  there  is  perception  also  of  Cool  Touch,  the  object  in  which 
that  touch  subsists,  ( /,  e.,  the  particles  of  Water  hanging  in  the 
atmosphere  ) fails  to  be  perceived  with  the  Eye;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  its  Colour  is  not  manifested ; this  shows  that  there 
is  non-perception  of  an  object  endowed  with  Colour  by  reason  of 
its  Colour  being  not  manifested.*  For  these  reasons  we  conclude 
that  what  the  POroapakjin  has  said  in  Su.  35 — that  “ inasmuch  as 
no  such  things  ( as  the  Visual  Light-rav  ) is  ever  perceived,  what 
has  been  put  forward  cannot  prove  any  thing”— is  not  right. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

Qaesfion — “ But  why  is  suppression  not  put  forward  as  the 
reason  for  the  non-perception  of  the  Visual  Light  ?t  [The  answer 
is  given  in  the  following  Sujra  ]. 

Sniro  43 

Because  there  can  be  suppression  (of  Colour)  only  when 
it  is  manifest  also  ; 

* la  the  ate  of  the  Water-particle  hanging  io  the  atmotphere,  what 
happen*  it  that  ica  Colour  not  being  manifested,  it  ie  not  perceived  with 
the  Eye  ; and  that  thit  is  so  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  in  the  perception  of 
Water  we  require  the  aid  of  caternal  light ; similarly,  the  Visual  Light  alio 
requiring,  for  ila  perception,  the  aid  of  enema!  light,  it  followe  that  the 
non-pciccption  of  thie  elto  muit  be  due  to  the  non-manife nation  of  ite 
Colour.  It  ie  a generally  rcoogniicd  principle  that  a thing,  whieh  require! 
for  ite  perception  the  aid  of  e eternal  light,  fails  to  be  perceived  only  when 
it*  Colour  ie  not  manifetted  ; *o  that  the  non-perception  of  such  a thing 
must  bo  attributed  tn  the  non-mani/cttaiion  oj  id  colour,  and  not  to  it*  mp- 
pr cu ion  by  stronger  light : at  it  found  to  be  the  cate  with  the  light  of  itart, 
which,  not  requiring  the  aid  of  any  external  light  in  it*  perception,  hat  ilt 
rum-perception  at  midday  due  to  tuppreition  by  the  light  of  the  Sun. — 
Vdrtika  and  TUparya. 

t Thit  queition  emanate*  from  thote  Logiciant  who  hold  that  Vitual 
Light  hat  it*  Colour  manifested,  like  any  Ordinary  Light;  and  it  it  not 
ocrcc  ived  because  it  is  suppressed  by  the  stronger  light  of  the  atmosphere. 
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bhasya 

— and  a/so  when  it  is  not  dependent  for  its  perception  upon  external 
Ji&ht ; this  is  the  implication  of  the  particle  1 eha  ' also  \ As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  suppression  of  only  such  Light  as  is 
manifested — i.  e.  duly  evolved—  and  does  not  depend  upon  the 
aid  of  external  light  [as  we  find  in  the  case  of  Stars];  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  conditions  ate  absent,  ( t.  in  the  case 
of  the  Light  in  such  things  as  the  Visual  Organ ),  there  can  be  no 
suppression;  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  when  a certain  Light, 
which  is  not  perceived  ( with  the  Eye ) by  reason  of  its  Colour 
being  not  manifested,  becomes  perceived  when  some  external 
light  (alls  upon  it, — such  Light  cannot  be  said  to  be  'suppressed'. 

From  the  above  it  follows  that  the  Visual  Light  does  exist 
( and  is  endowed  with  a particular  form  and  character). 

Sttfro  44 

Also  because  we  actually  perceive  ihe  Light  in  the  eyes 
of  night-walkers. 

BHASYA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  actually  see  rays  of  light  in  the  eyes 
of  ‘ night-walkers  i.  «.  the  cat  and  other  animals  ( of  the  feline 
species ) ; and  from  this  we  infer  the  existence  of  light  in  the 
eyes  of  other  living  beings. 

“ But  just  as  the  genus  (of  the  Cat)  is  different  (from  that 
of  Man),  so  would  their  sense-organs  also  be  of  different  charac- 
ters [so  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  Cat’s  Eye  possessing  rays 
of  light  cannot  justify  the  inference  of  the  existence  of  Light 
in  the  Eyes  of  Man].” 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  assumption  that  there  is 
such  difference  of  character  (between  the  Eye  of  the  Cat  and  the 
Eye  of  the  Man) ; specially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  are 
equally  found  to  have  their  approach  (upon  visible  objects) 
hindered  by  obstructions  such  as  the  wall  and  other  thinga. 
[Which  fact  is  what  forms  the  main  ground  for  the  assumption 
that  the  Visual  Organ  consists  of  Light.]* 

* The  mare  [set  that  while  we  tee  light-ray*  emanating  from  the  Cet’i 
Eye.  and  not  thoac  emanating  from  the  Man’*  Eye,  annoi  juitify  the 
assumption  that  the  two  are  not  oi  the  ume  kind  of  ‘sense-organ';  in  the 
die  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  though  the  former  ii  felt  to  be  bot  and  the 
latter  ooo],  both  are  regarded  a*  'luminous1;  hence  mere  difference  in  aonu 
detail  of  character  doca  not  prove  diversity  of  ‘genus '.—BKSijttenira. 
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INTRODUCTORY  BHA5YA 

[Say a the  Opponentl — “ It  is  not  right  to  regard  the  Cont- 
act of  the  Sense-organ  with  the  Object  a9  an  instrument  of 
Cognition.  Why  ? 

•Sura  45 

“ Because  (u  a matter  of  fact)  there  ia  perception  without 
(the  Organ)  getting  at  (the  Object) ; as  (we  find  that)  there 
ia  perception  of  things  behind  glass,  vapour  and  rock-crystal.’1 

BHA§YA 

“ As  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  when  a flying  piece  of 
straw  strikes  against  glass  or  vapour,  it  is  actually  seen  with 
the  Eye  ; and  yet  one  thing  can  come  into  contact  with  another 
only  when  no  third  thing  comes  between  them, — and  whenever 
a third  thing  does  come  between  two  things,  their  contact  ia 
obstructed.  Such  being  the  case,  if  the  contact  of  Light-rrys 
(from  the  Eye)  and  the  Object  (the  straw  behind  the  glam)  were 
the  cauac  of  its  perception,  then, — no  contact  being  possible  by 
reason  of  the  obstruction  (of  the  intervening  glass), — there 
should  be  no  perception  at  all.  And  yet  we  do  perceive  things 
hidden  behind  glass,  vapour  and  rock-crystal all  which  goes 
to  prove  that  the  Sense-organs  are  operative  without  actually 
getting  at  (and  coming  into  contact  with)  the  object.  From  this  it 
follows  that  they  are  non-material  in  their  character ; because  all 
material  things  (such  ae  the  Arrow,  the  Axe  and  the  like)  have 
the  character  of  being  operative  only  by  getting  at  their  objects.” 
Sotra  46 

[A  nswer  to  the  oioue] — Tbe  above  reasoning  has  no  force 
against  our  doctrine,  because  there  is  no  perception  of  things 
behind  a wall.* 

bhA?ya 

If  the  Sense-organs  were  operative  without  getting  at  their 
objects,  then  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  perception 
of  things  bidden  behind  a wall. 

* In  the  Via.  ton  and  in  Puri  A,  the  BkOfya  ha«  a 'no’  precod  ins 
he  SOtrm.  It  it  not  in  Puri  B ; nor  ii  it  supported  by  the  BhAfyafaedra. 
tAnd  •(  the  deniel  it  already  contained  in  the  Sutra  itself,  in  the  terra 
'apratqedkofi’,  tn  edditional  'na'  would  be  tuperfhioui. 
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INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

[The  Opponent  retom] — “Bui  if  the  Sense-organs  were 
operative  only  by  getting  at  the  objects,  then  there  would  be  no 
perception  of  things  behind  glass  or  vapour  or  rock-crystaL  ” 

[The  answer  to  this  is  as  follows ] — 

SUru  47 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  real  obstruction  (by  such  things 
as  the  Glass  etc  ),  Contact  does  take  place*  (in  the  cases 
cited). 

uhasya 

As  a matter  of  fact,  neither  Glass  nor  Vapour  obstructs  the 
passage  of  Light-rays  from  the  Eye  ; and  not  being  obstructed,  the 
rays  do  actually  come  into  contact  with  the  object. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

One  who  holds  the  view  that  “there  can  be  no  non-obstruction 
of  what  is  purely  material" 't— is  not  right 
Sutra  48 

Because  (as  a matter  of  fact)  there  is  no  obstruction  of 
the  Sun's  rays, — in  connection  with  the  object  behind  a piece 
of  rock-crystal,— and  in  connection  with  the  object  to  be 
burnt, § 

BHAiJYA 

The  view  that  has  been  held  cannot  be  accepted  as  right, — 
(a)  because  there  is  no  obstruction  of  the  Sun’s  rays, — (i)  because 
there  is  no  obstruction  in  regard  to  the  object  behind  a piece  of 
rock-crystal, — and  (e)  because  there  is  no  obstruction  in  regird 
to  the  object  to  be  burnt ; — the  sentence  in  the  Sujrs  is  to  be 
split  up  into  three  clauses  by  construing  the  term  ‘ because  there 
is  no  obstruction’,  ‘ avighatdt',  with  each  of  the  other  three  terms ; 

• The  BtuUyoccndra  and  V if  va  tilth*  raid  for 

t Puri  Mia.  A and  B and  I ha  Bhdjyiuttdra  read  Ac. 

which  may  be  construed  to  give  the  uni  nine  thus : — 'If  one  done  not 
admit  all  thii,  and  intiau  upon  the  view  that  there  could  be  no  abtenai  of 
obstruction,  if  the  Sente-organ*  were  material  in  charmefer'. 

I Such  ia  the  translation  of  the  SOtre  aa  interpreted  by  the  BhSfya, 
which  (tea  below)  analyte*  the  SOtre  into  three  faoora.  The  simple  in  tea 
ini  of  the  SOtre  appear*  to  be  that  ‘there  ia  no  obatruaioa  of  the  Sm 'e-ray* 
arm  wha  the  object  burnt  by  it  ia  behind  a piece  of  lucfc-oyMal'. 
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and  the  meaning  assigned  to  the  Sutra  ie  in  accordance  with  this 
construction. 

(o)  The  rays  of  the  Sun  are  not  hindered  by  the  Jar  and  such 
things, — ‘ as  there  is  no  obstruction  ’ in  this  case  ; and  the  Water 
in  the  Jar  becomes  heated  ; such  imbibing  of  the  quality  of 
warmth  of  one  thing  (Light)  by  another  ( i.  e.,  Water)  is  possible 
only  when  there  is  actual  contact  (between  the  two  things)  ; 
and  the  original  coolness  (of  the  Water)  becomes  suppressed  by 
the  warmth  thus  imbibed. 

(A)  When  the  object  to  be  illumined  is  hidden  behind  rock- 
crystal,  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  lamp-rays  falling  upon  it ; 
and  ‘ because  there  is  no  obstruction’,  the  object  i6  got  at  by  the 
light,  and  becomes  perceived. 

(e)  When  the  thing  is  placed  in  a frying  pan  over  the  fire  it 
becomes  burnt  by  the  light  of  the  fire  ; and  here  also  1 because 
there  is  no  obBt ruction  ’ to  the  light-rays,  the  thing  is  got  at  by 
them,  and  because  it  is  thu6  got  at,  it  becomes  burnt  ; and  the 
heat  ( of  the  Light ) is  operative  only  by  contact. 

The  term  1 aoifihUtat', ' because  there  is  no  obstruction',  may 
also  be  taken  by  itself  ( as  propounding  a fourth  argument); 
“ What  would  be  the  meaning  of  ’ aoighuta  ’,  ‘ non-obstruction  ' 
( in  this  case  ) ? ” It  would  mean  that  there  is  no  hindrance  on 
any  side  to  the  progress  of  the  substance  ( Light ) by  any  such 
intervening  substance  as  has  its  component  particles  not  ruptured 
and  transformed  ( by  the  Light  passing  through  them  ) ; * i.  e., 
there  is  no  hindrance  to  its  operation ; i.  e.,  there  is  no  obstacle 
to  its  contact  ( with  the  object).  For  instance,  we  find  that 
water  placed  in  an  earthen  jar  imbibes  the  coolness  of  the  outer 
atmosphere  [ in  which  case  the  hot  light-rays  go  out  of  the  Water 
through  the  intervening  jar,  without  dismembering  and  transform- 

* The  term  'oyuhyam4na‘  it  uted  here  in  a peculiar  tente  ; it  hat  been 
explained  by  the  TUtporya  at  meaning  'diamemberment' ; the  aente  being 
that  when  the  thing  in  the  frying  pan  it  burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  the 
oven,  the  heat  paating  through  the  pan  doea  not  tend  to  the  ditmemberment 
of  the  pan ‘a  component  particles  ; i e.,  it  doca  not  to  happen  that  the  pan 
ia  broken  up  and  another  pan  appeara  in  ita  place.  And  thit  petmeating  of 
the  rays  of  light  and  heat — without  dismembering  and  trantforming  the 
intervening  substance,— it  what  it  meint  by  'non-obstruction'. 
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ing  the  letter  ].*  And  there  can  be  no  perception  of  the  touch 
(warmth  or  coolness ) of  a thing  unless  it  is  got  at  by  the  Sense- 
organ  ; and  we  also  see  ( in  the  case  of  the  Water  in  the  Jar ) that 
there  is  percolation,  as  also  flowing  out,t  (which  also  shows  that 
substances  can  pass  through  an  intervening  substance  without 
dismembering  or  transforming  it]. 

Thus  then,  it  becomes  established  that  in  the  case  of  things 
hidden  behind  glass  or  vapour  or  rock-crystal,  perception  duly 
comes  about, ' because  there  is  no  obstruction’  to  the  rays  of 
Visual  Light  by  the  said  glass,  etc.,  and  they  get  at  the  object 
by  passing  through  the  intervening  glass,  etc. 

Sotra  49 

[Objection]—'"  The  view  put  forward  is  not  right  I because 
there  is  possibility  of  either  of  the  two  characters  belonging 
to  either  of  the  two  substances.  " 

BHASYA 

“ (a)  Whether  there  is  non-cbstruelion  ( of  the  Visual  Light ) 
by  the  Wall  and  such  other  things,  just  as  there  is  by  glass  and 
vapour,  etc.,  or  (Aj  there  is  obstruction  by  glass  and  vapour,  etc., 
just  as  there  is  by  the  wall; — inasmuch  as  both  these  alternative 
views  are  equally  possible,  it  behoves  you  to  6how  cause  which, 
and  why,  is  the  right  view.  ”§ 

SO  fro  50 

( Answer] — Just  as  there  is  perception  of  Colour  in  the 
Mirror  and  in  Water, — by  reason  of  these  two  being,  by  their 
nature,  bright  and  while,— similarly  there  is  perception  of 
Colour  (also  in  the  case  of  such  intervening  substancea  as 
Glass  etc.,  which  are,  by  their  nature,  transparent). 


* This  parenthetical  explanation  i»  according  to  the  Vdrtiha  and  Tdt- 
parya. 

t The  V&rtika  reads  ‘poriipanda'  for  'praipatda' , and  eiplafna  It  aa 
tatrrfli  motion.  The  BUfyacnndra  reads  'praipanda',  and  eaplaina  it  aa  fir- 
cofating  through  Ou  ports  ; 'pariirata'  standing  for  actual  flowing  amt. 

$ The  Puti  Mss.  read  Ntyamtna  for  Niyant  ; the  Bhifyactmirn  also 
notices  this  reading  and  eaplaini  it  to  mean  that  “it  ia  abiolutel;  neoeaaary 
to  state  your  maont’’. 

N.B.  20 
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BHA$YA 

The  Mirror  and  Water  are  possessed  of  ' prasdda  ’ — i.  e.,  a 
particular  colour  ( bright-white  ) ; which  belongs  to  them  by  their 
very  nature  ; as  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  their  always  possessing 
it ; and  of  this  ‘ bright-white  colour  ’ also,  it  is  the  very  nature 
that  it  reflects  ( and  renders  visible  ) the  Colour  ( of  things 
placed  before  it ) ; and  in  the  ca9e  of  the  Mirror,  we  find  that 
when  a man  puts  his  face  before  it,  the  light-ray6  emanating  from 
his  eyes  strike  the  Mirror  and  are  turned  back  ( reflected ),  and 
thereby  they  come  into  contact  with  the  man’s  own  face,  whose 
colour  and  form  thus  become  perceived  ; this  perception  being 
called  'the  perception  of  the  reflected  image’ ; and  it  is  brought 
about  by  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  Mirror’s  surface ; that 
it  i6  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  any  such  reflection  fails  to 
appear  whenever  there  is  a deterioration  in  the  brightness  of  the 
Mirror’s  surface.  [Though  such  is  the  case  with  the  Mirror,  yeti 
There  is  no  such  1 perception  of  the  reflected  image  ’ in  the 
case  of  the  Wall  and  such  other  things  [and  the  only  explanation 
possible  is  that  these  latter  things  are  not  endowed  with 
that  particular  property  which  would  enable  them  to  reflect 
the  light-rays  from  the  Eye].  In  the  same  manner,  even  though 
there  is  non-oijfracfi'on  of  the  Visual  Light  by  such  things  as 
the  Glass  and  Vapour,  etc.,  yet  there  is  obstruction  by  such  things 
as  the  Wall  and  the  like  ; and  this  is  due  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  things  concerned  [which  must  be  accepted  as  they  are]. 
•Sofrn  51 

It  is  not  right  to  question  or  deny  things  that  are  (rightly) 
perceived  and  inferred  * 

BHASYA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  every  Instrument  of  Right  Cognition 
apprehends  things  as  they  really  eiiat ; so  that  when  certain 
things  are  cognised  by  means  of  Perception  or  Inference,  it  is 
not  right  for  you,  in  course  of  your  inquiry,  to  question  the 
reality  of  these  things ; — nor  is  it  right  for  you  to  deny  their 
reality.  It  would,  for  instance,  not  be  right  to  argue  that  ' Just 

* Puri  S*L  Mi.  reads  'paryanayog a’  for  'pratiftdka ; and  Puri-Bhfi.  Ml. 
B.  readt  'prasiyogo'-,  it  ii  clear  from  the  BfcJ/yo  thit  pratifedha  ii  the  right 
reading. 
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as  Colour  is  visible  by  the  Eye,  so  should  Odour  also  be  visible’, 
or  that  * like  Odour,  Colour  also  should  no/  be  visible  by  the 
Eye  or  that  ‘ like  the  cognition  of  Fire,  the  cognition  of  Water 
also  should  arise  from  that  of  Smoke’ ; or  that ' like  the  cognition 
of  Water,  that  of  Fire  also  should  no/  arise  from  that  of  Smoke'. 
And  what  is  the  reason  for  this  ? Simply  this,  that  things  are 
cognised  by  means  of  the  Instruments  of  Right  Cognition  just 
as  they  really  exist,  exactly  as  endowed  with  their  real  nature, 
and  as  possessed  of  their  own  real  properties ; so  that  Instru- 
ments of  Right  Cognition  always  apprehend  things  as  they 
really  exist.  You  have  put  forward  the  following  question  and 
denial : — (a)  * there  should  be  non-obstruction  (of  Visual  Light) 
by  the  Wall,  etc.;  just  as  there  is  by  Glass  and  such  things’;  and 
(6)  * there  should  not  be  non-obstruction  by  Glass,  etc.,  just  as 
there  is  none  by  the  Wall,  etc.’  But  it  is  not  right  to  do  so ; because 
the  things  that  we  have  described  (in  connection  with  the 
obstruction  or  non-obstruction  of  Visual  Light  by  certain  objects) 
are  such  as  are  actually  cognised  by  means  of  Perception  and 
Inference ; whether  there  ia  abstract  ion  or  non-obstruction  (of  a 
certain  thing  by  another  thing)  can  be  determined  only  by  our 
perception  or  noD-pcrception,  ( i.  e.  it  depends  upon  our  perceiv- 
ing or  not  perceiving  such  obstruction  ) ; so  that  in  the  case  (in 
question  ) from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  perception  of  things 
behind  the  Wall  and  such  things,  it  is  inferred  that  there  is 
obstruction  by  these  things ; and  from  the  fact  that  there  is  per- 
ception of  things  behind  glass  and  vapour,  etc.,  it  is  inferred 
that  there  is  non-obstruction  by  these  latter. 

Section  ( 8 ) 

Sa/ra  52-61 

( The  Sense-organs  one  or  many  ? ) 

BHA$7A 

[Now  the  question  arises  ] — Is  there  only  one  Sense-organ? 
or  several  Sense-organs?*  “Why  should  this  doubt  arise?*’ 
[ The  SQtra  answer*  ] — 

* The  tequoice  of  this  lection  ii  thus  explained  by  the  PaKndtt — 
'In  the  foregoing  tectun,  it  having  been  established  that  the  Senac-organa 
are  made  up  of  material  substances,  and  that  they  are  oystilin  by  mOft 
—it  bat  next  to  be  proved  that  Dan  are  several  Bsase-orgaaa ; and  the 
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SWra  52 

The  doubt  arises — because  by  reason  of  Subsistence  in 
several  places,  there  should  b«  multiplicity  ; and  yet  a single 
composite  actually  subsists  in  several  places.* 

determination  of  this  point  it  necessary  as  preliminary  to  what  has  pone 
before.  For.  if  the  Sense-organs  are  one  only — and  not  many— then  they 
cannot  be  made  up  of  materia)  substances  ; and  if  they  are  not  material  in 
their  character,  they  cannot  be  operative  by  contact.  Beraucc  if  there  is  only 
one  Sense-organ,  there  would  be  no  force  in  such  reasonings  as— ‘the  Visual 
organ  must  consist  of  Light,  because  from  smong  Colour  and  other  thing! 
it  renders  perceptible  only  Colour’,  and  so  forth  ; and  under  the  circum- 
stances it  could  not  be  proved  that  the  Organ  operates  by  contact ; as  it  ia 
only  when  the  organ  is  proved  to  be  material  in  its  character  that  it  can  be 
held  to  be  operative  by  contact.  The  rral  purpose  served  by  the  present 
discussion  is  that  when  it  hes  been  proved  that  there  are  several  Sense- 
organs,  then  alone  can  there  be  any  force  in  such  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  the  Soul  as— ‘one  and  ihc  same  object  is  apprehended  by  the  organs 
of  Vision  and  Touch’  and  like. 

• The  Sfltre  present*  a difficulty.  The  words  as  they  stand  mean— 
’We  find  several  things  occupying  several  places  and  also  a single  thing 
occupying  several  placet’.— But  the  Vdrtika  and  Tdtparya  are  distatis* 
tied  with  this.  The  grounds  for  dissatisfaction  are  explained  by  the 
Vdrtika,  and  amplified  by  the  Tdtparya : — If  we  take  the  word  a of  the 
Sutra  am  they  stand,  it  would  mean— 'we  have  seen  that  when  there  is 
diversity  of  place  there  is  multiplicity,  as  when  several  Jars  occupy  diverse 
place*  ; and  we  also  find  a single  thing  occupying  several  places,  as  when  a 
tingle  composite  resides  in  several  of  its  components'.  But  such  statement 
would  be  open  to  the  following  objections— in  clause  (a)  ‘diversity  of  place' 
^l»tl**lrg  denotes  the  quality  of  ‘diversity’  as  subsisting  in  the  Platt  ; and 
in  clause  (M  the  term  "THl^rintw,  'the  character  of  occupying  several 
places’,  denotes  a quality  subsisting  in  something  else,  other  than  Platt. 
But  Doubt  ran  never  arise  from  tico  taalititt  subsisting  in  two  distinct  things . 
For  these  reasons,  the  reasoning  of  the  SQtra  could  be  resolved  into  one  or 
other  (not  both)  of  the  following  ; and  neither  would  be  right.  For  if  the 
reasoning  is  put  in  the  form— (a)  'Doubt  arises  bccsuie  we  have  seen  multi- 
plicity and  unity  when  there  is  divrrsity  of  plact' — then  inasmuch  as  this 
quality  of  diversity  would  belong  to  the  plait,  it  would  not  belong  to  any 
ear  thing ; and  hence  it  would  not  be  common  to  both  (cm  and  many) 
specially  as  whst  the  Sutra  has  pointed  out  (in  clause  b)  is  only  the  fact  of 
the  one  thing  having  the  quality  of  occupying  several  places  ; and  it  does 
not  put  forward  the  divrrsity  as  btlonging  u>  tht  Platt ; — this  latter  has  been 
put  forward  (in  clause  a)  only  in  connection  with  aioJlipftciiy.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  the  reasoning  is  put  in  the  form--(h) — ‘Doubt  arises  because 
we  have  found  Laity  and  Multiplicity  when  things  occupy  several  places’ — 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  when  different  places  am 
occupied,  there  are  several  substances  ; and  yet  the  Composite 

then  the  difficulty  is  that,  m matter  of  [act,  there  it  no  substance  which 
occupie*  several  placet,  each  aubmoae  occupying  only  one  place ; to  that  in 
thia  also  the  character  would  not  be  a common  one ; apecially  aa  what  the 
SOtra  declaret  in  clauic  (i)  it  the  fact  that  the  character  of  occupying  several 
placet  indicates  rnaily  of  the  thing.  Aa  for  the  contingency  when  MrVcral 
Jars  occupy  aeveral  placet  thia  hat  been  spoken  of,  in  deuae  (a)  aa  india- 
ling diversity  oj  place,  and  not  the  ehoraarT  nj  occupying  several  placet. 

[For  theke  reasons],  the  Bhifya,  ignoring  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
wordt  of  the  SOtra,  which  would  be  apparently  irrelevant,  hat  eiplained 
the  Sfltra  according  to  ilk  kenae — lays  the  ParHuddhi.  And  thia  aenac  ia  aa 
rendered  in  the  trantletion.  The  whole  point  of  the  difference  ia  that  the 
‘occupying  of  kcvcrol  placet' should  be  taken  aa  belonging  to  the  Sense- 
organs  Specifically,  and  not  to  thinga  in  general,— and  that  of  occupying  </ 
several  placet  indicating  multiplicity  at  well  aa  tieigleetea. 

The  BhiUyacatsdra  offera  the  following  eaplanation 
fwii^f  af^tnfff  ffwi  fffNT  w ‘ wtpwi  ’ wn5[- 
ftrMcit.rqH.  •T5SiIh'1»im kwit,  [ Thia  cipUnation  of  the  com- 

pound ovoida  the  difficulty  raised  in  the  Vdrtiha] — ‘Because  multiplicity  of 
Sente  -organa  i a indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  it  found  in  acVerml  places'— 
and  aWiif^f:  •CH.'bet-n  ",‘t.oi‘i. ; and  yet 

inatmuch  aa  a tingle  enmpoaite  reaidea  in  aeveral  of  ita  annponenti,  it 
would  teem  that  the  Sen kc -organ  ia  one  only." 

The  difficulty  raised  appear*  to  be  more  verbal  than  real : Whit  the 
SQtra  meant  is  aimply  thia — ‘we  6nd  that  when  thing!  occupy  aeveral  placet, 
they  are  many  ; [«.|.,  when  the  Jar  and  the  Cloth  occupy  different  places] ; 
and  we  alao  find  a tingle  thing  occupying  aoverel  placet ; e.g.,  the  Compoaite 
ia  aingle  and  yet  it  reaidea  in  aeveral  components ; to  that  when  we  find  the 
Sente-organa  occupying  different  placet,  there  ariaei  a Doubt  aa  to  whether 
they  ere  teverel  (like  the  Jar  and  the  Cloth),  or  one  (like  the  composite)’.— 
at  Viivinlth*  put  a it.  And  all  that  the  VOrtiha  inaikts  upon  ia  the  fact  that 
the  SQtra  should  be  construed  aa  aimply  putting  forwaid  the  character  of 
occupying  several  placet — at  belonging  te  the  Snot-organs — aa  the  property 
common  to  ‘one’  and  ‘several’,  and  hence  giving  rite  to  doubt  ia  to  the 
S enae- organ  a being  es«  or  many.  And  even  when  we  take  the  SOhra  as 
referring  to  things  in  general,  the  implication  ia  enclly  thia. 

Vardhamlna,  in  the  Nydyambandhaprahdla,  puts  the  difficulty  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner  : — ‘Aa  the  wordt  of  the  SQtra  stand,  the  first 
clause  mentions  multiplicity  due  to  iictrsitj  ttf  plate,  and  It  doea  not  maka 
any  mention  of  tinglettett  (the  second  factor  of  die  Doubt) ; aimltarly,  da 
second  clause  mention*  tin  git  west  during  divrrrity  tj  place,  and  ft  does  not 
make  any  mention  of  multiplicity  ; to  that  in  either  cam,  the  Doubt  mania 
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substance,  though  subsisting  in  several  places,  is  one  only. 
Hence  in  regard  to  the  sense-organs,  which  are  found  to  occupy 
different  places,  the  said  doubt  arises. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

[ Parvapak^a  ] — “The  Sense-organ  is  one, — 

Sutra  53 

"the  Cutaneous  (Tactile)  only,  because  of  non-absence.” 

BHASYA 

“The  Cutaneous  Organ  is  the  only  one  organ”, — says  the 
Opponent.  Why?  Because  of  non-ahsence  ; that  19,  there  is  no 
joisfr'afam  of  sense-organ  which  is  not  pervaded  by  the  Shin  (in 
which  the  skin  is  not  present) ; so  that  in  the  absence  of  Shin 
there  can  be  no  perception  of  anything.  Hence  it  follows  that 
there  is  a single  Sense-organ— the  Cutaneous  (Tactile)  Organ— 
by  which  all  sense-substrata  are  pervaded,  and  in  whose  presence 
alone  the  perception  of  things  is  possible.” 

[ *Siddhilnta  ]— ' The  above  is  not  right ; because  there  is  no 
perception  (by  the  Tactile  Organ)  of  the  objects  of  other  Sense- 
organs.t  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Cutaneous  or  Tactile 
Organ  is  that  it  is  the  instrument  of  the  perception  of  Touch  ; 
and  when  by  means  of  this  Tactile  Organ,  the  Touch  (of  a certain 
thing)  is  perceived,  there  is  no  perception  of  the  objects  of 
other  Sense-organs,  such  for  instance,  as  Colour  etc. — by  such 
persons  as  are  blind  (devoid  of  the  Visual  Organ,  even  though 
endowed  with  Bn  efficient  Tactile  Organ).  [ According  to  the 
Furvapakga]  there  is  no  other  Organ  except  that  which  apprehends 
Touch  ; so  that  (according  to  that  theory)  the  blind  man  should 
perceive  Co/oar  etc.,  exactly  as  he  perceives  Touch  ; — as  a matter 
of  fact,  however,  Colour  etc.  are  not  perceived  by  the  blind  ; — 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  Cutaneous  Organ  is  not  the  only 
one  Organ. 

[The  view  that  the  Cutaneous  Organ  is  the  only  sense-organ 
having  been  shown  to  be  untenable,  the  POrvapahfin  next 

• This  is  the  SiddhinW  put  forward  by  die  BhAfya ; the  SOtrakflra  pro- 
pounds it  in  the  next  Sutra. 

■f  The  Bhdfyaeandra  calls  thi*  4 Sutra  ’ ; The  Tdlparya  regards  it  as 
SOtra.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Parisuddhi  Mates  and  criticises  the 
view  that  this  is  a Sutra. 
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advances  the  view  that  the  various  Sense-organs  are  only  ports  oi 
the  one  Cutaneous  Organ]— “The  perception  of  those  things 
would  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  perception  of  Smoke  • that  is  as 
a matter  of  fact,  the  touch  of  Smoke  is  perceived  (felt)  by  means 
of  that  particular  part  of  the  Cutaneous  Organ  (akin)  which 
is  located  in  the  Eye, — and  not  by  means  of  any  ether  part  of 
skin  ; and  similarly  Colour,  etc.,  also  arc  perceived  by  particu|ar 
parts  of  the  skin  ; and  it  is  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  such 
parts  that  the  blind  fail  to  perceive  Colour,  the  deaf  fail  to 
perceive  Sound,  and  so  forth.”* 

A nswer—' What  has  been  urged  cannot  be  right;  as  it  involves 
a self-contradiction.  Having  asserted  that— “ inasmuch  as  the 
Cutaneous  Organ  is  not  absent  anywhere,  there  i»  only  one  Sense- 
organ,"— you  now  allege  that  “the  percepiion  of  Colour  etc.,  is 
obtained  by  means  of  particular  parts  of  skin,  jUBt  tbe  _ 
ception  of  Smoke  ;M  if  thia  latter  allegation  is  true,  then  the  instru- 
ments apprehending  the  several  objects  of  perception  ( Colour, 
Touch  etc.)  must  be  regarded  as  several-,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  each  of  them  apprehends  a particular  object  of  its  own  • as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  particular  object,  ( e.  g.  Colour ) 
is  perceived  only  when  one  particular  instrument  ( the  Eye  or 
the  Siin  in  the  Eye  ) is  present,  and  it  is  not  perceived  when  the 
latter  it  destroyed.  Thus  your  former  assertion  ( that  there  is  a 
single  Sense-organ  apprehending  all  things)  becomeB  contradicted 
by  the  latter. 

The  ‘non-absence  ’ that  you  have  put  forwlr(j  ( jn  g^  53  j 
as  the  reason  (for  the  conclusion  that  there  is  only  one  ‘seose. 
organ  * ) is  also  open  to  doubt.  As  a matter  of  fac(|  tbe  substrata 
of  the  Senae-organa  are  pervaded  by  ( /.  e.  curapojed  of ) the  Earth 
and  such  other  substances  also  ; for  in  the  ibserice  of  these  subs- 
tances there  is  no  perception  of  things.  From  thia  it  follows 
that  there  is  no  single  Sense-organ— the  Cutaneous  or  any  other- 
which  can  bring  about  the  perception  of  til  things 


• When  she  blind  fail  to  perceive  Colour,  it  it  mly  ^ 

particular  part  of  akin  which  waf  in  the  Eye,  and  which  the  mcua  of 
colour-perception,  haa  been  deatroyed. 
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Snfra  54 

\ Siddhinta  ] — It  is  not  true  [ that  there  is  only  one 
Sense-organ]  ; because  (several)  things  are  not  perceived 
simultaneously. 

BHA§YA 

[ According  to  the  view  that  there  is  only  one  sense-organ 
apprehending  all  things,  what  would  happen  would  be  that] 
the  Soul  would  come  into  contact  with  the  Mind,  the  Mind 
with  the  single  Sense-organ,  and  the  single  sense-organ  with 
all  objects  (Colour,  Odour,  Touch,  Taste  and  Sound) ; so  that 
(in  every  act  of  Perception),  the  contact  of  the  Soul,  the  Mind, 
the  Senae-organ  end  the  several  objects  being  present,  there 
would  be  perception,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  all  these 
objects.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however.  Colour  and  such  other 
objects  arc  never  perceived  at  one  and  the  same  time-  Hence 
it  follows  that  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  a single  sense-organ 
operating  on  all  objects  of  perception. 

Further,  by  reason  of  the  non-concomitance  of  the  percep- 
tions of  things,  it  cannot  be  accepted  that  there  is  a single 
sense-organ  apprehending^all  things  ; if  there  were  concomitance 
of  perceptions  of  several  things,  then  no  blindness  etc.,  would 
be  possible*  . 

Soira  55 

The  Cutaneous  Organ  cannot  be  the  only  sense-organ  ; 
as  this  would  involve  inner  contradictiona-t 

* The  ditcreiKe  between  ' non-simultaneity  of  perception*  ’ urged 
before  end  the  1 non- concomitance  of  perception*  urged  now  i*  not  quite 
clear.  The  distinct  ion,  according  to  the  Vdrtiha  end  the  Potiiuddhi,  i* 
tbit  ‘ non- simultaneity  ' it  more  general,  referring  principally  to  timultn- 
ncity  of  Perception* ; the  sense  being  that  lever*  1 perception*  cannot 
appear  at  the  same  time  ; while  ' non-concomitance  ’ refer*  mtinly  to  tht 
objtett  prrctivrd ; the  lenie  being  th*t  the  aevertl  perception*  do  not  alwayt 
appear  together it  is  not  necessity  that  the  perception  of  Odour  must 
always  be  accompanied  by  the  perception  of  Colour  i if  that  were  so,  then 
at  the  time  that  the  blind  man  perceivea  Odour,  he  could  have  the  percep- 
tion of  Colour  also ; and  he'u-ould  not  be  blind  stall. 

The  ParUuddhi  remarks  thot  what  the  -Sutra  really  means  to  urge  here 
is,  not  cnctly  the  ‘ non-iimultamity  o)  cognitions  but  only  the  impossibility 
of  itvrrol  things  being  perceived  *t  one  and  the  same  time. 

t The  Bhdfyccandra  explains  the  term  ‘ triprotiftdha  ' a*  1 vidhdya 
pratifedha  1 denying  after  affirming  *.— i- ooolrad icting  oneself. 

■ This  Sf,tra  ie  not  found  in  Viivanltht  ; the  Bhityaeandra  appear*  to 
treat  it  as  Bhdjya  ; it  it  not  found  in  SOitra  Ms-  D,  nor  in  the  Puri  bdtra  M*. 
ft  ie  found  in  the  NyayasucimbondJta,  and  the  Vdnika  alio  treat*  it  at  Sutra ■ 
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BHASYA 

The  Cutaneous  Organ  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  only  Sense  - 
organ  ; as  such  a view  involves  inner  contradictions:  That  is, 
it  would  mean  that  by  that  Organ,  Colour  etc.,  arc  perceived 
without  being  in  contact  with  it ; — and  if  the  organ  is  operative 
without  contact  (as  it  is  ex-hypoihesi,  in  the  perception  of  Colour 
etc. ),  then  it  should  be  so  in  the  perception  of  Touch  also  ; or 
if  Touch  etc.,  arc  apprehended  by  the  organ  by  contact  only, 
then  Colour  etc.,  also  should  be  apprehended  by  contact  only.* 
It  might  be  urged  that — “ the  Cutaneous  Organ  operates  half  and 
half.”  But,  in  that  case,  since  no  obstruction  would  be  possible, 
any  and  every  object  would  be  equally  perceived.  That  is  to  say, 
if  you  mean  that  — “ Touch  etc.,  arc  apprehended  by  the  Cutane- 
ous Organ  only  when  they  are  in  contact  with  it,  while  Colours 
are  apprehended  hy  it  without  being  in  contact  with  it,’’— then 
(our  answer  is  that ),  under  such  a theory  (where  apprehension 
is  possible  without  contact ) there  would  be  no  obstruction  ( to  the 
operation  of  the  Organ  ) ; and  there  being  no  obstruction,  there 
would  be  perception  of  all  colours,  the  hidden  as  well  as  the 
unhidden  ; nor  would  there  be  any  ground  for  the  well-known 
phenomenon  that  there  is  perception  of  Colour  near  at  hand,  and 
no  perception  of  Colour  at  a distance ; that  is  to  aay,  if  the 
Cutaneous  Organ  apprehends  Colour  without  being  in  contact 
with  it,  then  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  phenomenon  that, 
while  Colour  is  not  perceived  from  a distance,  it  is  perceived 
when  near  at  hand. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  plurality  (of  sense-organs)  having  been  proved 
( indirectly  ) by  the  denial  of  sing/eness,  the  Sn/rc  proeeeda  to 
propound  direct  positive  arguments  in  support  of  the  eame.ti 

• The  right  reading  qTFT*Tt  is  supplied  by  the  Puri  Mat-  A* 

end  B. 

t This  ecotence  has  been  construed  in  two  ways,  by  the  I 'irtika 
(l  ) Stuitvapr»lit*4hit  oitaitMTOBi,— ' sfter  having  negatived  singleness 
aJnJtvariddhdu  rthdpanihrtah  upddlyati—'  the  SQtrs  propound!  ligament* 
in  support  of  plurality  ‘ or  ( 2 ) * EkaitmpratifidUt  aOtnasMAow *— 

’ the  plurality  of  scnsc-orgins  having  been  proved  (indirectly)  by  the 
denial  of  singleness,  the  Stint  proceeds  to  propound  direct  arguments  in 
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Sutra  56 

Because  the  objects  of  the  Sense-organs  are  five-fold. 

BHA§YA 

The  term  * ortho  ’ stands  for  prayojana, ' object  ’ or  ‘purpose’; 
and  as  a matter  of  fact,  this  * object  ’ of  the  sense-organs  is  five- 
fold ; that  ib,  when  Touch  is  apprehended  by  the  Tactile  Organ, 
that  same  organ  does  not  apprehend  Colour ; hence  we  infer  the 
existence  of  another,  the  Visual  organ,  which  serves  the ‘purpose’ 
of  apprehending  Colour  ; similarly  when  Colour  and  Touch  are 
apprehended  ( by  the  Tactile  and  the  Visual  organs  respectively  ), 
these  two  organs  do  not  apprehend  Odour  ; which  leads  us  to 
infer  a third,  the  Olfactory  Organ,  which  serves  the  ‘ purpose  ’ 
of  apprehending  Odour ; — in  the  same  manner,  when  the  three 
(Touch,  Colour  and  Odour)  are  apprehended  ( by  the  Tactile, 
the  Visual  and  Olfactory  organs  respectively),  these  same  organs 
do  not  apprehend  Taste : hence  we  infer  the  existence  of  the 
fourth,  the  Gestatory  Organ,  which  serves  the  ‘purpose’  of  appre- 
hending Taste; — lastly,  when  the  four  (Touch,  Colour,  Odour 
and  Taste ) are  apprehended  ( by  the  Tactile,  the  Visual,  the 
Olfactory,  and  the  Gestatory  organs  respectively ) those  same 
organs  do  not  apprehend  Sound;  hence  wc  infer  the  fifth. 
Auditory  Organ,  which  serves  the  ’purpose’  of  apprehending 
Sound.  Thus,  from  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  one  sense-organ 
is  not  served  by  another,  it  follows  that  there  tttfioe  Sense-organs. 
Sutra  57 

[Objection] — “What  is  asserted  cannot  be  accepted; 
because  the  ‘ objects  ’ are  many  ( and  not  ‘ five  ' )". 

BHA^YA 

[ Says  the  Opponent  ] — “That  there  are  ‘ five  ’ sense-organs 
cannot  be  regarded  as  rightly  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  objects 
t>/  the  sense-organs  are  fivefold : Why  ? — Because  the  said  objects 
are  many.  The  * objects  ’ of  the  Sense-organs  are  several ; e.  g., 
there  are  three  kinds  of  Touch — the  cool,  the  Aot  and  the 
ncither-cool-nor-hot  ; there  are  endless  colours — in  the  shape  of 
white,  green  and  the  rest;  there  are  three  odours — agreeable, 
disagreeable  and  indifferent ; there  are  several  tastes — the  bitter 
and  the  rest ; Sound  is  diverse;  appearing  in  the  form  of  letters 
as  also  in  that  of  mere  indistinct  sound.  In  view  of  these  facts. 
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the  man  who  would  hold  the  sense-organs  to  be  five  on  the 
ground  of  the  objects  of  the  Sense-organs  being  five-fold,  should 
also  have  to  admit  that  there  are  many  ( more  than  five ) 
Sense-orgns,  because  the  objects  of  the  sense-organs  are  many/' 

SEtfrta  58 

[ A rawer  ] — Inasmuch  as  ( the  several  binds  of  Odour  are ) 
nothing  more  than  ‘ odour,  ’ there  can  be  no  denial  of  Odour 
or  the  rest  (as  constituting  the  ‘ five  Sense-organs  '). 

BHA$YA 

As  a matter  of  fact.  Odour  ( Colour,  Test,  Touch  and  Sound ) 
have  their  exact  extension  precisely  determined  through  their 
respective  Univereals: — so  that  the  perceptions  of  these  can 
be  rightly  regarded  aa  indicating  the  existence  of  distinct 
apprehending  instruments,  only  when  it  is  found  that  they 
(the  perceptions)  are  such  as  are  not  brought  about  by  the 
same  ( or  similar)  instruments.*  Further,  the  argument  that 
has  been  put  forward  (in  Su.  56 ) has  for  its  subject  the 
1 perceptible  things  ’ as  grouped  under  well-defined  heads,  and  not 
individual  things,  severally ; while  your  denial  ( in  Su.  57 ) of 
the  number  ‘ five  * as  applied  to  ‘ perceptible  things  ’ refers  to 
individual  things  regarded  severally.  Consequently  the  denial 
cannot  be  regarded  as  right  and  proper.t 

“But  how  do  you  know  that  Odour  and  the  rest  have  their 
extension  precisely  determined  through  their  respective 
Univereals  ?’* 

Well,  ss  a matter  of  fact,  the  three  kinds  of  Touch— the 
cool,  the  warm  and  the  neither-warm-nor-cool— are  all  grouped 

• The  radios  51  Is  wrong ; the  right  reading  is  1^44  fcj 

*s  found  in  the  two  Puri  Mss.  and  in  the  Bhdfyatandra,  and  also  supported 
by  the  BhOtya  below. 

i All  Odours  are  apprehended  by  the  seme  organ  ; hence  they  are 
grouped  under  one  had,  and  regarded  at  ' one  similarly  with  Colour, 
Taste,  Touch  and  Sound.  Hence  these  five  group!  juitify  the  assumption 
of  five  1 Seite^ngans  ’.  The  Opponent  takes  each  Odour  a*  a distinct  unit, 
and  for  each  >uch  unit  he  would  have  one  organ  ; and  hence  he  does  not 
egree  to  restrict  the  number  of  organs  to  five  only.  But  when  all  Odoura 
are  actually  found  (z>  be  apprehended  by  the  seme  organ,  there  la  nothing 
to  justify  the  assumption  of  several  organs  for  the  apprehending  of  Odour. 
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(and  unified)  under  the  single  Uniomal  of  ‘Touch’;  so  that 
when  we  perceive  the  cool  Touch  (by  the  Tactile  Organ),  the 
perception  of  the  other  two  kinds  of  Touch — the  warm  and  the 
neither-aarm-nor-cool — cannot  indicate,  or  justify  the  assumption 
of,  other  instruments  (distinct  from  the  said  Tactile  Organ)  ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the  several  kinds  of  Touch  are 
ae  a matter  of  fact  perceptible  by  the  same  instrument ; that  is 
the  other  two  kinds  of  Touch  also  are  actually  perceived  by 
means  of  the  same  organ  as  the  cool  Touch.  Similarly,  all  kinds 
of  Odour  are  included  under  the  single  group  ‘Odour’,  all  kinds 
of  Colour  under ‘Colour’,  all  kinds  of  Taste  under  ‘Taste’  and  all 
kinds  of  Sound  under  ‘Sound’.  As  for  the  perceptions  of  Odour 
(Taste,  Colour,  Touch  and  Sound),  on  the  other  hand,  each  of 
these  is  found  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  a different  kind  of 
instrument ; and  as  such  they  indicate  so  msny  different  organs. 
From  all  this  it  becomes  established  that  ‘because  the  objects 
of  the  Sense-orgtns  are  five-fold,  there  are  five  Sense-organs.’ 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

[Says  the  Opponent  ]— ‘‘If  things  can  be  grouped  under  a 
Universal,  then  it  follows  that  all  the  Sense-organs — 

SDlra  59 

"should  b«  regarded  as  ‘one’,  their  (several)  objects 
being  no  more  than  ‘object’. 

BHASYA 

"That  is  to  say,  all  objects  being  included  under  the  single 
Universal  of  ‘object’  [the  ‘objects  of  the  Sense-organs’  are  one, 
from  which  it  follows  that  there  is  only  one  Sense-organ  ]." 

SlMra  60 

[Answer] — Not  ao  ; because  of  the  fivefotdneas — (a)  of 
the  signs  (or  indicatives)  in  the  6bape  of  Perceptions,  (b)  of 
the  location,  (c)  of  the  process  (operation),  (d)  of  the  shape 
(magnitude)  and  (e)  of  the  constituents. 

BHASYA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  objects  are  never  found  to  have  their 
extension  determined  through  the  Universal  of  ‘Object’;  end 
hence  they  cannot  all  be  inferred  as  perceptible  by  any  single 
organ,  independently  of  other  organs  ; in  the  esse  of  Odour  etc., 
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on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  they  do  have  their  extension 
determined  by  .their  respective  Universals  ' Odour  ’ and  the 
rest ; and  a9  such  they  arc  inferred  as  perceptible—  each  by  a 
distinct  Sense-organ.  Hence  what  is  urged  (in  Su.  59)  is 
entirely  irrelevant. 

This  is  what  is  described  in  detail  in  the  Sutra  : — 

(A)  Because  of  the  fioefoldness  of  the  signs  in  the  shape  of 
Perceptions  ; what  indicate  the  existence  of  Sense-organs  are 
our  own  perceptions,  since  the  presence  of  Sense-organ6  is  proved 
only  by  the  perception  that  we  have  of  certain  things  ; — this  has 
been  already  explained  in  the  Bh5$ya  on  Su.  56,  which  speaks  of 
the  'fivefoldness  of  the  objects  of  the  Sense-organs'; — thua  then, 
inasmuch  as  the  ‘ indicatives  of  Sense-organs  ’,  in  the  shape  of 
perceptions,  are  fivefold,  the  Sense-organs  must  be  five. 

(B)  The  /oeafion  also  of  the  Sense-organs  n fivefold:  (1)  The 
Tactile  Organ,  which  is  indicated  by  the  perception  of  Touch, 
has  its  location  throughout  the  body  ; (2)  the  Visual  Organ,  which, 
as  issuing  out  of  the  body,  is  indicated  by  the  perception  of 
Colour,  has  its  location  in  the  pupil  of  the  Eye  ; (3)  the  Olfactory 
organ  has  its  /oeafion  in  the  Nose ; (4)  the  Gestatory  organ  has 
its  location  in  the  Tongue  ; (5)  the  Auditory  Organ  has  its  location 
in  the  cavity  of  the  Ear  ;* — all  this  being  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  five  organs  have  their  existence  indicated  by  the  perceptions 
of  Odour,  Taste,  Colour,  Touch  and  Sound. 

(C)  On  account  of  the  fivefoldnesa  of  the  processes  also  there 
19  diversity  in  the  Sense-organs  : e.  g.,  ( in  visual  perception ) the 
Visual  Organ  encased  in  the  pupil  issues  outside  ind  then  gets 
at  the  objects  possessed  of  Colour  ; the  Organs  of  Touch  (Taste 
and  Odour ) on  the  other  hand  are  themeelves  got  at  by  the 
objects,  which  latter  reach  the  Organa  by  the  movements  of  the 

* The  BhSjyacantlra  re  mirks  that,  inasmuch  ae  the  Auditory  organ 
consists  of  Akttfa  it  it  not  right  » locate  It  id  the  Sar-cavlty.  To  avoid 
this  difficulty,  it  offers  other  explanations  of  the  oxn pound  'karfoMtrd- 
dJuithAnam’:  (1)  'chidran',  'cavity',  it  and  a for  a particular  form  of 
odd  tact;  and  'karoo'  standi  for  an  object  nude  up  of  aith-particlea ; and 
‘adklfOtdma1  standi  for  auxiliary  ; hence  the  whole  compound  meani  'tty 
which  has  for  its  auxiliary  an  object  made  up  of  eanh-perttclai':— nr, 
(2>  ‘that  which  ia  the  adkaitWiM,— tubatratum,— of  the  amtact  of  flo 
Bar'. — Both  these  interpretations  would  apply  fo  the  Akita. 
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body  to  which  the  Organs  exist;  while  the  contact  of  the  Auditory 
Organ  with  the  Sound  ( heard  ) is  obtained  by  reason  of  this  latter 
proceeding  in  a series. 

(D)  ‘ A krii,  shape,  ’ stands  for  the  exact  limit  or  extent  of 
magnitude  ; and  this  is  found  to  be  fivefold.  The  Olfactory,  the 
Geatatory  and  the  Tactile  Organs  have  their  shape  or  magnitude 
restricted  to  their  respective  substrata  ( in  the  body  ; the  shape 
of  the  Olfactory  organ  U the  same  as  that  of  the  Nose,  and  so 
forth), — and  are  inferred  (as  distinct  from  the  perception  of 
their  objects) ; — while  the  Visual  organ,  though  located  in  the 
pupil,  moves  out  of  the  socket  and  pervades  over  the  object ; — 
while,  lastly,  the  Auditory  Organ  is  nothing  other  than  AkJSa 
itself,  and  like  Ababa,  is  all-pervading, — being  inferred  only 
from  the  perception  of  Sound  ; and  yet  this  Organ  manifests  or 
renders  audible  only  certain  particular  sounds, — being  restricted 
in  its  scope  by  the  substratum  (body)  in  which  it  subsists,  by 
reason  of  the  force  of  the  peculiar  faculties  (of  Merit  and  Demerit) 
belonging  to  the  person  concerned.* 

(E)  By  jm,  ‘Constituent’,  is  meant  ‘source’;  the  ‘sources’  or 
'constituents’  of  the  Sense-organs  are  five,  in  the  shape  of  the 
rudimentary  substances,  Earth  (Air,  Water,  Light  and  AkiSa). 
It  follows  therefore  that,  because  the  ‘constituents'  are  five,  the 
Senseorgans  also  must  be  five. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

( The  Sdn&Aya  ssk6 ) — “ How  do  you  know  that  the  Sense- 
organs  have  their  source  in  the  rudimentary  substances,  and  not 
in  Unmanifested  Primordial  Matter  ? ” 

[The  answer  is  given  in  the  following  Sutra] . 

SQ/ra  61 

The  Sense-organs  are  regarded  as  beiog  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  Rudimentary  Substances,  because  there  is 
perception  (by  their  means)  of  tbe  specific  qualities  of  these 
substances. 

* Though  the  Auditory  organ  ia  nothing  more  than  the  all -pervading 
Aktta,  yet  it  cannot  apprehend  all  Sounds  in  the  world,  because  ha  scope 
is  restricted  by  the  dinbilitiei  of  the  body  in  which  it  subsist*,— this 
connection  of  a particular  organ  with  a particular  object  being  determined 
by  die  merit  and  demerit  ol  the  man  to  whom  it  belongs. 
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bhAsya 

Id  the  case  of  Air  and  the  other  rudimentary  substances  we 
find  that  there  is  a restriction  as  to  the  perception  of  particular 
qualities  ; e.  g.  Air  serves  to  manifest  Touch  ; Water  serves  to 
manifest  Ta6te  ; Light  serves  to  manifest  Colour ; as  for  Earth, 
one  earthy  thing  ( oil,/,  i.,)  serves  to  manifest  the  odour  of 
another  earthy  thing  (the  kufihama,  f.  i.,) ; — this  restriction  as 
to  the  perception  of  the  specific  qualities  of  rudimentary 
substances  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Sense-organs  also  (e.  g. 
the  Olfactory  Organ  manifests  Odoar  only,  the  Tactile  Organ 
Toach  only,  and  so  forth]  ; hence  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
restriction  as  to  the  perception  of  the  specific  qualities  of 
Rudimentary  Substances,  we  conclude  that  the  Sense-organs 
have  their  source  in  ( are  constituted  by ) those  Substances,  and 
not  in  Unmanifested  Primordial  Matter.* 

Section  (9) 

(Snfrc  62-73) 

Examinations  of  the  ‘Objects'  of  Sense-organs. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

It  ha9  been  mentioned!  above  (in  Su.  1-144)  that  Odour 
etc.,  are  the  qualities  of  Earth,  and  inasmuch  as  this  assertion 
would  be  true  if  Earth  etc.,  had  each  only  one  quality,  as  well  as 

• The  Titparya  make*  the  following  observation  1 By  the  declaration 
that  there  are  only  five  Sente-organa,  it  ia  implied,  that  the  other  five— 
Hands,  Feet  etc. — which  alto  have  been  regarded  aa  ‘Sente -organa' — are 
not  'Seme -organa’;  and  the  real  on  for  tbit  lice  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
fulfill  the  condition!  of  the  ‘Sente-organ’ ; theae  condition*  are— (1)  that 
they  ihould  be  eonneaed  with  die  Body,  (2)  they  ahould  be  diatina  from 
the  defeat  of  lamMrat  and  (3)  they  ahould  be  the  direct  inatrumenta  of 
cognition  ; and  theae  (apecially  the  laat)  are  not  preaoit  in  Hand*,  Feet,  flt. 

t What  thi*  refer*  tn  ia  not  the  mete  ‘mention’,  ‘udista’  of  the 
Objecti ; it  apparently  refer#  to  their  ‘definition’,  'lakfa^a'.  The 
Titparya  aaya—  ‘With  a view  to  tgawiiat  the  nature  of  etjeets,  the  BhdryahUra 
recall*  the  definition  provided  under  SO.  1-1-M’;  the  mere  'mention’  of 
’objeaa’  baa  been  made  under  1-1-1.  The  Pariioddtd  add*  that  the  puipoae 
underlying  the  examination  of  the  'objecta’  i a the  proving  of  the  main  theaia 
that  there  are  tevenl  aenae-organa,  aa  alao  the  diacarding  of  the  objwalona 
againct  the  definition  of  Earth  etc. 
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if  they  had  several  qualities,*  the  author  of  the  Sutra  adds  the 
following  Sutras. — 

Sofrar  62  and  63 

From  among  Odour,  Taste,  Colour,  Touch  and  Sound, — 
those  ending  with  Touch  belong  to  Earth  (Su.  62)  ; and  [from 
among  those  ending  with  Touch]  excluding  from  the  begin- 
ning, one  by  one,  they  belong  respectively  to  Water,  Light 
and  Water ; and  lo  Akas'a  belongs  the  latter.  ( Su.  63  ).t 
BHASYA 

From  among  those  ending  with  Touch  ’ — this  term,  with 
its  ( former  Nominative  ) case-ending  changed  (into  the  Geni- 
tive ) — has  to  be  construed  along  with  Su.  63. § 

To  Aka$a  belongs  the  latter — i.  e.  Sound, — so  called  in  refer- 
ence to  those  ending  with  Touch. I “Why  then  is  the  comparative 
suffix  4 forop  * u6ed  [ when  the  reference  is  to  the  Jour  qualities 
of  Odour  etc.,  while  * tamp  ' is  used  when  one  thing  is  referred 
to  one  other  thing]  ? " The  word  is  an  independent  positive 
adjective  (and  not  a comparative  term  ending  with  'tarap') 
and  all  that  it  signifies  is  4 that  which  comes  after  ’ ; and  in 
Su..  1-1-14, — where  all  five  are  mentioned — ‘ Sound  ’ comes  after 

• Here  the  author  propounds  the  doubt  that  forma  the  baaia  of  the 
present  enquiry  : As  regards  the  assertion  in  SO.  1-1-14,  it  may  mean, 
either — (1)  that  each  oncof  Odour,  Colour  etc.,  belongs  to  each  one  of 
Earth,  Light  etc.;  or  (2)  that  among  Earth  and  the  rest,  some  have  one 
quality,  some  two  ; or  (3)  that  all  belong  to  all.— V&rliha.  On  this  the 
ParHiuldhi  remarks — The  question  is — Is  the  assertion  in  SO.  1-1-14  meant 
to  be  rnBiflin  (of  one  quality  to  one  substance)  1 or  allmub'M  (one 
possessing  one  quality,  one  several  and  so  forth)  ? or  cumulative  (all 
possessing  all)  ? Or  the  doubt  may  be  in  regard  to  Odour,  Colour,  etc.; — 
some  qualities  arc  common  to  ell  substaacee,  some  belong  to  only  a few  ; — 
to  which  of  these  categories  do  Odour  <cc.  belong  ? 

t These  are  two  Sritrai— aaordjng  to  tho  V drtika  and  also  according 
to  the  Bhdfyacarulra. 

5 This  term  it  necessary  in  SO.  63  ; and  it  an  be  brought  only  from 
the  foregoing  SQtra  ; there  however  it  has  the  Nominative  ending  : hence 
when  construed  with  Sa.  63,  in  case-ending  hat  to  be  changed.  The  mean- 
ing is  that  Earth  has  Odour,  Taste.  Colour  and  Touch;  Water  hat  Taste, 
Colour  and  Touch ; Light  has  Colour  and  Touch  ; Air  hat  only  Touch. 

J The  term  ‘spariaparytmtti'  of  the  previous  Sutra’,  with  the  am- 
ending changed  into  the  form  1 Sparahaparyant/bhych  being  brought  in 
from  the  preceding  Sutra. 
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1 these  ending  with  the  Touch’.  Or  the  word  may  be  taken  as 
a relative  term, — the  reference  being  to  ‘Touch’  only;  the 
meaning  being  ‘ among  those  ending  with  Touch,  that  which  is 
last,  i.  e.  Touch, — in  reference  to  this,  Sound  is  ‘ latter’. 

Sufra  64 

[ The  Pnroapahfin  objects  ] — “ The  view  expressed  cannot 
be  accepted  ; because  all  the  qualities  ( attributed  to  the 
Substances ) are  not  apprehended  ( by  the  Sense-organs 
constituted  by  them  )." 

BHASYA 

[ The  Purvapak§in,  holding  the  view  that  each  one  of  the 
substances,  >6  possessed  of  only  one  quality,  objects  to  the  view 
put  forward  in  the  preceding  Sllira] — “ The  said  distribution  of 
qualities  is  not  right. — Why  ? — Because  as  a matter  of  fact,  all 
the  qualities  that  have  been  attributed  to  the  various  substances 
(under  the  preceding  Sutra  ) are  not  apprehended  by  the 
Sense-organs  composed  by  those  substances.  For  example,  by 
the  Olfactory  Organ,  which  is  composed  of  Earth,  all  the  four 
qualities  ending  with  Touch  are  not  apprehended ; it  is  Odour 
alone  that  is  apprehended  by  it.  Similarly  with  the  others  also.” 

In  what  manner  then  are  the  Qualities  to  be  distributed  ? — 
asks  the  SiddhBntin. 

[ The  Purvapakfin  answers  this  question  and  propounds  bis 
theory  in  the  next  Sutra.  ] 

Sntra  65 

[ The  Puroapakfin  says] — " Inasmuch  as  each  of  the 
qualities  subsists,  one  by  one,  in  each  of  the  Substances, 
one  after  the  other,-there  it  no  apprehension  of  the  others.”* 

BHA?YA 

“ As  a matter  of  fact,  from  among  Odour  ( Taste,  Colour, 
Touch  and  Sound ),  each  subsists,  one  by  one,  respectively  in 
Earth,  ( Water,  Light,  Air,  and  AklSa ).  Hence  'there  is  no 
apprehension  of  the  others  ’ — i.  «.  ( a ) ‘of  the  other  three 
qualities,’  ( b) ' of  the  other  two  qualities  ’ and  ( c ) ‘ of  the  other 
quality  that  is  to  aay,  ( a ) there  is  no  apprehension,  by  the 

* The  right  reading  Ii  qfojfo  u found  in  3Q.  Mt  D,  in  Pad  Sate. 
Mas-  A and  B ; in  NyajaHeiBbaiMa,  and^alao  in  the  Vtntikom 
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Olfactory  Organ  of  Taste,  Colour  and  Touch,— (6)  there  is  no 
apprehension,  by  the  Gestatory  Organ,  of  Colour  and  Touch, — (c) 
there  is  no  apprehension,  by  the  Visual  Organ,  of  Touch.  ” 

Qaestion — If  6uch  is  the  case,  then,  how  is  it  that  the 
Rudimentary  Substances  ( Earth  and  the  rest ) are  actually 
perceived  as  possessing  seoeral  qualities  ? 

Answer — “ The  perception  of  several  qualities  is  due  to 
admixture:;*  that  is,  that  Taste  and  the  other  qualities  are 
perceived  in  Earth  is  due  to  the  Mixture  (i.  presence  therein) 
of  particles  of  Water  and  the  other  substances.  Similarly  with 
the  others. " 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

[The  SiddSntin  asks] — If  such  be  the  case,  then  there 
should  be  no  restriction  ; inasmuch  as  there  is  no  restriction 
in  the  association  of  the  substances,  there  should  be  no  such 
restriction  as  that  * Earth  has  /oar  qualities  ’,  ‘ Water  has  three 
qualities  ' Light  has  two  qualities  ’ and  'Air  has  one  quality.’ 

[ The  POroapaksin  answers  ] — " Certainly  restriction  ia 
possible.” — How  ? 

Sfllru  66 

“Because  the  preceding  is  permeated  by  the  succeeding.” 

BHASYA 

" As  a matter  of  fact,  among  Earth  (Water,  Light,  Air  and 
Aka§a),  that  which  precedes  is  permeated  by  what  succeeds  it; 
and  on  account  of  this  (restricted)  mixture  or  association,  there 
is  restriction  (in  regard  to  the  qualities).! 

“ All  this  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  account  (contained  in 
the  Purapas)  of  the  creation  of  things  ; and  it  cannnot  be 

t This  it  printed  st  Stan  in  the  Viz.  edition ; but  no  such  Stars 
is  found  sny where  ; snd  from  the  BUiya  below  it  is  clear  thtt  the 
Pufvapakfa  consist*  of  only  three  Stans. 

* Esrth  it  permeated  by  sll  the  other  four  substances ; hence  til  those 
qualities  tre  found  in  it ; Water  is  permeated  by  sll  but  Barth,  hence  it  is 
found  to  possets  all  qualities  except  Odour  ; and  to  with  the  rest. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  Tilparya.  The  Bh&tyata lulra  explains 
he  Stars  as— 'Earth  is  permeated  by  Wtter  etc.,  and  Water  by  Earth  en:.' 
But  thia  it  nor  in  keeping  with  the  Bhdfya. 
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directly  known  now  (by  U6 ; since  the  matter  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  mindV* 

SlUrn  67 

( SiddhSnta )— Not  ao  ; because  the  Earthy  and  the  Aqueous 
Substances  are  both  actually  perceived  [with  distinct  qualities 
of  their  own.Jt 

bhA$ya 

' Not  so ' — denies  all  that  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
three  Sutras.  And  the  reaeon  for  this  denial  is  given  in  the 
next  phrase— -became  the  Earihy  Sabitance  (Earth)  and  Aqueous 
Sabstance  (Water)  are  bath  adaally  perceived.  [If  the  PflnM- 
pakja  theory  were  true,  and  each  of  the  Substances  had  onty 
one  quality,  then]  according  to  the  principle  that  ‘Perception  is 
due  to  large  magnitude,  to  composition  by  several  components 
and  to  Colour,’  the  Laminoas  Substance  (Light)  alone  would  be 
perceptible,  and  not  either  Earth  or  Water ; since  the  two  latter 
are  devoid  of  Colour  (according  to  the  POroapahsa,  and  the 
presence  of  Colour  is  a necessary  condition  of  perceptibility).} 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  Eirth  and  Water  are  as  perceptible 
as  Light.  Nor  will  it  be  right  to  attribute  the  presence  of  several 

• Such  it  the  explanation  given  by  the  TAiporya.  The  Bhd/yiua  Mr  a 
explaina  that  all  this  peculiar  creation  in  which  the  tubtlancca  arc  associated 
together  in  this  peotlier  fashion  it  the  result  of  God's  pemliar  powers ; and 
hence  it  cannot  be  questioned  ; it  mutt  be  accepted  at  true,  as  described  in 
the  Scriptures. 

t The  BhAfya  has  provided  four  expianetioni  of  the  SQtra,  embodying 
the  following  four  statements — (a)  Earth  and  Water  are  actually  perceived, 
(b)  they  are  perceived  with  dictinct  tastes,  colours  and  touches ; (c)  they 
are  perceived  w ids  distinct  qualities  of  their  own;  end  (d)  each  of  the 
Substance t.  Earth,  Water  etc.  is  perceived  as  roiaed-up  with  the  rest.  We 
have  adopted  (c)  alone  in  the  translations,  aa  it  it  the  widest,  and  at  such 
practice  I It  includes  the  ethers. 

$ Even  according  to  die  Opponent,  Barth,  Water  and  Light  are  bald 
to  be  perceptible  by  the  Eye ; but  tccordmg  to  the  view  that  each  tubttanoe 
hat  only  one  quality,  Earth  would  have  Odour  only,  and  Water  would  have 
Taste  only ; ao  (bat  both  of  these  being  devoid  of  Colour,  would  be  invisible; 
ami  Light  would  be  die  only  visible  substance.  Nor  will  it  be  right  to  sasert 
that  die  visibility  of  Earth  and  Water  ia  due  to  their  association  with  Light. 
For  such  association,  aaording  to  the  Purvapdqa,  ia  p it  loot  in  Air  and 
Akliaaleo;  to  that  these  two  slto  should  be  perceptible  by  die  Bye. — 

Titporya. 
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qualities  in  a substance  to  ita  association  with  other  substances  ; 
because  if  one  holds  that  the  perceptibility  of  Earth  and  Water 
ia  due  to  the  presence  therein  of  such  Colour  as  belongs  to 
another  substance  (Light)  which  is  mixed  with  it.— then,  for 
him,  Air  also  should  be  equally  perceptible  ; or  you  should  find 
some  explanation  for  the  restriction  (that  while  Earth  and  Water 
are  perceptihle,  Air  is  not  perceptible)  [the  condition  of  per- 
ceptibility, in  the  shape  of  mixture  with  Light,  being  equally 
present  in  all  the  three]. 

(6)  Or,  the  clause  'became  the  Earthy  and  the  Aqueous  are 
perceived'  may  mean  ‘because  distinct  tastes  of  Earth  and  Water 
are  perceived  ; i.e.,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  taste  of  Earth  is  of 
six  kinds,  while  that  of  Water  is  only  stoeei,  and  this  could  not 
be,  if  the  two  were  actually  mixed  up.  Or,  because  distinct 
Colours  of  Earth  end  Water  are  perceived  ; while  if  the  Colour 
of  Earth  and  Water  were  due  only  to  the  Colour  of  the  Light 
mixed  up  with  them,  then  auch  Colour  would  serve  only  to 
illumine  (render  perceptible)  other  things,  and  it  would  itself 
not  be  illumined  (and  perceived) ; ’*  as  a matter  of  fact  however 
the  Colours  of  Earth  and  Water  are  actually  perceived,  as  being  of 
seven)  kinds  and  of  only  one  kind  respectively  ; e.£..  the  Colour 
of  Earthy  things  is  of  several  kinds,  green,  red,  yellow  and  so 
forth ; while  the  Colour  of  Water  ia  only  white,  and  that  also 
illuminative  in  its  character : — such  a phenomenon  is  never 
found  in  the  ciae  of  Substances  consisting  only  of  the  mixture 
of  Beveral  substances,  each  endowed  with  only  one  quality. 

The  Sutra  has  mentioned  ‘Earth’  and  ’Water’  only  by  way 
of  illustration.  The  same  is  true  of  other  things  also  which  we 
proceed  to  show  in  detail* 

The  reason  for  our  denying  the  Purvapak^a  ia — because  of 
Earth  and  Light,  distinct  touches  are  pefeeioed ; i.e.,  the  touch 
of  Earth  ia  neither-hot-nor-col d,  while  that  of  Light  ia  actually 
perceived  aB  hot ; and  no  such  phenomenon  would  be  possible 

• For  the  Colour  Light  Is  only  Wkiu-Ught,  which,  while  itself  not 
perceptible,  render*  other  thing*  perceptible.  Hence  if  the  Colour  in  Eetth 
and  Water  were  only  the  Colour  of  Light,  it  would  not  be  itielf  perceived  ; 
while  the  Colour  of  Earth  and  Water  ate  actually  perceived  ; thcae  Colour* 
•"•'*»  helooa  u>  tome  thing  other  than  Light. 
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if  both  (Earth  and  Fire)  were  mixed  up  with  Air,  which  is 
n ei  t h er-h  ot - n or-cold. 

(c)  Or,  the  phrase,  ‘because  the  Earthy  and  Aqueous  sub- 
stances are  perceived,'  may  mean  that  both  these  substances,  Earth 
and  Water,  are  actually  perceived  with  distinct  qualities  of  their 
own  ; e.  g.  Earthy  thingB  are  perceived  with  four  qualities,  and 
Aqueous  things  are  perceived  with  only  three;  and  from  this 
we  conclude  that  the  constituent  Earth  (of  the  Earthy  substance) 
is  also  endowed  with  those  same  (four)  qualities ; because  the 
finished  product  is  indicative  of  the  nature  of  its  cause,  which> 
by  reason  of  its  being  the  cause,  is  regarded  a9  modifiable  (into 
that  product).  Similarly,  inasmuch  as  the  Earthy  and  Luminous 
Substances  are  perceived  as  possessed  of  distinct  qualities,  we 
conclude  that  the  constituents  of  these  also  must  be  possessed 
of  these  same  distinct  qualities. 

(d)  Or,  (The  Sniro  may  be  explained  to  mean  that) 
a difference  is  actually  perceived  between  Earthy  and  Aqueous 
substances,  both  of  which  arc  distinctly  perceived;  that  is  to  6ay, 
it  is  actually  perceived  that  Earthy  Substances  are  mixed  up 
with  Water  (Light  and  Air), — that  Aqueous  Substances  ere  mixed 
up  with  other  two  substances  (Light  and  Air), -and  Luminous 
Substances  are  mixed  up  with  Air;  and  not  a single  substance  is 
ever  found  to  be  possessed  of  only  one  quality. 

As  for  the  reasoning  profounded  in  Su.  66 — “because  the 
preceding  is  permeated  by  the  succeeding  [restriction  of 
qualities  becomes  possible]" — it  is  do  reasoning  at  all ; because 
we  do  not  find  in  it  any  reason  leading  up  to  the  conclusion, — 
on  the  strength  whereof  we  could  accept  the  Proposition. 
As  for  the  assertion  (made  by  the  Opponent,  in  the 
BkSqya,  on  Su.  66  ) — " that  the  preceding  is  permeated  by  the 
succeeding  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  account,  contained  in 
the  Pur3(ias,  of  the  creation  of  the  thinge,  and  it  cannot  be 
directly  known  now  " — is  not  right : because  there  would  be 
no  ground  for  the  restriction  [ that  Odour  only  ahould  subsist 
in  Earth,  that  it  subsists  in  Earth  only,  and  so  forth]/  Further, 

“ The  Btid/yaeandra  expUini  the  parage  at  tnotlated.  The  Tttptrfe 
oflert  a ttroewhat  different  explanation  ; — ‘'There  is  bo  eridoM  uonlbl 
to  you,  in  support  of  the  view  that  Odour  anhaiia  hi  Earth  only  i for  the 
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it  is  actually  seen  even  now  that  ‘ the  preceding  substance  is 
permeated  by  the  succeeding  e.  g , Light  ( Fire  ) is  permeated 
by  Air  [so  that  the  assertion  referred  to  is  not  true,  being 
contrary  to  a fact  of  perception].  Then  again,  'permeation' 
is  only  a kind  of  contact,  and  this  is  equal  to  both  ; so  that  there 
can  be  no  explanation  for  the  fact  that,  while  Light  becomes 
endowed  with  Touch  by  reason  of  its  being  permeated  by  Air, 
Air  does  not  become  endowed  with  Colour,  though  it  is  permeat- 
ed by  Light.  Further,  it  is  actually  seen  that  the  Touch  of  Air 
( which  is  neither-hot-nor-cold  ) i6  suppressed  by  the  Touch  of 
Light  ( which  is  hot ),  and  becomes  imperceptible  ( by  reason 
of  that  suppression ) ; and  certainly  a thing  cannot  be  suppressed 
by  itself  [ and  this  is  what  the  said  phenomenon  would  mean  if 
the  touch  of  Light  were  due  to  its  permeation  by  Air  ; as  in 
that  case  the  said  suppression  would  mean  that  the  Touch  of 
Air  is  suppressed  by  the  Touch  of  Air). 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

Having  thus  repudiated  a theory  opposed  to  all  reason  the 
SWra  next  turns  to  answer  the  argument  ( put  forward  under 
Sti.  6+ ) — 'that  “ the  view  cannot  be  accepted,  because  all  the 
qualities  ( attributed  to  Substances  ) are  not  apprehended  by  the 
Sense-organs  constituted  by  them  — 

Sutra  68 

Inasmuch  as  from  among  the  qualities  [of  the  organs  of 
Olfaction,  Gestation,  Vision,  Touch  and  Audition]  there  is 
an  excess  ( in  each  Organ  ) of  each  of  the  qualities  [Odour, 
Taste,  Colour.  Touch  and  Sound],  one  by  one,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  mentioned, — each  Organ  is  regarded  as 
preponderating  in  that  quality.* 

only  arguments  that  you  propound  arc  against  such  a conception  ; hence  the 
account  of  the  crotion  of  things,  referred  to  you,  must  be  bken  ts 
figurative,  not  literally  true." 

• We  have  tiaoilated  the  Sutra  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bhdtya.  The  Vdrtika  does  not  accept  tbia  view,  on  the  ground  that — “if  the 
predominance  of  an  Organ  consisted  of  its  apprehending  a certain  object, 
Then  all  Organa  would  be  equally  predominant ; for  every  Organ  apprehend! 
it*  object."  But  the  VOnika  apparently  misunderstands  the  expression 
tatmpradti&Tum  of  the  Bhifya : it  does  not  mean  (hat  each  of  the  Organ 
'»o\*«*ive1v  is  predominant,  at  die  VfoliMa  seems  to  take  it — but  that  ®ch 
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BHASYA 

Hence  [ because  of  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  Sutra]  there 
can  be  no  apprehension  ( by  any  sense-organ)  of  all  qualities. 
Among  the  qualities  of  the  Olfacrory  and  other  Organs — i. 
among  Odour  and  the  rest — there  being  an  excess  ( in  each 
Organ  ) of  the  preceding  quality  (over  the  succeeding  qualities) — 
each  organ  is  regarded  as  preponderating  in  that  quality. 

“What  does  this  predominance  mean  ?” 

It  means  that  the  Organ  is  capable  of  apprehending  that 
object. 

"What  is  meant  by  the  ‘excess’  of  a quality  in  an  Organ  ?” 

It  means  that  that  Organ  has  the  capacity  of  manifesting 
(rendering  cognisable)  that  quality. 

[The  meaning  of  the  Sutra  thus  is  as  follows  ] — Just  .as  the 
external  substances  of  Earth,  Water  and  Light, — which  are 
endowed  respectively  with  four,  three,  and  two  qualities— are 
capable  of  manifesting,  not  all  these  qualities,  but  only  Odour, 
Taste  and  Colour,  respectively  ; — and  this  is  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  in  these  substances  there  is  an  excess  of  the  qualities 
of  Odour,  Taste  and  Colour,  respectively, — in  the  same  manner 
the  Organs  of  Olfaction,  Gestation  and  Vision, — which  are 
endowed  respectively  with  four,  three  and  two  qualities, — are 
capable  of  apprehending,  not  all  qualities,  but  only  Odour,  Tsste 
and  Colour  respectively, — and  this  on  account  of  the  fact  that 

of  die  Organ*  hi*  that  for  in  predominant  quality,  and  (hit  predominance 
is  indicated  by  the  Sente- organ  manifesting  that  only;  and  tbit  it  not  open 
to  the  objcelion  urged  in  the  Virtika.  Further,  the  Vat  tike  explanation  hat 
no  point ; if  the  Olfactory  Organ  it  predominant,  at  endowed  with  the 
largest  number  of  qualities  (four),— what  an  that  have  to  do  with  its 
apprehending  Odov  only,  which  ia  the  point  at  ittue  ? In  faa,  that  it  it 
endowed  with  four  qualities  should  mike  it  apable  of  apprehending  til 
thou  qualities.  The  Titparya  has  attempted  to  justify  die  I'irttka’i 
interpretation. 

The  Bhdtyaeaitdra  follows  the  Virtika;  but  Vishvanitba  accept*  the 
SM fja.  VardkemAna  also  in  the  Nydyambaajkaprak&Ja,  eflen  the  following 
explanation  of  the  Sdtn — 'Inasmuch  as  among  the  qualities  of  the  OlfiOnry 
and  other  Sense  -organs,  there  it  an  excess  of  the  preceding  over  the  snccsed- 
ing  qualities,  each  of  the  Organs  is  predominant  through  that  quality,  hence 
it  cannot  apprehend  aii  qualities ; it  an  spprehwid  only  that  quality  (In  Ita 
manifested  form)  whose  presets*  impart*  to  it  the  aid  pridominanw." 
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in  each  of  the  Organa  there  is  an  excess  of  those  qualities, 
Odour,  Taste  and  Colour  respectively. — Hence  [ inasmuch  as 
the  Organs  are  not  possessed  of  the  capacity  of  apprehending 
all  qualities  ] there  can  be  no  apprehension,  by  the  Olfactory  and 
other  Organs,  of  all  qualities. 

[On  the  other  hand]  If  one  holds  that — "the  Olfactory 
Organ  apprehends  Odour,  because  it  is  endowed  with  Orfair,  and 
so  on  with  the  Gestatory  and  other  Organs'* — then,  it  should  be 
possible  for  each  of  the  other  Organs,  of  Olfaction  and  the 
rent,  to  apprehend  all  the  qualities  that  it  is  endowed  with* 
[ which  would  not  meet  the  Opponent’s  objection  ]. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  question  now  arises — “To  what  is  this  restriction  due 
—that  only  one  organ  is  composed  of  the  Earth  ; and  not  all  ? 
— that  only  a few  are  composed  of  Water  and  Light  particles, 
and  not  all  ?"t  Answer — 

Sutra  69 

The  restriclion  (ns  to  one  organ  being  composed  of  Earth, 
and  so  forth)  is  due  to  preponderance  (i.e.  singularity)^ 

• Under  the  theory  noticed— according  to  which  the  fact  that  the 
Olfactory  Organ  apprehenda  Odour,  bteotat  it  o pasnitd  of  Odour,  and  not 
becauae  there  it  on  excess  of  Odour  in  it— the  Organ  thould  apprehend  all 
the  four  qualities  of  Odour,  Taste,  Colour,  and  Touch,  with  which  it  ia  held 
to  be  endowed.  So  that  the  amtiogency  of  one  Organ  apprehending  all 
qualitiee  would  remain  poatible. 

t The  question  simply  means  that  one  organ  ( Olfactory  ) ie  held 
to  be  composed  of  Earth,  the  Gestatory  Organ  of  Weter,  the  Visual  Organ 
of  Light,  and  to  forth ; now  to  what  ia  all  (hit  restriction  due  ? Agreeably 
to  thia.  the  Tatporya  puts  the  question  as — "Whence  do  you  get  at  the 
restriction  that  it  ie  the  Olfectory  Organ  alone  that  apprehends  Odour  ?” 
The  VdrtHu  and  Vishvanltha  put  the  question  differently— "Why  ie  not 
every  substance  composed  of  Barth  regarded  as  the  ’Olfactory  Organ’  ? 
The  Bhifyacatidra  and  the  Nyiyaiioatnvarona  put  the  question  in  the 
simplest  form— "What  are  the  reasons  for  regarding  the  Olfectory  Organ 
alone  as  composed  of  Berth,  the  Gestatory  Organ  alone  ae  composed  of 
Water  and  so  forth  ?"  With  the  exception  of  the  VSrtika  and  VUoanitka, 
all  are  in  agreement  with  . the  Bk&rya. 

5 The  Bhif ya  has  eaplsined  the  expression  ' Mfiyoricdl  ’ of  the  SOtra 
to  mean  prnfcrj/otrdf,  due  to  superiority  or  singularity.  Would  it  not  be 
simpler  to  take  its  s meaning  simply  prtpondt  ranee  ?— the  argument  being 
0— ~ ;<  recorded  as  of  Earth,  because  Earth  forms  the 
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(In  the  formation  of  a thing]  there  is  a coming  together 
(amalgamation)  of  such  distinct  substances  as  are  capable  of 
bringing  about  the  requisite  thing — this  amalgamation  being 
regulated  by  the  destiny  (merit-demerit)  of  men  (to  whom  the 
thing  is  to  belong) ; it  is  this  amalgamation  oj  distinct  substances 
that  constitutes  the  ‘preponderance'  [which  means  ‘singularity’] 
— of  the  thing;  the  word  ‘preponderance’  is  found  to  be  used  in 
the  sense  of  ‘singularity’  or  ‘excellence  e.g.,  an  excellent  thing 
is  called ‘preponderating’.  For  instance,  such  things  as  Poison, 
Medicinal  Plant,  Gem  and  so  forth,  which  ire  produced  under 
the  influence  of  the  destiny  of  Men,  are  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing distinct  purposes  ; and  all  things  do  not  accomplish  all 
purposes.  In  the  same  manner,  when  the  Olfactory  and  other 
organs  are  produced,  they  are  capable  of  apprehending  only 
certain  distinct  things, — and  not  all  things. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

Question. — “Why  is  it  that  the  Sense-organs  do  not  appre- 
hend their  own  qualities  ? "* 

[The  answer  is  given  by  the  following  Sutra  ]— 

Sflfro  70 

Because  it  is  only  as  endowed  with  qualities  that  the 
Sense-organs  are  what  they  are. 

BHASYA 

The  Olfactory  and  other  organs  do  not,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
apprehend  their  own  qualities,  Odour  and  the  rest.  If  you  ask 
— “Why  is  this  so  ?” — our  answer  is  thst  it  is  only  as  endowed 
with  their  respective  qualities  that  the  Olfactory  and  other 
Organs  are  regarded  as  ‘Sense-organs’.  That  ia  to  say,  the 

preponderating  element  io  it*  constitution.  In  view  of  thi*  we  h*ve 
translated  the  said  expreaaion  at  ‘preponderance’,  which  i*  it*  natural 
signification,  and  placed  the  Bhdfyo  tendering  u a parenthetical  explanation. 

* “If,  for  in  stance,  the  Olfactory  Organ  i»,  aa  the  Siddhintin  hold*, 
endowed  with  Odour,  how  it  it  that  the  Organ  does  not  perceive  this  Odour 
present  in  itself  ?" 

Vifvanitha  introduce*  the  Sfltra  somewhat  differently : — ‘The  Sutra 
proceeds  to  prove  that  the  Bsue-Organa  are  actually  endowed  with  the 
qualities  of  Odour,  etc.’ 
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Olfactory  Organ  apprehends  outside  Odour,  only  when  it  is  itself 
accompanied  by  Odour  which  serves  the  same  purpose  (of  making 
perceptible  the  Odour,  of  other  things)  as  the  organ  it6elf  ; bo 
that  it  cannot  apprehend  its  own  Odour,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  in  this  the  necessary  auxiliary  (in  the  shape  of  its  own 
Odour)  would  be  wanting.  Similarly  with  the  other  sense-organs. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

If  it  be  held  that — "The  Odour  of  the  Olfactory  Organ  would 
itself  be  the  requisite  auxiliary  also*’, — then  our  answer  is — 

So/ra  71 

Because  a thing  cannot  be  apprehended  by  itself. 

BHASYA 

There  can  be  no  apprehension,  by  the  Sense-organs,  of  their 
own  qualities.  In  fact,  the  assertion  made  is  exactly  like  the 
statement — "Just  aa  an  external  substance  is  apprehended  by  the 
Eye,  so,  by  the  Eye,  that  same  Eye  itself  should  be  apprehended;” 
for  in  both  cases  (the  apprehension  of  the  Eye  by  itself,  and  of 
the  organ's  quality  by  itself),  the  cauaes  of  requisite  apprehen- 
sion are  wantiog.  [i.e-,  The  quality,  forming  an  integral  part  of 
the  Sense-organ,  cannot  be  apprehended  by  the  same  organ  ; 
nothing  can  operate  upon  itself.  ] 

Sflfrn  72 

[ Objection  ] — "What  is  asserted  cannot  be  accepted  ; 
because  the  quality  of  Sound  ia  actually  perceived.” 

BHASYA 

“It  is  not  true  that  the  Sense-orgens  do  not  apprehend  their 
own  qualities  ; because  Sound  is  apprehended  by  the  Auditory 
Organ,  and  yet  it  ia  its  own  quality  [Sound  being  the  quality  of 
Akisa,  and  the  Auditory  Organ  being  nothing  other  than  AkBba}.” 

Sntra  73 

A newer — The  said  apprehension  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
quality  (Sound)  and  Lhe  aubatance  (Aras'a)  being  unlike 
other  qualities  and  aubetancea. 

BHASYA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  ia  not  as  endowed  with  a particular 
Sound  that  AkaSa  becomes  the  (Auditory)  Sense-organ  possessed 
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of  a quality  ;*  and  Sound  is  not  the  manifester  of  Sound  [so  that 
the  Auditory  organ  consisting  of  AkBia  differs  from  the  other 
organs  consisting  of  Esrth  etc.,  because  it  is  only  as  possessed 
of  Odour  that  Earth  constitutes  the  Olfactory  organ,  and  so  forth; 
while  AkBia  forms  the  Auditory  organ  by  its  very  nature  ; — and 
Sound  also  differs  from  Odour]. 

Further,  that  the  Olfactory  and  other  organs  apprehend 
their  own  qualities  is  known  neither  by  Perception,  nor  by  In- 
ference ; while  as  regards  the  AkBia  of  the  Auditory  organ,  we 
do  know,  by  Inference,  that  Sound  ij  apprehended  by  it ; and 
Sound  is  the  quality  of  AkBia.  The  Inference  that  leads  to  thia 
Cognition  is  that  which  operates  by  elimination : [among  the 
Substances  that  could  be  regarded  as  the  Auditory  organ,  to 
which  alone  Sound  could  belong  as  a quality]  the  Soul  is  the 
hearer,  and  not  the  instrument  (of  hearing)  [Hence  the  Soul  can 
not  be  the  Auditory  organ] if  the  Mind  were  the  Auditory 
organ,  then  (Mind  being  imperishable)  there  would  be  no  possibi- 
lity  of  deafness as  regards  Earth  (Water,  Light  and  Air), 
though  they  have  the  capacity  of  becoming  (composing)  the 
organs  of  Olfaction  and  the  rest, : they  do  not  have  the  capacity 
of  forming  the  Auditory  organ; — Ahaia  thus  is  the  only  substance 
left ; — hence  it  ia  concluded  that  it  ia  /lAaSo  that  forma  the 
Auditory  Organ. 


* Ttut  (t,  it  is  boj  by  ream  of  iu  having  Sound  for  its  quality  that 
the  Aud itory  organ  ii  an  organ  of  perception;  by  its  very  niton  fa 
Auditory  organ  Akiia,  The  quality  ol  Sound  that  belong*  tn  Atlie  of  the 
Auditory  orgio  could  not  b«  the  nine  (hat  ia  apprehended  by  it- 


DISCOURSE  III 
DAILY  LESSON  II 
Section  1 

Transient  Character  of  Buddhi — Cognition. 

Sutras  1-9 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

The  Sense-organs  and  Objects  have  been  fully  examined  ; 
now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Examination  of  Buddhi,  Cognition.* 
And  the  first  question  that  arises  is — Is  Cognition  eternal  or 
non-eternal  ? 

“Why  should  there  be  this  doubt  ?” 

Sutra  1 

The  Doubt  nrises^by  reason  of  the  similarity  (of  Cogni- 
tion) to  Action  and  Akas'a. 

BHA5VA 

(a)  The  ‘similarity’  of  Cognition  to  Action  and  Ak3£a 
consists  in  intangibility  ; (M  and  further,  in  Apprehension  we  do 
not  perceive  any  such  definite  character  as  either  liability  to  pro- 
duction and  dest ruction— which  would  mark  it  as  non-eternal—  or 
the  contrary  [r.e.,  non-iiaiifify  to  production  and  t/esfrucfronl  which 
would  mark  it  as  eternal ; hence  [all  necessary  conditions  of 

• The  Agent  (Soul),  the  Instrument  (the  Sense-organs)  end  the 
Objects  of  Anprehension  or  Cognition  having  been  duly  examined,  it  is  now 
the  turn  of  the  examination  of  the  nature  of  Cognition  or  Apprehension 
itself — Bhdtyacnndra. 

The  things  outside  the  Body  having  been  examined,  the  Author  next 
proceeds  to  examine  those  within  the  Body, — says  the  Pertivddhi.  On  this 
VardharoBna  makes  the  following  observations  : — 

When  it  it  said  that  the  things  ncnv  going  to  be  examined  exist  in  the 
Body,  it  cannot  mean  thxt  they  subsist  or  inhere  in  it,  as  in  this  sense 
Cognition  and  Mind  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  the  body  ; nor  can  it  mean 
that  they  are  in  physical  contact  with  it;  at  this  would  not  be  true  of 
Cognition,  and  also  because  many  external  things  also  are  in  contact  with 
the  Body.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  coming  Lesson  deals  with  such  obj.-tu 
of  Cognition  as  are  distinguished  by  the  character  of  being  the  cause  of 
experiences  in  connection  with  the  Body.  Such  examination  is  conducive 
to  that  Disgutt  for  things  which  is  e necessary  step  towards  Final  Release. 
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Doubt,  described  under  Su.  1-1-23,  being  present]  the  said  Doubt 
arises. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

t An  objection  is  raised  against  the  above  question] — "The 
doubt  put  forward  is  groundless  ; it  is  a fact  known  to  every 
living  being  that  Cognition  is  transient,  being  just  like  Pleasure 
and  such  experiences  ; every  man  has  such  notions  as — ‘I  shall 
know’,  ‘I  know'  and  ‘I  have  known’;  and  the  connection  with  the 
three  points  of  time  (involved  in  these  conceptions]  would  not  be 
possible  if  Cognition  were  not  liable  to  production  and  destruction 
[So  that  it  is  not  true  that  we  do  not  find  in  Cognition  the  liabi- 
lity to  production  and  deslraclion]  ;*  hence,  inasmuch  as  Cognition 
is  related  to  all  three  points  of  time  (being,  as  it  is,  liable  to  pro- 
duction, existence  and  destruction),  it  follows  as  an  established 
conclusion  that  it  is  non-eternal.  Further,  in  the  NySyasntra  itself 
it  has  been  asserted  as  a well-substantiated  fact— (*»)  that  'Cognition 
is  prodaced  by  the  contact  of  the  Sense-organs,  and  the  Object* 
(Su.  1-1-16),  and  (6)  that  'the  non-$imultaneou9  prodaclion  of 
Cognitions  indicates  the  existence  of  Mind’  (Su.  1.1.16)  [wherein 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  Cognitions  are  produced,  from  which 
it  follows  that  Cognition  is  nol-eternal] ; so  that  no  further  doubt 
and  discussion  should  be  called  for." 

* The  chree  notion*  mentioned  imply  that  there  ii  pradueliot  ot 
Cognition  (•*  involved  in  the  notion  ‘I  shell  know’,  which  raettu  that  the 
Cognition  shall  be  produced),  there  ia  Continuity  of  Cognition  (is  capcn**ed 
by  'I  know'  which  meani  that  Cognition  it  prtttwt),  and  there  it  dalrvtio* 
of  Cognition  (aa  expretaed  by  ‘I  have  known’,  which  meani  that  the 
Cognition  hat  come  to  an  end). — Bh&fyacendra. 

The  T dlpary a . put*  the  question  tomowhat  differently  -.—“If  by 
‘Buddhi’  in  the  present  context,  you  mean  the  individual  cognition  of 
thing*,  then  the  whole  discussion  becomes  pointleai,  a*  no  one  bold*  such 
cognitions  CD  be  other  then  momentary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean 
by  Butbflo,  the  Mahal  of  the  SiAhhya,  then,  before  dimuaiing  the  chaiettor 
of  such  a thing,  it  behove*  you  to  ditcuaa  in  very  existence  i •<  the 
Ntiykyika  doc*  not  admit  of  any  such  universal  Connie  Principle  at  the 
‘Malwt’of  the  Slhkhya. 

Vardhamlna  hat  tome  observations  tn  make  in  regard  to  the  emtt 
word*  in  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  discussion  should  be  tatsd.  In  the 
sentence  ‘la  Buddhi  eternal  or  non-eternal, ' the  term  ‘tmJdhi'  likeevary 
other  term,  denotes  the  Uwivtnol  ‘tmdJtaioa';  and  a*  thia  laflsr  it  «A— ■— 1* 
according  to  all  partiea,  diers  is  no  oaxaim  for  dwbt  oat  this  inatma 
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Our  answer  (in  justification  pf  the  present  enquiry)  i6  that 
the  present  enquiry  is  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  unreasona- 
ble assertions  based  upon  false  speculation ; the  Sahkhyas, 
speculating,  in  the  realms  of  philosophy,  assert  that — Buddhi, 
the  Internal  Organ  of  Man,  is  eternal”  ; and  they  also  put 
forward  arguments  in  support  of  this  assertion,  as  in  the 
following  Sofra.* 

Sntra  2 

“Because  there  is  re-cognition  of  things.” 

BHASYA 

“What  is  this  ‘re-cognition*  ? ‘Re-cognition’  is  the  name  of 
that  re-collective  cognition  which  is  involved  in  the  conception 
that  we  have  in  regard  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  in  the  form — 
“I  now  cognise  the  same  thing  that  I had  cognised  before*.  Such 

Nor  can  the  question  be  stated  in  the  form— 'It  the  word  buddhi  one  whose 
dt  notation  it  eternal,  or  it  it  one  whole  d /notation  it  not  eternil  ? ’ Because 
it  it  possible  to  give  the  name  m t person,  whereby  the  physical  body  of 
that  person  would  form  the  denotation  of  the  word  'buddhi1',  and  certainly 
there  could  be  no  question  of  this  denotation  being  eternal.  Some  people 
have  stated  the  question  in  the  form — "la  the  denotation  of  the  term 
buddhi,  which  is  (he  substratum  of  the  Untvtrtal  'buddhitva',  eternal  or  non- 
eternal?”  The  Author  himself  would  favour  the  question  in  the  form — 
‘Is  cognation  co -substrate  with  I-tru  or  not?’  According  to  the  SMhhya, 
the  Buddhi-uttva  is  the  substratum  of  Cognition,  which  ia  something 
different  from  the  Atman,  and  as  such  not  co-substrate  with  /-notion. 

* Whether  Buddhi  it  eternal  or  non-eternal  is  not  the  main  subject  of 
our  present  enquiry  ; this  has  been  introduced  only  as  a preliminary  issue, 
which  serves  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  aa  the 
Cotmie  Thinking  Principle,  Che  Mshat,  which  the  Siiikhya  posits  aa 
tomething  o istinct  from  the  ephemeral  Cognitions  of  things.  The  fset 
of  the  roanei  is  that  if  Buddhi  were  tomething  eternal,  then  it  would 
certainly  be  something  different  from  the  momentarily  appearing  and 
disappearing  cognitiuns ; — if  on  the  other  hand,  the  grounds  put  forward 
in  proof  of  the  etemality  of  Buddhi,  are  fouod  to  he  incapable  of  ertabli- 
thing  it,  then  there  would  be  no  justification  for  postulating  any  Universal 
Thinking  Principle  apart  from  the  Cognitions ; and  it  becomes  established 
that  'Buddhi'  and  ‘Cognition’  are  synonymous  terms,  aa  declared  by  the 
Naiy&yiha  in  SO.  1-1-15.  It  is  in  this  rasnner  alio  that  the  present  enquiry 
becomes  mmected  with  the  definition  of  Buddhi  set  forth  in  the  Sutra 
(1-1-1S).  There  would  be  no  such  relevancy  in  the  enquiry  if  it  pertained 
merely  to  the  etemality  or  non-elemality  of  Buddhi. — T&tparyo. 
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re-coIIect»ve  cognition  can  be  possible  only  when  Cognition  is 
eternal ; lor  il  there  were  several  divergent  Cognitions,  capable  of 
being  produced  and  destroyed,  no  ‘re-cognition’  would  bepossihle 
for  a thing  cognised  by  one  cannot  be  re-cognised  by  another”.* 
Stltra  3 

[The  SidhUnlin's  answer  to  the  Sotthhya  argument]. 

Inasmuch  as  what  baa  been  put  forward  is  itself  still  to 
be  proved,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  a valid  reason. 

BHA$YA 

Just  as  the ‘eternality’  of  Baddhi  is  'still  to  be  proved,1  so  is 
also  the  fact  that  're-cognition  belongs  to  Baddhi'  * still  to  be 
proved',  i.e.,  not  proved  [it  cannot  be  admitted] why  so?— 
because  what  belongs  to  an  intelligent  being  cannot  be  attributed 
to  an  instrument  ; as  a matter  of  fact,  Baddhi, — which  is  spoken 
of  as  jH3na  (Cognition),  'darshana'  (Perception),  'u palabdhi’ 
(Apprehension),  'bodha'  (Understanding),  ‘prat yaya'  (Cognizance), 
and  'adhyovjsdya'  (Ascertainment), — is  a quality  of,  and  be- 
longs to,  the  conscious  Person  ; and  it  is  only  the  conscious 
Person  that  re-cognises  what  he  has  cognised  before  ; so  that  it 
is  to  this  conscious  Person  only  thst  ‘eternslity’  can  be  attribut- 
ed, on  the  ground  of  ‘recognition’.t  If  it  be  held  that  ‘Consci- 
ousness’ (or  Intelligence’)  belongs  to  the  instrument  [and  not  to 
the  Soul;  so  that  Recognition  also  would  belong  to  the  Instru- 
ment],— then  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  the  exact  nature  of 
the  conscioas  (intelligent) being  ; for  unites  you  define  the  exact 
nature  of  the  ‘Conscious  Being’,  you  cannot  posit  t totally  differ- 
ent§  Soul  (a  Personality  or  conscious  Being  totally  different  Irom 

* And  according  to  the  SSAkhyi,  Buddhl  ii  eternal,  and  capable 
of  under-going  modifialiont ; by  virtue  of  which  it  become*  connected 
with  the  several  cognitiona  involved  in  Re-cojmition.  This  would  not  be 
poaiible  of  the  Soul,  whieh  it  eternal,  unmodi/Uble.— Tdiparya. 

f It  it  the  Pet  ton  that  rttognui ; 'recognition'  belong*,  to  bim  ; hence 
if  ‘recognition’  prove*  tlmalitf,  thii  eternality  can  belong  only  to  the 
Qmtekrat  Perwra,  and  not  to  Buddhi,  which,  a*  the  Itemal  Organ,  U a man 
rwtmeat;  for  (hit  airnple  rcaton  thi*  Bud d hi  doea  not  appear  in  the 
Reeogwition  at  all.— Tilparya. 

$ The  Naiytyiiu  poaiu  one  kind  of  Conacimit  Being  in  the  thepa  of 
die  Soul;  the  Opponent  now  potitt  the  ‘Conacioua  Being*  in  the  thape  of 
the  Instrument,  the  Internal  Organ.  Before  thii  an  be  accepted,  the 
Opponent  tbould  explain  what  he  exactly  mean*  by  the.  ’Cauoioua  Being', 
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what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  Conscious  Being).  That  is  to 
say,  if  it  be  held  that  Cognition  (Cone ciouen ess)  belongs  to'-  the 
Internal  Organ  in  the  shape  of  the  Mind,  we  ask  you — of  this 
'conscious  being’  of  yours,  what  is  the  exact  form,  what  the 
character,  and  what  the  exact  nature  ? And  what  does  this 
1 Conscious  Being ' do  with  the  cognition  subsisting  in  the 

Baddhi  ? 

If  it  be  held  that — “it  cognises,  citayatl,” — our  answer 
is  that  this  expression  would  in  no  way  differ  from  jMna’, 
‘cognition’;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  expressions— -'the  man  cognises’ 
and  ‘Buddhi  £noa>s’ — would  both  connote  cognition,  and  nothing 
else  ;*  as  the  words  eltayati  ( ‘cognises’ ) ‘ jttnitl  ’,  (knows) 
'badhyate'  ( understands  ),  ‘ paiyati  ’ ( perceives  ),  ‘ apalabhate  ‘ 
(apprehends), — all  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  “But  Baddhi 
is  what  makes  things  known."  That  is  just  so  ; the  Person  knows 
and  the  Buddhi  makes  known  things  ; but  (under  this  theory)  it 
thus  becomes  estsblished  that  Cognition  belongs  to  the  Person  (as 
held  by  the  SiddhSntin),  and  not  to  the  Internal  Organ,  ‘Buddhi’ 
(as  held  by  the  Pflrvapak^inJ.t 

[It  having  been  proved  that  Cognition  belongs  to  the  person 
and  not  to  Buddhi,  the  Author  proceeds  to  refute  the  view  that 
the  actions  denoted  by  the  terms  ‘cognition’,  ‘apprehension’, 
'understanding',  are  different  from  one  another,  and  as  such 
should  belong  to  different  entities] — If  it  be  held  that  each  of 
the  actions  denoted  by  the  terms  (above-mentioned)  belong  to 
distinct  individual  persons, — then  it  behoves  you  to  show  cause 
for  your  denial  (of  the  view  that  they  belong  to  the  one  and  the 
same  person).  That  is  to  say,  if  the  Opponent  holds  the  view 
that — one  person  does  the  cognising,  another  the  understanding, 
a third  the  apprehending , and  a fourth  the  perceiving”, — then  it 
cornea  to  this  that  all  these  persons, — the  eogniaer,  the  under- 

" 'What  is  spoken  of  as  cognising,  i.e.,  the  Person,  is  nothing  different 
from  what  is  spoken  of  as  ksowinf,  i.e.,  Buddhi ; so  thtt  ‘Buddhi’  and 
'Person’  become  'synonymous  terms’.  This  is  die  explanation  of  the 
Bhdfjacandra, 

t One  is  said  to  ‘know’,  when  he  brings  about  cognition  in  himself 
while  one  it  said  to  ’make  known1  things  when  It  brings  about  cognition 
In  others ; so  that  these  two  being  totally  different,  cognition  cannot  belong 
tn  Buddhi.  which,  eg-hypothai,  only  mallet  things  hscos.’ — BhdfJacai^rM.  • 
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slander,  the  apprehender  and  the  perceioer — arc  so  many  distinct 
persons,  and  the  corresponding  qualities  [of  Cognition  and  the  rest) 
do  not  belong  to  one  and  the  same  person.  Such  being  your 
view,  ( we  ask  you  ) — what  is  your  reason  for  this  denial  I 
If  you  put  forward  “the  non-diffcrencc  of  denotation  " as 
your  reason, — then  the  6am e may  be  said  for  us  also.  That  is, 
if  what  you  mean  is  that — “inasmuch  as:  the  words  cognises, 
apprehends  etc.  denote  the  aarae  thing,  it  caiinot  be  right  to 
attribute  (and  restrict)  them  all  to  one  and  the  same  Person 
[and  there  would  be  no  sense  in  predicating  so  many  synony- 
mous terms  in  reference  to  the  Bame  Agent]”, — then  the  same 
fact  (of  sameness  of  denotation)  may  be  equally  urged  againat 
you  also : For  in  the  two  expressions,  the  person  cognises, 
cetayate',  and  ‘the  Buddhi  inotos,  jSnOti\  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  denotation  of  the  terms  ‘cognises'  and  'knows';  so  that 
both  (Person  and  Buddhi)  being  equally  Cognitive  or  Conscious 
Beings,  [there  being  no  reason  for  predicating  one  of  the  Person, 
and  the  other  of  the  Buddhi]  one  of  the  two  must  be  rejected 
[and  Cognition  should  be  attributed  to  one  only].* 

• Thii  passage  is  somewhat  obscure  ; the  obtojrity  being  enhanced 
by  the  reading  of  the  teat.  Several  manuscripts,  at  alto  the  Vdrtika,  read 
'arthnry&bbrda  ifi  lomdium,  abhinnSrthJ  etc.  etc.'  The  only  meaning  that 
can  be  deduced  from  thia  text  i«  at  translated  above ; wo  have  adopted 
this  in  the  body  of  the  text,  in  deference  to  die  Virtiho.  Several  other 
manuscripts,  however,  among  them  the  two  Puri  Mae.,  and  alto  the 
Bh&fyacandra,  read  ‘arthmya  M/do  ili  etc.  etc.'  Apparently  thii  ii  the  better 
reading;  because  the  propoait ion  that  the  ‘several  qualitiea  do!  not  belong 
to  die  tome  Individual'  can  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  qualitios 
expressed  by  the  terma  are  different;  if  it  were  die  tame  tingle  quality 
denoted  by  them  all,  then  there  would  be  nothing  wrong  In-  predicating 
all  the  terms  of  the  tame  individual.  The  difficulty  in  this  reading, 
however,  ia  that,  die  repeated  reference  to  the  argument  of  die  preceding 
clause  it  found,  in  all  manuscripts,  in  the  form  'abhint&rOtafi  which 

shows  that  the  preceding  clause  mutt  be  ordtniydM/dM*'  The  BUfjacamtra 
has  made  an  attempt  to  amt  true  this  passage  according  to  iti  own  reading, 
by  which  the  translation  should  stand  thus ' "There  is  a difference  in 
the  denotation  of  die  terms  cognsrt  etc., (which  are  not  synonymous if  thia 
ia  what  you  mean,  then  we  may  make  a similar  assertion  i the  words  is 
question  art  synonymous  (this  assertion  being  ts  reasonable  as  you  fa,  that 
they  are  mat  synonymous]  ; and  hence  it  ia  not  possible  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction (either  as  to  the  qualitiea  denoted  by  the  words,  or  to  the  atokies 
to  whom  die  qualities  belong).  If  you  admit  this  (waltaHahlllhad  fact), 

N.  B.22 
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If  (with  a view  to  escape  from  the  above  difficulties)  it  be 
held  that — “the  name  'baddhi'  6tands  for  the  Miud,  being 
explained  sb  'badhyate  anaya’,  that  by  means  of  n»AieA  things  are 
cognised  [i.  e.  it  is  the  Instrument,  not  the  Agent  of  cognition] ; 
and  the  Mind  is  certainly  eternal”, — then  our  answer  is  that 
that  may  be  so*  (the  Mind  may  be  eternal) ; but  the  eternality  of 
the  Mind  is  not  proved  by  the  recognition  of  things  (which  has 
been  urged  by  the  Opponent  as  the  reason  for  the  eternality  of 
Baddhi)  ; — specially  because  as  a matt  ter  of  fact,  we  find 
Recognition  appearing  even  when  there  is  a diversity  of  Instru- 
ments, only  if  the  Cognitive  Agent  happens  to  be  the  same  [so 
that  Recognition  cannot  imply  or  prove  the  sameness  and  conti- 
nuity of  the  Instrument]  ; -for  as  asserted  in  Su.  3-1-7, — there 
is  recognition,  with  the  right  eye,  of  wbat  has  been  seen  with 
the  left* — an  assertion  made  in  regard  to  the  Eye,  but  equally 
true  of  the  Lamp  also  ; there  being  recognition,  of  a thing  previ- 
ously seen  with  the  help  of  one  lamp,  with  the  help  of  another. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that  what  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
Opponent  (i.  e.  ‘the  recognition  of  things')  is  a reason  for  the 
eternality  of  the  Cognitive  Agent  (Soul) : and  not  for  that  of  the 
Instrument,  Buddhi). 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

The  view  has  been  held  (by  the  Stthkhya)  that — ‘‘From  out 
of  the  eternal  ‘ Baddhi ’,  there  go  forth,  in  reference  to  the  single 
object  cognised,  emanations,  which  constitute  the  ‘Cognitions’ 
of  those  objects, — and  that  the  ‘Emanation’  is  nothing  different 
from  the  Source  from  which  it  proceeds”. — This,  however — 
then  the  seme  may  be  said  (in  connection  with  what  we  are  going  to  point 
out) : That  ii,  in  the  two  ezpretiiona,  ’the  Person  cognises'  and  ’the 
Buddhi  know*’,  there  it  do  difference  in  the  denotation  of  the  two  terms 
‘cognises’  and  ‘knows’;  so  that  both  Buddhi  end  Person  being  cognitive 
entities,  one  or  the  other  mutt  be  rejected  (not  regarded  as  really  cognitive) 
[there  being  no  room  for  two  cognitive  entities  in  the  same  body}.” 

It  will  be  found  that  both  these  explanations  involve  a certain  amount 
of  forced  construction.  In  that  which  hat  been  adopted  in  the  body  of  the 
text,  the  explanation  of  the  phrate  'vyavaiMaipapattHi'  ia  not  entirely 
satisfactory  ; while  the  BhAsyaca ndra  in  several  places  hae  been  forced  to 
give  up  the  construction  of  tho  pataage,  which  appeara  to  be  the  most 
natural,  and  most  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  BhAtya. 

• The  Puri  Mss.  and  the  BhAjyacandra  read  ‘aity/todtuam';  which 
means  'Mind  is  eternal,  we  admit  that’. 
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is  not  right  ; because  there  is  no  simultaneous  cognition 
of  things. 

BHA?YA 

If  the  'Emanation’  and  its  source  were  non-different, — then, 
inasmuch  as  the  Source  (Buddhi)  is,  ex  hypothesi,  eternal,  the 
Emanations  also  should  be  always  present  (eternal);  which 
would  mean  that  all  the  cognitions  of  things  that  we  have  are 
eternal  ; and  if  this  is  so,  then,  the  cognitions  of  things  should  be 
simultaneous  [which  is  an  absurdity  ]. 

SiUra  5 

[ Otherwise  ] the  cessation  of  the  cognition*  would  mean 
the  destruction  (cessation  of  the  existence)  [of  the  Internal 
Organ,  Buddhi], 

DHA$YA 

[ If  Cognitions  were  not  eternal,  even  though  the  same  as 
Buddhi,  then],  whenever  the  Cognition  (Emanation  from  Buddhi) 
ceases  to  exist  (as  it  must,  being  transient),  the  ‘Source  of 
Emanation'  also  should  cease  to  exist  and  this  would  mean  that 
the  Internal  Organ  (Buddhi,  which  is  the  Bource  from  which  the 
Emanations  in  the  shape  of  Cognitions,  proceed)  is  destroyed. 
On  the  contrary  [i.e.  if  even  on  the  cessation  of  the  Emanation, 
its  source  continues  to  exist],  the  two  should  have  to  be 
regarded  as  different  from  each  other. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Mind,  which  is  of  limited  magnitude 
(not  all-pervading),  comes  into  contact  with  the  several  sense- 
organs, t one  by  one  (and  at  distinct  points  of  time)  ; so  that — 
Sutra  6 

inasmuch  as  the  process  is  gradual,  the  apprehension  is 
not  simultaneous, — 

BHA$YA 

that  is,  of  the  objects  of  sense-perception.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  'Emanation'  and  its  ‘Source’  are  distinct  from  each 

• Here,  ••  in  SO.  *,  'protyabhijH&na'  ktand*  for  ngnitio a in  gnnaL 

t i.  c.  with  the  Soul,  and  the  Sen te -Organ i— uyi  the  BUfToicmirn. 
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other  ; for  if  they  were  one  and  the  same,  there  would  be  no 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  them  (which  would  be  incompa- 
tible with  the  afore-mentioned  gradual  process).* 

Svira  7 

The  non-apprehension  of  one  thing  ie  due  lo  (the  Mind) 
being  occupied  with  other  things. 

BHA$YA 

The  term  ‘apratyabhijTMna'  here  stands  for  'non-apprehen- 
sion' (and  not  for  non-recognition )•  The  ‘non-apprehension’  of  a 
certain  object  is  explained  on  the  assumption  that  (at  that  time) 
the  Mind  is  occupied  with  some  other  object ; and  thi6  (explana- 
tion) is  possible  only  on  the  presumption  that  the  Emanation  is 
something  different  from  its  Source ; for  if  the  two  were  one 
and  the  same,  there  would  be  no  force  in  any  previous  ‘occupa- 
tion with  other  objects'. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

tlf  the  Mind  were  all-pervading,  its  gradual  contact  with  the 
Sense-organs,  one  by  one, 

Sufra  8 

would  not  be  possible  ; because  there  is  no  movement — 

• The  clear  meaning  of  the  Sutra  and  Bh&iya  ii  ••  translated  ; the 
term  'indriydrthindm'  being  syntactially  construed  with  the  ’grahanam'  of 
the  Sfltra.  The  Bh£fyacandra  however  offers  a different  construction : 
According  to  it,  the  words  of  the  Bhdfya  have  no  syntactical  connection  with 
those  of  the  Sfitra  ; and  the  first  sentence  of  the  Bhdiya  is  to  be  construed 
as — indriyarth&ndm  tdlnilvam  (there  it  diversity  in  the  Sense-organs  and  in 
the  object*  of  perception),  vrttioraimatatca  ndndtvam  (there  it  diveraity 
between  the  substratum  of  the  emanation  and  the  emanations  themselves — 
i.e.  the  contact  and  the  resultant  cognition). 

t This  anticipates  the  argument  that  the  mere  fact  of  die  Mind’s 
contact  with  die  Sense-organs  being  gradual  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  Mind  it  not  all -pervading,  and  yet  it  would  be  possible  to  have  contact 
with  the  Sense -organa,  one  by  one.  The  sense  of  the  refutation  is  that  this  is 
not  possible  the  term  ‘Somyogab’  of  the  BUfya  being  syntactically  con- 
nected with  the  'no’  of  the  Sdtra.  The  gradual  contact  of  a thing  with 
another  thing  pre-suppoaea  movtmtnt — moving  from  one  place  to  the  other— 
on  the  part  of  the  former  ; no  such  movement  ii  poeaible  for  a thing  which 
ie  all-pervading ; occupying  all  point*  in  space,  it  cannot,  and  need 
not,  move  from  one  place  to  another.  Hence  if  Mind  were  all-pervading, 
it  could  not  have  movement ; and  hence  it  could  not  have  gradual  contact 
with  the  Sense-organ*. 
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bhasya 

The  Sense-organs  (before  becoming  operative)  have  to  lie 
got  at  by  the  Internal  Organ ; and  the  movm/t,  necessary  for 
this  getting  at  something,  cannot  be  present  (in  the  Mind,  if 
it  is  all-pervading) ; so  that  graduel  operation  being  impossi- 
ble, there  can  be  no  explanation  for  the  (-well-known)  fact  of 
apprehension  being  non-simaltoneoas  (as  urged  in  Su.  6).  For  the 
non-simultaneity  of  apprehensions  havingibeen  found  impossible, 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  mooemenl  in  the  all -pervading  Mind, 
there  is  no  other  reason  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  (by 
which  it  could  be  accounted  for).  *In  the  case  of  the  Organ  of 
Visiont  though  the  fact  of  near  and  remote  things  (e.  g.  Hand 
snd'.Moon  respectively)  being  seen  st  the  same  time  leads  one  to 
conclude  that  the  Organ  has  no  movement,  yet  the  fact  thit 
it  has  movement  is  inferred  from  the  reason  in  the  shape  of 
the  phenomenon  of  obstruction  of  vision  by  the  interposition  of 
something  else,  between  the  Eye  and  the  Hand  (which  ia  near), 
and  between  the  Eye  and  the  Moon  (which  is  remote).  [There  ia 
however  no  such  reason  or  ground  available  for  the  inferring 
of  movement  in  the  Mind,  in  which  movement  is  found  to  be 
apparently  impossible  by  reason  of  its  all-pervading  character, 
according  to  the  Opponent]. 

All  tbia  dispute  doe6  not  arise  in  regard  to  the  existence  at 
the  Internal  Organ  (Mind) ; nor  in  regard  to  its  eternality ; for 
that  there  is  such  an  Internal  Organ  as  the  Mind,  snd  that  it  ia 
eternal,  are  well-established  facta.t  “In  regard  to  what,  then, 
doea  the  dispute  arise?"  it  arises  in  regard  to  its  all-pervading 
character ; and  this  character. ia  denied  (by  the  SiddhBntin)  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  proof  for  it  [lit.,  it  is  not  found  to  be 
cognised  by  any  instrument  of  right  cognition). 

[The  BhUfya  proceeds  to  show  a further  reason  for  rejecting 
the  view  that  the  Emanations,  Cognitions,  and  their  Source, 
Baddhi,  are  identical] — The  internal  Organ  is  ons,  while  the 
Emanations,  in  the  shape  of  Cognitions,  are  many  ; e.  g.,  oiual 
cognition,  olfactory  cognition,  cognition  q f Coloar,  cognition  of 

• The  Author  cite*  is  eitmple  prr  iatOa.—BhifJ4£ea^ra. 

t The  Nilrlyika  slw  » dm  it*  the  Mind  to  be  ramie  sad  ton  tfwial. 
It  U only  BuddLJ,  CognitiMi.  that  be  bold*  n>  be  trsnweat. 
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OJoar  ; all  this  would  be  impossible  if  the  Emanations  and  their 
source  were  identical. 

From  all  this  we  conclude  that  it  i9  the  (Conscious)  Person 
that  cognises,  and  not  the  Internal  Organ.* * * § 

By  this  fact  (that  it  is  the  Person  that  knows,  and  not  the 
Internal  Organ)!  what  has  been  said  by  the  SAhkhya  in  regard  to 
the  Mind  being ‘occupied  with  other  things’  becomes  refuted; 
because ‘being  occupied  with  other  things’ can  only  mean  appre- 
hending other  things';  and  this  belongs  to  the  Person,  not  to  the 
Internal  Organ  ;§  though  we  do  admit  of  the  Mind  also  being 
‘occupied’,  in  the  sense  that  in  one  case  it  is  in  contact  with  a 
Sense-organ,  while  in  another  it  ia  not  in  such  contact.  (But 
this  does  not  justify  the  view  that  the  apprehending  is  done  by 
Bud4hi,  and  not  by  the  Person.] 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

(The  Opponent,  the  SSnkhya,  says)— “Even  when  the 
‘Emanation’  is  identical  with  it6  Soutce,  it  cannot  be  (reasonably) 
asserted  that  ‘the  Internal  Organ  is  one,  and  its  Emanations 
many’.  Because] 

Sutra  9 

“the  notion  of  its  being  different  (diverse)  is  analogous 
to  the  notion  of  difference  (diversity)  in  regard  to  tie  rock- 
crystal.” 

BHA$YA 

“In  regard  to  the  Emanation  (which,  as  identical  with  the 
Internal  Organ,  ia,  in  reality,  one  only),  there  is  a notion  of  its 

• For  the  SidJJidniin,  who  regards  the  Emanations  it  different  from 
their  source,  it  is  quite  possible  end  reasoneble  thst  things  sre  cognised  by 
the  Soul,  by  the  instruments lity  of  such  instruments  ss  the  Internal  Organ 

end  the  several  Sense-organs — Tilparya. 

t Or  the  fact  tbet  the  Internal  Organ  it  not  all-pervading — according  to 
the  Bh&iyacoadra. 

§ He  alone  can  be  *p re-occupied ’ who  apprehends  things;  and  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  Person,  and  not  the  Internal  Organ,  that  apprehoids,  it  ia 
only  the  person  that  can  be  said  to  be  ‘occupied  by  other  things’.  This 
however  does  not  mean  that  no  kind  of  ‘occupation’  is  possible  for  the 
Internal  Oigan ; ‘occupation’  in  the  sense  of  being  in  contact  with  the 
Sense-organs,  isquite  possible  for  the  Internal  Organ  ; it  it  only  ‘occupation’ 
in  the  sense  of  ‘apprehending  things'  that  cannot  belong  10  it. 
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being  ra any  (diverse),  by  reason  of  its  being  associated,  or  in 
contact,  with  diverse  objects  just  in  the  same  manner  as,  in 
regard  to  the  rock-crystal,  which  is  in  eontact  with  other  (colour- 
ed) substances,  there  is  the  notion  of  its  being  different  (from  the 
pure  white  rock-crystal), — when  the  crystal  is  spoken  of  as  being 
'blue'  or  ‘red’  (as  distinguished  from  the  white  crystal).”* 

[The  Bhn$ya  answers  the  above  view  of  the  — We 

cannot  accept  the  above,  as  there  is  no  reason  in  support  of  <7-t  What 
the  Opponent  means  is  that — " the  notion  of  diversity  in  regard 
to  Cognitions  is  only  figurative,  unreal,  being  like  the  notion  of 
diversity  in  regard  to  the  rock-crystal  ; and  it  is  not  real,  as  is 
the  notion  of  diversity  in  regard  to  Odour,  Taste,  etc."  ; — but  in 
support  of  this  theory  there  is  no  reason  adduced  [what  is  stated 
in  Su.  9 being  only  an  Example]  ; and  in  the  absence  of  valid 
reasons,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  right.  " But  the  absence  of 
reasons  is  equal.”§  Ceruinly  not ; for  as  a matter  of  fact,  in 
the  case  of  Cognition:  it  is  aciaally  foand  that  they  oppear  and  die- 

* The  phrase  'vi^ayd1aTopadhime•,  st  the  end  of  the  paragraph  i*  to  be 
coo  Unled  with  ‘AdadlcdMirndM^'  of  the  second  line  ; the  construction  being 
— iitlotlfastwl  fa Ohm i no.,  qui^Mii'tunfttl 

The  tense  of  the  PQrvspakta  it  thus  explained  by  the  Tdtparya : — “It 
is  true  that  Emanations  appear  as  many ; but  tbit  appearand-  is  a mistaken 
one  ; for  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Ems nations,  which  are  not  different  from 
the  Internal  Organ,  to  be  many  in  reality.  The  fact  of  the  matter  ia  that, 
just  aa  in  the  ate  of  the  Rock-crystal,  which  is  one  and  of  one  uniforn 
oolour,  notions  of  diversity  appar  by  rrnon  of  its  amtact  with  several 
coloured  things,  and  this  notion  of  diversity  ia  purely  adventitious,— in  the 
■ih  manner  when  the  pure  whim  Internal  Organ  becomes  associated, 
through  the  Swtse -organs,  with  diverse  things,  it  takes  (be  form  of  the 
Cognitions  or  ‘B  mini  tram,'  and  hence  appears  aa  diverse  and  many,’’ 

t This  ia  found  at  Stioa  in  Puri  SO.  Ms.,  in  SO  Ira  Ms.  D,  alto  in 
Nyiyis  Qiravt  car  a p a ; the  BhAfjacardra  end  Vilranitha  alto  treat  It  as 
SOtrs.  But  it  it  not  found  in  the  NyOyorCfi ri bo ndhat  and  both  die  Vdniia 
and  the  Tdtparya  take  it  as  pen  of  the  Bhifya.  Vardhamlna  says  that  tome 
people  call  it  'SiddhlntB-SOtra',  and  adds  that  the  Tdtparya  calls  It 
'BUjyaio',  because  the  'bkOfya'  it  nothing  more  than  to  explanation  and 

expansion  of  the  'SOtrs’. 

I " Just  aJ  we  make  the  simple  assertion,— that  the  notion  of  diversity 
la  figurative — without  adducing  any  reasons, — so  do  you  alto  measly  mkt 
Aa  assertion  that  the  notion  of  diversity  ie  real,  without  adducing  any. 
ra  ms.  So  that  both  of  us  ore  optm  to  the  tome  ctwiga." 
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appear  one  a/ter  fjie  other  [and  not  all  together  ; — and  this  is 
a clear  reason  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  they  are  really 
many,  not  one].  That  is,  it  is  found  as  a matter  of  fact  that  in 
connection  with  the  Object  of  Perception,  Cognitions  appear  and 
disappear,  one  after  the  other  (at  different  points  of  time) ; and 
from  this  it  follows  that  the  notion  of  diversity  in  regard  to 
Cognitions  is  real,  just  as  it  is  in  regard  to  Odour,  etc. 

Section  (2) 

(Sufraj  10-17) 

Examination  of  the  Theory  that  Things  of  the  World  are 
in  Perpetual  flax  undergoing  destruction  eoery  moment. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Under  Sfl.  9,  the  Sopkhya  has  asserted  that — "The  notion 
of  diversity  in  regard  to  the  Emanation  is  analogous  to  the 
notion  of  diversity  in  regard  to  the  rock-crystal1’;— being  unable 
to  admit  this,  the  Nihilist  ( who  holds  that  things  of  the  world 
are  in  a perpetual  flux,  undergoing  destruction  every  moment  ) 
argues  as  follows::* — 

* Having  thus  refuted  the  Sidkhya  doctrine  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Nydya,  the  Author,  with  • view  to  point  out  the  defect*  in  that  doctrine 
pointed  out  by  the  Bauddha  philosophers,  proceed*  fine,  to  ctpound  the 
doctrine  of  the  Beuddhe*. — Titparya. 

Though  the  main  subject. matter  of  thia  section— the  demolition  of  the 
Nihilistic  philosophy,— is  of  u*c  in  all  philotophial  system*,  yet  in  the 
pretent  context,  it  hae  been  introduced  with  a view  to  the  proving  of  the 
Soul’*  existence  : it  it  only  when  the  continued  existence  of  thing*  hi*  been 
established  th*t  there  can  be  any  force  in  the  erguments,  bated  upon  Re- 
cognition, that  have  been  put  forward  under  SO.  3. 1.  1,  el  uq. ; and  it  i* 
only  when  the  difference  between  qualities  and  thing*  possessed  of  qualitiei 
hie  been  established  that  we  an  prove  the  existence  of  the  Soul,  e*  the 
necessary  substratum  of  such  well-known  qualities  it  Detire  end  the  rest— 
PeriJuddhi. 

Some  people  have  held  that  thia  i*  only  a part,  and  continuation,  of  the 
foregoing  section : and  should  not  be  treated  at  a separate  section  ; specially 
because  the  Bhity*  at  the  end  of  the  present  section  conclude*  with  the 
words — 'Thu*  it  is  proved  that  Buddhi  it  not-etemt)’,  from  which  it  is  cleai 
that  the  Bhtoya  takes  the  whole  at  one  section  dealing  with  the  noe-tunulity 
cf  Buddhi.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  die  subject- metier  of  the 
present  section  is  totally  different ; the  Bhlsye  conclusion  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  subject  of  the  present  section  htt  been  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  non-ettrnnlity  of  Buddhi.— V ardhamaua. 
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StUra  10 

[ The  Nihilist  jays  ) — '‘In  ihe  Rock-crystal  alio,  there  are 
produced  fresh  rock-crystals  one  after  the  other-,  since  all 
individual  things  are  momentary ; hence  what  haa  been 
stated  (in  SQ.  9)  is  without  reason. *’ 

BHA5YA 

“The  proposition  (stated  in  Su-  9)  that — 'in  the  case  of  the 
Rock-crystal,  the  notion  of  diversity  is  due  to  the  diversity  of 
its  associates,  the  Rock-crystal  remaining  one  and  the  same 
during  the  whole  time” — is  without  any  reason  in  its  support ; — 
‘Why  ?' — because  in  the  Rock-crystal  also  there  are  produced  fresh 
rock-crystals  one  ofttr  the  other  ; that  is  to  say,  in  what  is  regarded 
as  the  Rock-crystal,  several  rock-crystals  appear  and  several 
disappear  (during  the  time) ; — 'How  is  that  ? ' — Since  all  indioidaal 
f flings  are  momentary ; the  'moment'  is  sn  extremely  small  point 
of  time ; and  things  whose  existence  lasts  only  for  that  time 
are  called  ’momentary'.  ‘How  do  you  know  that  individual  things 
are  momentary  ?'  We  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Body  and  such  things  we  find  a continuous  series  of 
growth  and  decay ; in  the  Body  the  essence  of  food  tsken, 
brought  ebout  by  the  process  of  digestion,  grows  into  blood 
snd  the  other  constituents  of  the  body  ; and  this  growth  and 
consequent  decay  goes  on  continuously  ; and  by  'growth'  there 
is  production  or  birth  of  the  individual  ihinga,  and  by  'decay' 
there  is  destruction.*  It  is  in  this  fashion  that,  by  a process 
of  modification  of  its  conatituent  elements,  there  comes  about, 
in  the  Body,  in  due  courae  of  time,  a growth  or  development. 
And  what  is  found  in  the  case  of  one  individual  thing,  (in  the 
shape  of  the  Body)  should  be  understood  to  apply  to  every 
individual  thing. ”t 

* We  have  adopted  sod  Iran  tilled  the  reading  ai  in  the  Vis.  teat 
In  place  of  ifaifaWRn  etc.  however,  the  two  Puri  Mu.  and  the  Bhdfya- 
tamJre  read  Mftfiviem  etc.  By  thii  reeding  the  paliage  shwild  be  trans- 
lated thus  : ‘In  the  ate  of  the  Bodv  Sre  find  that  there  ia  pc  hi,  ripening, 
which  ie  a form  Of  destruction  ; and  there  is  continuous  growth  and  demy 
of  the  food-essence,  which  become i destroyed  snd  tiwn  turns  into  blood  ml*. 

t The  Nihilistic  position  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  Tdsper7a-’'AS1  dat 
exists  most  be  momentary,— ia  the  Body  ; — snd  tha  Rock  -crystal  also,  bacat 
smoothing  that  exists,  most  be  momentary.  In  the  osa  of  lha  Body  wo  fed 
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5tUra  11 

[The  NaiySyika’s  answer  to  the  above  Baaddha  armament] — 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  reason  in  support  of  the  universal 
proposition, — we  can  admit  of  it  only  in  accordance  with  onr 
experience. 

BHASYA 

It  is  not  universally  true  that  'in  all  individual  things  there 
is  a continuous  series  of  growth  and  decay,  just  as  there  is  in 
the  Body'; — why  ? because  there  is  no  reason  or  proof  in  sapport  of 
such  a universal  proposition  ; that  i6,  such  a universal  proposition 
is  not  supported  either  by  Perception  or  by  Inference.  Hence 
we  can  admit  of  it  only  in  accordance  with  oar  experience  ; that  is, 
in  cases  where  we  actualty  perceive  such  continuous  series  of 
growth  and  decay,  there,  by  reason  of  our  actually  seeing  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  several  individual  entities,  one 
after  the  other,  we  admit  of  such  a series  of  growth  and  decay  ; 
e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  Body  and  such  other  things ; where,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  perceive  any  such  series,  there  we 
deny  it ; e.g.,  in  the  case  of  such  things  as  the  9tone  and  the  like. 
In  the  case  of  the  Rock-crystal,  we  do  not  perceive  any  such 
series  of  growth  and  decay.  Hence  it  is  not  right  to  assert  that 
“in  the  Rock-crystal,  there  are  produced  fresh  rock-crystals,  one 
after  the  other”  (Su.  10) ; for  such  an  assertion  (attributing 
growth  and  decay  to  all  things  on  the  ground  of  the  Body  being 
subject  to  growth  and  decay)  would  be  similar  to  the  attributing 
of  the  bitter  taste  to  all  things  on  the  ground  of  the  Arka 
(a  poisonous  plant)  being  bitter  I 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Some  people  hold  that — “Every  object  consists  of  a series  of 
entities,  each  entity  being  entirely  destroyed  and  succeeded 

that  it  undergoes  growth  end  decay,  in  course  of  time  becoming  fat  and 
lean ; from  which  we  infer  that  it  is  undergoing  minute  changes  every 
moment ; end  these  changes  constitute  to  many  ‘destructions'.  Even  though 
such  growth  and  decay  are  not  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Rock-crystal  and 
such  things,  yet  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  there  must  be  such  in  these 
also,  because  they  are  sntititt,  like  tbe  Body.”  So  that  the  notion  of  diver- 
aity  in  the  case  of  the  Rock-crystal  is  not  mistaken  ; there  are  really  diverse 
crystals,  appearing  one  after  the  other ; though  the  Crystal  apparently 
remains  the  same. 
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by  an  entirety  different  entity,  without  any  trace  of  the  former, 
— and  each  of  these  entities  has  but  a momentary  existence 
but  this  view 

Sfl/ra  12 

can  not  be  accepted ; because  tbe  cause  of  production 
and  of  destruction  (when  present)  are  perceived. 

BHASYA 

The  augmentation  of  component  particles  is  perceived  to  be  the 
‘ cause  of  production  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  i4nf-Ai7f 
and  such  other  things  ; and  the  disruption  of  component  particles 
is  perceived  to  be  the  ‘cause  of  destruction  in  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  the  Jar  and  such  other  things.  But  when  a philoso- 
pher holds  that  a thing  is  destroyed,  without  losing  any  of  its 
component  particles,  or  that  a thing  is  produced,  without  having 
its  component  particles  augmented, — there  can  not  be  perceived 
any  cause,  either  of  the  ‘total  destruction’  or  of  the  ‘production’ 
of  an  entirely  new  thing.* 

Sotra  13 

[The  Nihilist  says-] 

“ Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  milk,  and  the 
production  of  curd,  tbe  causo  is  not  perceived  [and  is  yet 
admitted],*^o  would  it  be  in  the  case  of  the  m balances  in 
question." 

BHA5YA 

" [When  milk  is  turned  into  curd]  though  we  do  not  perceive 
the  cause  either  of  the  destruction  of  the  milk,  or  of  the  produc- 
tion of  tbe  curd,  yet  the  existence  of  such  cause  is  admitted  ; — 
similarly  in  the  case  of  the  Rock-crystal,  the  existence  of  the 
cause  of  destruction,  as  also  of  the  production,  of  several  indivi- 
dual entities  should  be  admitted.” 

Sn/ra  14 

[TAe  SiddhOntin  answers — ] 

lnaamucb  as  there  is  actual  apprehension  through 
indicatives,  there  is  no  non -perception  (in  the  case  of  milk 
and  curd). 

* The  Vlitiks  explains  the  srgumml  soinawlat  difieraulf. 
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BHASYA 

As  s matter  of  fact,  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Milk  is 
actually  apprehended, — being  indicated  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Milk ; similarly  the  cause  of  the  production  of  Curd  is  also 
apprehended, — being  indicated  by  the  production  of  the  Curd  ; 
so  that  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  “non-perception”  (of  the  9aid 
causes).*  Contrary  to  this  is  the  ease  of  such  substances  as  the 
Rock-crystal  and  the  like;  for  in  the  case  of  these,  there  is  no- 
thing to  indicate  the  production  of  several  individual  entities 
(in  the  same  object);  which  leads  u6  to  conclude  that  there  is  no 
such  production  (of  several  entities  in  a piece  of  Rock-crystal). 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

To  what  the  Bauddha  Nihilist  ha6  urged  in  Su.  13,  some  one 
(the  Ssnkhya)  has  offered  the  following  answer. — 

Sutra  15 

"Of  the  milk  there  is  no  destruction  (when  it  turns  into 
curd)  ; for  what  happens  is  either  transformation  or  mani- 
festation of  new  qualities. ”t 

BHASYA 

"Of  the  milk  there  is  transformation , not  destruction,'' — 6ays 
one  (the  SUnhhya) — “and  there  is  transformation  when  the 
substance  remaining  constant,  its  former  character  (e.g.  that  of 

“ That  there  it  destruction  of  the  Milk  it  inferred  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Curd  in  the  milk- particle* ; the  inference  being— 'In  the  milk- 
particle*  there  ha*  been  destruction  qf  Milk,  becaute  there  have  appeared  in 
them  particlea  of  a tubtianeu  other  than,  not  compatible  with.  Milk,  and  the 
destruction  of  Milk  being  thua  cognised,  inasmuch  a*  the  tajd  destruciitn  ia  an 
effect,  it  must  have  a cause  ; to  that  the  cause  destruction  ia  i rid  i a ted  by, 
hat  for  ita  indicative,  the  destruction.  The  indicative  of  the  production  of 
Curd  conai*te  in  the  actual  perception  cf  the  Curd  ; and  when  the  production 
ia  thut  cogniaed,  inasmuch  aa  it  ia  an  effect,  it  muit  have  a cauae;  io  that 
the  'sum  of  the  production  of  Cutd‘  it  indicated  by  it*  production.  And 
it  ia  not  true  that  "die  cauae  of  the  deitruction  of  Milk  and  that  of  produc- 
tion of  Curd  are  not  perceived"  (a*  urged  by  the  Opponent  in  SO.  13). 
—Bh&syaeandra . 

+ The  tranalation  of  the  Sutra  ia  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bfid/ya,  the  Vdrtiko  and  the  BhAfyocandra . According  to  Visvanftha 
it  should  n)n  thus— 'What  happens  is  only  transformation,  tchich  consists  in  the 
manifestation  of  n etc  qualities.’ 
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'milk’)  is  destroyed  and  a new  character  (e.g.  that  of  ‘curd’)  is 
produced.” 

Another  philosopher  (the  Neo  SSnkhya)  says  that  "there  is 
manifestation  of  new  qualities ; i.e.  the  substance  remaining 
constant,  its  former  qualities  disappear  and  new  ones  appear."* 

Both  these  views  appear  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  answer  to  both  the  views  (put  forward  in  Su.  15)  is  as 
follows 

SlUro  16 

[SiddhOnla] — When  wo  perceive  a new  Substance  being 
produced  through  a fresh  reconstitution,  we  infer  from  this 
the  cessation  (destruction)  of  the  previous  substance. 

BHASYA 

When  wc  see  that  a new  Substance,  in  the  shape  of  Curd,  js 
produced  through  a fresh  re-constitution  or  re-organisation  of  the 
component  particles,— this ‘re-constitution’  being  in  the  form  0f 
CMjjo/afion.t — we  infer  from  thi9  that  the  previous  subtsnee, 
Milk,  hss  been  ‘destroyed’  through  the  disruption  of  its  compon- 
ent particles  ; just  as  when  we  see  the  new  substance — Saucer — 
being  produced  out  of  a fresh  rc-arrangement  of  the  component 
particles  of  the  Clay-lump,  it  it  inferred  that  the  Clay-lump  has 
been  ‘destroyed’  through  the  disruption  of  its  component  parti- 
cles. And  the  conatitutional  contiguity  between  Milk  and  Curd 
is  similar  to  that  between  Clay  and  things  made  of  Clay ; [that 
is,  the  component  particles  of  the  Milk  continue  to  subsist  in  the 
Curd,  just  as  those  of  Clay  do  in  the  thing  made  of  Cloy] ; if 
there  were  a complete  destruction  of  the  Milk  (along  with  its 
component  particles, — if  it  were  completely  burnt  to  ashes,  for 
instance), — the  production  of  the  new  eutatance  (Card)  would 

* The  new  quel  It  in  alto  are  not  produced,  m the  huh  that  they  com* 
into  erittonce  for  the  fine  time  ; for  according  u>  the  SlAhhya,  the  qualities 
were  there  all  along  ; but  only  in  a latent  form  ; and  they  only  become 
maw&nud ; end  when  they  are  regarded  aa  having  bees  detfrOyed,  they  Only 
dimppear  from  view,  they  are  not  lotL 

t When  the  former  cnntcitutioa  or  arrangement  of  the  component 
paiticUa  of  the  former  aubwirws— Milk— ii  upwe,  and  a freab  arrangement 
— amdocive  to  the  new  aubttenoe — ia  tet  in,  we  have  what  la  tollnd  'nmmie. 
Aatam  '—Bhdfycaadra. 
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never  be  possible, — there  being  no  connection  possible  (between 
this  production  and  any  existing  substance). 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA?YA 

Even  admitting  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  that  there  is  des- 
truction of  Milk  and  production  of  Curd  without  any  cause,  we 
point  out  the  following  objections  against  the  theory  (of  the 
Nihilist) 

SWrt?  17 

Inasmuch  as  in  some  cases  the  cause  of  destruction  is 
perceived,  while  in  some  it  is  not  perceived, — what  is  stated 
(as  the  premiss)  is  not  universally  true* 

bha$ya 

It  is  not  universally  true  that — 'there  is  destruction  and 
production  of  individual  rock-crystals,  just  ss  there  is  of  Milk 
and  Curd”  ; — "Why?" — Because  there  is  no  reason  (in  support 
of  such  a universal  proposition)  ; that  is,  there  is  no  ground  for 
asserting  that  "the  case  of  the  individual  entities  in  the  Rock- 
crystal  is  analogous  to  that  of  Milk  and  Curd,  where  destruction 
and  production  are  without  cause, — and  it  is  not  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Jar,  where  there  is  destruction  when  the  cause  of  destruc- 
tion is  present,  so  that  there  is  no  destruction  and  production 
of  individual  entities  in  the  Rock-crystal  simply  because  the 
causes  of  such  destruction  and  production  are  not  present."! 

Further,  the  statement  of  the  Example  is  baseless : If 
'destruction  and  production'  were  ever  actually  perceived  in  the 
caae  of  such  things  as  the  Rock-crystal  and  the  like,  then  alone 
could  there  be  any  basis  for  the  statement  of  the  Example — 
“Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  Milk  and  the  pro- 
duction of  Curd,  the  cause  is  not  perceived”  (Sii.  13) ; — as  a 
matter  of  fact  however  ‘destruction  and  production’  are  not 

• VisvanAtha  reads  the  SQtra  limply  as  Ri  w ityi  I . But 

everywhere  else — in  the  Ny&y  astir  avivar  ana,  NySyarieimbamdhe,  the  SOtra- 
Ms.  D.  and  in  Puri  SB.  Ms. — we  find  it  as  printed  in  the  Viz.  Text. 

t The  reading  of  the  last  part  of  this  passage  is  confused  ; by  s com- 
parison of  the  readings  in  several  manuscripts,  the  right  reading  appears 
to  be — R-mi  'a<HRwiK“isn<ti^i«Rt:  fa»tRil- 

t'rOi+u'npnnQ.Hisi'ildi-C'iiflR  sfcr  i 
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perceived  (in  things  like  the  Rock-crystal) ; — hence  the  state- 
ment of  the  Example  is  entirely  baseless  * 

Then  again,  when  you  admit  the  'destruction  and  pro- 
duction’ of  the  Rock-crystal,  you  tacitly  admit  also  the  cause 
of  these  [since,  being  effects,  they  mu6t  have  a cause] ; so  that 
your  denial  (of  the  cause)  is  not  right.  That  is  to  say,  you 
esnnot  but  admit  the  force  of  the  Example  (of  the  Jar)  in  the 
assertion— ‘the  destruction  and  production  of  the  Rock-crystal, 
etc.,  like  those  of  the  Jar,  cannot  be  without  cause’;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  its  force  cannot  be  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
force  of  the  Example  cited  by  you — in  the  assertion  “the  destruc- 
tion and  production  of  the  Rock-cry6tal,  like  those  of  Milk  and 
and  Curd,  are  without  cause” — can  be  easily  denied  ; for  the 
simple  reason  that  (in  alt  cases)  ‘destruction  and  production* 
are  actually  found  to  proceed  from  causes  ; so  that  when  we  aee 
'destruction  and  production’  io  the  case  of  Milk  and  Curd,  we 
infer  the  presence  of  a cause  ; as  the  Effect  is  a sure  indicative 
of  the  Cause. 

From  all  that  has  gone  before  (in  this  section  and  the  last) 
it  follows  that  Buddhi  or  Apprehension  is  nof  eternal. 

Section  3 
Sutras  18—41 

BaJdhi  is  a quality  of  the  Seal. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question — From  among 
the  Soul,  the  Senae-organs,  and  the  Objects  of  Cognition,  of 
which  one  ia  Buddhi  the  quality  ?t  Though  this  fact  is  well 

* A correct  example  ia  that  which  it  found  to  be  timiler  to  the  thinj 
in  question ; in  the  pretent  intrance  ‘dettruction  end  production  of  lerml 
entities  in  the  Rock -crystal'  it  the  thing  in  question,  under  ditpute ; to  that 
the  Example,  to  be  correct,  should  be  one  that  retcmblet  the  teid  'dettruc- 
tion and  production';  thit  reicmbltnce  could  be  known  to  ut  only  if  we 
had  ever  perceived  such  'destruction  and  production  in  the  Rock-cryttil'. 
[Until  we  have  perceived  a thing,  we  cannot  recognite  it*  retemblance  to 
anything.]  Ac  a matter  of  fact,  however,  no  auch  'production  and  dettne- 
tion  in  the  Rock-cry  awl'  it  ever  perceived  : Hence  the  exemple  cannot  be 
t correct  one. — TStparya. 

t It  it  only  after  the  cteraality  of  Buddhi  hat  been  refuted  that  there 
it  any  likelihood  of  ita  being  a quality  of  the  Soul.  Hence  it  ii  the  latter 
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known,  yet  it  is  introduced  with  a view  to  carry  on  further  in. 
vestigations  on  the  subject.  The  doubt  as  regards  Apprehension 
(being  the  quality  of  the  Soul  or  of  some  other  Substance)  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  found  to  arise  from  the  contact  (of  several 
things,  Soul,  Mind,  Sense-organ  and  Object),  and  people  fail 
to  detect  any  peculiarity  in  any  one  of  these  (by  virtue  of  which 
the  quality  of  Apprehension  could  be  attributed  to  that  one 
exclusively). 

So/ra  18 

Apprehension  ( Buddhi’s)  cannot  subsist  in  the  Sense- 
organ,  or  in  the  Object, — since  it  continues  to  exist  also  when 
these  two  have  been  destroyed. 

BHASYA 

Apprehension  or  Cognition  cannot  be  a quality  of  either 
the  Sense-organ  or  the  Object,  because  even  when  these  have 
ceased  to  exit,  Apprehension  continues  to  exist.  For  instance, 
even  after  the  object  (seen)  and  the  Sense-organ  (the  Eye)  have 
been  destroyed  we  have  the  Cognition  in  the  form  ‘I  have  seen’. 
On  the  other  hand,  after  the  Cogniscr  (the  Soul)  has  been  des- 
troyed, there  can  be  no  Cognition  at  all.  As  a matter  of  fact, 

subject  that  it  introduced  now.  Tbc  purpose  of  this  enquiry  also  consists 
in  the  proving  of  the  Soul  tn  entity  spart  from  the  Body  etc.  Under  So, 
3.  1-1  «J.  r«{.  we  hive  proved  the  existence  of  the  Soul,  on  the  strength  of 
Apprehension  through  Recognition  ; end  now  we  ere  going  to  establish  it  on 
the  strength  of  Apprehension  as  its  quality. — PartftuUhi. 

VardhnmAna  adds  the  following: — The  oonneoion  of  the  present 
Section  with  the  immediately  preceding  section  on  the  momentary  character 
of  things  liea  in  this  that  if  all  things  are  momentary,  there  an  be  no  sudi 
thing  aa  the  ‘constituent’  cause  of  things ; to  that  there  would  be  no  possi- 
bility of  Apprehension  subsisting,  aa  quality,  in  the  Soul.  Hence  before 
taking  up  this  latter  question,  we  have  had  tn  dispose  of  the  former  theory 

Even  though  the  fact  of  Apprehension  being  a quality  of  the  Soul  bat 

already  beat  put  forward  under  SO.  3-1-14,  yet  there  ia  this  difference  that 
under  that  Sutra  we  have  proved  the  existence  of  the  Soul,  as  the  substratum 
of  Apprehension  as  a quality;  while  now  we  are  going  to  prove  die  existence 
of  Apprehension  itself  es  a quality  of  the  Soul.  Some  people  think  that  the 
present  section  serves  the  purpose  of  adding  fresh  reasonings  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  already  established  before,  and  thus  strengthening  the  pupil’s 
convictions.  The  Titparyo,  for  instance,  remarks  that  the  present  section 
carries  on  further  investigation  into  a matter  already  discussed  before. 
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there  are  two  kinds  of  Cognition  : there  is  one  kind  of  Cognition 
which  proceeds  from  the  contact  of  the  Sense-organ  and  the 
Object  (e.g.  the  ordinary  perceptional  cognitions),  and  which 
ceases  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Sense-organ  and  the  Object ; 
and  there  is  the  other  kind  of  Cognition  which  proceeds  from 
the  Contact  of  the  Mind  and  the  Soul ; and  it  is  only  natural 
that  these  latter  should  persist  (even  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
Sense-organ  and  the  Object).  To  this  latter  class  belongs  the 
recollection  in  the  form  T have  seen’,  which  pertains  to  things 
seen  before  ; and  when  the  Cogniser  has  been  destroyed,  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  previous  perception  to  be  recollected  ; for 
a thing  that  has  been  perceived  by  one  cannot  be  recollected  by 
another.  Even  if  the  existence  of  Soul  be  not  admitted,  and 
the  Mind  be  regarded  as  the  Coiniser, — it  would  not  be  possible 
to  prove  that  either  the  Sense-organ  or  the  Object  is  the  Cogniser. 

“Well  then,  Cognition  may  be  a quality  of  the  Mind.” 

{ The  answer  to  this  is  given  in  the  next  $Wra.  ] 

Sura  19 

Apprehension  cannot  be  the  quality  of  the  Mind,  (a) 
whose  existence  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  things  is  not  simultaneous — [or  (i),  became  the 
apprehension  of  things  is  not  simultaneous]— [(e)  and  also 
because  the  simultaneous  cognition  of  things  actually  appear- 
ing in  Mystics  would  be  inexplicable  if  Cognition  belonged  to 
the  Mind.]* 

BHA$YA 

(A)  The  fact  that  the  Apprehension  of  things  is  not  simul- 
taneous is  indicative  of  the  existence  of  the  Internal  Organ 
(Mind)  (as  explained  in  SO.  1-1-16];  and  the  Internal  Organ 
(or  Mind),  having  ita  existence  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
apprehension  of  things  is  not  simultaneous,— A ^prehension  or 
Cognition  cannot  be  a quality  of  that  Mind. 

“Of  what  then  is  it  a quality 

• Two  explanations  of  the  term  are  possible;  both  of 

which  have  been  incorporated  io  the  translation  as  (o)  and  (*).  Tbs 
ooDSSruea  the  ^ in  the  Stars  aa  implying  s further  ration,  which  we  pist  in 
SS  (r).  The  BMtya  notices  only  (a)  and  (i). 
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It  ie  a quality  of  the  Cognitive  Agent,  as  it  is  he  who  is  the 
controller  * 

As  a matter  of  fact,  controller  is  the  eogniser,  and  that  which 
is  controlled  is  the  instrument.  So  that  if  the  Mind  baa  Appre- 
hension for  its  quality,  it  would  cease  to  be  an  instrument.  And 
from  the  fact  that  the  apprehension  of  Odour  etc.,  belongs  to 
that  Cognitive  Agent  who  is  equipped  with  such  instruments 
as  the  Olfactory  Organ  and  the  like,  we  infer  the  apprehension 
of  pleasure  etc.,  ss  also  Re-collection,  which  belongs  to  that 
Cognitive  Agent  who  is  equipped  with  the  instrument  in  the 
shape  of  the  Internal  Organ  (Mind).  Under  the  circumstances, 
if  it  be  held  that  that  of  which  Apprehension  is  a quality  is  the 
Mind, — to  which  we  give  the  name  ‘Soul’ — while  that  which  is 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  pleasure  ttc.,  is  the  Internal 
Organ— to  which  we  give  the  name  ‘Mind’;  then  there  is  a mere 
difference  of  nomenclature  (between  us) ; and  the  fact  remains 
the  same  [ that  there  are  two  distinct  entities— one  of  which 
Apprehension  is  a quality  and  the  other  which  is  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  pleasure  etc.]  according  to  both  of  us. 

(B)  The  particle  ‘ca’  in  the  Sutra  may  be  interpreted  as 
implying  the  further  reasoning  that  the  Yogi's  simultaneous  Cogni- 
tion of  tilings  woald  be  impossible  ; that  is  to  say,  when  the  Yogi 
has  attained  the  culminating  point  of  his  practices  he  becomes 
endowed  with  eiceptional  faculties  of  perception,  'and  having 
crested  for  himself  several  bodies  endowed  with  distinct  sets 
of  organs,  he  apprehends  several  cognitions  simultaneously  in 
those  bodies  ; — such  a phenomenon  could  be  possible  if  there 
were  a single  Cognising  Agent  permeating  all  those  bodies ; it 
could  not  be  possible  if  the  cognitions  belonged  to  the  Mind, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  Mind  is  atomic  (and  as  6uch  could  not 
be  present  in  several  bodies  at  one  and  the  same  time).  If 
(with  a view  to  escape  from  this  difficulty)  Mind  be  held  to  be 

• Though  the  sentence  1»  generally  regarded  as  Store,  it 

should  be  treated  as  Bhdfya. — Pariiuddhi. 

One  who  is  independent,  and  operates  by  himself,  is  die  Cogrurr ; 
while  that  which  is  operated  upon,  controlled  by  another,  is  the  ustmawwl ; 
the  intelligence  necessary  for  the  carrying  ob  of  ectivities  and  of  operating 
' *'-M«  Ivarinv  upon  it,  belongs  to  the  Agent.— Talparya. 
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all-pervading  (not  atomic),  even  so  this  could  not  be  accepted  as 
a valid  argument  against  Apprehension  being  a quality  of  the 
Soul.  For  if  MiDd  were  all-pervading,  then,  since  it  is  the  internal 
Organ  (of  Cognition),  (and  is  all-pervading),  it  could  be  in 
contact  with  all  the  sense-organs  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  thus  bring  about  several  Cognitions  at  one  and  the  same  time 
(even  in  the  case  of  ordinary  persons)  (which  is  an  impossibility). 

Snira  20 

[Objection]— “What  has  been  urged  applies  equally  Lo 
the  cose  of  Apprehension  being  a Quality  of  the  Soul.” 

BHA?YA 

" The  Soul,  being  all-pervading,  would  be  in  contact  with  all 
the  Sense-organs  at  one  and  the  same  time  ; so  that  there  would 
be  a possibility  of  several  Cognitions  appearing  simultaneously.’' 
Sutra  21 

[ Answer].— The  said  (simultaneous)  appearance  of 
Cognitions  is  not  possible  ; because  the  contact  of  the  Mind 
with  (all)  the  Sense-organs  is  not  possible. 

BHASYA 

In  the  cognition  of  Odour,  etc.,  the  contact  of  the  Sense- 
organs  with  the  Mind  is  ss  much  a necessary  cause  as  the 
contact  of  the  Senae-organG  with  the  objcctB  ; and  inasmuch  as 
the  Mind  is  atomic,  it  is  not  possible  for  its  contact  with  all  the 
Sense-organs  to  appear  at  one  snd  the  same  time.  And  by 
reason  of  the  non-simultaneity  of  this  contact  (of  the  Mind),  it 
iB  not  possible  for  several  cognitions  to  appear  simultaneously, 
even  though  they  are  the  qualities  of  the  (all-pervading)  Soul. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

If  it  be  held  that—"  The  Cognition  of  Odour  etc.,  proceeds 
from  the  contact  among  Soul,  Sense-organ  and  Object  only,  and 
the  contact  of  Mind  is  not  essential  ; [so  that  even  though  the 
contact  of  the  Mind  and  the  Sense-organ  may  be  absent,  tfut 
will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Cognitions  appearing  aimultaneoialy; 
hence  there  is  no  force  in  the  answer  given  in  SO.  21,]”— then 


our  answer  is — 
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Sutra  22 

This  can  not  be  right ; for  no  proof  is  adduced  in  support 
of  such  origin  (of  Cognitions,  without  contact  of  Mind).* 
BHA§YA 

When  you  make  the  assertion  that — “ The  Cognition  of 
Odour  etc.,  proceeds  from  contact  among  Soul,  Sense-organ  and 
Object  only", — you  do  not  adduce  any  proof  in  support  of  such 
origin, — on  the  strength  whereof  we  could  accept  it-t 
Suira  23 

[ Objection  ] — "Further , if  Apprehension  subsists  (in  the 
Soul),  then  it  should  have  to  be  regarded  as  eternal ; since 
we  do  not  perceive  any  cause  for  its  destruction." 

BHA5YA 

“ What  is  urged  in  this  Sutra  is  meant  to  be  taken  along  w|th 
what  has  been  said  under  SO.  20-  [This  is  the  sense  of  the 
particle  ea.] 

“There  are  two  kinds  of  causes  whereby  qualities  are 
destroyed  : (1)  the  destruction  of  the  substance  in  which  the 
quality  subsists,  and  (2)  the  appearance  of  a contrary  quality. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Soul  (which  is  the  substance  in  which  Appre- 
hension subsists)  is  eternal,  the  former  cause  of  destruction  is 
not  possible  (in  the  destruction  of  Apprehension).  Then,  as  for 
a quality  contrary  to  Apprehension  (whose  appearance  would  put 
an  end  to  the  Apprehension),  we  do  not  find  any  such  quality 
(appearing  in  the  Soul).  So  that,  if  Apprehension  is  the  quality 
of  Soul,  it  must  have  to  be  regarded  as  eternal." 

Suira  24 

[Answer]— Inaamncb  as  Apprehension  is  ( universally  ) 
recognised  as  non -eternal,  its  destruction  proceeds  from 
another  apprehension;  just  like  Sound. 

• 'KSrana'  wands  for  'pramdna',  proofs,  says  the  BhSfyacandra, 
What  the  Opponent  says  in  SO.  21  is  ■ mere  assertion  and  since  no  proofs 
have  been  adduced  in  support  thereof  it  cannot  be  accepted. 

t VitvanStha  takes  this  Sfltrt  alto  as  coming  from  the  Purvapakjin  and 
meaning  as  follows : — “Inasmuch  as  the  Siddhlntin  cannot  point  out  the 
cause  of  Cognition,  Cognition  cannot  belong  to  the  Soul.  He  annot  point 
to  Mind-Soul'Contect  as  the  cause  ; for  if  this  were  so,  then  Cognition 
should  never  cease  ; the  contact  of  the  all-pervading  Soul  being  always 
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BHA$YA 

That  Apprehension  is  transient  is  recognised  by  all  living 
beings  in  their  own  experience  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  (in  the 
case  of  every  Apprehension)  we  perceive  a series  of  cognitions; 
and  we  infer  from  these  facts  that  (in  this  scries)  one  Appre- 
hension is  ‘contrary*  to  the  other  ; — just  as  in  every  Sound  there 
is  a series  of  Sounds,  where  one  Sound  is  contrary  to  the  other 
[and  hence  the  cause  of  its  destruction]. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

[Says  the  Opponent] — “if  Apprehension  is  a quality  of 
the  Soul,  several  Recollections  should  appear  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ; for  innumerable  impressions  produced  by  cognitions 
— which  are  the  causes  of  Recollections,  subsist  in  the  Soul 
simultaneously,— and  the  contact  of  the  Mind  with  the  Soul, 
which  is  a cause  common  to  all  Recollections,  is  also  present ; 
so  that  there  is  no  non-simultaneity  in  the  causes  of  Recollections. 

[ Hence  it  should  be  possible  to  have  several  Recollections  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  ]” 

In  view  of  this  objection,  some  Logicians  (EWeSins),  with 
a view  to  show  that  the  contact  (necessary  for  Recollections)  is 
not  simultaneous,  offer  the  following  explanation  : — 

SQ/ra  25 

"A*  a matter  of  fact.  Recollection  proceeds  from  the 
contact  of  the  Mind  with  that  part  of  the  Soul  which  is 
permeated  by  (the  impression  of)  the  (corresponding)  Cogni- 
tion ; so  that  several  Recollections  cannot  appear  simul- 
taneously”. 

BHASYA 

"The  term  'Jiitlna'  in  the  Snlro  stands  for  impression  broagkt 
aboat  by  cognition.  What  happens  (in  cases  of  Recollection)  ia 
that  the  Mind  comes  into  contact  only  gradually,  one  after  the 
other,  with  such  parts  of  the  Soul  as  are  impressed  (affected)  by 
Cognition  ; hence  the  Recollections  tlso,  that  proceed  from  the 
said  contact  of  the  Mind  with  the  Soul,  appear  only  gradually, 
one  after  the  other  (and  not  simultaneously).*’ 

Suiro  2 6 

This  explanation  is  not  right ; because  the  Mind  Lies 
within  the  Body. 
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bha$ya 

As  a matter  of  fact,  when  the  Mind  of  man  comes  into 
contact  with  the  Soul  born  in  a body, — and  this  contact  appears 
along  with  such  Karmic  residue  as  has  begun  to  bear  fruit, — this 
is  what  is  called  the  person’s  'living*;  so  that  until  the  person 
dies  (and  the  Soul  escapes  from  the  limitations  of  the  Body),  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  Mind, — which  lies  and  functions  within  the 
Body, — to  come  into  contact  with  such  parts  of  the  Soul  as  lie 
outside  of  the  Body,  and  to  be  impressed  by  (previous)  cogni- 
tions. [And  as  for  those  parts  of  the  Soul  that  lie  within  the  Body, 
with  these  the  Mind  is  in  contact  at  one  and  the  same  time< 
whereby  the  possibility  of  Cognition  and  Recollections  appearing 
simultaneously  remains.] 

Stllra  27 

[The  EkadeSin  objects  to  Sit.  26] — “The  reason  put  forward 
is  not  valid,  because  il  ia  still  to  be  proved.*’ 

BHASYA 

“ As  a matter  of  fact,  living  consists  in  fructifying  Karmic 
residue  only ; so  that  it  is  still  to  be  proved  that  the  Mind  lies 
within  the  Body." 

Satra  28 

[Answer] — The  above  objection  is  not  right  ; because  ( in 
support  of  our  contention  ) there  ia  this  proof  that  the  recol- 
lecting person  retains  a body. 

BHASYA 

When  a person  is  desirous  of  recollecting  something,  he 
concentrates  his  mind,  and  then,  after  some  time,  succeeds  in 
recollecting  that  thing ; and  while  he  is  recollecting  it*  he  is 
found  to  be  equipped  with  the  Body  [which  shows  that  in  the 
phenomenon  of  Recollecting,  the  Mind  operates  in  the  Body ; 
otherwise,  if  the  Mind  operated  outside  the  Body,  there  would 
be  no  contact  of  the  Mind  outside  with  the  Soul  as  equipped  with 
the  Body  ; and  in  the  absence  of  this  contact,  no  Effort  would  be 
possible  ; and  without  such  Effort  the  retaining  of  the  Body  would 
be  impossible].  The  Effort  due  to  the  contact  of  the  Mind  with 
the  Soul  is  of  two  kinds — retaining  and  impelling  ; and  when 

\i;«wl  c-nrs  out  of  the  Body,  no  retaining  Effort  (within  the 
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Body)  would  be  possible  ; so  that  (in  the  absence  of  the  rejoining 
or  sustaining  Effort),  the  Body  of  the  recollecting  person  would, 
through  itB  inherent  gravity,  fall  down. 

Snira  29 

[i4nofAer  O6;edfon] — “ What  boa  been  urged  is  not  poasi- 
We;  as  the  Mind  is  quicic  in  its  movement.” 

BHA5YA 

“Ab  a matter  of  fact,  the  Mind  is  quick  in  moving ; so  that 
it  is  quite  possible  for  it  to  go  out  of  the  Body  and  come  into 
contact  with  such  parts  of  the  Soul  as  are  outside  the  Body,  and 
are  impressed  by  Cognition  ; and  then  it  quickly  returns  within 
the  Body,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Effort*(necessary  for  the  retaining 
of  the  Body).  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  Mind  to  carry  on 
both  the  processes  of  Contact  and  of  Effort).  Or  (inversely),  it 
may  be  that  the  Mind  . goes  out  of  the  Body  after  having  produced 
the  Effort  required  for  the  retaining  of  the  Body  ; and  thus  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Body  should  continue  to  be  retained 
(until  the  Mind  returns  to  it,  which  it  does  very  quickly). 

Sutra  30 

[dnsioer]— What  has  been  asserted  is  not  possible; 
because  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  tbe  time  of  Recollection. 

BHA5YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  while  one  thing  is  remembered  quickly, 
in  another  the  process  of  recollection  is  delayed  ; and  when  the 
process  of  recollection  is  delayed,  the  Mind  is  held  concentrated, 
with  s desire  to  remember  the  thing,  tod  there  sppeara  a 
continuous  series  of  ideas,  and  when  among  these  there  sppesrs 
the  idea  of  some  such  thing  as  happens  to  be  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  thing  to  be  remembered,  it  becomes  the  direct 
cause  of  tbe  desired  recollection.  AH  this  phenomenon  could 
not  be  possible,  (under  the  theory  of  the  Opponent) ; as  it  would 
mean  the  going  out  of  the  Mind  for  a considerable  length  of  time. 

Then  again,  the  contact  of  tbe  Mind  with  the  Soul  cannot 
bring  about  Recollection,  except  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
Body ; because  it  is  the  Body  that  forma  the  receptacle  of  all 
experience.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  Body  of  the  Cognitive 
Person  which  forms  the  receptacle  of  experience  ; to  that  when 
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the  Mind  goes  out  of  the  Body,  its  mere  contact  with  the  Soul 
cannot  bring  about  either  Cognition'  or  Pleasure  etc. ; if  it  did 
(i.e.  if  Cognition,  Pleasure  etc.  were  brought  about  independently 
of  the  Body)  then  there  would  be  no  use  of  the  Body  at  all. 

Sn/ra  31 

[A  second  EkadeU n Logician  offers  the  following  remarks 
against  the  view  of  the  former  Ekadeiin  propounded  in  SB.  25.] — 
“The  particular  kind  of  contact  (of  the  Mind,  with  things 
outside  the  Body)  is  not  possible  ; (a)  either  by  the  impelling 
of  the  Soul,  or  (6)  by  chance,  or  (e)  by  reason  of  intelligence.” 
bhA$ya 

The  contact  of  the  Mind  outside  the  body  could  be  due — 
(o)  either  to  the  impelling  of  the  Soul,  or  ( b ) to  chance,  or  (c)  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  Mind  ; — but  as  a matter  of  fact,  none  of 
these  is  possible.  “Why?”  (a)  Because  the  thing  has  stilt 
got  to  be  recollected,  and  because  Recollection  and  Cognition 
are  not  possible  through  mere  desire.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  said 
contact  were  due  to  the  impelling  or  urging  by  the  Soul,  then 
it  would  mean  that  the  Soul  impells  the  Mind  after  having 
cogitated  thus — ‘the  Impression  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
Recollection  of  this  particular  thing  subsists  in  this  part  of  the 
Soul,  let  therefore  the  Mind  come  into  contact  with  this  part’; — 
and  this  form  of  cogitation  (where  the  idea  of  the  thing  is 
already  present)  on  the  part  of  the  Soul  would  mean  that  the 
thing  is  already  recollected,  and  is  not  one  that  has  got  to  be 
recollected ; and  further,  ‘a  part  of  the  Soul'  or  the  ‘Impression' 
cannot  be  perceptible  to  theSoul ; so  that  any  apprehension  of  these 
by  the  cognition  of  the  Soul  itself  is  absolutely  impossible  [and 
yet  both  of  these  appear  in  the  said  cogitation],  (A)  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  person  recollects  a thing  only  after  fixing  his  mind 
upon  it  for  some  time  ; and  it  (i.  e.,  the  contact  necessary  for 
Recollection)  cannot  be  due  to  mere  Chance,  (e)  Lastly,  intelli- 
gence (to  which  the  said  contact  might  be  due)  does  not  belong 
to  the  Mind  at  all ; as  we  have  already  shown  that  Consciousness 
does  not  belong  to  it. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

The  said  particular  kind  of  contact  (which  has  been  objected 
to  under  Su.  31) — 
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Suira  32 

is  similar  to  that  particular  hind  of  contact  which  causes 
pain  in  the  foot  of  the  person  whose  Mind  is  preoccupied. 

DHASYA 

When  a person,  having  his  Mind  preoccupied  with  some 
attractive  scene,*  is  hurt  in  the  foot  by  a pebble  or  thorn,  a 
particular  hind  of  contact  of  the  Mind  with  the  Soul  must  be 
admitted  ; for  we  perceive  that  there  is  actual  pain  and  feeling 
of  pain  in  such  cases;  and  what  has  been  urged  (in  Su.  31, 
against  the  particular  kind  of  contact  postulated  by  the  previous 
Ehadeiin  in  the  case  of  Recollection)  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  ca6e  cited.  [And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  such  contact  actually  present  in  the  case.)  'lhen  as  regards 
what  the  second  Ehadeiin  has  said  in  regard  to  contact  being 
due  to  ‘chance’  (in  SO.  31), — it  is  open  to  this  additional  objec- 
tion that  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  action  and  no  contact  can 
ever  be  due  to  mere  ‘chance’.  [So  that  this  part  of  the 
argument  is  entirely  baseless.  1 

“But  in  the  case  of  the  pain  eaused  by  the  thorn,  what 
causes  the  action  (in  the  Mind)  ia  the  Unseen  Karma  (force 
of  Destiny)  which  brings  about  all  experience." 

This  also  will  be  equally  applicable  to  both  cases.  What 
you  mean  is  that — “the  Unseen  Destiny,  subsisting  in  the 
Person,  which  serves  to  bring  about  all  his  experiences,  is  what 
leads  to  the  action  of  the  Mind  (and  brings  it  into  contact  with 
the  Soul),  whereby  there  comes  about  pain  and  also  the  feeling 
of  pain"; — but  exactly  the  Game  may  be  the  case  also  with  the 
particular  kind  of  contact  that  brings  about  Recollection. 

Thus  then,  what  has  been  said  by  the  aecond  Ehadeiin, 
to  the  effect  that  “the  particular  kind  of  contact  is  not  possible, 
either  by  the  impelling  of  the  Soul,  or  by  chance,  or  by  in- 
telligence" (Su.  32) — is  no  criticism  at  all  (of  what  the  first 
Ehadeiin  has  put  forward  under  Su.  25) ; the  real  criticism 
of  that  position  ia  what  ha6  been  said  by  ua  above  to  the  effect 

* Several  Mat.  read  which  should  be  construed  with  what  follow*, 

meaning — 'having  hi*  loot  hurt  by  a pebble  or  thorn  in  acme  plan'.  Bat 

give*  better  wrote,  t*  emulated. 
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that  'this  explanation  is  not  right,  becaase  the  Mind  lies  within 
the  Body  . Su.  (26). 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Question — “What  now  is  the  reason  that  Recollections  are 
not  simultaneous,  even  though  their  causes  are  present  at  one 
and  the  same  time  ? M 

Scira  33 

[ A nswer]— Recollections  are  not  simultaneous,  because 
such  causes  as  Attention,  Perception  of  the  Sign  and  the 
rest  are  not  all  present  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

BHASYA 

Just  as  the  Contact  of  the  Soal  with  the  Mind  and  Impressions 
are  the  ‘cause  of  Recollection’,  so  also  are  : Attention  and 
Perception  of  the  Sign  and  such  other  things  [detailed  in 
Su.  4-1  ] ; and  inasmuch  as  these  latter  do  not  appear  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  it  is  to  this  that  the  non-simultaneity  of 
Recollections  is  due.* 

[ The  Opponent  argues  ] — “Just  as  in  the  case  of  Intuitional 
Perception,  so  also1  in  the  case  of  such  Recollection  as  is  in- 
dependent of  Attention  and  the  other  causes,  there  should  be 
simultaneity.  That  is,  there  are  at  times  certain  Recollections 
which,  being  independent  of  Attention  and  the  other  causes, 
resemble  Intuitional  Perception ; and  in  6uch  Recollections 
there  should  be  simultaneity,  as  there  is  no  reason  (why  there 
should  be  no  simul  tan  city )."t 

( Answer  ] — As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  cited  al60,  the 
several  causes  are  present ; and  it  is  because  these  causes  fail 
to  be  perceived  that  people  have  the  idea  that  the  Recollection 
resembles  Intuitional  Perception.  What  actually  happens  ia 
that,  when  there  appear  in  the  Mind  a number  of  ideas  pertaining 

* Mind-Soul  Contact  and  Impressions  are  not  the  tole  nun  of  Re- 
collection. So  that  even  though  these  two  are  present,  yet,  inasmuch  at  the 
other  cause*  of  Recollection — Attention,  etc.— are  not  preient,  several 
Recollections  do  not  appear  simultaneously. 

t When,  for  instance,  without  any  rhyme  or  reason,  a recollection 
rtishea  in  upon  the  Mind,  all  on  a sudden.  Pr&tibhavat.  tit.,  is  printed  in 
some  editions  as  SOtra.  But  no  such  Siltra  appears  either  in  the  Nydya- 
luchljdbandha,  or  in  any  of  the  Siltra  Mss.  or  in  Vijvanitha's  Vrtti. 
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to  several  things,  it  is  only  some  one  of  these  several  things 
that  brings  about  Recollection  in  some  man  (and  not  in  others); 
and  this  is  bo  because  he  recollects  that  particular  thing  because 
he  ponders  more  specially  over  that  thing ; and  yet  the  Recol- 
lector is  not  cognisant  of  all  the  causes  that  go  to  bring  about 
the  Recollection  ; he  does  not  review  his  entire  memory- process 
hy  thinking  that  ‘in  this  fashion  has  my  Recollection  come 
about';  and  because  he  is  not  cognisant  of  the  causes,  he  thinks 
that  his  Recollection  resembles  Intuitional  Perception,  wd 
also  that  Recollection  is  not  dependent  upon  Attention  sad 
such  other  causes. 

Question. — "How  is  it  in  the  case  of  Intuitional  Perception?"* 
Answer — The  restriction  or  limitation  is  due  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  person’s  Karma  (past  deeds) ; just  as  there  is 
in  the  case  of  experience.  Whst  the  question  means  is— 'Why 
does  not  Intuitional  Perception  appear  simultaneously  ?”— 
and  the  meaning  of  the  answer  is  that— just  as  the  Man’s  past 
Karma,  which  brings  about  his  experiences,  does  not  bring  about 
all  his  experiences  at  one  and  the  same  time, — similarly  the 
peculiarity  of  man’s  past  Karma,  which  is  the  cause  of  hia 
Intuitional  Perception,  does  not  bring  about  several  such 
perceptions  at  one  and  the  same  time.t 

"What  is  said  can  not  be  right,  because  there  is  no 
reason.” 

This  objection  is  not  right,  because  an  Ioatrument  has  power 
to  bring  about  cognitions  only  one  by  one.  That  is  to  siy.  if, 
by  your  objection,  you  mean  that — “When  you  say  thit  the 
limitation  is  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  experiences,  whst 
you  put  forward  is  only  an  example, — you  do  not  pit  forward 
any  reason”, — then  our  answer  it  that  this  objection  his  n© 
force  ; because  as  a matter  of  fact,  an  Instrument  can,  by  its 
very  nature,  bring  about  cognitions  only  one  by  one ; and  severs] 
cognitions  are  never  produced,  st  one  sndthe  ssme  time,  either 
with  regard  to  one  or  with  regard  to  several  objects ; — and 
from  this  perceived  fact  of  cognitions  appearing  one  by  ont) 
• This  quetfion  has  been  propounded  by  the  Author  by  wi|  «f  “tro. 
duraion  to  the  principal  argument  in  support  of  hU  theory. — Titperf*. 

t Tbe  Tasprrryc  calU  thil  metier  VWliTaa. ' matijtttarj.  The  ri,| 
■ newer  cocnei  in  the  nett  pa  Lease. 
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we  infer  that  the  capacity  of  Instruments  is  such  (that  they 
can  bring  about  cognitions  only  one  by  one) : though  there  is  no 
such  restriction  in  regard  to  the  Agent ; because  in  the  case  of  a 
person  possessed  of  supernormal  organs  and  powers,  it  is  found 
that  when  (through  his  occult  powers)  he  creates  several  bodies 
for  himself,  he  doeH  have  several  cognitions  at  one  and  the  same 
time  (in  his  several  bodies). 

The  following  is  another  objection  that  hss  been  urged 
[ against  the  view  of  the  EkadcSin  that  "Recollection  cannot 
appear  simultaneously,  because  it  proceeds  from  the  contact 
of  the  Mind  with  that  part  of  the  Soul  which  is  permeated  by  the 
cognition"  (Su.  25)  ] : — “Even  in  the  case  of  the  person  who 
has  a single  body  (and  who  is  not  a Yogi  capable  of  taking  several 
bodies),  it  would  be  possible  for  several  cognitions  to  subsist 
in  a single  part  of  the  Soul  at  diverse  times,  and  [since  the 
impressions  left  by  all  these  Cognitions  would  inhere  in  the 
same  part  of  the  Soul  ] it  should  be  possible  to  have  the  recol- 
lection of  several  things  at  one  and  the  same  time.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  often  happens  that  when  the  Agent  has  his  body 
located  in  a certain  place,  several  cognitions  do  appear  in 
one  and  the  same  part  of  the  Soul,  through  the  contact  of  the 
several  Sense-organs  with  their  respective  objects so  that 
when  the  Mind  comes  into  contact  with  such  a part  of  the  Soul 
(bearing  the  impressions  of  several  cognitions),  it  is  only  natural 
that  there  should  appear,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  recol- 
lections of  all  the  several  things  cognised  before  ; specially 
because  there  can  be  no  graduation  or  non-simultaneity  in  the 
case  of  the  Mind’s  contact  with  a part  of  the  Soul.  Then  again, 
tbe  several  ‘parts  of  the  Soul’  not  being  so  many  distinct  sub- 
stances, the  condition  of  'subsisting  in  the  Bame  substance’ would 
be  fulfilled  by  all  cognitions  belonging  to  the  several  parts  of 
any  single  Soul ; and  thus  (simultaneity  of  cognitions  being 
quite  possible)  the  said  Ekadeiin’s  explanation  of  the  non- 
simultaneity  of  Recollections  (propounded  in  Su.  25)  is  not 
satisfactory." 

[ Our  answer  to  the  above  objection  is  as  follows.  ] — In  the 
case  of  Sound-series  it  is  found  that  only  that  individual  Sound 
i6  heard  which  happens  to  be  in  contact  with  the  receptacle 
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or  substratum  of  the  Auditory  Organ  (and  not  all  the  Sounds  ; 
even  though  they  all  inhere  in  the  same  substratum,  AkiSa\ 
in  the  same  manner  Recollection  is  produced  by  the  contact 
of  the  Mind  with  each  individual  impression  (.left  by  the  corres- 
ponding Cognition  ; and  not  all  the  impressions  left  on  the 
Soul) ; so  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  the  several  Recol- 
lections appearing  at  one  and  the  same  time.*  Hence  we 
conclude  that  the  right  answer  to  the  EkadeSin  position  (in 
Su.  25)  is  what  has  been  put  forward  before  (in  Su.  26);  and 
it  is  not  true  (as  has  been  argued  above)  that  "since  several 
cognitions  subsist  in  a single  part  of  the  Soul,  it  should  be 
possible  to  have  several  Recollections  at  one  and  the  same  time”. 

INTRODUCTORY  £HA$YA 

Some  people  hold  the  theory  that — “ JftBna,  Cognition,  is  a 
property  of  the  Soul,  but  Desire,  Aversion,  Effort,  Pleasure,  and 
Pain  are  properties  of  the  Internal  Organ  ; ”t— this  theory  is 
impugned  in  the  next  Sutra. 

• Even  though  it  ii  true  that  the  impretsion*  left  by  the  icveral  cogni- 
tion* sre  present  in  the  ant  p»rt  of  the  Soul,— yet,  inasmuch  a*  no  Impres- 
sion pet  vadet  over  an  entire  part  of  the  Soul,  it  it  not  possible  for  the  Mind 
to  be  in  contact  with  all  the  imprettiont  at  one  end  the  tame  lime  ; end 
hence  no  simultaneity  of  Recollection*  it  pot tible  ; the  Mind,  in  fact,  can 
oome  into  contact  with  only  one  impression  at  a time. 

t We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  whether  or  not  Cognition 
belong*  to  the  tame  eubatratum  at  Detire  ana  the  rett.  This  doubt  aritet 
by  raion  of  different  viewt  being  held  by  the  SdAMJrya  and  the  Nihilist.— 
Tilporya. 

That  Cognition  belongs  to  the  seme  mbit  return  at  Desire  etc.  it  ■ feci 
known  by  ordinary  experience,  and  i*  also  established  by  nawni.  Hence 
to  long  at  it  it  not  proved  that  Desire  etc.  belong  to  the  Soul,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  at  established  that  Cognition  belongs  to  it.  Such  is  the  connection 
of  the  present  quoit  ion  with  the  main  aubject-matter  of  the  section.— 
PoriiudJk i. 

Viivtnitha  put*  it  somewhat  differently "Desire  belongs  to  the  Mind; 
Detire  tgain  i*  produced  by  Cognition  ; hence  the  two  should  reside  in  the 
tame  eubttntutn  ; therefore  Cognition  alto  thould  belong  to  the  Mind,  not 
to  the  Soul.” 

The  'theory'  quoted  in  the  Bhitya  it  thut  captained  by  the  TSlparfa— 
'The  intelligence  of  the  Soul  i(  one  end  immutable  ; in  thia  are  reflected 
the  Internal  Organ  modified  into  the  forms  of  the  several  object!  of  cogni- 
tion ; and  it  is  by  virtue  of  these  reflections  thst  the  ew  Intelligence  sppear* 
to  be  liable  to  production  end  destruction.  Desire,  Aversion  etc.  res  the 
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Sutra  34 

Inasmuch  as  activity  and  cessation  from  activity  are 
caused  by  Desire  and  Aversion  of  a Cognisant  Being  [Desire 
and  Aversion  must  belong  to  this  Cognisant  Being].* 

BHA9YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  what  happens  is  that  the  person  cognises 
the  fact  of  a certain  thing  being  a source  of  pleasure  and  another 
thing  being  a source  of  pain  to  him, — then  he  desires  to  obtain 
that  which  gives  him  pleasure  and  desires  to  get  rid  of  what 
causes  him  pain, — and  when  he  is  imbued  with  the  desire  to  obtain 
and  puts  forth  an  Effort  to  obtain  what  givea  him  pleasure,  this 
Effort  is  what  is  called  ' activity ' ; and  when  imbued  with  the 
deaire  to  get  rid  of  a thing,  he  avoids  what  givea  him  pain,  this 
is  what  constitutea  ' cessation  from  activity' ; — thus  we  find  that 
Cognising,  Desiring,  Effort,  Aversion,  Pleasure,  and  Pain, all  these 
belong  to  (aubaist  in)  one  and  the  same  substratum ; that  is, 
Cognising,  Desiring  and  Acting  have  one  and  the  same  Agent, and 
subsist  in  the  same  substratum.  From  all  this  it  follows  that 
Desire,  Aversion,  Effort,  Pleasure,  and  Pain  are  properties  of  the 
cognisant,  intelligent  thing  (the  Soul), — and  not  of  a non-intelli- 
gent  thing  (the  Internal  Organ).  Such  ‘activity’  and  ‘ cessation 
from  activity’  as  have  been  described  we  actually  perceive  in  the 
case  of  our  own  Souls, — and  from  this  we  infer  the  same  in 
regard  to  other  Souls. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  philosopher  who  holds  Intelligence  to  belong  to 
Material  Substances  (i.e.,  the  Materialist)  says — 

Sn/ra  35 

“ Inasmuch  as  tbs  said  Activity  and  Absence  of  Activily 
are  the  sole  indicatives  of  Desire  and  Aversion,  these  cannot 

other  hand,  are  by  their  very  nature,  diverse  and  liible  to  be  produced  and 
destroyed.  Hence  while  the  Cognition  belong*  to  the  Soul,  Desire  etc. 
belong  id  the  Internal  Organ. 

• Vifvanitha  has  supplied  two  constructions  of  the  Satra.-(1)  'Activity 
and  Cessation  from  Aoivity  are  due  to  Deaire  and  Aversion,  hence  these 
latter  are  , must  belong  CD  ■ Cognisant  Being’ ; and  (2)  'Inasmuch  aa 
Activity  and  Cessation  from  Activity  are  caused  by  Desire  and  Aversion  of 
a Cognisant  Being,  (these  liner  must  belong  to  that  cognisant  being).' 
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be  denied  in  regard  to  the  Bodies  composed  of  Earth  and 
other  material  substances.  " 

BHASYA 

“ The  presence  of  Desire  and  Aversion  is  indicated  by 
Activity  and  Absence  of  Activity  ; hence  it  follows  that  Desire 
and  Aversion  must  belong  to  that  to  which  Activity  and  Ces- 
sation from  Activity  belong,  and  to  that  same  should  belong 
Cognition  also  ; — so  that,  inasmuch  as  Activity  and  Absence  of 
Activity  are  found  in  Bodies  composed  of  Earth,  Water, Fire  and 
Air,— it  is  these  Bodies  that  are  endowed  with  Desire,  Aversion, 
and  Cognition  ; which  shows  that  Intelligence  belongs  to  these 
material  bodies.” 

Sutra  36 

Since  we  find  Activity  and  Absence  of  Activity  in  such 
things  as  the  Aie  and  the  like, — 

BHA$YA 

it  follows  that  Intelligence  need  not  belong  to  tbe  material 
Body.  That  is,  if  the  finding  of  Activity  and  Absence  of  Activi- 
ty in  a certain  thing  justifies  the  attributing  of  Desire,  Aversion 
and  Cognition  to  it, — then,  inasmuch  as  such  Activity  and 
Absence  of  Activity  are  found  also  in  such  Instruments  as  the 
Aie  and  the  like,  Intelligence  should  be  attributed  to  these  also. 
Desire  etc.,  are  attributed  to  the  Body, — and  yet  we  find,  in  tbe 
case  of  the  Axe  etc.,  that  Activity  and  Cessation  from  Activity 
are  not  concomitant  with  Desire  etc.  ; — so  that  it  cannot  be 
right  reasoning  to  argue  that — ''because  Activity  and  Absence  of 
Activity  are  found  in  Bodies  of  Earth,  Water,  Fire  and  Air, 
—therefore,  Desire,  Averaioo  and  Cognition  must  belong  to  these.” 

[Saya  the  Materialist] — "Well,  in  that  case,  we  shall  put 
another  meaning  to  the  words — ‘tallingatvOt  etc.,  etc./  (Sfl.  35): 
The  ’activity’  of  the  material  substances,  Earth  etc.,  in  bodies, — 
transitory*  (of  insects)  and  durable  (of  animals  and  men), — 
consists  of  a particular  kind  of  action,  whose  presence  is  indicat- 
ed by  the  aggregation  or  rearrangement  of  tbe  component  parti- 

* We  adopt  the  reading  for  3TOC  It  ie  found  in  mml  Mu. 

and  U aupporad  by  the  Titporja  which  «ay» — ‘ 

* ten'll  ’ RiCliS- 
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cles  of  those  bodies  (by  virtue  of  which  the  shape  of  the  bodies 
undergoes  changes,  becoming  fatter  or  leaner  etc.] ; ‘Absence  of 
Activity’ — i.e.,  Inactivity — is  found  in  such  things  as  stone  etc.; 
id  which  there  is  no  such  indication  of  activity  ; — and  again,  the 
presence  of  Desire  and  Aversion  is  ^indicated  by  ‘Activity*  and 
‘Absence  of  Activity' ; — so  that,  inasmuch  as  we  find  Activity 
and  Absence  of  Activity  in  the  Atoms  of  Earth  etc.,  (as  shown 
above), and  as  Desire  and  Aversion  are  concomitant  with  these 
(Activity  and  Absence  of  Activity),  it  follows  that  Cognition  also 
belongs  to  those  same  Atoms  ; — and  thus  it  becomes  established 
that  Intelligence  belongs  to  material  substances  (and  not  to  the 
Soul).” 

[Our  ansu>er  to  the  above  is  as  follows] — What  has  been  put 
forward  is  not  a valid  reason,  as  it  is  not  perceived  in  such 
things  as  the  Jar  and  the  like.*  In  the  case  of  the  Earth-molecules 
composing  the  Jar  and  such  things  also,  wc  find  ‘activity’  in  the 
form  of  a particular  action  which  is  indicated  by  aggregation  or 
re-arrangement  (of  parts)  and  we  find  'absence  of  activity’  in 
such  things  as  the  Sound  (in  which  case  there  is  no  aggregation) 
in  which  every  form  of  action  is  absent  ; — and  yet  even  though 
‘Activity  and  Absence  of  Activity’  are  found  in  the  Earth-mole- 
cuIcb  and  Sound,  we  do  not  find  in  them  'Desire  and 
Aversion’  ; — from  this  it  is  clear  that  mere  presence  of  ‘Activity 
and  Absence  of  Activity’  in  anything  cannot  be  a valid  ground 
for  attributing  to  it  Desire  and  Aversion. 

Sn/ra  37 

What  differentiates  the  said  Desire  and  Aversion  (from 
the  qualities  of  Material  Substances,  and  marks  them  out  as 
belonging  to  something  other  than  Material  Substances)  is 
Universality  and  Absence  of  Universality. 

BHASYA 

What  distinguishes  the  qualities  of  Desire  and  Aversion 
and  marks  them  out  as  belonging  to  something  other  than 
Material  Substances  is  ‘myoma’,  ‘restriction’,  ' U nicer sality’ , and 
‘Aniyama’,  Absence  of  Restriction' , i.e.  Absence  of  Universality. 

* This  is  bomelimei  printed  ■*  Surra.  But  no  such  Sutra  is  found 
either  in  the  Sydyatucitibandha  Or  in  Vjtvanlthi's  Vrtti,  or  in  S117 
msnuscript  of  the  Stktrs. 
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The  'activity  and  absence  of  activity’,  due  to  the  'Desire  ami 
Aversion  of  the  cognisant  being’,  are  such  as  subsist,  not  in  that 
Being,  but  in  that  on  which  he  operates  ; so  that  the  Activity  and 
Absence  of  Activity  should  belong  to  only  such  Material  Sub- 
stances, Earth  end  the  rest,  as  happen  to  be  manipulated  or 
operated  upon  by  that  Being, —and  not  to  all  Substances  ; so 
that  there  ie  in  this  case  'aniyama',  ‘absence  of  universality'. 

For  one,  on  the  other  hand,  who  regards  the  Material 
Substances  themselves  as  cognisant  (and  as  such,  endowed 
with  Desire  and  Aversion),  the  ‘activity  and  absence  of 
activity'  due  to  Desire  and  Aversion  would  subsist  in  those 
substances  themselves  ; and  hence  there  should  be  ' niyama  ', 

‘ universality’.  For  in  the  case  of  the  other  well-known  quali- 
ties of  material  substances,  it  is  found  that  the  action  due  to  a 
quality,  as  also  absence  of  action  due  to  the  cessation  or  obstruc- 
tion of  that  quality,  occurs  in  all  substances;  so  that,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  action  and  absence  of  action  due  to  Desire  and 
Aversion  (belonging  to  the  Material  Substances)  should  also  occur 
in  all  Material  Substances  ; — this  however  is  never  found  to  be 
the  case; — from  which  it  follows  that  while  Activity  and  Absence 
of  Activity  subsist  in  the  things  operated  upon  or  manipulated, 
Desire,  Aversion  and  Effort  belong  to  the  manipulator* 

* The  qualities  that  «T«  recognised  by  both  parties  as  belonging  to 
Material  Substances  are  found  in  all  Material  Substances,  and  continue  to 
eaiat  as  long  as  those  substances  eaist.  Kor  instance,  the  Odour  of  Earth  it 
found  in  all  that  is  of  Earth,  and  lasts  at  long  at  the  Barth  laatt.  The  aaion 
of  Jolting  due  to  the  quality  of  gravity  will  occur  in  all  Material  Substance*, 
and  it  will  cease  to  occur  only  when  the  quality  is  obstructed  or  coontenaad. 
Tbit  ii  what  it  meant  by  ’ myoma.  Universality,  teatriction'.  If  Detire  mu- 
belonged  to  material  aubataocea,  theae  also  would  have  been  co-eai  stent  and 
coeval  with  thoae  tubt Cancel ; ij.,  they  ahould  have  been  found  in  all  such 
substances ; aa  a matter  of  fact,  however,  Desire  and  Aversion  and  Eflort  arc 
not  found  to  bo  an ; o.g.,  Desire  etc.  are  never  found  in  the  Jar.  This  ia 
what  ia  meant  by  'Absence  of  Universality',  Amjome.  From  this  we  con- 
clude that  Desire  etc.  cannot  belong  to  Material  Substances. 

There  ia  umi  eonfuaion  here  in  regard  to  die  terms  ‘Ntjcmm’ 
and  'Amyam'- — The  BhAiyo  has  taken  then  in  die  tents  of  ‘UnJawmlity’ 
and  ‘Absence  of  Universality'  respectively ; the  format  belonging  to ifaa 
qua  Utica  of  Material  Substances,  and  the  latter  n>  the  qaalitfam  of  tW 
ODgnimnlBauqi.  The  Virtika  baa  taken  the  Unna  to  nna  ‘laatihtl^* 
and  “want  of  nan  tea  km1,  the  former  applying  to  the  qualities  of  the  Ce^f- 

N.B.  W 
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Further,  there  can  be  no  reason  in  support  of  the  view  that 
in  each  single  body  there  are  several  cognisers ; and  yet  ac- 
cording to  the  person  who  attributes  Consciousness  to  Material 
Substances,  inasmuch  there  are,  in  each  single  body,  several 
Material  Substances  (Particles  of  Earth,  Water  etc.),  every  one 
of  which  is  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  Desire,  Aversion  and 
Efforts, — this  would  mean  that  in  a single  body  there  are  several 
Cognisers.*  If  the  Opponent  says — “Yes,  be  it  6o”, — we  point 
out  that  there  is  no  proof  for  such  an  assertion.  In  the  case 
of  several  different  bodies  we  infer  the  presence  of  so  many 
different  Cogmsen  from  the  fact  that  each  of  them  is  found 
to  be  possessed  of  distinct  qualities  of  Cognition  (Desire, 
Aversion,  Effort,  Pleasure  and  Pain) ; in  the  aame  manner,  if, 
in  each  single  body,  every  particle  of  Material  Substance  were 
possessed  of  its  own  Cognition  and  other  qualities,  then  alone 
could  it  follow  as  a necessary  conclusion  that  these  are  so  many 
distinct  cognisers  (in  that  single  body).  [ Hut  there  is  no  such 
ground  for  Inference.  ] 

Further,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  in  Material  Sub- 
stances there  appear  several  such  actions  as  are  due  to  the 
quality  of  something  else,— and  this  provides  the  ground  for 
inferring  the  same  thing  in  other  cases  also.  That  is,  in  the 
case  of  such  substances  as  are  used  as  Instruments, — e.g.  the 
axe  and  the  like — and  also  in  the  case  of  such  as  form  the  con* 

•ant  Being,  and  the  latter  to  thote  of  Material  Substances.  Thia  ia  the 
different  of  opinion  upon  which  VardhamJna  aaaenathat  the  term  ‘niyama1 
may  mean  either  unrmalify  or  partiality,  according  to  the  meaning  that  we 
attach  to  the  term  ; end  'aniyama'  ia  ita  contrary.  The  tente  of  the  argu- 
ment remaina  the  tame. 

* In  anawer  to  what  haa  been  aeid  In  para  1,  in  regird  to  the  possibility 
of  Dcaire  etc.  being  found  in  all  Earthly  tub  stance  t,  the  Opponent  might  put 
forward  the  case  of  wine  ; grains  of  barley  a*  a rule  are  not  endowed  with 
the  power  of  intoxicating  men  ; but  those  grains  that  enter  into  the  competi- 
tion of  wine  do  become  endowed  with  thet  power,— similarly  only  those 
panicles  of  Earth  arc  endowed  with  Contcioutneas  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position  of  the  body  of  men.  It  ia  in  answer  to  this  that  the  Bhdfya  point* 
out  that  even  so  every  particle  of  the  material  substances  composing  the 
body  should  be  imbued  with  Consciousness  ; and  ea  such  form  to  many 
distinct  cognisant  beings  in  each  body ; just  as  each  partiele  cf  wine  is 
endowed  with  the  power  of  intoxication. 
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stituent  cause  of  objects — e.g.  clay  and  the  like,— \vc  find  that 
there  appear  actions  that  are  due  to  the  quality  of  others ; — 
and  this  provides  the  ground  for  inferring  the  same  thing  in 
other  cases  also  ; — i.e.  in  the  case  of  such  things  as  the  transitory 
and  durable  bodies  (of  Insects  and  Men  respectively)  ; so  that 
we  infer  that  the  action  of  material  substances  composing  these 
bodies, — which  is  indicated  by  the  aggregation  and  modification 
of  their  component  particles  [ which  baa  been  put  forward 
by  the  Opponent  in  the  BhBsya  on  Su.  36  ], — is  due  to  the 
quality  of  something  different  (from  the  material  substances).* 
This  quality  (to  which  the  said  action  is  due)  subsists  in  the 
same  substratum  as  Effort , and  appears  in  the  form  of  'SamaiHra', 
'Faculty’,  and  is  called  'Merit-Demerit’;  like  the  quality  of 
Effort,  it  bears  upon  all  things  (related  to  the  Man),  and  urges 
to  activity  all  Material  Substances,  for  the  fulfilment  of  that 
man’s  purpose. 

The  theory  that  Consciousness  belongs  to  Material  Substances 
may  also  he  regarded  as  act  aside  by  all  those  arguments  that 
have  beeD  shown  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Soul,  as  well  as 
by  those  put  forward  in  proof  of  the  Eternality  of  the  Soul; 
and  what  has  been  6a id  (in  Su.  3-2-18)— in  regard  to  ‘Cognition 
not  belonging  to  either  the  Sense-organs  or  objects  or  perception, 
because  Cognition  persists  also  when  these  are  destroyed*— 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  denying  of  Consciousness  in  the 
material  substances  of  the  Body.t 

Further,  what  the  Opponent  has  urged  (in  Su.  35)— to  the 
effect  that — “inasmuch  as  the  aaid  Activity  and  Absence  of 
Activity  are  the  sole  indicatives  of  Desire  and  Aversion,  these 
cannot  be  denied  in  regard  to  the  bodies  composed  of  Earth 

* II  i*  nol  only  the  activity  of  the  Body  as  a whole,  but  alto  the  action 
of  all  its  component  particle*  that  go  on  underpin^  re-arrangement  during 
life,  thst  aro  all  due  to  the  quality  [Dhnrmn  ttc.)  of  the  Soul  ensouling  the 
Body. 

t Because  even  when  the  Objects  and  the  Sense-organs  are  dettroynd, 
Cognition  remaina,— it  it  inferred  that  Cognition  cannot  belong  to  diem  : 
similarly  Contciousoeis  cannot  belong  to  the  material  aubatancas  In  the  body, 
beause  while  these  substances  undergo  ctangci  and  destruction  daring  the 
life  of  the  individual,  the  quality  of  CwmiCMtatM  continue*  m persist  all 
along.—  Titforya. 
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and  other  6ub3tances” — is  on  the  understanding  that  the 
terms  'dramiAa’,  Activity,  and  'niariffi',  ‘Absence  of  Activity’ 
(used  by  us  in  Su. ; 34)  stand  for  mere  action  and  cessation  of 
action  , as  a matter  of  fact,  these  two  terms — 'Activity'  and 
‘Absence  of  Activity’ — stand  (in  Su.  34)  for  action  of  a totally 
different  kind  ;*  and  Action  of  this  kind  is  never  found  in  Earth 
and  other  substances.  Hence  what  has  been  urged  (in  Su.  35) 
to  the  effect  that — “inasmuch  as  the  said  Activity  and  Absence 
of  Activity  are  the  sole  indicatives  of  Desire  and  Aversion, 
these  cannot  be  denied  in  regard  to  the  bodies  composed  of 
Earth  and  other  substances” — is  not  right. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA?YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  our  denial  of  Consciousness  applies  equal- 
ly to  Material  Substances,  Sense-organs  and  Mind  ; but  (in  the 
following  Sutra)  we  speak  of  Mind  only,  singling  it  out 
by  way  of  illustration  [ and  our  reason  for  selecting  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Mind  is  more  like  the  Soul  than  Substances  or 
Sense-organs]. 

Sotra  38 

(A)  On  account  of  reasons  explained  before,— (B)  on 
account  of  these  being  under  tbe  control  of  something  else, — 
and  (C)  on  account  of  the  contingency,  that  [if  Consciousness 
belonged  to  tbe  Mind,  etc.  3 it  would  mean  that  the  result! 
accruing  (to  Man)  are  those  of  acts  done  by  others  (than 
himself).t 

BHA5YA 

(A)  The  first  phrase  (‘on  account  of  reasons  explained 
above’)  includes  all  that  has  been  eaid,  beginning  from  the  Sutra 

• What  is  mesnt  by  ‘Activity  sad  Absence  of  Activity’  in  SU.  3t,  is  not 
mere  Action  snd  Cmation  4 Action,  but  that  particular  form  of  action  which 
i*  undertaken  for  the  obtaining  of  the  deiinble  and  the  getting  rid  of  tbe 
uodeairable  thing  ; and  certainly  no  fuch  intelligent  action  ia  ever  found  in 
material  aubitancei.  Without  under  standing  this,  you  have  put  forward 
your  argument  in  SQ.  35. — T Sipary  a. 

t .In  place  of  (c)  I *<11*1*110,  Vifvanltha  read*  1-1*110,, 

meaning — ‘on  account  of  the  fact  that  what  accrues  b>  man  muit  be  the 
result!  of  hia  own  mete.’  The  tame  reading  ie  found  in  the  Puri  SQtra  Ms., 
and  also  in  Sutra  Ml.  D.  The  Bhdiya,  the  V&rlika  and  the  TStparya  read 
■ s in  the  Viz.,  text. 
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1-1-10, ‘Desire,  Aversion,  Effort,  Pleasure,  Pain  anil  Cognition 
are  the  indicatives  of  the  Soul’ all  this  goes  to  show  that 
Consciousness  cannot  belong  to  Material  Substances,  or  Sense- 
organs,  or  Mind. 

(B)  On  account  of  their  being  under  the  control  of  something 
else  ; — Material  Substances,  Sense-organs  and  Mind  arc  ‘under 
the  control  of  something  else’,  in  the  sense  that  it. is  only  under 
the  impulse  of  Effort  (of  the  Soul)  that  they  proceed  to  the 
actions  of  sustaining,  propelling  and  aggregating  ;*  while  if 
these  were  themselves  conscious  or  intelligent,  they  would  be 
independent  [and  this  would  he  incompatible  with  the  arguments 
that  have  been  propounded  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the 
Body  is  under  the  control  of  something  else]. 

(C)  On  account  of  the  contigency  that,  if  Consciousness  belonged 
to  the  Mind  etc.,  it  would  mean  that  the  results  accruing  to  Man 
are  those  of  oefs  not  done  by  himself. \ Under  Su.  1-1-17  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  ‘Activity  consists  in  the  operating  of  Mind, 
of  Speech  and  of  Body’ — [and  in  the  Bhiisya  on  Su.  1-1-2, 
it  is  shown  that  Actioity,  conductive  to  Merit- Demerit,  leads  to 
Rebirth  ] ; — now  if  Consciousness  belonged  to  the  Mind,  or  the 
Sense-organs,  or  the  Material  Suhstances,  [ since  the  Conscious 
beings  must  be  independent  agents,  it  would  he  those  that  would 


• The  Taiperya  explains  thti  these  three  action*  refer  only  to  the 
Body  and  the  Sente-organs ; the  argument*  being  formulated  thus— 
(o)  'The  Body  and  the  Sense-organ*  are  under  the  control  of  something  else, 
in  the  actions  of  sustaining,  propelling  and  aggregating,  severally,— betauie 
they  are  material,— like  the  Jar  i and  (6)  ‘The  Mind  it  under  the  control  of 
something  else,  because  it  is  an  instrument,— like  the  Ale-'  So  that  it  ia 
clear  that  all  three  act  only  under  the  influence  of  something  else 

The  actions  mentioned,— those  of  sustaining,  ete.,— appear  to  be  such 
as  belong  to  the  Body  only  ; it  is  the  Body  only  that  sustains  or  upholds 
things,  that  propel)*  thing*,  with  the  hind,  f.  i , and  that  got*  on  dunging 
through  the  diverse  aggregations  of  its  component  particle*.  The  last  how- 
ever is  applioble  to  the  Sense-organ  t also.  That  i*  how  the  T ftpary*  baa 
spoken  of  the  three  action*  ae  referring, suvra/J?  to  the.Body  and  the  Sensa- 

| Thia  argument  it  aimed  against  those  person*  who  accept  tha  - 
authority  of  the  Veda,  and  thereby  regard  tha  Man  a*  one  o whom  the 
results  of  act*  accrue,  but  still  attribute  Consciousness,  not  I*  Mans  txam  ’ 
the  Body,  etc. 
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have  to  be  regarded  a3  the  Agents  of  all  Activity,  as  the  doers 
of  all  acts  ; — and  yet  all  these  are  destroyed  at  death,  and  the 
only  thing  that  remains  after  death  is  the  Soul,  which,  being 
ex  hypothesi,  non-intelligent,  has  not  been  the  doer  of  any  deed  ; 
— so  that  the  results  occurring  in  future  births,  from  these  acts, 
would  fall  upon  the  Soul,  and  not  upon  the  Body,  etc. ; and  ] it 
would  mean  that  what  is  experienced  by  the  Soul  (on  rebirth)  is 
the  mult  of  acts  done  by  others  (the  Body,  etc.).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Mind,  etc.  are  held  to  be  non-intelligent  [ and  a being 
other  than  these,  i.e.,  the  Soul,  be  held  to  be  the  intelligent 
or  Conscious  entity,  this  latter,  being  independent,  would  be  the 
Agent,  the  doer  of  all  deeds  ],  then  all  these  would  be  the  instru- 
ments under  the  control  of  the  Conscious  Agent,  and  hence  it 
would  be  only  right  that  the  Person,  the  intelligent  Agent, 
acting  through  those  instruments  (of  the  Mind  etc.),  should  under- 
go (on  Re-birth)  the  results  of  acts  done  by  himself. 

Soira  39 

(A)  By  reason  of  ' Elimination  ‘ and  also  (B)  be- 
cause the  reasons  adduced  before  are  firmly  established. 

[or  (B)  because  of  reasons  adduced  before  and  (C)  by 
reason  of  Reappearance.*  ] — 

bhasya 

The  proposition  under  consideration  is  that  'Intelligence 
or  Consciouness  is  the  quality  of  the  Soul'. 

(A)  Pariiefa,  'Elimination  . — When  in  regard  to  a quality, 
some  likely  substrata  being  denied  and  eliminated,  and  there 
being  no  likelihood  of  other  substrata,  we  have  the  cognition 
of  that  likely  substratum  which  remains  undenied, — we  have 
what  is  called  'Cognition  by  Elimination’.t  In  the  present 
connection,  for  instance,  we  have  the  denial  of  ‘Material  Sub- 
stances, Sense-organs  and  the  Mind'  (as  likely  substratum  of 
Consciousness), — there  is  no  other  likely  substance  which  might 
be  suspected  to  be  that  substratum, — and  the  only  substance 
that  remains  is  the  Soul, — so  that  the  conclusion  is  that 
‘Consciousness  is  a quality  of  the  Soul'. 

* This  is  the  second  interpretation  of  the  clause  Yathohlahttupapattrica, 
by  the  BhOfya  (see  below) . 

t This  pauape  also  occurs  in  the  BhUfya  on  fu.  1-1  -5. 
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(B)  Also  hecaase  the  reasons  adduced  before  are  f irmly 
established  ; — i.e.  because  all  the  reasons  that  have  been  ad- 
duced as  leading  to  the  Conception  of  the  Soul — beginning  with 
Su.  3-1-1  onwards — have  not  been  answered  by  the  Puroapaksin. 
The  reference  to  the  preoioasly  adduced  reasons  being  established 
is  meant  to  indicate  (and  lend  support  to)  the  aforesaid  'reason- 
ing by  Elimination’  [ i.e.  it  is  on  account  of  those  reasons  that 
we  arc  led  to  the  notion  that  the  Soul  is  the  only  substance  to 
which  Consciousness  can  belong];  and  it  aho  serves  to  redirect 
attention  to  the  direct  proofs  in  support  of  the  proposition 
under  consideration. 

Or,  we  may  take  the  phrase  'apapattebca'  as  putting  forward 
an  additional  reason  ; [ the  meaning  being  as  follows  ] : — ‘The 
Soul,  which  is  eternal,  having  performed  meritorious  acts  in 
one  body,  reappears,  on  the  death  of  that  body,  in  Heaven 
among  divine  beings;  while  having  performed ‘-sinful  acts,  it  re- 
appears, on  death  of  the  body,  in  the  Hells ; .this  reappear- 
ance, which  consists  in  the  Soul  taking  to  other  bodies, 
can  be  possible  only  if  the  Soul  is  a lasting  entity  ; on  the  other 
hand,  if  all  that  existed  was  a mere  ‘series  of  sensations',  and 
there  were  no  persisting  entity  in  the  shape  of  the  Soul,  there 
being  no  substratum  for  the  said  ’reappearance',  it  would  not  be 
possible.  Then  again  ‘ Samsara  * series  of  births  which 
eon6ieiB  of  the  connection  of  a single  entity  with  several  bodies, 
is  possible, — and  ‘ Deliverance  ' or  * Final  Release',  also,  which 
consists  of  freedom  from  the  series  of  bodies,  is  possible — [only 
if  there  is  a persisting  entity  in  the  shape  of  the  Sou/]  ; and  if 
there  be  nothing  apart  from  the  'series  of  sensations',  since  there 
would  be  nothing  that  could  traverse  the  long  path  (of  Births  and 
Rebirths),  there  would  be  nothing  thBt  could  be  freed  from  the 
series  of  bodies  ; so  that  in  that  case  both  ‘Metempsychosis'  and 
‘ Final  Release  ’ would  be  impossible.  Further,  if  there  were 
nothing  but  a ‘ series  of  sensations  then  each  individual  living 
being  would  consist  of  several  diverse  entities  ; so  that  the  entire 
phenomenon  of  his  life  would  be  disjointed  (the  act  begun  today 
and  finished  tomorrow  being  done  by  two  distinct  entities,  it 
would  not  be  recognised  as  the  same  on  both  days) , undistinguisha- 
ble  [i.e.,  not  properly  distinguished  from  what  belongs  to  mother 
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person  : the  entity  finishing  the  act  to-day  being  ns  different 
from  that  which  began  it  on  the  previous  day  as  any  strange 
person]  and  confused  [as  no  discrimination  of  personalities  would 
be  possible,  the  entire  business  of  the  world  would  be  mixed  up].* 
And  another  inevitable  result  of  this  would  be  that  there  could 
be  no  Recollection  ; for  what  has  been  seen  by  one  personality 
(which  was  present  yesterday)  cannot  be  recollected  by  another 
(that  has  taken  its  place  today);  for  Recollection  is  only  the  re- 
cognition  by  the  same  cogniser  of  the  previously-perceived  thing, — 
it  appearing  in  the  form.  ‘I  have  known  this  object  before';  and 
it  is  clear  that  in  this  the  same  cogniser  re-cognises  what  he  had 
cognised  before  ; and  this  recognition  is  what  is  called  ‘Recollec- 
tion'; and  no  such  phenomenon  could  be  possible  if  there  were 
no  ether  persistent  entity  save  a ‘series  of  Sensations'. 

Sntra  40 

Recollection  (must  belong)  to  the  Soul ; for  it  is  the  Soul 
that  is  endowed  with  the  character  of  the  'Cogniser.' 

BHA$YA 

The  term  ‘ UpapaJyale ’ 'must  belong'  is  to  be  supplied  in 
the  Sutra  ; the  sense  being  that  Recollection  must  belong  to 
the  Soul,  and  not  to  a mere  Series  of  Sensations  ;-the  particle 
'/□’  expressing  certitude  (‘must’) . "Why  so  ?”  Because  il  is 
the  Soul  that  is  endowed  with  the  character  of  the  cogniser  ; i.e. 
'being  cogniser’  is  the  character,  the  peculiar  characteristic,  of 
the  Soul.  It  is  the  Soul  that  is  spoken  of  as  ‘shall  know’,  ‘knows’ 
and  'has  known',  which  shows  that  the  Soul  is  related  to  cogni- 
tions appearing  at  all  the  three  points  of  time  ; and  that  the  Soul 
has  these  cognitions  pertaining  to  the  three  points  of  time  is 
realised  by  each  person  in  his  own  experience, — every  person 
having  Buch  notiona  as  ‘I  shall  know',  ‘I  know’  and  ‘I  have  known'. 
Hence  it  follows  that  he  who  is  endowed  with  the  said  peculiar 

* The  Tdlparya  explain*  the  ‘confusion*  a»  being  due  to  the  feet  that 
every  entity,  according  to  the  Bauddba  sensationalist,  beings  mere  ‘negation 
of  contraries',  nil  persons  would  be  the  seme,  and  no  distinction  as  between 
the  ‘Brahmans'  and  the  'Ksetriya'  and  so  forth  would  be  possible  ; so  that 
there  would  be  no  discrimination  of  their  duties  such  as  the  ‘Brflhmtna 
■ lone  shall  perform  the  Soma  sacrifice’,  'the  Ksatriys  alone  shell  perform 
the  Rdjaiuya ' and  so  forth. 
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feature,  to  him  belongs  Recollection,  and  not  to  a mere  Series  of 
Sensations,  apart  from  the  Soul. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

It  has  been  explained  (under  Su.  33)  that  'Recollections  do 
not  appear  simultaneously,  because  the  causes  of  Recollections 
do  not  appear  at  one  and  the  same  time’;— and  now  the  question 
arises — “From  what  causes  does  Recollection  arise  ?" 

Ihe  answer  is  that — Recollection  arises — 

•Sn/ro  41 

from  such  causes  as — (a)  attention.  ( b ) association,  (c) 
retentiveness,  (</)  indicative,  (e)  distinguishing  feature,  (/) 
likeness,  Oj)  ownership,  (A)  supporter,  (i)  supported,  <j)  rela- 
tionship, (A)  sequence,  (/)  separation,  (m)  co- profession,  (n) 
enmity,  (o)  superiority,  (p)  acquisition.  (17)  cover,  (r)  pleasure 
and  pain , {»)  desire  and  aversion.  (0  fear.  fu)  need,  (i>)  pro- 
fession, (in)  affection,  (x)  merit  and  (j)  demerit. 

BHASYA 

(o)  Attention — the  fixing  of  the  Mind,  with  the  desire  to 
recollect  something,  and  the  pondering  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  thing  desired  to  be  recalled — is  a cause  of  Recollection. — 
(A)  ducciation— ia  either  (1)  the  arranging  of  several  things  in 
a connected  chain,  things  so  connected  bringing  about  the  re- 
collection of  one  another,  either,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  arranged,  or  in  some  other  order  ; or  (2)  the  filing  of 
things  (in  the  plexuses  of  the  Body)  to  be  remembered  with  those 
already  known, — such  connecting  being  done  with  the  help  of 
the  Science  of  Concentration  (Yoga). — (e)  Refenfioenejj— the 
Faculty  produced  by  the  repeated  cognitions  of  like  things ; ind 
this  quality  of  Faculty,  belonging  to  the  Soul,  is  called  ‘Reten- 
tiveness’;  this  also,  like  others,  is  a cause  of  Recollection. — 
(</)  Indicative — this  is  of  four  kinds — (1)  conjunct,  (2)  inherent, 
(3)  co-inherent  in  one  substratum  ; and  (4)  contradictory  ; (1) 
smoke  is  the  conjunct  ‘indicative’  of  Fire ; (2)  the  horn  is  the 
inherent  ‘indicative’  of  the  Bull ; (3)  the  hand  is  the  co-inherent 
‘indicative’  of  the  feet  and  so  also  is  Colour  of  Touch  ; and  (4) 
the  non-material  substance  is  the  contradictory  ‘indicative’  of  the 
material  substance. — (e)  Dij/rngniiAing  feature—  as  found  in  » 
living  being — reminds  us  of  the  race  or  family  to  which  that 
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being  belongs,— in  such  forms  as  ‘this  belongs  to  the  race  of  the 
Vidas',  this  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Gargas',  and  so  forth. — 
(/)  Likeness — the  likeness  of  Dloadatta  in  the  picture  reminds 
us  of  Dfvadatta. — {j})  Ownership—  the  master  reminds  us  of  the 
servant  and  the  servant  of  the  master. — (A)  Supporter— one  is  re- 
minded by  the  landlord  of  his  tenants. — (i)  Supported — the  tenant 
reminds  one  of  the  landlord. — (/)  Relationship* — the  pupil  reminds 
one  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  Priest  of  the  person  at  whose  sacri- 
ficial performance  he  officiates. — (A)  Sequence — as  in  the  case  of 
a number  of  acts  to  be  done  one  after  the  other  (the  preceding 
reminds  us  of  the  succeeding). — (i)  Separation — when  one  is 
separated  from  a person  and  feels  the  separation,  he  remembers 
him  frequently, — (m)  Co-profession — one  cutter  reminds  us  of 
another  cutter.— (n)  Enmity — of  two  rivals  the  sight  of  one 
reminds  us  of  the  other. — (o)  Superiority — reminds  us  of  that 
which  has  produced  the  superiority. — (p)  i4$ui*t(ion— when  one 
has  either  acquired  a thing,  or  wishes  to  aquire  it  he  i6  frequent- 
ly reminded  of  it.—  (q)  Cooer — when  the  sword  is  remembered  by 
its  scabbard.—  (r)  Pleasure  and  Pain— remind  us  of  what  eauses 
them. — (s)  Desire  and  Aversion — remind  one  of  what  is  liked 
and  what  is  disliked. — (l)  Fear — reminds  one  of  the  cause 
of  fear — (u)  Need — reminds  one  of  what  he  needs,  in  the 
shape  of  food  or  clothing. — (o)  Profession — the  chariot-maker 
is  recalled  by  the  chariot. — (w)  Affection — one  frequently  re- 
members the  woman  whom  he  loves. — (i)  Merit — reminds  one 
of  hie  previous  births  ; and  Merit  also  enables  one  to  retain  what 
he  reads  and  hears. — (y)  Demerit — reminds  one  of  the  causes  of 
pain  suffered  in  the  past. 

These  several  causes  of  Recollection  are  never  cognised  at 
the  same  time ; hence  no  simultaneous  Recollections  are  possible. 

The  Sutra  is  merely  suggestive  of  what  causes  Recollection  ; 
it  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.f 

End  of  Section  3 

• Some  sort  of  'Relationship'  is  involved  in  all  that  ia  enumerated 
here.  Hence  'Relationship * here  stands  for  those  other  than  the  ones 
specially  enumerated. — T alpary  a. 

t There  are  other  causes  also ; c.g..  Insanity  tends  to  (evive  old 
memories— Tatp'-rya. 
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Section  (4) 

Swraj  42-45 

Apprehension  vanishes  soon  after  appearance. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Buddhi,  Apprehension,  having  been  proved  to  he  non-eternal, 
it  would  follow  that  it  vanishes  soon  after  appearance ; and  yet 
there  are  several  non-eternal  things*  (e.g.  the  Jar)  which  continue 
to  exist  for  a time  more  or  less  remote  (from  the  time  at  which 
they  arc  produced) ; — hence  there  arises  the  doubt— Is  Apprehen- 
sion entirely  evanescent  (disappearing  soon  after  appearance), 
like  Sound  ? — or  is  it  durable  for  some  time  longer,  like  the  Jar  r 

We  accept  the  view  that  it  is  totally  evanescent. 

“Why  so  ?” 

So/re  42 

Because  there  is  Apprehension  of  Movement,  which 
is  fleeting. 

bhA§ya 

Because  there  is  apprehension  of  Movement  which  is  fleeting 
(not  durable).— In  the  case  of  the  arrow  shot  from  the  bow  we  per- 
ceive a scries  of  movements  till  the  arrow  drops  down  ; and  since 
every  cognition  is  restricted  to  a single  object,  it  follows  that, 
just  as  there  is  a series  of  (fleeting)  movements  (in  the  arrow), 
so  must  there  be  also  a series  of  corresponding  cognitions.  In 
the  case  of  the  apprehension  of  Icomparatively)  durable  things 
also,  inasmuch  as  we  find  that  the  perception  ceases  when 
the  thing  is  hidden  from  view,  [it  follows  that  in  this  case 

* Thesis. text  >■  well  ai  the  Puri  Mas.  read  'ntydnda';  but  the 
lea requires  'amrydndm';  the  Virtiha  has  neither  nrydnim  nor  amlydwhn. 
The  fact  of  nitya,  eternal  things,  being  such  as  continue  to  exist  longer,  can 
have  no  bearing  upon  Buddhi,  after  thii  has  been  proved  to  be  iws-tlnml. 
The  meaning  clearly  ia — ‘it  having  been  proved  that  Buddhi  ia  non -eternal, 
this  would  naturallv  imply  that  it  is  fleeting,  evanescent,  disappearing  toon 
after  appearance  ; and  several  non-etemil  things  are  found  to  have  longer 
duration ; hence  the  Doubt  in  regard  to  Buddhi,  as  to  whether  it  ia  entirely 
evanescent  or  it  has  some  duration'. 

With  the  reading  'mlydsAm'  the  only  senae  that  an  be  deduced  from 
the  passage  is  as  follows— 'If  Buddhi  ia  non-eternal,  it  abould  be  entirely 
evanescent : and  if  it  it  eternal,  it  should  continue  to  exist ; benee  the  doubt.’ 
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also  there  is  a series  of  several  evanescent  cognitions  J;  that 
ist  when  the  Jar,  which  is  durable,  is  perceived,  we  have  a 
series  of  cognitions,  until  something  comes  between  (the  Jar 
and  the  Ferceiver);  it  is  for  this  reason  that  as  soon  as 
something  happens  to  intervene,  the  perception  of  the  Jar 
ceases.  If  Cognition  were  durable  (not  evanescent),  then 
the  perceptional  cognition  of  the  Jar  should  continue  even 
when  the  Jar  has  been  hidden  from  view  [ which  however  is  not 
found  to  be  the  case,  and  hence  it  follows  that  there  is  a aeries 
of  several  evanescent  cognitions]. 

The  phenomenon  of  Recollection  also  does  not*  prove  the 
durability  of  Cognitions;  for  what  brings  about  Recollection  i6 
the  Impression  produced  by  the  Cognition  (and  not  the  Cogni- 
tion itself).  Some  people  have  argued  that — "Cognition  must 
be  regarded  as  durable,  because  we  find  Recollection  of  things 
apprehended  by  the  Cognition,— and  no  such  Recollection  would 
be  possible  if  its  cause,  in  the  shape  of  the  corresponding 
Cognition,  were  non-eternal.'*  But  the  fact  put  forward  is  no 
proof  (of  the  proposition  set  forth).  “Why?”  Because  what 
brings  about  the  Recollection  is,  not  the  Cognition,  but,  the 
Impression  produced  hy  the  Cognition  ; and  this  Impression  is 
a quality  entirely  different  from  the  Cognition. 

“What  is  said  cannot  be  accepted  ; because  no  reason  has 
been  adduced  in  its  support." 

[ The  reason  is  this  ] — If  Cognition  were  something  durable, 
then  the  perception  itself  would  continue  for  .a  long  time,  and 
there  would  be  no  room  for  Recollection  at  all.  That  is,  60  long 
as  the  original  Perception  would  continue  to  exist,  the  object 
cognised  would  remain ‘perceptible',  and  while  the  Perception 
itself  is  there,  no  ‘Recollection’  is  possible. 


* The  Puri  Mss.  read  smrdicn  liAgam,  'Re -collection  doea  prove1  ; in 
that  aee  buddhyavaithJnt  (Would  read  as  'buJdhyavya vostAnt ‘ . But  the  read- 
ing of  the  Viz.  teat  gives  better  sente.  Things  seen  now  arc  remembered 
after  several  day6 ; this  might  be  regarded  as  indicating  that  the  cognition 
of  the  thing  hat  continued  to  exist  during  all  these  days.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  eogniiion  is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  Re-collect  ion.  which  is  directly 
produced  by  the  Impression  left  by  the  Cognition. 
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Sn/ra  43 

l Objection  ]— ' "If  Cognition  were  evanescent,  the  percep- 
tion of  things  would  be  always  indistinct ; just  like  the  in- 
distinct perception  of  Colour  during  lightning-flash". 

BH.\$YA 

“If  Cognition  is  evanescent,  then  the  perception  of  all 
cognisable  things  should  be  indistinct ; just  as  during  light- 
ning-flash, the  light  of  the  flash  being  evanescent,  the  perception 
of  colour  is  indistinct.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
perception  of  things  is  quite  distinct.  Hence  the  view  (that 
‘Cognitions  are  evanescent')  cannot  be  right." 

Snim  44 

[dnjw]— The  very  reason  put  forward  implies  the 
admission  of  what  is  sought  to  be  denied. 

DHA$YA 

What  is  sought  to  be  denied  (by  the  Opponent)  is  that 
‘Cngnition  is  evanescent’ ; and  this  is  exactly  what  is  admit- 
ted when  he  asserts  (in  Su.  43)  that  “ the  cognition  should  be 
indistinct  like  the  indistinct  cognition  of  Colour  during  light- 
ning-flash. ” For  if  cognition  is  indistinct,  it  follows  that  it  it 
also  evanescent. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  diversity  in  the  character  (distinct 
or  indistinct)  of  Cognitions  is  due  to  the  diverse  nature  of  their 
causes,  and  not  to  any  diversity  in  the  cognitions  themselves.* 
That  is,  the  fact  that  Cognition  is  at  one  time  distinct  and  at 
another  indistinct,  is  due  to  the  diverae  nature  of  the  causes  of 
Cognitions ; so  that  where  the  cause  of  the  Cognition  is  evanescent, 
the  Cognition  is  indistinct,  while  where  the  cause  is  lasting,  the 
Cognition  is  distind  ; and  the  said  distinctness  or  indiatinctneu 
is  not  due  to  the  non-evanescence  and  evanescence  respectively 
of  Cognitions.  “Why  ? Because  ‘ Cognition  ' is  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a thing ; be  it  distinct  or  indistinct,  it  is  what  ia  called 
'Cognition'.  What  happens  is  that,  when  the  special  features  of 
a thing  are  not  perceived, — and  only  its  general  features  are 
perceived, — then  the  Cognition  is  diatind,  [so  far  as  the  cognition 

* Tbia  bsa  been  generally  printed  aa  SQtra.  But  neither  the  Nydytoier- 
nibandha,  nor  Vi  Irani  tha,  nor  any  SOtra-Ma.  Rada  any  auch  Sitra. 
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of  these  general  features  is  concerned]  ;t  and  if  a further  Cogni- 
tion of  something  else  (in  the  shape  of  the  special  features)  does 
not  appear,  this  i6  due  to  the  absence  of  the  necessary  causes  ; 
when  again  the  thing  is  perceived,  as  along  with  its  general 
features,  and  also  as  along  with  its  special  features,— then  the 
Cognition  is  clearly  distinct  [so  far  as  both  features  are  concerned]; 
— and  where  the  special  features  being  unperceived,  the  general 
features  alone  are  perceived,  the  cognition  is  clearly  indis- 
tinct— [but  only  so  far  as  the  special  features  are  concerned]. 
In  the  present  context,  the  presence  of  special  features  is  clearly 
'something  else'  (i>i?ojanl<jro)  in  comparison  with  the  presence  of 
general  features  ; and  if  there  is  no  cognition  of  the  ‘some-thing 
else  ’,  [and  there  is  consequent  indinlinctness ],  this  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  causes  of  that  cognition, — and  not  to  the  evanes- 
cent character  of  the  Cognition  (as  the  Opponent  seems  to  think). 

In  fact  a cognition  that  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter of  its  object  is  always  distinct  ; so  that  each  Cognition 
pertaining  to  its  own  particular  object,  even  the  cognition  of 
generalities,  should  be  regarded  as  distinct,  so  far  as  its  own 
particular  object  is  concerned  ; and  similarly  the  cognition  of 
peculiarities  should  be  regarded  as  distinct,  so  far  as  its  own 
object  is  concerned  ; for  the  simple  reason  that  each  cognition 
pertains  to  its  own  particular  object.  So  that  when  the  Opponent 
brings  forward  (against  us)  the  contjgency  of  cognitions  being 
indistinct, — what  is  that  object  of  which  the  cognition  would 
have  to  be  indistinct,  on  account  of  the  evanescence  of  cognitions  ? 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  being  several  features  in  the  object 
perceived,  there  arises  a diversity  in  the  cognitions  (of  that 
object) ; and  it  is  to  the: presence  or  absence  of  such  diversity 
that  distinctness  or  indistinctness  is  due.  That  is,  every  object 
has  two  kinds  of  features,  general  and  special,  and  in  regard  to 
each  of  these  there  are  diverse  cognitions  ; if  both  these  kinds 


t It  appear*  better  to  read  this  passage  at  Si«t  i-qft  v*|4l  TOyiB( 

— the  meaning  being  that ‘when  general  features  are  perceived  and  not  the 
special  features,  the  cognition  it  'indistinct' . But  in  deference  to  the  Vdrtika 
—and  in  view  of  the  reading  in  alt  Mta..  and  in  view  of  that  follows  below 
—we  have  admitted  the  reading  of  the  Viz.  text,  and  translated  it  in 
accordance  with  the  explanation  of  the  VSrtVta. 
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of  features  are  present  (and  perceived)  in  an  object,  then  the 
Cognition  is  distinct,  so  far  as  that  object  is  concerned  ; if  how- 
ever only'.rhe  general  features  are  perceived,  the  Cognition  is 
indistinct.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  wc  can  explain  the  appear- 
ance of  distinct  and  indistinct  cognitions. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

As  a matter  of  fact  also,  mere  eoanescence,  either  of  the 
cognition  or  of  the  cognised  object,  does  not  necessarily  make 
the  Apprehension  indistinct  [it  the  Purvapakfin  asserts  in 
SO.  43l»*  What  has  been  urged  is  ; — 

Sutra  45 

not  true  ; the  said  perception  would  be  like  the  diatinct 
perception.of  the  continuous  series  of  lamp-flames. 

BHASYA 

Even  if  Cognition  is  evanescent,  the  perception  of  things 
must  be  regarded  as  distinct — why  ?— because  it  is  like  the  percep- 
tion of  the  eonfinooos  series  of  lamp-flames  ; i.c.,  when  the  flames 
of  a lamp  appear  in  a continuous  series,  every  one  of  the  percep- 
tions thereof  is  evanescent ; as  also  is  every  one  of  the  individual 
flames  perceived  ; and  inasmuch  as  every  perception  pertains  to 
its  own  individual  object,  there  exist  as  many  perceptions  as 
there  arc//am«.t : and  yet  in  this  case  we  find  that  the  percep- 
tion of  each  of  these  flames  is  quite  distinct. 

End  of  Section  (4) 

Section  (5) 

Swras  46-55 

Consciousness  is  not  a quality  of  the  Body. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA5YA 

Consciousness  or  Sentience  would  appesr  to  be  s quality  of 
the  Body,  as  it  is  found  to  be  present  when  the  Body  is  present, 
and  absent  when  the  Body  is  absent ; but — 

* In  SO.  44,  the  author  htt  mel  the  POrvmpiko  by  t tort  of  tiltam, 
pointing  out  to  him  thtt  hit  own  ttsttmont  tdmitt  what  he  teoktto  demolish- 
Now,  in  the  following  SCrtn,  he  ititci  hit  real  trgumenl  tgtintt  tSe 
Opponent ’i  contention* 
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Sutra  46 

as  a matter  of  fact,  in  Substances  we  perceive  their  own 
qualities  as  also  the  qualites  of  others  : so  that  the  matter  is 
open  to  doubt. 

BHASYA 

The  mere  fact  of  Consciousness  being  present  when  the  Body 
is  present  leaves  the  matter  doubtful ; for  in  water  we  perceive 
Fluidity,  which  is  its  own  quality,  as  also  warmth,  which  is  the 
quality  of  another  substance  (Fire).  Hence  when  we  perceive 
Consciousness  in  the  Body,  there  arises  a doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Consciousness  perceived  is  the  quality  of  the  Body  itself,  or  it  is 
the  quality  of  some  other  substance. 

Sofra  47 

[ SiddhUnta  ] 

Consciousness  is  not  a quality  of  the  Body.  “Why  ?” 

Because  Colour  and  other  qualities  continue  lo  ejtisl 
as  long  as  the  Body  exists. 

BHA$YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Body  is  never  found  to  be  without 
colour  and  such  other  qualities ; without  Consciousness,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  actually  found  (when  it  is  dead,  for  instance) ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  Water  is  found  without  warmth.  Hence 
the  conclusion  is  that  Consciousness  is  not  a quality  of  the  Body 
[ juBt  as  warmth  ia  not  a quality  of  water  ].* 

"It  may  be  like  Embellishment  (or  Momentum).” 

That  cannot  be  ; as  there  » no  cessation  of  any  cause  (of 
Consciousness).  In  the  case  of  Embellishment,  it  is  found  that 
when  it  ceases  to  exist  in  an  object,  (the  Body,  e.g.)  this  object  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  what  it  wa6  when  the  Embellishment  was 
present ; for  as  a matter  of  fact,  Embellishment  ceases  to  appear 
in  an  object  only  when  the  object  has  become  deprived  of  those 

• The  reason  ia  formulated  ia  the  form  of  a Hypothetical  Reasoning, 
by  Vijvanltha. — ‘If  Consciousness  were  a quality  of  the  Body,  it  would,  like 
Colour  etc.,  exit!  as  long  aa  the  Body  exists.’  The  Pariivddhi  formulates  it 
in  the  form  of  a regular  Inference : 'Consciousness,  etc.,  are  not  the  quality 
of  the  Body, — betause,  like  Sound,  they  do  not  exist  ea  long  as  their  sub. 
stratum.'  Colour,  in  this  case,  being  treated  as  an  Instance  per  contra. 
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factors  (such  as  Propulsion  and  the  like)  that  were  conducive  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Embellishment ; — in  the  ease  in  question  on  the 
other  hand,  when  Consciousness  ceases  to  appear  in  the  Body,  the 
Body  is  exactly  what  it  was  when  Consciousness  appeared  in  it 
[and  there  is  no  deprival  of  any  factors,  the  only  cause  of 
Consciouneas,  according  to  the  Opponent,  consisting  in  the  Doth 
itself,  which  is  still  intact  ].  Hence  (the  case  of  Consciousness 
not  being  analogous  to  that  of  Embellishment)  it  is  not  right 
to  urge,  in  answer  to  our  argument,  that  “the  absence  of  Consci- 
ousness in  the  Body  is  like  the  absence  of  Embellishment”. 

If  (in  order  to  escape  from  the  said  difficulty)  it  he  held 
that  the  cause  of  Consciousness  in  the  Body  i9  something  else 
(and  not  the  Body  itself),  then  this  cause  could  subsist  either  in 
the  Body  itself,  or  in  some  other  Substance,  or  in  both  (the  Body 
as  well  as  another  Substance).  And  none  of  these  views  can  be 
maintained  ; because  there  would  be  no  reason  for  any  restriction 
(such  as  the  following)  :'(o)'Ihc  cause  of  Consciousness  subsisting 
in  the  Body  itself,  there  would  he  no  reason  for  any  such 
restriction  as  that  Consciousness  should  appear  therein  at  certain 
times,  and  not  at  others  (6)  the  cause  of  Consciousness  being 
in  some  other  substance,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  the  restric- 
tion that  while  Consciousness  appears  in  the  Body,  it  does  not 
appear  in  pieces  of  stone  and  such  other  things;* — (c)  if  the 
cause  of  Consciousness  subsists  in  both  (Body  and  the  other  sub- 
stance), there  can  he  no  reason  for  the  restriction  that  Consci- 
ousness appears  in  the  Body,  and  not  in  other  substances  that 
belong  to  the  same  category  as  that  Body. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Some  people  might  argue  thus; — “In  the  case  of  the  object 
possessed  of  the  quality  of  dark  colour  (e.g.  the  unbaked  Jar),  we 
find  that  there  ia  cessation  of  that  Colour  (while  the  object  con- 
tinues to  exist):  and  in  the  some  manner  there  may  be  cessation 
of  the  quality  of  Consciousness  (while  the  Body,  of  which  it  is 
a quality,  continues  to  exist)”. 

Snfre  48 

This  however  is  not  right;  because  (in  the  case  of  the 
object  cited)  there  is  appearance  of  another  Colour  due  to 
baking. 

• Puri  Ms.  B rightly  reads  a im  after  ' teftiditviiyalra ■' 
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BHA5YA 

In  the  case  of  the  object  cited  (i.e.  the  jar)  there  is  not  a 
total  disappearance  of  all  Colour  : all  that  happens  is  that  the 
dark  Colour  having  disappeared,  another  Colour,  red,  is  produced 
by  baking ; — in  the  case  of  the  Body,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is, 
at  death,  a total  disappearance  of  Consciousness  (and  nothing 
appears  in  its  place).* 

Sutra  49 

Further, 

Inasmuch  as  qualities  produced  by  heat  are  found  to  he 
due  to  the  presence  of  counter-active  forces,  the  criticism 
based  upon  the  analogy  of  these  cannot  be  right 

BHA$YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  qualitica  are  found  to  be  produced  by 
heat  in  only  such  substances  in  which  there  are  present  forces 
counter-active  (destructive)  of  the  previous  quality  ; that  this  is 
so  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  qualities  produced  by  beat  are 
incompatible  with  the  previous  qualities.  In  the  Body,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  find  present  any  force  counteractive  of  the 
quality  of  Consciousness, — by  reason  of  the  presence  whereof 
there  could  appear  any  new  quality  incompatible  with  the 
(previous)  quality  of  Consciousness;  and  it  is  only  from  the  appea- 
rance of  such  new  quality  that  the  counter-action  (destruction) 
of  Consciousness  (and  hence  the  impossibility  of  its  continuing 
as  long  as  the  Body  lasts)  could  be  inferred.  Thus  there  being 
nothing  to  counteract  the  quality  of  Consciousness,  it  should 
continue  in  the  Body  ss  long  as  the  Body  lasts  (if  it  is  a quality 
of  the  Body).  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  it  does  not  so  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  that  Consciousness 
is  not  a quality  of  the  Body. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA5YA 

For  the  following  reason  also  Consciousness  cannot  be  a 
quality  of  the  Body . — 

* Viivanlths  takes  this  Sutra  as  coming  Iiom  the  Opponent;  the 
meaning  being — “The  Siddhtnta  view  ii  not  tight ; aa  we  find  new  colours 
produced  (and  old  ones  destroyed)  by  heat,  while  yet  the  substance  remains 
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Sniro  50 

Because  it  pervades  over  tbe  entire  Body.* 

BHASYA 

As  a matter  of  (act,  like  the  Body,  all  its  component  parts 
also  are  pervaded  by  the  appearance  of  Consciousness  ; and  there 
is  not  a single  part  of  the  Body  where  Consciousness  docs  not 
appear;  under  the  circumstances,  if  Consciousness  belonged 
to  the  Body,  this  would  mean  that,  like  the  Body,  all  its  com- 
ponent parts  are  Conscious,  and  hence  in  each  single  person 
there  would  be  several  conscious  entities  1 So  that,  just  as 
the  restriction  in  regard  to  Pleasure,  Pain  and  Cognition  (that 
the  Pleasure  appearing  in  Devadatta’s  body  is  felt  by  him  alone, 
and  not  by  YajAada^a  and  so  forth]  is  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  conscious  beings — one  to  each  individual 
body, — ao  would  it  also  be  in  regard  to  the  single  body  [every 
component  part  of  which  being  endowed  with  Consciousness, 
it  would  follow  that  there  is  restriction  as  to  the  Pleasure,  etc., 
of  each  such  part ; 60  that  the  Pleasure  appearing  in  one  part 
of  the  Body  would  be  felt  hy  that  part  alone,  and  not  by  any 
other  part  of  that  same  Body].  As  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
no  such  thing  actually  happens.  Hence  we  conclude  that  Con- 
sciousness is  not  a quality  of  the  Body. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

[Oijecl/on]  “It  has  been  said  that  ‘there  is  no  part  of  the 
body  where  Consciousness  does  not  appear  ’ ; but — 

So/ra  51 

“ This  is  not  right  ;t  as  it  is  not  found  in  inch  puts  of 
the  body  as  hairs  and  nails. 


* According  to  the  ParUmMM,  this  SOtn  contains  the  following  argu- 
ment . — 'Consciousness  cannot  be  a specific  quality  of  the  Body — because  It 
ia  ■ quality  that  pervades  over  tbe  whole  of  its  substratum, — like  Sound.’ 
It  goes  on  to  remark,— ’This  meaning  of  the  SOtra  was  ao  clear  and  patmit 
that  die  BMjyaAdro  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  it,  and  ho  pa 
down  only  that  interpretation  of  it  whereby  it  became  rnuurwtod  with,  ad 
introductory  to,  the  following  Sutra*.' 

t The  iu,  appearing  in  the  Vis.  teat  as  part  of  the  Bhdfja,  should 
form  part  of  Iht  Sutra  ; such  being  the  reading  of  all  Batra-trOr. 
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BHASYA 

11  In  hairs  and  in  nails  we  do  not  feel  any  Consciousness 
appearing  ; so  that  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  it  pertWes  oner  the 
entire  body." 

Snira  52 

[Answer] — Inasmuch  as  the  Body  eitends  only  so  far  as 
the  skin,  there  is  no  possibility  of  Consciousness  appearing 
in  such  things  as  Hairs  and  Nails. 

BHA5YA 

‘Body’  has  been  defined  as  ‘the  substratum  of  Sense-organs' : 
so  that  the  Body,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  life,  mind,  pleasure, 
pain  and  cognition,  can  be  regarded  as  extending  only  up  to  the 
skin  ; hence  it  is  natural  that  no  Consciousness  would  appear  in 
the  Hairs  and  Nails.  The  presence  of  such  things  as  Nails  and 
Hairs  in  the  Body  is  due  to  the  action  of  certain  things  [and 
they  do  not  form  constituent  parts  of  the  Body]. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

For  the  following  reason  also  Consciousness  cannot  be  a 
quality  of  the  Body  : — 

Sotra  53 

Because  it  differs  in  character  from  the  qualities  of  the 
Body. 

BHA?YA 

Qualities  belonging  to  the  Body  are  of  two  kinds— (1)  Im- 
perceptible,  e.g.,  Gravity,  and  (2)  Perceptible  by  the  senses,  e,g.. 
Colour,  etc.  Consciousness  is  a quality  of  a totally  different  kind 
from  the  said  qualities  : It  cannot  be  regarded  as  imperceptible, 
because  it  is  capable  of  being  sensed  (perceived)  by  itself  ; nor 
can  it  be  regarded  as  perceptible  by  the  senses,  because  it  ia 
cognisable  by  the  Mind*  From  this  it  follows  that  Consciousness 
is  the  quality  of  a substance  totally  different  from  the  Body. 

• The  correct  order  appears  in  the  V&rtiko.  The  right  reading 
would  appear  to  be  snuanTT 

the  right  translation  should  be — 'It  cannot  be  regarded  as  imprrctptibli, 
ae  it  it  perceived  bp  the  Mind  (which  it  an  organ)  ; nor  an  it  be  regarded 
as  perceptible  (i. e.  perceived  through  in  organ),  as  it  ia  cognised  by 
itself.  ’ 
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Silfra  54 

[Objection^ — “ What  is  urged  is  not  right  ; as  there  is 
difference  in  character  among  Colour  and  other  qualities  (be- 
longing to  the  Body)”. 

bhasya 

“ Just  as,  even  though  differing  in  character  from  one 
another.  Colour  and  the  other  qualities  do  not  cease  to  he 
qualities  of  the  Body,  in  the  same  manner.  Consciousness  also, 
though  differing  in  character  from  Colour  and  the  other  qualities, 
need  not  cease  to  Ik-  a ■-utKtv  af  the  Body.” 

Sclra  55 

[Answer] — Inasmuch  as  Colour  and  the  other  qualities  (of 
the  Body)  are  perceptible  by  the  Senses,  there  is  no  incon- 
gruity in  these  (belonging  to  the  Boy). 

BHA$YA 

Also  because  they  are  not ■ perceptible' — (this  should  he 
added  to  the  SGfra) ; [the  meaning  of  the  Sutra  being]  Colour  etc. 
though  differing  among  themselves,  yet  do  not  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  two  kinds  (mentioned  under  Su.  53) ; and  Conscious- 
ness also,  differing  from  Colour  etc.,  should  fall  within  the  limits 
of  these  two  kinds,  if  it  were  really  a quality  of  the  Body  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  Consciousness  is  found  (as  shown  under 
Su.  53)  to  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the  said  two  kinds  : — hence 
it  follows  that  Consciousness  cannot  be  a quality  of  the  Body. 

Though  the  fact  of  Consc  iousness  not  belonging  to  the  Body 
has  already  been  established  by  whet  has  been  said  above 
(in  Section  3)  in  regard  to  Cognition  not  belonging  to  Material 
Substances,  or  Sense-organs,  or  Mind, — yet  it  has  been  dealt  with 
over  again  (in  the  present  Section),  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
additional  arguments  (such  as  pertain  to  the  Body  specifically)  ; 
specially  because  the  more  is  truth  investigated  the  more  fully 
established  it  becomes. 


End  of  Section  5 
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Section  (6) 

[SD/ras  56-59). 

Treating  of  the  Mind. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

The  character  of  Apprehension  having  been  examined,  it  is 
now  the  turn  of  Mind  to  be  examined  ; and  the  question  arising 
— Is  there  only  one  Mind  in  each  body,  or  several  ? * — [the 
a nswer  is— 

5fllra  56 

The  Mind  must  be  one  only  : since  there  is  non-simulta- 
neity of  Cognitions. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ‘ncn-3imulran  city  of  cognitions’ — 
(1)  the  non-simultaneity  of  several  cognitions  produced  through 
the  same  Sense-organ,  and  (2)  the  non-simultaneity  of  cognitions 
of  several  things  produced  through  several  Sense-organs.  Of 
these  two  the  former  is  not  what  is  spoken  of  as  indicating  the 
singleness  of  the  Mind, — this  ’non-aimultaneity’  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  one  Instrument  (such  as  Sense-organs  are)  can,  by  its 
very  nature,  accomplish  only  one  thing  at  a time  : — it  is  the 
latter  'non-simultaneity'  of  the  cognitions  of  several  things 
through  several  Sense-organs  that  is  regarded  as  indicating  the 
singleness  of  Mind-  "How  does  that  non-simultaneity  indicate 
the  singleness  of  Mind?”  If  there  were  several  Minds,  it 
would  be  possible  for  several  Sense-organs  to  be  in  contact  with 
several  Minds  simultaneously  ; whereby  there  should  be  several 
cognitions  appearing  (through  these  contacts)  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ; — but  this  never  happens  : — hence  the  conclusion  is 
that,  inasmuch  as  cognitions  of  things  appear  only  one  after 
another — and  never  simultaneously — there  is  a single  Mind  (in 
one  body). 

* It  has  been  eiplained  in  SQ-  1-1-16  that  ‘the  non-simultaneity  of 
Cognition*  is  the  inditative  of  Mind  thi*  would  not  be  true,  if  there  were 
•event  Mind*  in  e body,  or  if  the  Mind  were  of  letge  dimension.  The 
present  enquiry  it  undertaken  for  die  purpose  of  hading  out  tome  tsetnt  of 
concentrating  the  Mind  ; trtetnptt  it  concentration  could  be  fruitful  only  if 
there  were  only  one  Mind  ; if  there  were  several  Minds,  there  need  be  no 
attempt  at  concentration  ; and  no  abstraction  of  the  Mind  or  Meditation 
would  be  possible- 
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So!  ro  57 

[ Objection  ]“‘‘What  has  been  asserted  is  not  tight  ; 
for  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  do  perceive  several  actions 
(cognitions)  actually  appearing  simultaneously." 

BHASYA 

11  [When  the  pupil  perceives  hi9  Teacher  going  in  the 
forest  1 he  has  the  following  notions, — 'This  Teacher  reads— 
walks— holds  the  water-pot — looks  at  the  path— hears  the  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  forest — becomes  frightened — keeps  on  the 
lookout  for  signs  of  serpents  or  tigers — remembers  the  place 
of  destination*  he  does  not  notice  any  order  of  sequence 
among  these  cognitions  ; so  that  all  these  may  be  regarded  as 
appearing  simultaneously  and  hence  it  follows  that  there  are 
several  Minds.” 

Snfro  58 

[Answer  ] — The  said  perception  is  like  the  perception  of 
the  fire-circle  ; and  is  due  to  the  rapidity  of  motion. 

BHASyYA 

In  the  casc'of  the  whirling  fire-brand,  even  though  there 
is  sequence  [among  the  several  perceptions  of  the  fire,  vet  it 
is  not  perceived,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  rapidity  of  motion  ; 
and  the  sequence  not  being  perceived,  there  arises  the  idea 
of  the  continuity  (of  fire  in  revolution),  which  gives  rise  to  the 
notion  that  there  is  a single  circle  office ; — similarly  in  the  case 
of  cognitions  also.  Sequence,  even  though  present,  fails  to  be 
perceived  by  reason  of  the  rapidity  of  the  cognitions  or  actions  ; 
and  the  Sequence  failing  to  be  perceived,  there  arises  the  notion 
that  the  actions  (or  cognitions)  appear  simultaneously. 

"But  is  the  notion  of  the  simultaneity  of  cognitions  due 
to  the  non-perception  of  sequence  in  them  ? Or,  is  the  percep- 
tion of  simultaneity  due  to  the  actual  existence  of  simultaneity  ? 
■ — You  do  not  show  any  cause  for  accepting  the  one  or  the  other 
view  in  preference  to  the  other;  [eo  that  the  matter  mu6t  be  open 
to  doubt  ] 

• The  Ttiparya  adopts  the  retd  ins  and  explains  it  at 

The  right  reading  appear!  to  be  that  found  in  the  Puri  Me.  B. 
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We  have  already  explained  that  cognitions  of  several  things, 
due  to  the  action  of  the  sense-organs,  appear  one  after  the  other; 
and  this  cannot  be  denied,  being  directly  perceptible  by  each 
man  for  himself.  Further,  whenever  we  think  of  a number  of 
things  seen  or  heard  before,  our  ideas  of  them  always  appear 
one  after  the  other,  and  never  simultaneously;  and  from  this 
also  we  can  infer  (that  the  cognitions  in  tbe  case  cited  in  Su.  57 
are  not  simultaneous). 

In  the  case  of  the  cognitions  of  syllables,  words  and  sen- 
tences, and  those  of  their  meanings,  sequence  fails  to  be  per- 
ceived by  reason  of  rapidity.  “How  so?”  [As  a matter  of  fact 
the  phenomenon  involves  the  following  process] — When  the 
several  syllables  composing  a sentence  are  pronounced,  there 
appears  one  auditory  perception  in  connection  with  each  one 
of  those  syllables, — then  the  hearer  recognises  one  or  several 
syllables  as  forming  a word,— having  recognised  the  word,  he 
ponders  over  it. — by  this  pondering  he  recalls  the  meaning 
of  that  word , — ponders  over  a number  of  words  a6  constituting 
one  sentence,  —having  cognised  the  meanings  of  the  words  as 
syntactically  connected,  he  recognises  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence. — Even  though  there  are  so  many  cognitions  involved 
(in  the  process  of  our  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence),  yet  by  reason  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  appear, 
their  sequence  fails  to  be  perceived.  This  example  explains 
the  ordinary  notion  of  simultaneity  that  people  have  in  regard 
to  Cognitions. 

[While  the  above  facts  cannot  be  gainsaid  by  either 
patty], — in  support  of  the  contrary  view— that  Cognitions  do 
actually  appear  simultaneously,  there  is  no  instance  which  is 
free  from  doubt  (and  admitted  by  both  parties),  on  the  strength 
of  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  there  are  several  Minds  in 
a body. 

StUra  59 

For  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  Mind  must  be  atomic. 

BHA$YA 

That  Mind  is  atomic,  and  that  it  is  one — both  these  properties 
of  the  Mind  follow  from  the  non-simo/taneity  of  Cognitions.  If 
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the  Mind  were  something  large,  then  it  would  be  possible  for  it 
to  be  in  contact  with  several  sense-organs  st  one  and  the  same 
time  ; and  this  should  give  rise  to  several  Cognitions  srmuJfanc- 
oasly. 

End  of  Section  6 

Section  (7) 

Sniras  60-12 

The  Body  is  formed  under  the  /n//aence  of  the  Unseen  Force 
{of  Destiny)- 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

*The  Mind,  along  with  the  Sense-organs,  is. found  to  operate 
only  within  the  Body,  never  outside  the  Body  ; of  the  cognising 
person  also,  all  experiencing  of  objects,  consisting  of  apprehen- 
sion etc.,  ia  found  to  occur  only  in  the  Body  ; so  also  his 
acquiring  of  the  desired  and  abandoning  of  the  undesired  thing, — 
and  all  other  operations  carried  on  by  man.  With  regard  to  the 
Body,  there  ia  a diversity  of  opinion,  which  gives  rise  to  the 

* Since  the  Mind  operate*  Only  in  the  Body,  it  i»  only  right  that  the 
exact  nature  o(  the  Body  Jiould  be  examined  after  the  character  of  the 
Mind  ha*  been  diacusted,— mv*  the  Virtiko.  An  examination  of  the  Mind 
require*  an  examination  of  its  receptacle,  Body,  alto— the  Titparya  add*. 

The  use  of  the  p retent  enquiry  con*i*ti  in  the  determining  of  die 
relation  of  a particular  Soul  with  a particular  Body,  and  the  birth  and  Final 
Rclcatc  of  that  Soul,  a*  alto  what  ia  called  'Death'-  If  we  can  prove  that 
the  connection  of  the  Soul  with  the  Body  i*  due  to  the  pan  deed*  of  that 
Soul,  all  theac  phenomena  become  explained  ; thua  alone  ia  utc  found  for 
the  law*  relating  to  the  dutie*  of  the  tcverml  atm*  and  condition*  of  man. 
Thus  it  it  that  all  that  ha*  gone  before  in  .the  Nylynulra  become* 
juat  ified — PiiriiuAdhi . 

Man’*  experience*  occur  in  the  Body  ; the  Mind,  like  all  Senae-organa, 
function*  in  the  Body  ; and  thete  fact*  can  be  explained  only  on  the  batit 
of  Man'*  body  beina  due  to  hi*  patt  deed*.  Hence  the  necettity  of  the 
prelent  enquiry.  It  would  teem  that  the  proper  ooation  for  thi*  invetti* 
gation  wat  the  Section  that  dealt  with  the  Body  ittelf.  But  it  cornea  in  more 
naturally  in  connection  with  the  Mind,  which  it  the  principal  inurnment  of 

*11  m»n't  pleasure,  pain  etc -Some  people  think  that  the  Body  of  the 

child  ia  due  to  the  Karma*,  not  of  the  child  itaelf,  but  of  the  Father.  But 
thi*  i*  not  right ; because  the  Body  of  man  muat  bo  the  product  of  die  act* 
of  that  person  who  regard*  that  Body  a*  himtelf,  and  act*  for  the  experience* 
obtained  through  and  in  that  Body.— VardhamSta. 
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following  doubt : — Is  the  formation  of  the  man's  Body  due  to  his 
‘Karntan’,  or,  16  it  the  product  of  the  material  substances,  inde- 
pendently of  any  ' Karman'  ? We  hear  several  opinions  expres- 
sed on  this  point.  The  truth  on  this  point  is  as  follows  : - 
SWro  60 

The  formation  of  the  Body  is  due  to  the  persistence  of 
the  effect  of  previous  acts. 

bhasya 

The  term  ‘ pOroahrtam' , ‘previous’,  stands  for  those  deeds,  or 
actions  in  the  shape  of  the  ‘Activity  of  Speech,  Thought  and 
Bodily  activity',  that  were  done  (by  the  person)  in  his  previous 
body  ; — the  ‘effect’  of  the  said  'acts’  consists  of  Merit  and 
Demerit  produced  by  them  ; — the  ‘ anubandha’ , 'persistence',  of 
that  'effect',  means  the  continuing  of  it  as  subsisting  in  the  Soul ; 
— and  the  formation  of  the  Body  is  out  of  the  material  substances 
as  operated  upon  by  the  said  ‘persistence  of  Merit  and  Demerit’,  and 
not  out  of  the  material  substances  by  themselves.  That  particular 
Body  belongs  to  a Soul  subsisting  in  which  the  Soul  regards  it 
as  'I',  attached  to  which  and  desiring  experiences  in  which  that 
Soul  obtains  the  various  kinds  of  objects  and  acquires  (brings 
about)  Merit  and  Demerit ; and  when  this  Body  falls  off  (on 
death),  another  is  brought  into  existence  by  the  force  of  the 
'Faculty'  in  the  shape  of  the  said  ‘Merit  and  Demerit’  along 
with  (and  operating  upon)  the  material  substances  ; when  this 
second  body  has  come  into  existence,  there  go  on  again  actions 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  man's  purposes,  just  as  in  the  previous 
body  ; and  the  man's  activities  go  on  as  in  the  previous  body. 
All  this  phenomenon  is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
assumption  that  the  production  of  the  Body  is  out  of  the  material 
substances  as  operated  upon  by  the  Soul's  acts.  In  the  case  of 
such  objects  as  the  chariot  and  the  like,  we  find  that  being 
intended  for  the  accomplishment  of  man's  purpose,  they  are 
brought  into  existence  out  of  such  material  substances  as  are 
operated  upon  by  man’s  quality  in  the  shape  of  Effort ; and  on 
the  analogy  of  this  we  can  infer  that  the  Body,  being  meant  to 
accomplish  the  man’s  purposes,  comes  into  existence  out  of  such 
material  substances  as  are  operated  upon  by  some  qualities  be- 
longing to  the  man  (such  for  instance  as  his  Merit  and  Demerit). 
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INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

On  this  point  the  Atheist  argues  as  follows : — 

SDfro  61 

“ The  formation  of  the  Body  out  of  material  substances 
is  exactly  like  the  production  of  material  bodies  out  of  mate- 
rial substances.” 

BHASYA 

“ From  out  of  material  substances  themselves — independ- 
ently of  'Karman'— are  produced  material  bodies,  in  the  shape  of 
Sands,  Pebbles,  Stones,  Orpiment  and  Soot ; and  they  are  taken 
up  (by  men)  on  account  of  their  being  capable  of  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  man.  In  the  same  manner  the  Body,  being  pro- 
duced, out  of  material  substances  independently  of  man's 
‘Karman’,  would  be  taken  up  by  him,  on  account  of  its  being 
conducive  to  his  purposes.” 

Sdfrc  62 

Tbis  cannot  be  accepted  : because  what  is  urged  is  still 
to  be  proved. 

BHASYA 

Just  as  it  is  still  to  be  proved  that  ‘the  formation  of  the  Body 
is  independent  of  Karman',  so  is  it  still  to  be  proved  that  'the  pro- 
duction of  Sands,  Pebbles,  Stones,  Orpiment,  Soot  and  such 
things  is  independent  of  Karmin’ ; so  that  being  itself  6till  to  be 
proved,  the  said  premiss  cannot  serve  as  a valid  reason. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

What  has  been  urged  (in  Su.  61)  in  regard  to  the  ‘production 
of  material  bodies  out  of  material  substances’, — any  analogy  bet- 
ween this  and  the  case  in  question — 

Sutra  63 

there  is  none  ; because  Parents  are  the  cause  of  forma- 
tion (of  the  Body). 

BHA$YA 

What  has  been  urged  by  the  AtheUt  bears  no  analogy  to  the 
case  in  question.  “Why?”  Because  the  ‘material  bodies'  men- 
tioned (Sands  etc.  J are  produced  without  seeds  ; while  the  Body 
is  always  produced  from  seeds.  The  term  ‘parents’  stands  for 
the  ovule  and  semen,  which  constitute  the  ‘seeds’  (of  the  Body) ; 
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and  what  bring  about  the  birth  of  the  Body  out  of  the  material 
substances  in  the  mother’s  womb  are — 0)  that  ‘Kerman’  of  the 
personality  himself,  which  is  conducive  to  the  experiences  to  be 
gon  e through  by  him  in  the  mother’s  womb,  and  (2)  the  ‘Kerman’ 
of  the  Parents  which  is  conducive  to  the  experiences  resulting 
from  the  birth  of  the  child.  Thus  it  is  established  that  there  is 
connection  with  ‘seeds’  (in  the  shape  of  Semen  and  Ovule). 

Sura  64 

And  so  also  is  the  food. 

BHASjYA 

'The  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  Body' — thi6  has  to  be  added, 
being  the  principal  clause  (of  the  sentence  of  which  Sutras  63 
and  64  are  component  pans). 

'Food'  is  what  is  eaten  and  drunk  ; and  the  juices,  brought 
aboutby  the  digestion  of  the  food,  entering  into  theseed  embedded 
in  the  mother's  womb,  undergo  development  along  with  thst  seed  ; 
and  in  that  seed  there  is  as  much  development  as  suffices  for  the 
accretion  of  the  necessary  aggregate:— the  accretion  thus  formed 
goes  on  to  develop  into  such  aggregates  as  (1)  the  cell,  (2)  the 
maa*.  (3)  the  foetus,  (4)  the  embryo*  (5)  the  arteries,  (6)  and 
head,  and  (7)  the  feet  etc., — and  ultimately  into  what  comes  to 
be  the  substratum  of  the  sense-organs  ; — when  the  fmtus  has 
been  formed,  the  juices  of  the  food  are  absorbed  by  it  through 
the  umbilical  cord,  and  it  continues  to  grow  till  it  becomes  fit 
for  being  bom.  No  such  development  is  found  to  occur  in  the 
case  of  food  lying  in  the  dish  (snd  not  eaten  by  a person) : From 
all  thia  it  follows  thit  the  development  of  the  Body  of  the 
child  is  dependent  upon  the  karma n (Destiny  of  the  Parents). 

Sutra  65 

Specially  because,  even  when  physical  connection  ia 
present,  there  is  no  certainty  (in  the  appearance  of  the 
result). 

BHASYA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  every  connection  of  the  Parents  does 
not  bring  about  conception  ; and  the  only  explanation  of  this  is 

• From  (1)  » (4)  ire  the  winci  of  the  several  shapes  of  the  developing 
fstus— ssyi  the  Tdt parye . 
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that  there  is  no  conception  when  the  necessary  influence  of 
Karman  (Destiny)  is  absent ; and  when  this  influence  is  present 
conception  does  take  place.  This  is  the  only  explanation  possible 
of  the  said  uncertainty  of  conception.  If  the  material  substances 
were  independent  (of  any  such  influence  as  Destiny),  there 
should  be  certainty  of  conception  ; for  under  that  hypothesis, 
there  would  be  no  element  wanting  in  the  causes  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  the  Body. 

Further, 

Suira  66 

Just  as  Karman  (Destiny)  is  the  cause  of  the  formation 
of  the  Body,  so  is  it  also  of  the  connection  of  the  Body  (wilh 
a particular  Soul).* 

BHASYA 

It  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  impossible  for  the  Body  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  Earth  and  other  material  substances,  indepen- 
dently of  Destiny,— as  the  Body  consists  of  an  aggrega- 
tion, brought  about  by  means  of  an  arrangement  or  disposition, 
most  difficult  to  encompass,  of  such  (heterogeneous)  components 
as — (1)  the  arteries  through  which  the  bodily  humours  and  life- 
breath  flow,  (2)  the  humours  of  the  body  culminating  in  the 
semen,  (3)  the  Tendon,  Skin,  Bones,  Veins,  Muscle,  Embryo  Bnd 
Ftttus,  (4)  head,  arms  and  belly,  (5)  the. thighs,  (6)  the  wind,  Bile 
and  Phlegm  permeating  the  Body,  and  (7)  the  mouth,  throit, 
chest,  stomach,  intestines  and  bowels  ; — consequently  we  con- 
clude that  its  formation  is  due  to  Destiny.  In  the  same  manner 
if  among  the  causes  (bringing  about  the  body)  there  is  nothing 
that  is  related  to  any  particular  Soul,  the  Earth  and  other 
material  substances  that  would  constitute  the  body  would  be 

* This  Sitra  anticipates  the  abjection  that,  when  ■ body  is  bom,  it 
comet  into  contact  with  til  Souls—  tinea  ill  are  equally  omnipresent,— to 
thit  ■ body  should  belong  to  all  Souls  equally.  The  answer  it  that,  though 
in  a general  way  all  Souls  sre  in  contact  with  the  Body,  yet  the  special 
connection  of  the  body  with  one  individual  Soul  it  due  to  the  Destiny  of 
that  Soul ; which  Destiny  determines  the  exact  body  fit  for  the  eaperiocat 
in  store  for  that  Soul. 

Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  take  the  Suira  to  mean  that  ‘the  aroneaion 
0/  Partial  alto  is  due  to  the  Destiny  of  the  Soul  10  be  bom  of  these  parents'  ? 
This  would  bo  more  in  keeping  with  the  context. 
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equally  related  to  all  the  Souls-among  whom  there  would  be 
nothing  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,-and  there  being 
nothing  in  the  Earth  etc.,  themselves  that  would  connect  them 
with  any  one  Soul,  and  not  with  the  rest,  the  Body  formed  out 
of  these  would  be  the  common  substratum  for  the  pleasure,  pain 
and  cognition  of  all  the  Souls  ; — as  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
each  Body  is  found  to  be  connected  with  only  one  particular 
Soul  : and  the  only  explanation  of  this  restriction  is  that  Karman 
(Destiny)  is  a cause  that  brings  about  the  formation  of  the  Body  ; 
so  that  the  Karmic  residuum  of  each  Soul  being  restricted  to 
itself,  it  produces  a Body  fit  for  being  the  substratum  of  the 
experiences  of  that  particular  Soul  in  which  the  residuum 
subeists,  and  connects  that  body  with  that  Soul.  Thus  it  is  found 
that  just  as  Destiny  is  the  caase  of  the  formation  of  the  Body,  to 
is  it  also  of  the  connection  of  that  Body  with  a particular  Soal. 
What  we  mean  hy  ‘connection’  is  the  relation  that  each  Body 
bears  to  an  individual  Soul. 

Snira  67 

By  what  ha*  been  said  in  the  preceding  Satra  the  absence 
of  universality  has  been  explained  shown  to  be  impossi- 
ble, inexplicable  under  the  PGrva-prakfa  ].* 

BH*$YA 

What  is  called  'aniyama',  ‘absence  of  universality’,  has  been 
explained — by  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  Sutra, — ‘just 
as  Destiny  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  Body  so  is  it  also 
of  the  connection  of  that  Body  with  a particular  Soul’, — as 
impossible  and  inexplicable  under  the  theory  that  the  formation 
of  the  Body  is  not  due  to  Destiny, f 

• All  the  commoitaries  explain  ihia  Stoa  a*  aimed  against  the  follow- 
ing Stiikhya -doctrine  : — “The  formation  of  die  Body  ia  not  due  to  Destiny  ; 
it  is  due  to  the  functioning  of  Primordial  Matter ; thie  Primordial  Matter, 
through  in  own  inherent  activity,  independently  of  Merit,  Demerit  etc., 
evolve  ■ the  aeveixl  product  a." 

The  Star*  baa  been  rendered  according  to  the  explanation  provided  by 
the  Commcntatirrt.  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  render  it  aa  follows—1 ‘What 
has  been  said  disposes  of  the  objection  that  there  could  be  no  restriction  at 
Co  which  Soul  should  have  which  Body.* 

The  Tdtparya  has  adopted  the  reading 
which  has  been  construed  as 
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Q.  “What  docs  Nijama,  ‘Universality’,  mean  here  : ” 

A.  What  is  called  ‘Universality’  here  is  the  idea  that  the 
body  of  one  Son)  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  Soals  ; so  that  what  is 
meant  by  'oniyomu*,  ‘absence  of  Universality’,  is  tfiversi/y,  dis- 
tinction, peculiarity, — the  idea  that  the  body  of  one  SoaJ  is 
different  from  that  of  another.* 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  actually  find  such  diversity  or  distinc- 
tion in  the  birth  of  bodies  as  (a)  one  is  born  in  a high  family, 
another  in  a low  family,  (A)  one  is  praiseworthy  and  another 
blameworthy,  (c)  one  is  full  of  diseases  while  another  is  free 
from  diseases,  (d)  one  is  full-bodied  while  another  is  maimed, 
(e)  one  is  full  of  suffering  while  another  is  full  of  happiness,  (/)  one 
is  endowed  with  excellent  characteristics  of  man  while  another 
is  quite  the  contrary,  (j)  one  is  endowed  with  good  properties 
while  another  possesses  bad  properties,  (A)  one  has  efficient  and 
another  weak  sense-organs.  [These  are  the  cruder  differences 
ordinarily  perceptible.]  There  are  several  subtler  differences, 
which  are  innumerable.  All  this  diversity  in  the  birth  of  Bodies 
can  be  due  only  to  the  Destiny  attaching  to  each  individual  Soul 
(which  determines  the  character  of  the  Body  into  which  that 
Soul  is  going  to  be  born).  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  no 
such  diverse  Destinies  attaching  to  individual  Souls,  (as  in- 
fluencing the  birth  of  the  Body),  then — there  being  no  difference 
among  the  Soule  themselves,  and  the  Earth  and  other  material 
substances  (as  constituting  Primordial  Matter)  being  the  same  in 
all  cases,  and  there  being  nothing  in  these  substances  to  lead  to 
any  restriction, — it  would  come  to  this  that  all  bodies  belong  to 
all  Souls.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  life  of  Souls  is  not 
found  to  be  so  (that  is,  such  as  all  bodies  belong  to  all  Souls) . 

3t<t>^  rnfarwi  The  Titfarya  explains  the 

purport  (i  follow* — ‘the  absence  of  Universality — i-e.,  the  fact  that  no  a ingle 
Body  can  be  common  to  all  Soul*— that  hat  been  deacribed  in  the  preceding 
Sfltra — hoi  been  explained — i.«.,  shown  id  be  impoaaible  under  the  theory 
that  the  formation  of  the  Body  is  brought  about  by  material  substances 
independently  of  any  such  influence  as  that  of  Deatiny.* 

• 'Niyama'  stands  for  UnivmaUiy,  the  idea  of  all  Souls  having  a 
common  body  ; 'Amyoma'  meant  nom-uxitunalily,  the  idea  that  one  Son)  has 
one  body  and  another  a totally  different  one—Tetparya. 
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Hence  the  conclusion  is  that  the  formation  of  the  Body  cannot 
hut  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Destiny. 

Further,  the  separation  (freedom)  of  the  Soul  from  the  Body 
is  also  rendered  possible  by  the  possibility  of  the  exhaustion  of 
Karman  (Destiny).*  That  is  to  say,  when  the  formation  of  the 
Body  is  due  to  Destiny,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  Soul  to  be- 
come separated  (freed)  from  that  body. — “How  ?” — Throofh  the 
possibility  af  the  exhaustion  of  Destiny.  It  is  possible  for  Destiny 
to  be  exhausted  in  the  following  manner  : —Right  Knowledge 
having  destroyed  Illusion,  the  person  becomes  free  from  all 
attachment, — he  commits  no  further  deeds,  by  body,  speech,  or 
mind,  which  could  lead  to  his  re-birth  ; so  that  there  is  no  further 
accumulation  of  Destiny  ; and  all  past  accumulation  becomes 
exhausted  by  his  passing  through  the  experiences  resulting  there- 
from ; thu9  (in  the  absence  of  Destiny)  there  being  nothing 
to  bring  about  a further  Body,  when  the  present  Body  falls  off, 
no  further  Body  is  formed,  and  hence  there  is  no  further 
bondage  (for  that  Soul).  If  the  formation  of  the  Body  were 
no/  due  to  Destiny,— as  of  the  material  substance  (Primordial 
Matter)  itself  there  can  be  no  destruction, — there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  the  Soul  ever  becoming  freed  from  the  Body. 

Sffl  ra  68 

t If  it  be  asserted  that — "the  formation  of  tbe  Body  is 
due  to  'idols'  [(a)  ‘non. perception’,  or  (b)  unseen  quality]" 

* This  appears  at  SQtra  in  the  Vie.  text.  But  no  such  Satn  it 
found  in  the  A/ydyarvrl.nihoitdfcd,  nor  in  Sana  Mia.  C and  D,  nor  in  Vitva- 
nithi'a  Vrrti. 

+ The  Vie.  teat,  as  alto  th«  SySyasucimkamiiw,  includes  this  clause 
aim  under  the  SOtn.  But  neither  Viieanlthi  nor  any  Sutra  Ml-  reads  the 
SQtra  to;  according  to  these  the  form  of  the  SQtra  i*  simply  ‘punosvnpra- 
toiigo'  pavarge’.  But  from  the  Bhdtya  below  it  is  clear  that  the  text  of  the 
SQlra  Is  as  transited. 

The  VSrlUtn  and  the  Tdlparya  explain  this  objection  as  proceeding  from 
the  SdWtya  (A).  The  Bhdfya  latter  on,  P.  191,  L.  10,  offers  another 
explanation,  whereby  the  objection  is  represented  as  coming  from  the  Jaina 

(B). 

The  Tdiporya  haa  explained  the  term  'Adjsta’  of  the  SAtra, — which  the 
Bhbyi  says,  is  synonymous  here  with  '-adortona' , non -percept ion, — id  mean 
the  non-perception  of  such  objects  of  enjoyment  as  Sound  and  the  like,  as 
alto  the  non -perception  of  the  distinction  between  Soul  and  Matter. 
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—then  [our  answer  is  that]  in  that  case,  even  after  final 
release  there  would  he  likelihood  of  a Body  being  produced. 

BHA$YA 

[A]  It  is  odors'  ana,  'non-perception1,  that  is  spoken  of  as 
adrfta,  (in  the  Snfra).  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  formation  of  the 
Body  is  brought  about  by  'non-perception’.  That  is,  as  long  as 
the  Body  has  not  been  formed,  the  perceiver,  being  without 
a receptable  (abode),  cannot  perceive  things ; the  things  to  be 
perceived  by  him  being  of  two  kinds— (a)  the  object  (Sound,  Taste, 
Odour  etc.)  and  the  diversity  or  difference  between  the  Unmani- 
fested (Primordial  Matter)  and  the  Soot ; — and  it  is  (in  view 
of  this  ‘non-perception',  and)  for  this  purpose  (of  accomplishing 
the  perception  of  the3e  two  kinds  of  things)  that  the  Body  is 
brought  into  existence.  Hence  when  the  said  perception  (of 
both  kinds  of  things)  has  been  accomplished,  the  material  sub- 
stances have  done  all  they  had  to  do  (in  connection  with  that 
perceiving  Soul)  and  consequently  do  not  produce  any  other 
Body  for  him  ; and  in  this  manner  the  ‘separation  from  Body’ 
becomes  possible.  ” 

If  you  hold  the  above  view,  then  our  answer  is  thst — in  that 
case,  even  after  Final  Release,  there  woald  be  likelihood  of  a far- 
ther Body  being  bom.  Thst  is,  there  would  be  likelihood  of  another 
Body  being  produced  for  that  Soul.  According  to  you,  there  is 
one  'non-perception' — i.e.,  impossibility  of  perception — while  the 
Body  has  not  been  formed  ; and  there  is  'impossibility  of  percep- 
tion’ after  the  Body  has  ceased  to  exist, — which  also  is  another 
'non-perception'  ; — and  between  these  two  non-perceptions 
there  is  no  difference  ; so  that,  even  after  Final  Release,  inas- 
much as  ‘non -perception'  [which,  according  to  you,  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  production  of  the  Body]  would  be  there,  there  would 
be  every  likelihood  of  another  Body  being  produced. 

“But  the  fact  of  the  purpose  of  the  Body-prodadion  hairing 
been  accomplished  forms  the  point  of  difference  (between  the  two 

'non-perceptions’)-”* 

This  cannot  be  right ; because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  find 
production  or  accomplishment  as  well  as  non-accomplishment. 

* Thu  it  lometimei  printed  ••  Sutra.  But  no  ouch  Sacra  U found 
anywhere. 

N.  B.2B 
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That  is,  if  what  you  mean  to  urge  is  that — “When  perception  (of 
ordinary  things,  and  of  the  difference  between  Soul  and  Matter) 
h 09  been  accomplished,  the  material  Bubstanccs  have  their  pur- 
pose fulfilled,  and  as  such,  do  not  go  to  form  another  Body  ; and 
this  forme  the  point  of  difference  [wherein  one  kind  of  ‘non-per- 
ception1, that  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  Body  upon  Final 
Release,  differs  from  the  other  kind  of  ‘non-perception’,  that  due 
to  the  non-existence  of  the  Body,  before  it  has  been  produced),1' 
— then,  our  answer  is  that  this  cannot  be  right ; because  we  find 
production  on  accomplishment  as  well  as  on  non-accomplishment; 
that  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  Bodies  are  produced  again 
and  again  (for  the  non-released  Soul),  even  though  the  material 
substances  have  their  purpose  fulfilled  by  the  Soul’s  perception  of 
the  things  of  the  world  ; and  inasmuch  as  the  Bodies  produced 
again  and  again  do  not  (always)  bring  about  the  perception  of 
difference  between  Soul  and  Matter  (which  is  the  only  purpose 
left  to  be  accomplished  for  the  Soul  by  these  subsequent  bodies), 
the  production  of  all  these  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  purposeless. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that,  under  the  theory  that  the 
creation  of  things  is  not  due  to  Destiny,  the  formation  of  the 
Body  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  for  the  purposes  of 'Perception'; 
while  under  the  theory  that  the  said  creation  is  due  to  Destiny, 
the  formation  of  the  Body  can  be  rightly  regarded  as  being  for 
the  purposes  of  ‘Perception’ ; as  (under  this  latter  theory)  ‘Per- 
ception’ consists  in  experience,  which  is  the  result  of  deeds  done 
(i.e.  Destiny). 

[B]  The  clause  ' tadadrj{aksritam'  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  theory  of  other  philosophers  : — " Adrsla  is  the  name 
of  a particular  quality  of  Atoms,  which  brings  about  action  or 
movement  (vibration) ; it  is  when  urged  by  this  quality  that  the 
AtomB  combine  and  bring  about  the  Body  ; whereupon  this  Body 
is  entered  by  the  Mind,  which  also  is  urged  to  it  by  its  own 
quality  of  ‘Adr^a’;  and  when  the  Body  has  become  entered  by 
the  Mind  then  the  Perceiver  begins  to  have  his  perceptions.’’ 

The  answer  to  this  theory  also  is  that — ‘there  is  likelihood  qf 
another  Body  being  produced ’ — since  the  Mind  is  not  destroyed  ; 
that  ia,  even  after  Final  Release,  there  would  be  likelihood  of  a 
further  Body  being  produced,  as  'Adrsla',  the  quality  of  Atoms, 
is  indestructible  (and  hence  persists  even  after  Release). 
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Sn/ra  69 

There  should  be  no  aeverance  of  connection,— this  being 
due  to  the  action  of  Mind* * * § 

BHASJYA 

[ Another  objection  against  the  Jains  view,  referred  to  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  BhUfya  on  Su.  68] 

If  the  Mind  enters  (into  the  Body)  hyVirtue  of  * adrata ’,  the 
Unseen  Quality  of  the  Mind,  there  should  be  '-no  severance  of 
connection  (between  the  Mind  and  the  Body).  For  under  this 
view.t  to  what  could  the  moving  out  of  the  Mind  from  the  Body 
be  due?  Under  our  theory  the  Jsaid  moving  out  (of  the  Mind 
from  the  Body,  at  death)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  set  of 
Karmic  Residuum  (to  which  the  dead  Body  owed  its  existence) 
having  been  exhausted,  another  set  of  Karmic  residuum  (to  which 
the  next  Body  would  be  due)  sets  up  its  fruition.§  "The  moving 
out  of  the  Mind  would  be  due  to  the  unseen  quality  {Adrq(a) ; 
that  same  unseen  quality  which  has  been  the  cause  of  entrance 
(of  the  Mind  into  the  Body)  will  also  be  the  cause  of  its  exit." 
This  cannot  be  right  ; for  one  and  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  both  lije  (which  is  what  the  entrance  of  Mind  means) 
and  death  (which  is  whtt  is  meant  by  the  Mind’s  exit);  accord- 
ing to  your  view  the  same  Unseen  Quality  would  be  the  cause 
of  both  life  and  death  ; and  this  is  absurd. 

Sflfra  70 

Inasmuch  as  Death  would  not  be  possible,  the  Body 
should  have  to  be  regarded  as  ever-lasting. 

BHA5YA 

When,  on  the  experiencing  of  the  fruits  (of  all  deeds)  there 
is  exhaustion  of  Karmic  residuum  and  the  Body  falls  off,  it  is 
called  ‘death’ : and  under  the  influence  of  another  Karmic 
residuum  there  is  ‘rebirth1.  Now,  if  the  formation  of  the  Body 

* This  Sntra  it  sot  found  in  the  Puri  SOere  Me,,  it  it  found  everywhere 

dee. 

t it  better  then 

§ ttSl'titft..  -..421'^ — Theie  words,  found  in  tome  editions, 

hive  no  connection  with  the  present  context.  They  ate  not  found  In  the 
Puri  Mss.,  nor  in  any  other  manuscript  save  one. 
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were  due  to  the  material  substances  themselves,  independently 
of  Destiny,  what  would  that  be  the  exhaustion  whereof  could 
Usd  to  the  fall  of  the  Body,  which  is  called  ‘death’  ? And 
there  being  no  death,  we  understand  that  the  Body  should  have 
Jo  he  regarded  as  eoer-lasting.  For  if  Death  were  due  to  mere 
chance,  (and  not  to  a specific  cause  relating  specifically  to  the 
individual),  then  there  could  be  no  difference  in  the  manner 
of  death  (in  several  persons).* 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA?YA 

The  Opponent, — with  a view  to  criticise  what  has  been  urged 
against  him,  to  the  effect  that  ‘there  would  be  likelihood  of 
another  Body  being  produced'  (Su-  68), — argues  as  follows 
Sutra  71 

"It  would  be  like  the  eternalily  of  the  dark  colour  of  the 
Alom.”t 

BHASYA 

“Just  as  the  dark  colour  of  the  Atom  (of  Clay)  is  eternal,  and 
yet  when  it  is  obstructed  (set  aside)  by  fire-contact  (in  baking), 
it  does  not  appear  again, — in  the  same  manner  the  Body,  though 
formed  by  the  Unseen  Quality  (of  the  Atoms),  would  not  appear 
again,  after  Final  Release." 

Suira  72 

That  cannot  be  ; aa  this  would  involve  (A)  the  admission 
of  wbat  is  not  supported  (by  reasoning  or  fact)§  [ (B)  or,  the 
accruing  of  wbat  is  not  earned.  ] 

BHASYA 

(A)  The  instance  cited  (in  Su.  71)  cannot  be  right ; — 
"Why  ?" — Because  this  would  invoice  ihe  admission  ctf  what  is  not 
supported.  The  term  ‘supported’  stands  for  not  compatible  with 

• Some  persona  die  in  the  womb,  tome  aa  toon  aa  they  are  born,  and 
to  forth.  If  death  were  not  the  effect  of  a specific  cause,  it  ahould  be  either 
tUrttal,  like  Akita,  or  on  absolute  itat-ttoity,  like  the  sky-lotus. — Tilparya. 

t This  Sutra,  though  not  found  in  SQtr*  Ms.  C,  is  found  everywhere 
else. 

$ The  Tilparya  ; construes  the  Suva  thus  : — fVomdprwa  avifayikflam 
'akflam ' — pratyvla  pratyakf&gamauiruddham—  taiya  'abhydgamafi'  abhyupa- 
gamah  tAtpraiarig&t.  This  is  the  interpetation  that  has  been  adopted  in  the 
translation;  as  also  a second  interpretation  (B),  put  forward  in  the  Bhdtya. 
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any  right  Cognition  ; the  'abhyBgama'  of  that  means  its  acceptance! 
avowal  ; the  meaning  thus  is  that  he  who  believes  what  has  been 
said  (in  Su.  71)  would  be  avowing  what  is  incompatible  with  all 
right  notion.  Hence  the  instance  cited  cannot  be  right ; since 
what  is  asserted  is  neither  perceptible,  nor  cognisable  by  infer- 
ence-  Thus  what  the  So/ro  (72)  urges  is  the  fact  that  what  has 
been  cited  by  the  Opponent  is  something  still  to  be  proved. 

(B)  Or,  the  Sfltra  may  be  explained  to  mean  that — That 
cannot  be,  as  this  Would  involve  the  aceroing  of  what  is  not  earned. 
A person  who,  on  the  basis  of  the  example  of  the  Dark  Colour 
of  the  Atom,  seeks  to  support  the  view  that  the  formation  of  the 
Body  is  not  due  to  Destiny,  draws  upon  himself  the  incongruity 
of  the  accruing  of  the  unearned.  That  is,  the  theory  would  involve 
the  contingency  that  pleasure  and  pain  accrues  to  the  man  with- 
out hiB  having  done  the  acts  leading  up  to  that  pleasure  and  pain. 
If,  in  answer  to  this,  you  say  “yes,  be  it  so”  ; — then  our  answer 
is  that  this  would  be  contrary  (a)  to  Perception,  (i)  to  Inference 
and  (c)  to  Scripture. 

(a)  To  perception  it  would  be  contrary  in  the  following 
manner:— That  the  Pleasure  and  Pain  experienced  by  each 
individual  Soul  is  distinct  is  a fact  perceptible  to  all  persons. 
"What  is  the  distinction  ? ” The  distinctions  are  such  as  strong 
and  weak,  belated  and  quick,  diverse  and  uniform,  and  so  forth. 
(Under  the  Opponent’s  theory)  there  can  be  no  speciality  in  the 
causes  bringing  pleasure  and  pain  to  each  individual  Soul  sepa- 
rately ; and  unless  there  is  some  speciality  in  the  cause  there 
csd  be  none  in  the  effect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advent  of 
pleasure  and  pain  is  due  to  Destiny, — inasmuch  as  it  is  possible 

(a)  for  the  acts  of  diverse  personalities  to  be  strong  or  weak  etc., 

(b)  for  their  Karmic  residuum  to  be  correspondingly  more  or 
less  potent,  and  (c)  for  their  acts  to  be  of  diverse  or  uniform 
character, — it  is  only  right  tbit  there  should  be  a corresponding 
distinction  in  the  Pleasure  and  Pain  resulting  from  those  acts. 
And  since  no  such  distinction  in  the  cause  would  be  possible  on 
the  theory  of  the  Opponent,  there  should  be  no  distinction 
in  the  resultant  Pleasure  and  Pain  : — and  this  would  be  in- 
compatible with  (contrary  to)  a fact  known  by  Perception. 
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(6)  The  Opponent’s  theory  would  be  contrary  to  Inference 
in  the  following  manner : — The  distribution  of  Pleasure  and 
Pain  among  persons  is  found  to  follow  from  the  distribution 
of  their  qualities;  e.g.  when  an  intelligent  person,  having 
recognised  a certain  pleasure  as  brought  about  by  a certain 
means,  desires  that  pleasure,  he  makes  an  effort  to  obtain  that 
means,  and  thereby  obtains  that  pleasure  ; and  he  does  not  obtain 
it  otherwise  [ i.e.  if  he  does  not  put  forth  the  said  effort]; — 
similarly,  when  a person,  having  recognised  a certain  pain  as 
brought  about  by  a certain  means,  desires  to  aovid  that  Pain, 
he  makes  an  effort  to  avoid  that  means,  and  thereby  avoids  that 
pain  ; and  not  otherwise.  Now  in  the  case  in  question,  we  find 
that  there  are  certain  pleasures  and  pains  that  accrue  to  a 
person  without  any  effort  on  his  part  [ such  for  instance  as  the 
sufferings  due  to  a rois-shaped  body  ] ; and  on  the  strength 
of  the  well-known  facts  just  mentioned,  we  infer  that  the  distri- 
bution of  these  pleasures  and  pains  also  must  be  due  to  some 
other  quality  of  the  intelligent  being  (if  not  his  direct  effort) 

\ and  this  other  quality  is  Merit-Demerit  constituting  the 
person’s  Destiny].  This  inference  would  be  contradicted  if  the 
accruing  of  pleasure  and  pain  were  held  to  be  not  due  to  Destiny. 
The  said  'other  quality’  (Merit-Demerit),  being  imperceptible,  is 
called  Wry |a’  (Unseen  Force,  Destiny),  and  since  the  time  of  its 
fruition  is  not  definitely  fixed,  it  is  regarded  as  indefinite  ;* 
while  Apprehension  and  the  other  qualities  of  the  Soul  are  per- 
ceptible and  evanescent. 

(c)  The  Opponent’s  theory  would  be  contrary  to  Scripture 
in  the  following  manner  : — There  are  several  Scriptures  written 
by  9ages,  containing  the  instructions  imparted  by  those  sages,  in 
regard  to  the  performance  and  avoidance  of  actions  ; and  the 
effect  of  such  instruction  we  find  in  the  shape  of  activities  of 
men  consisting  of  performance  in  due  accordance  with  their 
respective  castes  and  conditions  of  life,  as  also  in  the  6hape  ol 
cessation  from  activity,  consisting  of  avoidance  of  action.  Both 


a We  have  tram  I a ted  the  reading  avyacottfulam  ; though  to  keep  up 
the  contrast  with  the  ’evanescence'  of  Buddhi,  spoken  of  in  the  next 
sentence,  'vyavotthilam',  ’permanent’,  ‘lasting’,  v.ould  appear  to  be  the 
better  reading. 
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these  kinds  of  action,  good  and  evil,  would  be  impossible,  under 
the  philosophy  of  the  Poreapakiin  ; so  that  this  philosophy  is 
contrary  to  the  view  (in  consonince  with  Scriptures)  that  the 
accruing  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  persons  is  due  to  Destiny. 

Thus  the  conclusion  is  that  the  doctrine — that  “the  forma- 
tion of  the  Body  is  not  due  to  Destiny,  and  the  accruing  of 
Pleasure  and  Pain  ts  not  due  to  Destiny" — is  clearly  wrong  and 
is 'maintained  only  by  the  worst  sinners. 


Thus  ends  the  BhUiya  on  AdhyBya  III ■ 


DISCOURSE  IV 
DAILY  LESSON  I 
Section  (1) 

Sdiras  1 — 2 

General  Examination  of  Act ioity  and  Defect. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

After  Mind  it  is  the  turn  of  Aetioily  to  be  examined.*  All 
that  has  been  said  in  course  of  the  Examination  of  the  Body  as 
the  receptacle  of  Merit  and  Demerit  may  be  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting the  Examination  of  Activity  ; — this  is  what  is  asserted  in 
the  following  Soira, 


* The  Third  Discourse  hit  dealt  with  the  firat  eix  of  the  twelve 
■objects  of  cognition"  mentioned  in  Stt.  1.1-9 ; thete  lie — Soul,  Body,  Sente- 
organs,  Thing*  perceived,  Apprehenaion  and  Mind— being  the  causes  of  the 
remaining  eix—  Activity,  Defect,  Re-birth,  Fruition,  Pain  end  Release  ; 
thete  ire  the  effects  of  the  former  eix.  [Thi»  i»  what  constitutes  the  connec- 
tion between  Ditcourtet  III  end  IV.)  In  the  Firit  Daily  Lesson  we  hive 
the  examination  of  the  six  'object*';  end  in  the  Second  we  heve  the  Elimi- 
nation of  the  Higheit  Cognition,  the  Right  Knowledge,  (thet  leedt  directly 
to  Rotate ). — Porifiiddfci. 

V ardhamArus  adds — Another  connection  between  the  end  of  Adhyflya  III 
and  the  beginning  of  Adhylya  IV,  consists  in  the  fact  that  among  the 
Object*  mentioned  in  SO.  1-1-9,  it  ia  'Activity'  whole  mention  follow*  that 
of  'Mind* ; hence  it  ie  only  natural  that  the  'examination'  alto  of  Activity 
ahould  follow  that  of  Mind.  . 

Vardham&nn  rmite*  a further  question— According  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Bhdfya,  the  ‘examination*  of  a aubject  mutt  be  preceded  by  ita 
'mention’ and ‘definition’ ; end  at  'Right  Knowledge'  hat  nowhere  been 
mentioned,  there  on  be  no  justification  for  ita  examination  in  the  tecond 
Daily  Lotion  of  Adh.  IV.  The  entwer  it  thet  ‘Right-Cognition*  hat  been 
actually  mentioned  in  SQ.  1-1-1,  where  it  it  mentioned  tt  lading  to  the 
Higheit  Good  of  Men  ; and  further,  «n  juttify  an  'exam inat ion',  it  it  not 
necessary  to  directly  mention  a tubject ; for  we  find  the  SiITroi  examining 
leveral  tubject*  that  are  connected  only  remotely  with  the  tubjects  nratiMad. 
Another  question  that  aritet  ie— tlnce  Right  Knowledge  it  the  precursor  of 
Relate,  it  thould  have  been  dale  with  beforehand.  The  antwer  to  tbit  ia 
that  a full  account  of  Right  Knowledge  demand*  a previous  account  of  the 
objects  of  that  knowledge  ; it  ii  for  this  raton  that  Right  Knowledge  hae 
been  dealt  with  after  all  other  aubjecta  have  been  dealt  with. 
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SiHra  1 

As  Activity  has  been  defined — so  has  it  been  examinee/.* 
INTRODUCTORY  BH&5YA 

It  might  be  urged  that  after  'Activity’,  there  should  follow 
the  Examination  of  ‘Defects’  ; hence  the  Sffiro  adds — 

Sntra  2 

So  also  have  the  Defects — 

BHASYA 

been  examined.  (A)  Inasmuch  as  they  subsist  in  the  same 
substratum  as  Apprehension,  Defects  are  regarded  as  the  quali- 
ties of  the  Soul ; — (B)  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  source  of  Activity 
and  as  they  have  the  power  of  bringing  about  re-birth,  they  are 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  ‘SamsBra',  ‘Birth-Rebirths’ ; — and  9ince 
this  (series  of  births  and  re-births)  is  beginningless,  DefectB 
are  regarded  as  operatingf  in  a continuous  9eries.§  Wrong 
Knowledge  ceases  when  Right  Knowledge  i9  attained ; and  on  the 
cessation  of  Wrong  Knowledge,  the  whole  series  of  Affections 
and  Aoersions  drop  off ; whereupon  follows  Final  Release  ; — and 
from  this  it  is  clear  that  Defects  (i.e.,  Wrong  Knowledge,  Affec- 

* Activity  hat  been  defined  under  SO.  1-1-17  ae  the  ‘Operation  of 
Speech,  of  Mind  and  of  Body' ; and  (hit  may  be  regarded  at  itt  'exami- 
nation' alto. 

Thete  wordt— *ie  hat  it  beta  examin'd'— are,  according  to  the  BhAfya, 
to  be  tupplied  to  complete  the  SQcra,  Vifvmnltht  hat  taken  exception  to 
thit: — "It  it  not  right  to  tupply  thete  wordt  to  the  Sutra  ; for  if  thii  it  done 
that  the  wnrd  'tathA',  ‘to’,  required  at  die  necettary  correlation  to  ’yothA’, 

' at’,  of  the  SO tra  (1).  having  already  been  thut  tupplied,  there  would  be 
no  syntactic!  connection  between  SOcrae  (1)  and  (2).  Hence  the  right 
way  to  construe  it  to  take  both  SQtrai  together,  the  meaning  being— ’just  at 
Activity  it  at  hat  been  defined,  to  it  Defect  alto  it  it  hat  been  defined'  ”. 

Thit  construction  it  perhaps  better ; but  there  it  no  point  in  the 
criticism  of  the  Bhleyt- interpretation ; for  there  it  nothing  wrong  in  con- 
struing the  tingle  'yathA'  of  SO.  (1)  with  two  ‘tathAi’ — one  tupplied  by  the 
BhAfya  and  the  other  otxurring  in  S(L  (2). 

t The  right  reading  ' pracananU'  it  tupplied  by  Puri  Mt.  B. 

$ Defects  are  due  to  die  con  letn  plat  ion  of  desirable  and  undesirable 
things ; hence  like  Apprchention  they  mutt  be  qualities  of  the  Soul ; being 
qualities  of  the  Soul  they  must  proceed  on  lines  similar  to  Activity,  which 
it  the  product  of  the  Soul’s  quality,  Effort.  Hence  the  examination  of 
'Defects’  become*  included  in  that  of  ‘ Activity.’— T Alpary  a. 
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tion  etc.)  are  liable  to  Appearance  and  Disappearance  ; — all  this 
in  connection  with  Defects  has  already  been  explained  (under 
Sutras  1-1-2  and  3-1-25). 

End  of  Section  (J) 

Section  (2)* 

SBiras  3-9 

Defects  divided  into  three  Groups. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA5YA 

Question  : — It  has  been  said  in  Su.  1-1-13  that  'Defects 
have  inciting  (causing  activity)  as  their  distinguishing  feature'  ; 
now  the  feelings  of  Pride,  Jealousy,  Envy,  Suspicion,  Selfishness 
and  the  like  are  all  characterised  by  the  said  distinguishing  fea- 
ture ; under  the  circumstan-ces,  why  are  not  these  enumerated 
by  name  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is  supplied  by  the  following  Sn/rc: 

SlMra  3 

There  are  three  Groups  of  Defects  ; — [all  being  included 
under]  Desire,  Hatred  and  Illusion,  which  are  distinct  from 
one  another. 

BHA$YA 

Of  Defects  there  are  three  groups,  three  types  ; (1)  The 
Desire-type — under  which  are  included  Love  (for  the  other  sex). 
Selfishness,  Longing  for  acquiring,  in  a lawful  manner,  what  be- 
longs to  another,  Hankering  (for  Rebirth)  and  Greed  (desire  for 
obtaining,  in  an  unlawful  manner,  what  belongs  to  another) ; — 
(II)  The  HalrtdJype- under  which  are  included  Anger,  Jealousy, 
Envy,  Malice,  and  Resentment  ; — (III)  The  ///nsion-type-under 
which  are  included  Error,  Suspicion,  Pride,  and  Negligence.  Thus, 

* Vardharnlna  remarks— Satis  2 having  dealt  with  Defects,  it  would 
appear  reasonable  to  regard.SGtra  3 et  s iq  is  continuing  the  same  section.  So 
that  tbe  proper  irriogement  would  be  to  put  SQ.  (1)  slone  under  Section  I, 
desling  with  'Activity',  snd  Sfltras  2 to  9 under  Section  II  dealing  with 
Defects.  But  tn  this  arrangement  there  would  be  the  objection  that  only  one 
SOtrs,  the  first,  would  form  a 'Section'  which  is  not  right ; as  a 'Section' 
must  consist  of  several  5 utroi.  Hence  the  best  explanation  is  that  under 
Section  I we  have  the  treatment  ol  'Defects'  only  in  a general  way,  and  that 
too,  as  a side-issue,  as  something  connected  with  Activity ; while  under 
Section  II  we  have  the  detailed  treatment  of  'Defect*'. 
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since  all  defects  are  included  under  one  or  the  other  of  these 
three  groups,  they  are  not  described  individually. 

Objection — “ Since  all  have  the  6ame  distinguishing  feature 
(of  cansing  activity),  it  is  not  right  to  divide  them  under  three 
groups.  ” 

Answer  : — The  division  into  three  groups  is  certainly  right, 
since  ‘ Desire  ',  * Hatred  ’ and  ‘ Illusion  ’ are  distinct  from  one 
another  [though  all  are  causes  of  activity,  yet  each  ha9  a distinc- 
tive character  of  its  ovrn]  ; e-g.,  * Desire  ’ is  characterised  by 
attachment,  ' Hatred  ' is  characterised  by  aversion  (intolerance), 
and  ‘ Illusion  ’ is  characterised  by  wrong  notion ; this  fact  is 
realised  by  every  man  in  his  own  experience  : every  conscious 
person  knows  when  Love  appears,  when  he  has  the  feeling  that 
* the  quality  of  Love  has  appeared  in  my  Soul  ’ ; he  also 
recognises  the  absence  of  Love,  when  he  has  the  feeling  the 
quality  of  Love  is  not  present  in  my  Soul  ’ : and  similarly  with 
the  other  two.  As  for  the  feelings  of  Pride  and  the  rest,  these 
are  all  found  to  be  included  under  one  or  other  of  these  three 
groups  : and  hence  they  have  not  been  mentioned  separately. 

SDIra  4 

[Objection] — ‘‘What  is  asserted  is  not  right ; because  all 
three  have  one  and  the  same  thing  for  their  antithesis.” 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

“Desire  and  the  rest  cannot  be  regarded  as  distinct  from  one 
another ; — Why  ? — Because  they  have  one  and  the  same  thing  for 
their  antithesis  ; all  three  have  one  and  the  same  thing  for  their 
antithesis — viz. : that  which  is  known  under  the  names 'tatioajAD- 
nam’,  ‘knowledge  of  truth’,  ‘samyanmolih' , ‘right  knowledge', 
1 Or yaprajfid',  'truthful  cognition’,  ‘sambodhah',  ‘right  apprehen- 
sion.’ ” 

So/ra  5 

[ Answer ] — The  reason  put  forward  is  not  valid,  as  there 
is  no  invariable  concomitance. 

BHASYA 

The  Dark  Colour  and  several  such  properties  of  Clay  have 
the  same  antithesis  in  the  form  of  ‘fire-contact’,  and  there  are 
other  qualities  of  it,  which,  being  brought  about  by  baking,  have 
one  and  the  same  source ; — 
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Sutra  6 

of  theae,  Illusion  it  the  worser  evil ; each  of  these  three 
being  distinct ; — as  for  one  who  is  . not  under  Illusion  the 
others  do  not  appear. 

BHA5YA 

Illusion  is  an  evil ; it  is  spoken  of  as  the  ‘worser  evil’,  by 
taking  the  three  two  at  a time.*  “Why  is  Illusion  the  ‘worser 
evil’  ?”  Because  for  one  who  is  not  under  illusion  the  others  do  not 
appear, — i.e.  unless  one  is  affected  by  Illusion,  Desire  and  Hatred 
do  not  appear;  and  when  a man  has  become  influenced  by 
Illusion,  one  or  the  other  (of  the  other  two)  appear  in  accordance 
with  the  man’s  notions  ;t  when  the  man’s  impressions  in 
regard  to  a thing  are  attractive  (such  as  create  attachment),  they 
produce  in  him  Desire  (for  that  thing) ; while  when  his  notions 
are  repulsive  (such  as  create  aversion),  they  produce  Hatred. 
Both  these  notions  are  nothing  other  than  'Illusion',  which 
consists  of  tnrong  nation.  Thus  it  is  that  Desire  and  Hatred 
have  their  source  in  Illusion.  When  Illusion  is  destroyed  by 
Right  Knowledge,  both  Desire  and  Hatred  cease  to  appear  ; this 
is  what  accounts  for  their  having  one  and  the  same  thing  for 
their  antithesis.  It  is  with  a view  to  these  facts  that  it  has  been 
explained  under  Su.  1. 1.2.  that,  after  True  Knowledge  ‘there  is  a 
cessation  of  each  member  of  the  following  series — Pain,  Birth, 
Activity,  Defect,  and  Wrong  Notion,— the  cessation  of  that  which 
follows  bringing  the  annihilation  of  that  ahieh  precedes  if,  and  this 
ultimately  leads  to  the  Highest  Good’. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Objection  : — " If  what  is  said  in  Su.  6 is  true,  then  there 
arUes  the  following  difficulty  : — 


• Beanie  the  term  ‘pApiyA *’  it  in  the  comparative  degree,  it  followi 
that  what  it  meant  la  that,  at  between  1 1 In  lion  and  Detire,  and  Illusion  and 
Hatred,  Illuaion  it  the  ‘vroraer  evil’. 

t What  ia  ipoken  of  ‘SaAkAlpa’ , ‘Notion*’  ia  the  remembrance,  under 
Illuaion,  of  a certain  thing  at  bringing  plea  lure,  and  that  of  another  thing, 
aa  bringing  piin— Tdiparya. 
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Sn/ra  7 

“Inasmuch  as  (between  Illusion  and  the  other  two)  there 
is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  it  follows  that  ‘Illusion’  is 
something  different  from  the  'Defects’ 

BHA5YA 

“ The  effect  is  always  different  from  the  cause : hence  if 
Illusion  is  the  cause  of  the  Defects  (Desire  and  Hetred),  it  cannot 
itself  be  a “Defect’.  ” 

Sn/ra  8 

[Answer] — That  is  not  so  ; as  Illusion  is  included  under 
the  definition  of  ‘Defects’. 

BHA$YA 

Defects  having  been  defined  as  those  that  have  ' cansing 
activity  ' for  their  distinguishing  featare — Illusion  becomes  includ- 
ed, by  this  definition,  under ‘Defect’. 

Sntra  9 

Further,  since  it  is  quite  possible  for  things  belonging  to 
the  same  class  to  bear  among  themselves  tbe  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  objection  (in  Su.  7)  has  no  force. 

BHAiJYA 

Among  substances,  as  well  as  qualities,  belonging  to  the 
same  class,  it  is  found  that  they  bear  to  one  another  various  kinds 
of  causal  relation. 

End  of  Section  (2) 

Sbction  (3) 

Sntra  10-31 

£jramina/(on  of  ' Rebirth  ' 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

After  ' Defects  ’ comes  * Rebirth  In  regard  to  this  the 
following  objection  is  raised  : — “There  can  be  no  such  thing  as 

* The  doubt  in  regard  to  'Rebirth’  it  et  to  it*  belonging  to  the  Stall, 
or  to  Apprehension,  or  » the  Body — uyt  the  T&tparja.  To  this  form  of 
Doubt,  die  objection  it  railed  in  Vardharoina’i  'PraidJa'  that,  it  hiving 
been  already  determined  under  SQ.  1-1-19  that  Rebirth  ie  of  the  Soul,  there 
on  be  no  room  for  m«fa  • doubt.  The  antwer  given  it  that  from  the  defini- 
tion provided  under  SQ.  1-1-19,  'Rebirth'  tppeirt  to  omeitt  in  death  and 
birth  ; hence  die  further  quettion  naturally  ariae*— ‘How  on  death  and  birth 
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Rebirth,  as  the  Soul  is  eternal  : and  no  eternal  thing  is  ever 
found  to  be  born  or  to  die  : so  that  the  Soul  being  eternal,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  Birth  and  Death  : and  yet  it  is  only  these  two 
that  constitute  ‘Rebirth’  ?*'* 

On  this  point  we  have  the  following  statement  of  the  esta- 
blished conclusion 

Sutra  10 

Rebirth  is  possible  only  because  the  Soul  is  eternal. 

BHASYA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  eternal  Soul  that  ' departs  ' 
(praiji),- — i.e.  abandons  the  former  body,  dies, — and  having 
‘ departed  ' ipretya),  i.e.,  having  abandoned  the  former  body, 
‘comes’  (AAovaft) — i.e.  is  born,  takes  up  another  body  ; and  it  is 
these  two  [departing — coming)  that  have  been  spoken  of  as 
‘Rebirth’,  ‘ Pretya-bhuoa' , under  the  Sutra— 'Rcbinh  consists  in 
being  born  again’  (Su.  1-1-19)  j so  that  what  is  meant  (by  Rebirth 
‘belonging  to  the  Soul')  is  that  it  abandons  the  previous  body  and 
takes  up  another  ; and  this  is  possible  only  when  the  Soul  is 
eternal.  On  the  other  hand,  he,  for  whom  ‘Rebirth’  consists  of 
the  ‘birth  of  one  entity  and  destruction  of  another  entity 
would  be  faced  with  the  absurdity  that  one  entity  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  Iruiis  of  hi6  deeds,  white  soother  would  be  saddled 
with  the  fruits  of  acta  not  done  by  him.t  And  further,  under 

belong  to  the  Soul,  which,  being  eternal,  cannot  die  or  be  born  ?'  And  thi 
moat  lining  occasion  for  doling  with  thia  queation  ia  that  when  the  'elimi- 
nation ’ of  ‘Rebirth’  ia  taken  up.  Vardhamlna  alto  suggest*  another  aoawer 
at  offered  by  ' other  a’ : — The  Pirvapahfiii  impoaet  upon  the  Naiyiyika  the 
view  that  'Rebirth'  conaiata  of  ‘dettruaion  and  production',  and  then  raiaea 
the  doubt  and  the  objection  against  the  view  that  'Rebirth'  belonga  to  the 
Soul ; and  inatead  of  urging  the  objection  in  thia  form,  the  Pureapakti*  (in 
the  BMjyo)  *tsrla  off  with  the  NaiyByika  view  that  Rebirth  ia  something 
belonging  to  the  Soul,  and  (hen  goer  on  to  aay  that  auch  Rebirth  ia  not 
possible  ; aa  it  ia  not  poaaible  for  any  auch  thing  to  belong  to  the  Soul. 

* Thus  'Rebirth,'  is  impossible  under  the  theory  of  the  Naiy&yihn  ; 
though  it  ia  quite  compatible  with  the  theory  of  the  Beuddha,  according  to 
whom  all  theae  are  evanescent,  undergoing  destruction  every  mom  ml. 

t The  entity  that  does  the  acria  destroyed  immediately  afterwards  ; 
the  entity  that  ia  subsequently  born,  at  the  time  when  the  fruit  of  the  said 
act  appears,  is  a totally  different  being;  SO  that  while  the  latter  is  aaddled 
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the  theory  that  there  are  causes  bringing  about  destruction  (o( 
the  Being  in  the  body),  the  teachings  of  the  sages  would  be 
entirely  useless  [as  the  Being  to  whom  the  teachings  are 
imparted  cannot  live  long  enough  to  profit  by  them].* 
INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

Question — “In  what  manner  does  the  production  of  things 
come  about  ?”t 

StUra  11 

[Answer) — The  (production)  of  percept iblef  things  is  from 
perceptible!  things  ; as  is  clearly  proved  by  Perception. 

The  question  being — “in  what  manner,  and  from  what  sort 
of  materiel  cause  is  the  perceptible  thing,  such  as  the  Body, 
produced  ?" — the  answer  is  that, ' from  perceptible  things',  known 
as  ‘material  substances' — i.e.  from  Earth  and  the  other  material 
substances,  in  their  extremely  subtle  eternal  forms — is  produced 
the  'perceptible  thing’,  i.e.,  the  ordinarily  known  Substances  (Earth 
etc.  in  their  gross  form),  which  appear  in  the  form  of  the 
Body,  the  Sense-organs,  the  Objects  and  their  appurtenances. 

with  the  fruit  or  the  «ct»  not  done  by  him,  the  former  becomes  deprived 
•f  the  fruit  of  thote  act*  done  by  himself.  Under  the  view  that  the  ctrmsl 
Soul  is  re-born,  it  is  the  same  Soul  thst  does  the  set  and  experiences  its 
effects. 

* According  to  the  Nsiylyiks,  on  the  other  hind,  the  real  Being,  Soul, 
being  everlasting,  persist*  from  life  to  life ; and  its  birth  snd  death  consist 
respectively,  in  its  becoming  connected,  and  disconnected,  with  • Body.  • 
set  of  Sense -organs,  Intellect  and  Sensation. 

4 It  i*  not  easy  to  petecive  the  connection  of  this  question  with 
'Rebirth',  the  subject  .matter  of  the  Section.  The  'production'  questioned 
about  now,  fa  the  coming  into  existence  of  material  objeeta ; and  the  only 
connection  possible  would  be  that,  the  BhArya  having  declared  that  'Rebirth' 
docs  not  consist  of 'destruction  and  production',  it  becomes  necessary  » 
determine  the  exact  nature  of  'production',  and  then  to  show  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  non. material  substance  Soul ; and  hence  in  the  terra 
’ prttyabhiva1 , 'Rebirth',  ’bhiva',  'birth'  cannot  mean 'production'. 

VUvinltha  takes  it  as  introduced  fot  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward 
the  various  theories  In  regard  to  the  ‘production’  of  the  Body. 

IS  The  term  ‘vyoku’  standi,  according  to  she  Vi rrifte,  for  that  which  it 
endowed  with  the  conditions  of  perceptibility,  i.e.  anything  endowed  with 
such  perceptible  qualities  aa  Colour  and  the  rest.  Hence  the  word  'vjaktff ' 
takes  in  the  Atoms  also,  which  are  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  Colour  eU- 
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The  term  ‘oyahta’,  ‘perceptible1,  stands  for  what  is  cognisable  by 
means  of  the  Sense-organs  ; and  by  reason  of  similarity  to  this 
‘perceptible1  thing,  its  cause  also  is  called  ‘pycAfo’,  ‘perceptible’. 

" What  is  the  similarity  f ” 

The  similarity  (between  the  perceptible  thing  and  its 
cause)  consists  in  the  presence  of  Colour  and  other  qualities. 
Hence  the  meaning  of  the  Sutra  is  that — ‘ out  of  the  eternal 
substances,  Earth  etc.,  which  are  endowed  with  the  qualities 
of  Colour  etc.,  are  produced  the  Body  and  such  other  things, 
which  are  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  Colour  etc.’ 

[That  this  is  so]  is  clearly  proved  by  Perception.  We  actually 
see  that  out  of  such  substances  as  Clay  and  the  like  which  are 
endowed  with  the  qualities  of  Colour  and  the  rest,  are  produced 
objects  of  the  same  kind  (i.e. , possessed  of  the  qualities  of  Colour 
etc.) and  from  this  fact  (perceived  in  connection  with  visible 
Objects)  we  infer  the  same  in  connection  with  invisible  things 
also  ; that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  Clay  etc.,  we  find  that  the  pre- 
sence of  Colour  and  other  qualities  is  common  to  the  material 
cause  as  well  as  its  product ; and  from  this  we  deduce  the  same 
in  regard  to  the  causal  nature  of  the  eternal  super-sen buous 
things  (Atoms)  also. 

Sotra  ]2 

[ Objection  ] — "What  is  asserted  is  not  true  ; as  the  Jar  is 
not  produced  out  of  the  Jar.” 

BHA$YA 

“This  also  is  a perceptible  fact  that  the  ‘perceptible*  Jar  is 
never  found  to  be  produced  out  of  the  ‘perceptible’  Jar  ; hence, 
as  we  do  not  see  the  ‘perceptible’  thing  being  produced  out  of  the 
‘perceptible’  thing,  it  follows  that  the  cause  (of  the  production) 
of  the  ‘perceptible’  (Body  etc.)  is  not  a 'perceptible*  thing.'* 

Sfifro  13 

[Answer] — Inasmuch  as  the  Jar  is  actually  produced  out 
of  a 'perceptible’  substance,  the  objection  has  no  force. 

BHASYA 

We  do  not  say  that  everything  is  the  cause  of  everything  ; 
what  we  do  say  is  that  whatever  ‘perceptible’  thing  ia  produced, 
it  is  produced  out  of  a similar  (i.e.,  perceptible)  thing  ; and  the 
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substance  Clay,  which  is  called  ‘potsherd’,  out  of  which  the  Jar 
is  produced,  is  ‘perceptible’.  One  who  would  deny  such  a patent 
fact  could  Dever  be  argued  with  by  any  person. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  as  we  have  described. 

End  of  Section  (3) 

Section  (4) 

Sflfro  14 — 18 

Examination  of  the  Theory  that  the  Thinji  of  the  World  are 
produced  oil  of  the  Void. 

INTRODUCTORY  8HA$YA 

We  now  proceed  to  show  up  the  views  of  philosophers  (of 
several  schools) — * 

StUra  14 

“Entities  are  produced  out  of  Negation ; as  no  object 
comes  into  existence  without  having  destroyed  (its  cause).” 

BHASYA 

“ One  theory  is  that  the  entity  is  produced  out  of  negation  ; — 
Why  ? — Because  things  are  produced  only  after  having  destroyed 
(something) ; e.g.  the  sprout  is  produced  only  after  the  6eed  has 
been  destroyed  ; and  not  till  the  seed  is  destroyed.  If  the 
</ej/raction  of  the  seed  ’ were  not  the  esuse  of  the  6prout,  then 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  sprout  to  come  into  existence  even 
without  destroying  the  seed."! 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  answer  to  the  above  is  given  in  the  following  Sutra  : — 

• The  PoratiddU  alls  Sections  4-11  'Aepa JghdtHa',  ‘Introductory',  or 
(more  correctly)  ‘Supplementary’,  B>  the  Setzicn  putting  forward  the  theory 
.that  ‘perceptible  things  ere  produced  out  of  perceptible  things’. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  purely  tbeislic  doctrine  of  God  having 
crested  the  world  has  been  put  by  Gautama  smong  these  ‘views'  held 
apparently  by  other  people.  It  is  in  vie*  of  this  thst  the  KdttiAo  his 
remarked  thst  the  Author  of  the  Sfltr*  hii  put  forward  these  virions 
views  of  doctrines  here  'some  of  these  are  set  forth  for  being  criticised, 
and  others  are  put  up  as  accepted’.  The  TStparya,  the  Peril  uddhi  and  the 
Prahila  however  do  not  admit  (his  view.  (See  below.  Note  on  Sec.  5.) 

t Whenever  in  object  ie  produced,  its  production  it  always  preceded 
by  the  destruction  of  its  mite  rial  cause.  Hence  every  object  has  for  its 
cause  this  Deitnaion , and  Destruction  it  a form  of  negation. 
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Snira  15 

The  reasoning  put  forward  is  unsound  ; as  it  involves 
self-contradiction. 

BHASYA 

The  premiss — ‘because  there  is  no  production  without  des- 
truction’— is  unsound  ; as  it  involves  self-contradiction.  That 
which  destroys  (the  cause)  cannot  be  said  to  come  into  existence 
after  that  destruction  ; since  it  must  have  been  already  in  exist- 
ence [in  order  to  be  able  to  destroy  the  cause  ; chat  which  is  it- 
self non-existent  cannot  destroy  anything]  ; — and  that  which 
comes  into  existence  {after  destruction  of  the  cause)  was  not  in 
existence  before,  and  being  non-existent,  it  could  not  destroy  the 
cause  [consequently  the  assertion  that  ‘ the  thing  comes  into 
existence  after  destroying  the  cause’  is  self-contradictory], 

5u(ra  16 

[Not  comprehending  the  purport  of  the  Siddhdntin’s  argument, 
in  SB-  15  the  Nihilist  soys] — 

“ What  has  been  urged  is  not  right  ; for,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  words  denoting  the  case -relations  are  applied  to  pa9t  as 
well  as  future  things.” 

BHA$YA 

[Says  the  Opponent] — “ As  a matter  of  fact  words  denoting 
the  case-relations  arc  used  in  regard  to  past  as  well  as  future 
things  , e.g.  * the  son  shall  be  born  [where  the  future  son  is  in 
the  Nojnindipe  ease  ], — ‘he  rejoices  at  the  son  to  be  born',  [where 
the  fatare  son  is  in  the  Accusative  Case], — ‘he  appoints  the  name 
of  the  son  to  be  boro  ‘ [where  the  fatare  son  is  in  the  Genitive 
case]. — ‘the  Jar  existed’  [where  the  past  Jar  is  in  the  Nominative 
ease], — ‘he  ia  sorry  for  the  broken  Jar’  [where  the  past  Jar  is  in 
the  Accusative  case], — ‘ these  postherde  are  of  the  broken  Jar  1 
[where  the  past  Jar  is  in  the  Genitive  case]. — Sons,  not  being 
born,  are  a source  of  anxiety,  to  the  old  Father,*  [where  the  fu- 
ture son  is  in  the  Nominative  case]  ; — we  find  several  instances 
of  such  secondary  (figurative)  usage.  ' What  is  the  primary  basis 
of  this  secondary  usage  ?’  Immediate  sequence  is  the  primary 
basis:  and  on  this  basis  of  ‘immediate  sequence',  what  the  ex- 

• The  V4rt>hi  reads  which  gives  better  sense- 
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pres9ion  comes  into  existence  after  having  destroyed’  means  is 
that  -when  going  to  come  into  existence,  the  sprout  destroys  the 
seed’;  and  the  Nominative  character  lof  the  Sprout,  not  yet 
born)  i6  purely  secondary  (or  figurative).” 

Stttro  17 

[ A nstoer]— [ Even  so]  the  view  put  forth  cannot  be 
accepted  ; because  as  a matter  of  fact  there  is  no  production 
out  of  things  destroyed. 

BHA§YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Sprout  is  not  produced  out  of  the 
destroyed  seed.  Hence  it  is  not  true  that  “Entities  are  produced 
out  of  .negation”  (as  alleged  in  Su.  14).* 

Sutra  18 

In  so  far  as  ‘Sequence’  is  mentioned, — this  we  do  not 
deny. 

BHASYA 

The  fact  that  the  ‘coming  into  existence’  (of  the  sprout)  is 
preceded  by  the  ’destruction’  (of  the  seed)  constitutes  their 
‘sequence’ ; and  in  so  far  as  this  ‘sequence’  has  been  put  forward 
(by  the  Opponent)  as  the  reason  (probans)  for  the  proposition 
that  “Entities  are  produced  out  of  negation”  ; — thi6  ‘sequence’ 
we  do  not  deny  ; all  that  we  mean  is  that,  when  the  composition 
of  the  particles  becomes  disturbed,  the  previous  combination 
ceases  and  another  combination  takes  its  place  ; and  it  is  out  of 
this  latter  combination, — and  not  out  of  negation — that  the  next 
substance  is  produced.  What  happens  is  that  the  component 
particles  of  the  Seed  have  aroused  within  them  a certain  vibration 
by  reason  of  some  (unknown)  cause, — whereupon  they  abandon 
their  previous  combination  and  take  upon  another ; and  it  is 
from  this  latter  combination  that  the  sprout  is  produced ; in  fact 

• If  the  ‘destruction  of  the  teed'  wore  the  aute  of  die  birth  of  the 
sprout,— then,  how  it  it  that  we  find  no  sprout  appearing  when  the  toed  ia 
broken  up  into  pieces  by  the  hammer,  and  the  disruptured  componmt 
pieces  do  not  form  another  composite  ? And  how  ia  it  tbs t the  sprout  appears 
only  when  the  disruption  of  the  seed  is  followed  by  a fresh  aompoitte 
formed  out  of  its  disjointed  component  pieces  1 Those  fun  clearly  show 
that  the  birth  of  the  sprout  does  not  arise  out  of  she  ' destruction1  of  the  iced 
— TOlParye. 
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we  actually  see  that  the  ‘particles  of  the  seed'  and  their  ‘com- 
position1 constitute  the  causes  of  the  production  of  the  Sprout ; 
and  unless  the  previous  combination  has  been  destroyed,  it  is 
not  possible  for  another  combination  to  come  into  existence 
this  is  all  that  constitutes  the  ‘sequence’  between  ‘Destruction’ 
and  ‘coming  into  existence’ ; — but  this  cannot  prove  that 
“Entities  are  produced  out  of  Negation”  (as  alleged  by  the 
Pnroapaijin).  And  inasmuch  as,  for  the  production  of  the  sprout 
there  ia  no  other  cause  except  the  component  particles  of  the 
seed,  it  is  only  right  that  the  seed  should  be  admitted  as  the 
cause  of  the'Sprout.* 

End  of  Section  4 
Section  (5) 

Sdfras  19-21 

Examination  of  the  Theory  that  God  is  the  Cause  of  the 
Universe. t 

• Because,  lays  the  TAtporya,  unless  the  seed  it  there,  the  component 
particles  of  the  teed  cannot  be  there. 

t In  regard  to  thit  Section  there  ia  a difference  among  Commentator*. 
According  to  the  Bhutya,  the  VArtika  and  Viivanllha,  it  it  meant  to  pro- 
pound the  Naiylyika  Siddhdwta  that  the  Univcrte  ha  a been  created  by  God  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  thia  view,  SB.  19  putt  forward  the  final  SiddhAnta. 
SO.  20  putt  forward  an  objection  againtt  the  Sfddfainio  and  SO.  21  antwert 
that  objection  from  the  atand-point  of  the  SiddhAnla.  It  it  thia  interpre- 
tation that  we  have  adopted  in  the  trantlation. 

In  view,  perhapa,  of  the  fact  that  ouch  an  interpretation  of  the  Section 
ia  incontinent  with  the  introductory  assertion  of  the  previoue  BhAfya— 
•we  now  proceed  to  thow  up  the  view*  of  philotophcrt',— the  Tdlporya, 
followed  by  the  ParUuAM  end  PrakAia,  hat  taken  it  a*  repreaenting  the 
criticism  of  the  Vedfnta  doctrine  that  "God  it  the  constituent  caute  of  the 
Univcrte.”  By  thit  interpretation  SQ  19  repretenta  the  Vedlnta  view, 
SO.  20  ahowa  the  untenabilily  of  that  view,  end  SO . 21  puie  forward  the 
final  NyAyo-S iddhAnto  that  God  ia  the  creator,  the  operative  cause,  not  the 
constituent  cause,  of  the  Universe. 

There  it  alto  a wider  iasue  involved  in  thit  Section.  The  Commenta- 
tota  ate  agreed  that  the  Siddhlnta  view  here  put  forward  ia  that  God  is  the 
Creetor  of  the  Univcrte.  Now  the  question  aritet — How  ia  it  that  thit 
cardinal  doctrine  of  the  tyttem  hat  been  insetted  by  Gautama  aa  a tide- 
ittue  ? He  haB  put  it  forward  only  among  "certain  philosophical  doctrines”, 
and  not  at  the  true  doctrine.  Nor  it  it  eaty  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  God 
being  the  Creator  with  the  view  that  there  it  no  such  thing  at  ‘beginning  of 
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Another  philosopher  says — 

SUna  19 

God  ia  the  cause  ; because  we  find  fruitlesaneu  in  the 
actions  of  Men. 

BHA§YA 

As  s matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  Man,  desiring  a certain 
thing,  does  not  always  obtain  the  fruit  of  his  desire  ; hence  it 
is  inferred  that  Man’s  acquisition  of  the  fruits  of  his  actions 
is  dependent  upon  some  other  person  ; and  that  Person  upon 
whom  it  is  dependent  is  God  ; hence  it  follows  that  God  is  the 
Cause  (of  the  World).* 

Satn  20 

[ Objection*  ] — “It  is  not  so  I because  as  a matter  of  fact, 
no  fruit  appears  without  man's  action.” 

Creation’ — is  is  often  found  re-iterated  by  the  Vdrtiha  (e.g.  on  P.  445  and 
P.  466,  Bib.  Ind.  Ed.)  ; if  there  ia  no  beginning,  God  may  be  the  Controller, 
the  Rulrr  ; He  annot  be  the  Creator . From  the  BhAiya  alio  (under  SQ.  21) 
it  aeema  that  Cod  u held  to  be  only  the  Seer,  Knmeer,  Omntcienl, 
AU-poaeriul. 

• According  to  the  Tdtparya  thia  SOtra  presents  the  Vedlnca  view  that 
God  is  the  eomtitaea  tame  of  the  world  ; the  Pariladdhi  remark*  that  though 
the  Sutra  has  used  the  general  term  'cause',  yet  it  ia  dear  from  the  context 
that  the  con  Hi  turn*  'cause'  is  moant.  Vardhamdna— 'From  thia  Purvopakfa 
Sutra  it  ia  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Section  ia  to  refute  the  Vedlnta- 
theoiy.'  In  aupport  of  this  view  ia  alto  the  fact  that  the  preceding  section 
alio  haa  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  coastitaent  tame  of  the  world. 

The  Vodlnta  docnine  ia  thus  stated  by  the  Tiiparya — "The  pheno- 
menal world  may  not  have  come  out  or  the  Void  ; it  can  certainly  be 
produced  out  of  Brahman,  which  become  a modified  into  the  several  Dimes 
and  forms  [i.e.  objects  and  their  faalitier,  aaya  Vardhamlna),  exactly  In  the 
aame  manner  aa  the  clay  ia  modified  into  the  Jar  etc. ; or  (according  to 
other  Vedantina)  Brahman,  through  the  limitation!  cast  by  the  heginning- 
lesa  Nescience,  appears  in  the  form  of  the  several  phenomenal  substances, 
just  as  the  t ice  appears  in  several  forma,  thstmgh  the  limitations  of  the 
■ubstancea  In  which  it  becomes  reflected.  It  ia  thia  Brahman  that  la  meant 
by  the  term  'livara',  in  the  Sdlra ; this  term  connoting  the  powers  of  re- 
flection and  action,  both  of  which  aro  present  in  Brahman  alone  ; and  not 
in  Negation,  or  in  Primordial  Matter,  or  in  Atoms.  Man  himtelf  does  not 
possess  these  powers.  But  if  Min  were  the  ordainer  of  the  World,  and 
had  the  necessary  properties  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence,  then  he 
could  never  undertake  an  action  that  would  turn  out  to  be  futile,  fruitleaa. 
And  inatmuth  at  ae  do  find  the  action  4 Men  t endng  oat  jrtidaa,  toe  mo- 
dade  that  Cod,— i.e.  Brahman — u the  Cauie  4 the  World.  S<1.  (IV)" 
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BHA$YA 

[Objection] : — ■“  If  the  appearance  of  fruits  (of  actions)  were 
dependent  upon  God  (entirely),  then  Buch  fruits  could  be  ac- 
complished even  without  the  desire  (and  action)  of  man." 

So/ra  21 

[Answer]—  Inasmuch  as  it  is  influenced  by  Him,  there  is 
no  force  in  the  reason  (put  forward).! 

• According  to  the  Bhutya  this  SOtrs  it  an  objection  urged  by  the 
POrvapaksin,  against  the  NySya  doctrine  sated  in  SO.  19.  According  Co  the 
T&tparya,  it  ia  an  objection  urged  by  the  Siddhdntin  Naiyiyika,  again  it  the 
Vedinta  doctrine  stated  in  SO.  19.  In  purtuance  of  this  interpretation,  the 
T&tparya  introduces  this  SO.  20  aa  follows  It  pula  forth  arguments 
against  the  Vedfinta  theory  of  thingt  evolving  or  modifying  out  of  Brahman, 
and  concludes  with  the  assertion  that  it  it  not  right  to  hold  that  Brahmin 
evolves  or  modifies  into  the  cndlesi  phenomenal  substances,  and  as  such 
is  the  coiatituiHt  cautt  of  things  ; though  it  may  be  that  Brahman  or  God  ia 
the  operative  cause  of  things and  then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  in  connection 
with  the  view  that  God  is  the  operatic*  cause  of' things,  it  might  be  held 
that  in  creating  the  world,  God  is  not  influenced  by  any  other  force  and 
it  is  with  a. view  to  guard  against  this  view  that  we  have  SO.  2J,  which 
shows  that  God  is  influenced  by  tht  actions  <J  nun. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  roundabout  manner  in  which  the  Tdtparya  has 
got  to  fit  in  the  Sutra  to  its  own  interpretation  shows  that  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
what  the  SQtrcu  really  mean ; that  is,  the  .Sulrct  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
Vedlnta  theory  at  all. 

f The  Tdlparya,  in  pursuance  of  its  own  interpretation,  remarks.'— 
•Having  rejected  the  two  theories— (1)  thst  the  World  ia  evolved  out  of 
Brahman,  and  (2)  that  God,  independent  of  all  other  force!,  is  the  Creator 
of  the  world,— the  author  of  the  Sdtra  now  putt  forward  hit  own  final 
SiddJii  irta.’ 

According  to  the  Bhdfya,  this  SOtrm  is  only  the  Naiylyika's  answer  to 
the  objection  urged  in  SO.  20 ; the  tense  being  that— ‘ini smuch  as  Man’s 
Starts  are  in  But  need  by  God,  what  hat  been  urged  in  SO.  20,  against  the 
view  that  God  is  the  operative  cause  of  the  world,  is  not  a valid  reason.' 

The  Nydya S iddhdtsta  is  thus  expounded  by  the  Tdtparya  The  World 
has  the  Atoms  for  its  constituent  cause  ; and  its  operative  Cause  ia  God  at 
influenced  by  Men's  acts ; and  these  acts  also  hive  God  for  their  operative 
cause  ; nor  ia  there  any  incongruity  in  this ; since  even  though  the  carpenter 
ia  helped  and  influenced  by  the  axe,  yet  the  axe  also  it  made  by  him.  The 
reason  pul  forward  in  SO.  20  hat  no  force  against  the  view  that  the  world  ia 
the  work  of  God  as  helped  by  Men's  acta,  though  it  is  an  effective  argument 
against  the  view  that  in  creating  the  world,  God  does  not  require  the  help 
of  anything  outside  Himself. 
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BHASJYA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  God  helps  the  cffon  of  Man  ; j.  e., 
when  Man  is  trying  to  obtain  a particular  fruit/  it  is  God  that 
accomplishes  that  fruit  for  him  ; when  God  does  not  accomplish 
it,  Man's  action  becomes  fruitless  ; — hence  since  things  are  thus 
influenced  by  God,  what  has  been  urged  to  the  effect  that — 
11  because  as  a matter  of  fact  no  fruit  appears  without  man’6 
action  is  no  reason  at  all. 

[The  question  now  arises— What  is  God?  The 
proceeds  to  answer  this  question] — God  is  a distinct  Soul 
endowed  with  certain  qualities ; as  a Being  of  the  same  kind 
as  ‘ Soul  He  cannot  be  put  under  any  other  category  ; hence 
God  is  defined  as  a particular  Soul  endowed  with  such  qualities 
as— (l)  absence  of  demerit,  wrong  knowledge  and  negligence, 
and  (2)  presence  of  merit,  knowledge  and  intuitiveness  ; and  to 
Him  also  belongs,  the  eight-fold  ‘ Power  ’— consistinc  of  ‘minute- 
ness’ and  the  rest — as  the  result  of  His  Merit  and  Knowledge ; — 
His  ‘ Merit  ’ follows  the  bent  of  his  Volition  ; — He  controls  the 
operation  of  the  accumulated  Merit-Demerit  subsisting  in  each 
individual  Soul,  a9  also  that  of  the  Earth  and  other  mate- 
rial substances  ; and  He  is  Omnipotent  in  regard  to  His  creation, 
not  however,  failing  to  be  influenced  by  the  results  of  acts 
done  by  the  beings  He  creates. 

He  has  obtained*  all  the  results  of  His  deeds ; [and  con- 
tinues to  act  for  the  sake  of  His  created  beings,  because]  just 
a9  the  father  acts  for  His  children,  so  does  God  also  set 
father-like  for  His  creatures.  There  is  no  other  category 
except  the  category  of  ‘ Soul  ’ to  which  God  could  belong ; 
for  ( as  in  the  case  of  Soul  so ) in  the  case  of  God,  no  other 
property,  save  BaJdhi,  Consciousness,  can  be  pointed  out  as 
being  indicative  of  His  existence.!  From  scriptures  also  we 

• Puri  Ms.  B.  read  i imtead  of  SliRW,  which  latter  ia 

the  reading  adopted  by  the  Titporya  and  io  our  text ; thit  latter  alio 
explain*  3{|H4><^  «»  8W  ; «» that  the  tense  remaina  the  amt 

under  both  readings. 

t Though  God  differs  from  other  Souls  in  the  point  of  His  Cognition 
etc.  being  eternal,  while  those  of  othera  am  evanescent,  yet  He  mutt  be 
claltftd  under  the  aarne  category ; since,  like  other  Souls,  He  also  ia  Lod id- 
led by  Bcddhi  etc. 
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learn  that  Gad  is  the  ‘Seer,  the  Cogniser  and  omniscient  If 
God  were  not  discernible  by  the  presence  of  Consciousness  and 
such  other  indicatives  of  the  ‘ Soul  then,  as  He  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  Perception,  Inference  and  Words,  how 
could  His  existence  be  described  and  proved  by  anyone  ? 

Lastly,  if  God  acted  irrespectively  of  the  effects  of  acts 
done  by  the  beings  created  by  Him,  then,  this  view  would 
become  open  to  all  those  objections  that  have  been  urged  against 
the  view  that  “ the  creation  is  not  due  to  the  acts  of  Souls”. 
[ Vide,  end  of  I Daily  Lesson,  Adhyiya  III  ]. 

End  of  Section  (5) 

Section  (6) 

(Sutras  22-24) 

Examination  of  the  View  that  the  World  is  the  resalt  of 
Chance . 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

Another  philosopher  as'.erta  as  follows  : — 

Sa/ru  22 

"The  production  of  entities  must  be  without  an  operative 
cause  ; as  we  see  such  things  as  the  sharpness  of  the  thorn 
and  the  like.  " 

BHASYA 

“ The  Body  and  such  other  entities  must  be  regarded  as  pro- 
duced without  an  operatiae  cause ; since  me  see  such  things  as  the 
sharpness  q f the  thorn  and  the  like  ; such  things  as  the  sharpness 
of  the  tbom,  the  variegated  colour  of  the  minerals  found  in 
mountainous  regions,  the  smoothness  of  stones  and  eo  forth 
are  found  to  be  produced  without  any  operative  cause,  and  yet 
each  of  them  has  a constituent  cause  ;*  the  6ame  must  be 
the  case  with  the  production  of  the  Body  etc.,  also." 

* ■41'll^R  of  ihe  Vis.  text  givei  no  aenio ; the  right  reading  is 

■4)4KM4‘'"t,  which  i»  countenanced  by  the  VOrtitm,  and  ia  found  in  tho 
Puri  Ma.  B. 

It  ia  clear  that  what  the  Purvapakfin  denies  in  the  present  Sdtn  is  the 
Nyfisw-theory  of  God  being  the  operative  Cause  of  the  world  ; the  Sutra 
distinctly  mention!  the  'ramitta',  and  the  Bhd/ya  makes  it  still  clearer  by 
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Sn/ro  23 

[The  Ekade£in’s  answer  to  the  Porvapahfa] 

Since  the  non-cause  is  (spoken  of  as)  the  ‘cause’,  the  said 
production  of  entities  is  not  ‘without  causa’. 

BHASYA 

[Some  Naiylytkta  have  offered  this  as  an  answer  to  the 
POroapakfa  view  expressed  in  Su.  22].  It  is  alleged  (in  Su.  22) 
that  ‘ bhdoot patti ' , the  ' production  of  entities’,  is  'animiUaiah' ; 
[and  since  this  latter  term  ends  in  an  affix  which  has  the  sense 
of  the  Ablstive,  it  can  only  mean  that  the  'production'  proceeds 
from  ‘ animitia  ',  ' non-cause’];  and  that  from  which  a thing 
proceeds  is  its  'cause'  ; so  that  since  (from  what  is  said  in  Su.  22 
it  is  clear  that)  the  1 animitla  ’,  ‘non-cause’,  is  the  ‘cause’  of  the 
'production  of  entities',  it  follows  that  the  said  ‘ production  1 is 
not  ' without  cause’  (as  is  alleged  by  the  Purvapakgin). 

Stt/Ai  24 

‘ Nimittn  ’ (Cause)  and  * Animitta  ’ ( 'Non-cause'  ) being 
two  distinct  things,  the  answer  (offered  in  SO.  23)  is  no 
answer  al  all. 

BHA5YA 

' Nimitia  Cause,  is  one  thing,  snd  its  ncgstion  ( animitta  ) 
( ' Non-cause  ’ ) is  another  ; and  the  negation  cannot  be  the  same 
as  the  negatioed ; e.  g.  when  it  is  said  that ' the  vessel  is  wit  boat 
water  ’,  this  denial  qf  water  is  not  the  same  as  water.  [ So  that 

laying  that  the  things  mentioned— the  sharpness  of  die  thorn  etc.— Aon*  a 
continent  Cauir,  and  yet  they  have  no  operative  cause.  Thus  explained,  the 
present  section  becomes  connected  naturally  with  the  foregoing  section 
doling  with  God  as  the  eprratiee  mute  of  the  world.  In  their  satiety  to 
connect  this  section  with  what  they  consider  the  principal  subject  of  the 
Adhyiya — the  constituent  cause  of  the  world— the  commentators  have 
needlessly  confuted  the  Isiuea  involved.  E.g.,  the  Pardaddhi  say  a— "The 
POrvapakfin  proceeds  to  criticise  the  Siddhdntu  position  (put  forward  under 
SO.  4-1-11)  that  perceptible  things  are  produced  out  of  perceptible  muses ; 
and  for  demolishing  this  view  he  begins  with  the  demolition  of  the  aperadee 
mute—’1;  and  Vardhamlna  adds  that  in  reality  thePUrvapakaln'e  standpoint 
ie  to  deny  all  kinds  of  muse  of  the  world.  Viivanbha  also  says— "If  things 
are  due  to  mere  dunce,  then  Atoms  cannot  be  the  constituent  mute,  nor  God 
the  operative  muse,  of  the  World  (hroce  the  Puroapakfin  insists  upon  the 
ChdMCs-theory,  and  the  Sidftfrfis  amoovertt  it]." 
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there  is  no  point  in  saying,  as  the  Ekades'in  has  said  in  Su.  23, 
that  the  ' animUta  ‘ non-cause  is  the  1 nimitta  cause  of 
production.  1 

[The  real  answer  to  the  Puroapakfa  put  forward  in  Su.  22 
is  that]  the  view  therein  put  forward  in  no  way  differs  from  the 
view  that  ‘ the  origination  of  the  Body  etc.  is  not  due  to  the 
actions  of  men  ' ; and  being  identical  with  this  view,  it  must  be 
taken  as  refuted  by  the  refutation  of  that  view,  (under  Sutras 
3. 2.  60-72). 

End  of  Section  (6) 

: Section  (7) 

(Sutras  25-28) 

Examination  of  the  view  that  All  Things  are  evanescent . 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Other  philosophers  have  held  the  following  view : — 

Sutra  25 

“All  things  must  be  evanescent  ; because  they  are  liable 
to  be  produced  and  destroyed.”* 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  being  ‘evanescent’  ? • That  which 
exists  only  for  some  time  is  called  ‘evanescent’.  That  which  is 

• The  causer,  out  of  which  the  thing*  ol  the  world  arc  produced,— do 
they  consist  of  ell  evanescent  thing*  ; or  of  all  eternal  thins*;  or  of  some 
eternal  and  tonic  evanescent  thing*  t Thi*  i*  what  is  going  to  be  considered 
now.  If  the  first  two  alternative*  are  true,  then  there  can  be  no  ‘Rebirth’, 
such  a*  the  Naiyiyilto  postulate*.  Hence  it  become*  necessary  to  refute 
them  ; and  tbc  present  Section  proceeds  to  refute  the  first  of  the  three 
alternatives.  The  position  controverted  here  is  not  the  same  as  that  in 
which  all  things  are  ha  Id  to  be  momentary  ; because  the  POrvapaktin  here 
admit*  some  sort  of  continuity  of  existence  of  things  snd  as  such  diflere 
from  the  thorough -going  Krannbhatignv&Jin  Nihilist—  Partiuddhi. 

Vardhamina,  in  view  of  whet  he  hoe  said  in  connection  with  the  preced- 
ing Section,  say* — Though  what  has  been  proved  in  the  foregoing  Section  ie 
that  the  things  of  die  world  have  an  oprrc.Uvt  cause,  yet  what  the  present 
Section  rakes  up  is  the  question  of  etemality  or  evanescence  of  ell  three 
kind*  of  came,  because  in  e general  way  what  ha*  been  said  in  proof  of  the 
operelivt  ante  ia  applicable  to  the  corvlitarnt  and  eon -combine  nr  causes  also 
The  precise  Doubt  or  question  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  preaent  Section  is— 
whether  or  not  cogtisability  is  invariably  concomitant  with  teanttetnet. 

VUvanOlha  says — If  all  things  are  evsneicent,  the  Soul  alto  should  be 
evanescent ; hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  controvert  that  view. 
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liable  to  be  prodaced  is  non-existent  while  it  is  not  produced,  and 
that  which  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  is  non-eifs/enf  when  it  lias 
been  destroyed  ;*  and  what  this  means  is  that  all  material 
things — such  as  the  Body  etc. — aDd  all  non-material  things — 
Cognition  and  the  rest — both  kinds  of  things  are  found  to  be 
liable  lo  production  and  destruction  ; from  which  it  follows  that 
they  are  all  evanescent.” 

Sn/ru  26 

[The  Ekadeiin's  answer  to  the  Pnroapalqa  ] — What  is 
asserted  cannot  be  true  ; as  the  'evanescence'  itself  is  eternal. 

bhasya 

If  the  evanescence  of  all  things  is  everlasting  (eternal),  then, 
by  reason  of  the  eternal ity  of  that  'evanescence',  it  cannot  be 
true  that  'all  things  are  evanescent’; — if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  6aid  'evanescence'  is  not  ever-lasting,  then  while  the 
‘evanescence’  would  be  non-existent, all  things  would  be  eternal  1 
Sfliro  27 

[The  Siddbttntin’s  objection  to  the  Ekadeiin’s  argument  in 
SO.  26.] 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  ‘evanescence’  is  not  eternal ; 
it  ia  like  the  destruction  of  fire  after  having  destroyed  the 
thing  burnt  by  it. 

BHA?YA 

The  said  ‘evanescence’  is  not  eternsl.  “How  so  ?”  Just  as 
Fire,  after  having  destroyed  the  thing  burnt  by  it  becomes  itself 
destroyed  (extinguished),  similarly  the  ‘evanescence  of  all 
things’,  after  having  destroyed  all  things,  becomes  itself  destroy- 
ed. [ So  that  there  need  be  no  incongruity  in  regarding  the 
evanescence'  es  ‘non-eternal’.] 

• The  Vis.  edition  reed*  ; the  Vdrtika  (Bib.  Ind.  edition)  end 

the  Tilparya  read  ^ ; we  h*ve  idoptcd  the  letter,  at  being  more  in 

keeping  with  the  tenie  of  the  tentenee  tt  a whole.  With  the  former  reeding 
the  tentzmee  would  mean — 'that  which  it  liable  to  be  destroyed  it  never  not 
destroyed.’  Though  thie  will  give  tome  tort  of  eentc,  yet  it  would  not  be 
in  keeping  with  the  reet  of  the  pittage.  The  T dtpary  a centime*  the  Bhdtye 
to  mein — ’thing*  are  non-exitunt  after  destruction  ; hence  liability  to  pro- 
duction and  dettruaion  prove*  thtt  /Aieji  txul  <mly  for  torn*  fimt,  that  ia, 
lfuy  art  tvatMUH.' 
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Sn/ro  28 

[The  Final  SiddhBnla.  ] 

The  Eternal  cannot  be  rightly  denied  ; became  the  deter- 
mination (aa  to  a certain  thing  being  eternal  or  evanescent) 
muit  be  in  accordance  with  wbat  is  actually  perceived. 

BHA§YA 

The  theory  propounded  (in  Su.  25)  totally  denies  ill  'eter- 
nality  but  the  total  denial  of  ‘eternality’  is  not  right. — Why  ? — 
Because  the  determination  mast  he  in  accordance  with  what  is 
actually  perceived.  That  is,  when  a certain  thing  is  rightly  found 
to  be  ‘liable  to  be  produced  and  destroyed’,  it  should  be  regarded 
as  evanescent,— tni  when  a thing  U found  to  be  not  so  liable,  it 
must  be  the  reverse ; and  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  said 
liability  to  be  produced  and  destroyed  is  not  perceived  by  any 
means  of  right  knowledge,  in  such  things  as  the  elemental  sub- 
stances in  their  subtle  forms,  AkiSa,  Time,  Space,  Soul  and 
Mind, — and  some  qualities  of  these, — Community,  Individuality 
and  Inherence;— hence  the  conclusion  is  that  all  these  are  eternal. 

End  of  Section  (7) 

Section  (8) 

(Sn/raa  29-33) 

Examination  of  the  Theory  that  All  TAings  are  Eternal. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA5YA 

Here  is  another  sweeping  assertion  : — 

SWra  29 

[Pttnapak^a\. — “All  things  must  be  eternal ; because  the 
five  elemental  substances  are  eternal.’1 

BHA$YA 

" All  this,  everything  in  the  world,  is  an  elemental  sub- 
stance ; and  elemental  substances  are  eternal ; the  total  destruc- 
tion of  any  elemental  substance  being  impossible  (according  to 
the  Naiyfiyika  himself)  [ everything  must  be  eternal].  ” 


* If  all  thing*  are  eternal,  there  an  be  no  Re-birth,  Re-birth  pre- 
•uppotet  the  dew  ruction  of  the  Body.  Hence  it  it  neceiury  to  controvert 
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Soira  30 

Whal  has  been  asserted  cannot  be  right ; as  we  actually 
perceive  the  cause  of  production  and  of  destruction. 

BHAY$A 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  actually  perceive  the  cause  of  the 
production  (of  things),  as  well  as  the  cause  of  (their)  destruction; 
and  this  would  be  incompatible  with  the  view  that  all  things  are 
eternal.* 

Soira  31 

[Objection] — “Inasmuch  as  all  things  possess  the  charac- 
teristics of  elemental  substances,  the  denial  (in  Su.  30)  is 
not  right.*' 

BHA$YA 

“ 1 he  thing,  of  which  you  think  you  perceive  the  causes  of 
production  and  destruction,  is  not  found  to  be  anything  totally 
different  from,  and  devoid  ot  the  characteristics  of.  Elemental 
Substances  ; and  inasmuch  as  everything  possesses  the  character- 
istics of  Elemental  Substances,  it  must  be  an  Elemental  Sub- 
stance ; 60  that  the  denial  (in  Su.  30)  is  not  right.’! 

Sfl/ra  32 

[A  rawer] — What  has  been  urged  can  not  be  right ; because 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  cause  and  production  are  actually 
perceived. 

BHASYA 

As  a matter  of  fact  (in  the  case  of  every  ordinary  thing, 
such  as  the  Bull,  the  jar  and  the  like),  the  cause  is  actually  per- 
ceived ; as  also  the  production  of  the  thing  possessing  qualities  ana- 
logous to  the  qualities  of  the  cause  ; and  neither  of  these  can  be 
possible  in  regard  to  an  ’ eternal  ’ thing  ; nor  is  it  possible  to 

* Thing!  composed  of  elemental  substances  sre  not  tbe  same  as  the 
elemental  substances  themselves ; the  Bull  and  the  Jar  for  inatance  are  not 
the  tame  aa  the  subtle  Atoma  ; for  if  they  were  so,  they  would  bo  aa  im- 
perceptible as  the  Atoms  are.  And  since  we  actually  perceive  the  cause  of 
production  and  destruction  of  such  things  aa  the  Bull  and  the  Jar,  these 
cannot  be  eternal,  even  though  the  elemental  substancea  may  be  so.— 

t Elemental  substances  are  eternal ; — die  Bull  and  the  Jar  are  not  any- 
thing diflerent  from  Elemental  tubstanoes  hewa  etemality  cannot  be 
denied  of  the  Bull  and  the  Jar.  . 
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deny  that  there  is  such  perception  of  the  'cause’  and  the  produc- 
tion9 (of  the  thing) ; nor  again  is  it  possible  for  a perception  to 
be  entirely  devoid  of  a real  objective  basis  ; so  that  on  the 
strength  of  this  perception  it  is  inferred  that  the  product  is 
produced  (brought  into  existence)  as  possessing  qualities  analo- 
gous to  those  of  its  cause  ; and  it  is  that  product  which  forma  the 
real  objective  basis  for  the  said  perception.  This  (the  fact  of  pro- 
ducts having  qualities  similar  to  those  of  their  cause)  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  “ all  things  possess  the  characteristics  of  Elemental 
Substances”  (that  has  been  urged  by  the  Opponent  in  Su.  31).* 

Further,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  the  effort  of  the 
cognitive  agent  is  put  forth  only  when  he  is  urged  by  a desire  for 
the  cause  of  the  production  (of  whst  he  wishes  to  obtain)  and  the 
destruction  (of  what  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of).  [So  that  Man’s 
effort  also  presupposes  the  production  and  destruction  of  things]. 

Thirdly,  every  composite  substance  is  known  to  have  that 
character ; i.e.,  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  every  composite 
substance  has  the  character  of  being  liable  to  production  and 
destruction. 

Foarthly,  what  has  been  urged  by  the  Opponent  is  not  appli- 
cable to  Sound,  Motion,  Cognition  and  such  things  ; as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  two  reasons  put  forward — (o)  * because  the  five 
Elemental  Substances  are  eternal”  (Su.  29)  and  (i)  “because 
everything  is  possessed  of  the  chsrscteristics  of  Elemental 
Substances  ” (Su.  31) — are  not  applicable  to  such  things  as 
Sound,  Motion,  Cognition,  Pleasure,  Pain,  Desire,  Aversion 
and  Effort,  [ as  not  one  of  these  is  either  an  Elemental 
Substance,  or  possessed  of  the  characteristics  of  elemental  sub- 
stances ] ; hence  the  reason  is  ‘ anektSnta  ' i.e.,  inconclusive, 
because  n on-pervasive,  too  narrow). 

[ Says  the  Opponent  ] — “ Like  the  cognition  of  things  in  a 
dream,  the  said  perception  ( of  the  cause  and  of  production  ) is 
wrong.  ” 

* The  fid  of  the  Bull  ind  the  Jtr  hiving  the  characteristics  of  Ele- 
mental Subatancet  ia  due  to  their  being  the  products  of  those  subitasces,  and 
not  to  their  being  the  same  at  thoie  tubitancei.  Hence  the  said  fact  cannot 
prove  the  eternality  of  die  Bull  end  the  Jar. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  perception  of  Elemental  Sub- 
stances  also.  What  you  mean  is  that — “ The  perception  of  the 
production  and  the  cause  of  things  is  of  the  same  character  as 
the  cognition  of  things  in  a dream  ” ; but  if  that  be  so,  then 
the  same  might  be  said  also  in  regard  to  the  perception  of 
Elemental  Substances  ; and  the  perception  of  Earth  etc.  also 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  similar  to  the  cognition  of  things 
in  a dream  [ so  that  there  would  he  no  justification  for  regarding 
even  the  Elemental  Substances  as  eternal  ]. 

[The  Opponent  says] — “ If  there  are  no  such  things  as  the 
Earth  etc.,  then  the  practical  usages  of  men  would  come  to  an 
end.  " 

The  same  would  apply  to  the  other  case  also  ; if  there  were 
no  real  objective  basis  for  the  perception  of  the  production  and 
the  cause  of  things,  then  also  all  practical  usages  of  men  would 
come  to  an  end. 

Further,  to  argue  that  “ the  said  perception  (of  production 
etc.)  is  as  unreal  as  the  cognition  of  things  during  dreams",  is 
not  a right  argument  at  all  [i.e.,  it  cannot  prove  any  such  con- 
clusion as  the  Opponent  desires  to  prove,  uie.,  ordinary  things 
like  the  Bull  and  the  Jar  are  exactly  like  the  Atoms  of  Elemental 
Substances] ; — (a)  because  Eternal  Substances  (Atoms)  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  senses  (which  the  ordinary  things  of  the  world 
are  not),  and  (b)  because  they  are  not  objects  of  production  and 
datruciion  (which  the  ordinary  things  of  the  world  are). 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA?YA 

" What  really  happens,  ” eaya  another  philosopher,  “ is  that 
the  Original  Substance  remaining  constant,  one  property  of  it 
ceaseB  and  another  property  U produced ; — and  this  is  what 
forms  the  object  (meaning)  of  the  ‘ destruction  ’ and  1 produc- 
tion ’ of  the  thing ; in  fact  when  a thing  is  said  to  be  4 produc- 
ed \ it  is  something  that  has  been  already  in  existence  (in  the 
form  of  the  original  substance  (even  before  that  * production  ’)  • 
and  similarly  when  a thing  is  said  to  be  ‘ destroyed  ’ it  continue* 
to  exist  (in  the  form  of  the  Substance)  even  after  that  destruction 
[for  all  that  has  happened  is  that  one  property  has  disappeared 
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and  another  has  appeared] ; and  in  this  manner  all  things  are 
eternal.”  * 

[This  doctrine  is  refuted  in  the  following  StUra.] 

Siura  33 

This  cannot  be  accepted  ; for  (under  this  theory)  there 
would  he  no  possibility  of  differentiation. — 
bhasya 

There  would  be  no  possibility  of  sny  such  differentiation  as 
‘this  is  birth,  and  that  is  cessation’  ; as  under  the  theory  put  for- 
ward what  t6  born  and  what  has  ceased  to  exist  are  both  extant. 
(A)  [In  regard  to  properties  also]  there  could  be  no  differentiation 
(as  to  Time),  such  as  ‘this  property  is  born  and  that  property  has 
ceased’,  as  both  are  equally  extant ; — (B)  nor  would  there  be  any 
differentiation  as  to  time, — such  as  ‘at  this  time  there  are  birth 
and  cessation,  and  not  at  that  time’,  for  at  all  times  things  would 
be  equally  extant  ; (C)  nor  could  there  be  any  differentiation  as  to 
relat  ions  hip,  such  as  'there  are  birth  and  cessation  of  this  pro- 
perty, and  not  of  that’,  for  both  properties  would  be  equally 
extant ; (D)  nor  again,  could  there  be  any  such  differentiation  in 
regard  to  Time,  as  ‘this,  not  yet  come,  is  in  the  future,  and  that 
is  past ' ; for  under  the  theory  all  things  are  always  extant,  which 
means  that  they  are  always  ’present’  [and  as  such  can  never  be 
spoken  of  as  ‘future’  or  ‘past’]. 

None  of  these  objections  lie  against  the  view  (held  by  the 
Naipttyika)  that  ‘birth’  (production)  consists  in  the  coming  into 
existence  (gaining  its  own  nature)  of  what  has  not  been  in  exist- 
ence, and  cessation  (destruction)  consists  in  the  ceasing  to  exist 

• The  Titporya  calls  this  doctrine  ‘SrSyambhuodn&mmalnm' \ does  it 
mean  the  'Zaire’  System  ? The  doctrine  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  T&tparya 
— "The  modification  undergone  by  Substtnces  is  of  three  kinds : (1)  modi- 
fication of  properties,  (2)  modification  of  condition,  and  (3)  modification  of 
age.  E.g.  (1)  the  original  tubnnce  Geld  in  lump  becomes  modified  into 
the  ear-ring,  and  hero  we  have  the  modification  of  the  property  (shape)  of 
die  gold  ; (2)  when  the  ear-ring  it  broken  up  and  made  into  the  bracelet,  we 
have  the  modification  of  condition,  i.».,  the  ear-ring  has  renounced  its 
prttrrn  and  reverted  to  the  pan  condition,  and  the  bracelet  has  removed  its 
insure  and  reverted  to  the  present  condition  ; and  (3)  in  the  beginning  the 
bracelet  it  new,  young,  and  in  time  it  beesmet  old  ; so  that  here  we  have  the 
modification  of  age.  [The  original  gold  remains  constant  all  the  time].” 
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(losing  its  own  nature)  of  what  has  been  in  existence.  For  these 
reasons  we  conclude  that  it  is  not  right  to  assert,  as  has  been 
asserted  by  the  Opponent  (End  of  Bhi$ya  on  Su.  33),  that — 
"a  thing  exists  before  it  is  born,  and  it  exists  also  after  it  has 
been  destroyed.” 

End  of  Section  (8) 

Section  (9) 

[Sutras  34-36] 

The  Refutation  of  the  View  that  all  is  Diversity,  there  is  no 
Unity. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  following  it  another  sweeping  assertion  (of  the 
(Bauddhas) ; — 

Sntra  34 

“All  must  be  regarded  as  diverse  ; because  the  symbols 
(names)  of  things  refer  to  diverse  entities.”* 

BHASYA 

"AH  must  be  regarded  as  diverse  ; there  is  no  sing/e  entity.— 
Why  ? —Bhaoalaksonaprthakloat— says  the  Sutra;  the  ‘iahfana’ 

• It  hat.  been  established  up  to  this  point  that  all  things  are  aggregates 
o!--‘ the  Quality  and  the  Qualified',  ‘the  negative  and  the  positive',  ‘the 
intelligent  and  the  non-intclligcnt',  ‘the  eternal  and  the  non -eternal  1 
and  it  becomes  ncccaaary  to  refute  the  theory  that  there  it  no  tuch  thing  at 
the  ‘aggregate  whole'.  Thia  theory  baa  been  held  in  several  forma— (I)  the 
theory  that  there  ia  no  wriry  (refuted  in  S&.  34-36),  (2) 'all  is  mere  Void' 
(SQ.  37-40),  (3J  'there  ia  only  one  thing',  or  ‘there  are  only  tao  thingi', 
and  ao  forth,  (SO. 41-43).  All  these  have  to  be  relutcd,  because— (I ) if 
there  ia  no  unity,  no  one  thing,  then  of  what  could  there  be  an  aggregate  ? 

(2)  If  nothing  exists,  and  all  ia  Void,  then  there  an  be  no  aggregate;  and 

(3)  similarly  there  an  be  no  'aggregate'  under  the  theory  of  absolute 
Monism  .—ParUuddhi. 

The  doctrine  put  forward  under  thia  SOtra  (34)  ia  thus  explained  in  the 
Tdtparya  : — "All  thinga  must  be  diverse,  distinct ; beausc  there  ia  no  such 
thing  as  'substance apart  from  colour  etc.,  and  colour  etc.,  are  distinct 
from  one  another ; nor  ia  there  any  auch  thing  aa  'composite'  apart  from 
the  components,  and  these  Utter  are  distinct  from  one  another."  Such  i* 
the  view  of  the  Sautr&ntikos  and  the  Vaibhaiikai. 

Viivanltha  states  the  doctrine  thus — "Such  things  aa  the  Jar  and  the 
like  mutt  be  regarded  aa  distinct,  even  f rum  themselves  ; becaute  the  odour, 
taste,  ate.,  of  these  things,  aa  also  their  component  parts,  are  diatinct  from 
one  another  ; and  the  'Jar'  is  nothing  apart  from  these  Utter." 

N.  B.  28 
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of  ‘symbol’  of  the  ‘bhsoa’,  ‘entity’,  is  that  which  distinguishes 
it,  i.e.  its  name  ; and  the  names  refer  to  diverse  entities  ; as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  ‘names  of  things’  denote  combinations  ; e.g., 
the  name  ‘Jar’  is  applied  to  the  combination  of  ‘odour,  taste, 
colour  and  touch’,  (the  qualities  of  the  Jar),  and  also  to  the 
combination  of  the ‘bottom,  sides  and  neck’  (the  parts  of  the 
Jar)  [ and  these  are  diverse,  distinct  from  one  another  ; and  the 
Jar  is  nothing  apart  from  these  qualities  and  component  parts]. 
The ‘Jar’ has  been  mentioned  only  by  way  of  illustration  [the 
same  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  names  of  all  things.  ]” 

SBtra  35 

What  is  alleged  cannot  be  accepted  ; because  (as  a matter 
of  fact)  several  (kinds  of)  things  go  to  make  a single  entity. 

BHA§YA 

The  compound  'anehalaksanaifi'  should  be  treated  as  one  that 
has  the  middle  word  eliminated,  and  as  standing  for  ‘ anehaoi - 
dhalakjanaih' , ‘several  kinds  of  things'.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
it  is  the  single  entity  (the  composite  substance,  Jar)  that  comes 
into  existence  as  related  to  Odour  and  other  qualities,  and  to 
the  Bottom  and  other  components  ; in  fact,  the  Soisfance  is 
something  different  from  its  Qualities,  and  the  Composite  is 
something  different  from  the  Components  ; both  these  facts  have 
been  already  explained  by  us  (under  Su.  2-2-33  et.  seq.). 

Further, — 

Sutra  36 

The  denial  cannot  be  right,  as  the  symbols  (of  things)  are 
restricted  in  their  application. 

BHASYA 

The  denial — that  “there  is  no  single  entity" — cannot  be 
right ; — why  ?— for  the  very  simple  reason  that  'the  symbols  of 
things  are  restricted  in  their  application’ ; as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  ‘symbol’  of  entities, — i.e.  the  word  that  forms  their  name, 
is  restricted  in  its  application  to  single  entities ; as  is  clear 
from  such  expressions  as  'I  am  touching  that  Jar  which  I saw 
before’,  ‘ I am  seeing  that  which  I touched  before'.  Then 
again,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  never  perceive  any  mere  ‘group  of 
atoms’  as  such,  and  these  ‘groups  of  atoms'  (as  composing  the 
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Jar)  being  imperceptible  (by  reason  of  their  extreme  minute, 
neee),  that  which  is  actually  perceived  must  be  a single  entity 
(composed  of  those  atoms). 

(A)  It  hat  been  subsequently  urged  by  the  Opponent  that — 
11  there  can  be  no  single  entity,  because  all  things  are  mere 
groups  (of  several  thingB)  ” ; — but  if  there  is  no  single  thing, 
there  can  be  no  group  of  things.  What  the  Opponent  means  is 
that — “there  is  no  single  entity  as  the  names  of  things  apply  only 
to  groups  " ; — but  the  fact  is  that  if  there  is  no  single  thing,  there 
can  be  no  ' group  ’ ; as  the  1 group  ’ is  nothing  more  than  the 
conglomeration  of  several  single  things  ; so  that  the  allegation — 
“ There  is  no  single  entity  etc.” — involving  a self-contradiction, 
is  most  incongruous.  That  is,  that  (single  entity)  of  which  the 
denial  has  been  alleged,  (by  the  Opponent,  on  the  basis  of  the 
premiss),  “ because  the  names  of  things  are  applied  to  groups”,— 
becomes  admitted  by  the  Opponent  when  he  asserts  that  “ the 
names  of  things  are  applied  to  groups”  ; for  the  'group*  it  only  a 
collection  of  several  tingle  entities.  (B)  Further,  in  making  the 
allegation— *'  because  the  names  of  things  are  applied  to  groups  of 
things”— you  admit  the  'group*,  and  then  in  the  proposition, 
“ there  is  no  single  entity  ” you  deny  each  component  of  that 
* group  ’ I for  each  such  component  can  only  be  a single  entity  ] 
l and  when  esch  component  is  denied,  the  group  also  becomes 
denied  ipso /ado].  Thus  then,  the  Opponent’s  allegation  being 
beset  with  ■ twofold  ‘ self-contradiction  ' (A  & B),  it  must  be  re- 
jected as  a frivolous  assertion. 

End  of  Sedion  (9) 

Section  (10) 

[Sofroj  37-40] 

The  Refutation  of  the  Theory  that  All  is  Mere  Void. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

The  following  is  another  sweeping  assertion  : — 

Sutra  37 

" All  things  must  be  non-entities,  because  all  things  are 
known  to  be  mere  negations  of  one  another.  ” 
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BHA§YA 

All  things  must  be  regarded  as  non-entities why  r — because 
all  things  are  known  to  be  mere  negations  of  one  another.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Bull  is  4 non-existent  in  the  form  of  ‘Horse’, 
and  the  Bull  is  only  ‘not-horse’  ; similarly  the  Horse  is  4 non- 
existent ’ in  the  form  the  ' Bull  *,  and  the  Horse  in  only  4 not- 
bull  1 ; thus  we  find  that  the  names  of  things  (‘Bull’,  ‘Horse’  etc.) 
are  concomitant  (co-substrate)  with  the  notion  of  ’non-existence’ 
as  also  with  negation  ; from  which  it  follows  that  all  things  are 
non-existent  or  non-entities.”* 

[The  Bhd$ya  oflers  its  own  answer  to  the  Nihilistic  doctrine 
put  forward  in  the  Soira) — The  assertion  put  forward  cannot  be 
right  ; because  there  is  contradiction  between  (A)  the  two  terms 
of  the  Proposition  and  (B)  between  the  Proposition  and  the  State- 
ment of  the  Probans : 

(A)  The  term  4 all  ’ signifies  several  Mings  without  excep- 
tion, while  the  term  4 non-entity  ’ signifies  the  negation  of  exist- 
ence ; of  these  two  the  former  is  something  possessed  of  a definite 
character,  while  the  latter  is  totally  devoid  of  any  character ; now 

• This  Nihilism  is  thus  expounded  in  the  Tdtparya  — “All  things — 
Pram  ins  and  the  rest— are  actually  found  to  be  cognised  at  'non-existent* 
and  also  spoken  of  in  negative  terms  ; hence  it  follows  that  the  names  of 
those  things  are  concomitant  with  these  (the  notion  of  non-existence  and 
negation) ; hence  Praroliia  and  the  rest  must  bo  regarded  as  non-existent,  a* 
nonentities,  just  like  the  Cloth  that  haa  either  not  come  into  existence  or  haa 
been  destroyed.  Further  are  these  things— Premise  etc.— eternal,  or  evane- 
scent ? If  they  are  eternal,  they  must  be  nonentities,  being  without  any 
capacity  or  power ; as  we  have  already  explained  how  no  sequence  being 
posaible  among  things  that  are  eternal,  no  eternal  things  can  ever  bring 
about  a product.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  things  are  evanescent,  then, 
since  they  would  be  liable  to  destruction,  they  would  be  non-txistint  at 
the  first  aa  at  the  second  moment.  Further,  if  things  are  tablet*,  they 
should  not  be  liable  to  destruction,  and  as  such  they  could  not  be  des- 
troyed at  any  point  of  time  ; for  the  blue  Colour,  being  brought  about  by 
its  cause,  can  never  be  turned  into  yellow  by  even  thousands  of  painters. 
In  fact  evanescent  things  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  liable  id  destruction . 
From  all  this  we  conclude  that  all  things  are  mere  Void,  Blank ; and  it  is 
only  through  assumed  instance  that  they  appear  aa  existing.  The  reasoning 
may  be  formulated  thus "All  names  of  things  apply  to  non-existent 
things,  — because  they  ate  concomitant  with  notions  of  mm-txiittnce  and 
negation, — like  the  unptoduced  and  the  destroyed  Cloth.” 
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how  can  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  possessed  of  definite  character, 
i.e,  ‘ all  be  a mere  ‘ non-entity  ’,  which  is  devoid  of  any 
character  ? Certainly  the  1 non-entity  \ which  is  totally  devoid 
of  any  character,  cannot  be  predicated  either  as  ' several  1 or 
as  * without  exception  ’ [which  are  the  two  factors  in  the  deno- 
tation of  the  term  ‘ all  ’ ]. 

" But  it  is  just  all  this  that  is  non-entity  ; what  you 
(Logician)  call  the  ' all  ’ is  what  is  really  only  non-entity.1' 

Even  co  the  * contradiction  ‘ does  not  cease  ; for  the  con* 
ception  of  ‘ several  things  ’ and  ‘ without  exception  * cannot 
possibly  arise  in  regard  to  whit  is  mere  non-entity  ;*  and  yet  it 
is  just  this  conception  that  is  expressed  by  the  term  all  ’ ; 
hence  it  follows  that  this  * all  ‘ cannot  be  a non-entity. 

(B)  There  is  contradition  also  between  the  Proposition  and 
the  Statement  of  the  Probane ; the  Proposition  is  in  the  form  ‘ all 
things  arc  non-entities’,  and  it  denies  the  existence  (of  all 
things) ; and  the  statement  of  the  Probans  is  1 l>ecausc  all 
things  are  known  to  be  mere  negations  of  one  another  *, — which 
admits  that  there  is  ‘ mutual  negation  ’ among  ‘ things  ’ ; and 
then  on  the  basis  thereof — the  fact  of  there  being  mutual  nega- 
tion having  been  established,— it  is  asserted  that  ‘ all  things  arc 
non-entities'  ; — now  if  * all  things  are  non-entities  ’,  then  it  is 
not  possible  for  1 things  ’ to  be  the  4 negation  of  one  another  ’ ; 
and  if  ' things  ’ are  ‘ negations  of  one  another,  ’ then  ‘ all 
things  ’ cannot  be  4 non-entities'. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  following  is  the  answer  (to  Nihilism)  offered  by  the 

Sotra— 

S&tra  38 

What  has  been  alleged  is  not  right,  because  things  are, 
by  virtue  of  their  very  nature,  real  entities. 

BHA$YA 

(A)  All  things  cannot  be  non-entities. — Why  ’—Because 
by  virtue  of  their  very  nature  things  are  real  entities  (really 
existing).  The  proposition  laid  down  is  that  by  their  very  natare 
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things  exist.  " What  is  the  nature  of  things  ? " ‘ Existence  \ 

* being  an  entity  \ and  so  forth  constitute  the  nature  or  character 
common  to  Substances,  Qualities  and  Actions  ; — ‘ having  action  ’ 
and  so  forth  are  the  * character  ’ peculiar  to  Substances  ; — the 
qualities  ending  with  Touch  belong  to  Earth  ; — so  on  and  so 
forth  there  are  endless  characters  peculiar  to  the  several  things 
of  the  world  ; — in  Unioersal , in  Individuality  and  in  Inherence 
also  we  find  specific  characters.  All  this  distinction  among 
things  which  is  recognised  in  actual  experience,  would  not  be 
possible  [if  all  things  were  mere  non- entities] , as  a non-entity 
is  without  any  character  ; — and  yet  9uch  distinction  among 
things  does  exist ; — from  which  it  follows  that  all  things  are  not 
mere  non-entities. 

(B)  [Another  interpretation  of  the  Sutra]— Or,  the  words  of 
the  Sutra  may  be  taken  to  mean  that — what  has  been  asserted  can- 
not be  right  ; because  each  thing  is  recognised  as  having  a distinct 
individuality  qf  its  ot on  ; that  is  to  say,  when  the  word  ‘ Bull  ’ is 
used,  what  is  apprehended  is  a particular  substance  qualified  by 
(belonging  to)  a particular  community,  and  not  a mere  non-entity. 
If  all  things  were  non-entities,  the  Bull  would  have  been  recognis- 
ed as  a * non-entity  and  the  word  4 Bull  ' would  have  denoted 
a non-entity.  ' But  how  do  you  know  that  the  word  1 Bull  ’ does 
not  signify  a non-entity  ?”  * We  know  it  from  the  fact  that  when- 
ever the  word  ‘ Bull ' is  used,  it  brings  about  the  notion  of  a 
particular  substance,  and  not  that  of  a non-entity.  For  these  rea- 
aons  what  has  been  asserted  by  the  Opponent  cannot  be  right. 

(C)  Or,  the  words  of  the  Sofra  ‘ita  soabhaoasiddheh  etc.'  may 
be  explained  to  mean  as  follows  : — When  you  assert  (BhS.  on  Su. 
37)  that  “the  Bull  is  non-existent  in  ike  form  of  the  Horje”,  why 
do  not  you  say  that  ‘‘  the  Bull  is  non-existent  in  the  form  of  the 
ball  " Pf  That  you  do  not  say  so  indicates  that  in  the  form  of  the 
Ball  the  Bull  is  existent  ; that  is  what  is  meant  by  the  expression 
* SoabhSoasiddhi  ’,  * existence  in  ita  own  form  \ [If  you  really 
mean  that  thinge  are  non-existent],  why  cannot  you  say  that  the 

• The  right  reeding  it  WW  at  found  in  Pur* 

M».  B. 

t is  the  better  reading,  as  found  in  Puri 

Ms.  B. 
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Horse  is  not-Horse,  or  that  the  Bull  is  not-Bull  ? Since  you  do 
not  say  so,  it  follows  that  in  ifa  oini  form,  the  suhstance  exists. 

*As  a matter  of  fact,  whenever  there  is  denial  of  non-differ- 
ence— ‘difference’  consisting,  in  thi9  ease,  of  the  absence  of  con- 
junction and  such  other  relations,  and  'non-difference'  consisting 
of  identity, — even  really  existing  things  come  to  be  spoken  of  as 
co-substrate  (concomitant)  with  the  notion  of  ‘non-existence’,  as 
we  find  in  the  case  of  the  expression  ‘the  jujube  fruit  is  not  in 
the  cup  ’ ;+ — so  that  in  the  case  in  question,  in  the  expressions 
1 the  Bull  is  non-existent  in  the  form  of  the  Horse’,  ‘the  Bull  is 
not-Horse’,  what  is  denied  i9  the  non-difference  between  the  Bull 
and  the  Horse, — the  meaning  being  that, ‘there  i6  no  identity  bet- 
ween the  Bull  and  the  Horse  * ; and  this  identity  being  denied, 
there  comes  about  the  co-substratene&s  or  concomitance  of  the 
notion  of  'non-existence'  with  the  thing,  ‘Bull’ ; hence  the  ex- 
pression ‘the  Ball  is  no n-existent,  in  the  form  of  the  Horse’ ; just 
as  in  the  sentence  ‘the  jujube  fruit  is  not  in  the  cup’,  the  con- 
junction of  the  fruit  with  the  cup  being  denied,  we  have  the  co- 
substrateness  of  the  notion  of  ‘non-existence’  with  the  fruit 
which  is  a real  entity.  [All  this  shows  that  ‘concomitance  with 
the  notion  of  non-existence,'  upon  which  the  Opponent  bases  his 
arguments,  in  Bhifya,  on  Su.  37,  is  not  incompatible  with 
real  entities.] 

Sutra  39 

[Objection] — “Thera  is  do  such  thing  as  the  character  (or 
individuality)  of  things  ; as  what  is  so  regarded  has  only  a 
relative  existence. 

BHA$YA 

“ ' Relative'  is  that  which  is  due  to  the  relativity  of  things  : 
e.g.,  a thing  is  spoken  of  as  ‘long’  in  relation  to  what  is  ‘short’, 

* This,  i Hording  to  the  Viniha,  explain*  brr*  we  have  the  negation 
expreaaed  in  the  statement,  ‘the  Bull  i>  not-horae’. 

t Thia  i*  an  obacure  paaaage  ; the  obscurity  being  due  to  wrong  read- 
ing!. From  what  follow*  in  the  next  aentence  it  ia  dear  that  the  paaaage 
•bould  read  a*  followa-or®^ H 1 l*il 

kW’ftfrT  I 

§ Satith  Chandra  VidylbhQsaoa  read*  in  thia  SQtr*  a reference  to  (ha 
MSdhyamMd-Sutra. 
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and  ‘short1  in  relation  to  what  is  ‘long'  ■,  and  neither  of  the  two 
has  an  absolute  existence  of  its  own— Why  so  ? — Because  such  is 
the  force  of  relativity.  Hence  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  character  or  individuality  of  things.”0 

S&ira  40 

[A  turner] — What  is  put  forward  cannot  be  right,  as  it 
involves  a self-contradiction. 

BHA§YA 

If  a thing  is ‘long’ only  relatively  to  the  'short',  then  the 
‘short’  should  be  n ort'relatioe  ; for  to  what  would  the  short’  be 
relative  ? (Similarly)  if  a thing  is  ‘short’  only  relatively  to  the 
‘long’,  then  the  ‘long'  should  be  non-re/afioe  ; for  to  what  would 
the  'long'  be  relative  i And  if  the  two  depended  upon  each 
other,  then  the  negation  of  one  would  imply  the  negation  of  the 
other,  so  that  there  would  be  negation  of  both.  Hence  it  is  nor 
right  to  assert  that  the  character  of  the  ‘short’  is  to  be  determin- 
ed only  relatively  to  the  ‘long’.f 

Further,  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  ‘character’  (or 
individuality)  of  things,  [and  all  is  merely  relative],  why  do  we 
not  have  the  relative  notions  of ‘length’  and ‘shortness’  in  regard 
to  two  equal  Atoms,  or  to  any  two  objects  of  equal  size?  For, 
taken  relatively  or  non -relatively,  the  two  things  remain  the 
same  ; the  two  things  taken  relatively  remain  precisely  the  same 
two  things,  even  when  not  taken  relatively  ; the  presence  or 
absence  of  relativity  does  not  alter  the  things  themselves  [so  that 
under  the  Purvapakfa  theory,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
notions  of  ‘length’  and  ‘shortness’  should  not  arise  in  regard  to 
the  two  Atoms] ; but  if  the  character  of  things  were  purely  rela- 
tive, then  the  presence  of  relativity  (of  one  thing  or  the  other) 
would  Burely  make  a difference  in  the  nature  of  things.  "What 
then  is  the  effect  of  relativity  on  things  ? ” What  relativity  does 

* All  things  are  relative  : the  Miu  ia  blue  in  relation  to,  in  comparison 
with,  the  yiUoa;  the  Jathtr  ia  so  in  relation  to  the  ton,  and  so  forth,  with  all 
things. — Tiiparya. 

t The  whole  of  thii  puuge  ia  read  better  in  Puri  Ms.  B.  ff- 

*qrUii*d  .. | 

*rr^fa  i**M*r*i:s:frT5n  i 
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is  that  when  we  perceive  two  things,  it  becomes  possible  for 
us  to  perceive  the  preponderance  of  one  over  the  other  ;*  that  is, 
when  one  sees  two  things  and  notices  a preponderance  in  one  of 
them,  he  regards  it  as  ‘long’,  and  that  which  he  finds  deficient, 
he  regards  as  ‘short’ ; this  is  what  is  done  by  relativity. 

End  of  Section  (JO) 

Section  (11) 

[So/rus  41-43] 

Examination  of  certain  sweeping  assertions  in  regard  to 
the  exact  number  of  things 
INTRODUCTORY  BHA?YA 

The  following  arc  the  sweeping  assertions  in  regard  to  the 
exact  number  of  things: — (1)  “All  things  arc  one,  all  being 
equally  existent'* ; (11)  "All  things  are  two,  being  divided  into 
eternal  and  non-eternal”  ; (III)  " All  things  arc  three,  cogniser, 
cognition  and  cognised  ” ; (IV)  " All  things  arc  four,  cogniser, 
means  of  cognition,  cognised  and  cognition”  ; and  so  on  there  are 
other  assertions  on  the  same  lines.  It  is  the  examination  of 
these  views  that  proceeds  now.t 

• E.  g.  When  we  perceive  the  bamboo  relatively  to  the  sugar-cane, 
this  relativity  leads  ut  to  the  Judgment  that  the  former  ie  ‘longer’  than 
the  latter,  or  that  the  latter  is  ‘ahorter1  thin  the  former. 

t These  view*  arc  criticised,  became  they  limit  all  things  within  one 
particular  number  : — According  to  (1)  there  is  only  one  thing,  according  to 
(II)  there  are  two  things,  sod  so  forth. 

The  PariimiMi  remarks — The  question  arises — Why  should  those 
views  be  criticised  which  are  not  incompatible  with  the  Nylye  view  of 
thinga  being  the  conglomeration  or  composite  of  several  component 
particles?  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  it  that  (hose  theories  limit  things 
within  one  definite  number  only  : eg.,  ‘There  ere  only  two  things’,  and 
nso  only,— then,  inasmuch  as  those  two  would  be  everlasting,  there  would 
be  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that  they  bring  about  their  effects  only 
otcasioiwUy ; under  this  theory  the  appearance  of  effects  should  be  un- 
ceasing. Similarly  with  the  other  views- 

The  Titparya  offers  the  following  explanations  of  the  two  views  men- 
tioned in  the  Bh&fya  ; — 

(1)  The  entire  phenomenon  of  the  world  it  nothing  apart  from  the 
Light  of  Consciousness  ; everything  it  an  emanation  from  thia  Light.  There 
ia  no  difference  among  cognitions,  nor  between  the  cognised  object  and  its 
cognition ; as  everything  is  a manifestation  of  Consciousness,  which  it 
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Sn/ro  41 

Any  absolute  limitation  of  the  number  (of  things)  can- 
not be  established,  either  in  the  event  of  the  means  (of  prov- 
ing it)  being  available,  or  in  that  of  its  being  not  available. 

BHA?YA 

If  the  means  of  proving  the  desired  conclusion  is  (available, 
and)  something  different  from  the  conclusion  to  be  proved,  then 
no  limitation  of  cumber  can  be  proved  ; as  the  said  Means  will 
always,  ex-hypefhesi , be  something  outside  that  limited  number 
(which,  being  included  in  the  ‘conclusion  to  be  proved')  could  not 
include  the  means  of  proving  (that  same  conclusion).  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Means  and  the 
Conclusion  to  be  proved  by  it,  then  also  the  limitation  of  number 
cannot  be  proved,  aa  there  is,  ex-hypothesi,  no  real  means  of  prov- 
ing, and  in  the  absence  of  such  means  nothing  can  be  proved. 

SMro  42 

[Objection]-  "Whal  has  been  urged  ia  not  true  ; as  the 
means  (of  proving)  is  only  a part  (of  what  is  to  be  proved)". 

BHASYA 

“ It  is  not  true  that  the  limitation  of  number  cannot  be 
proved; — why  ?— because  the  means  is  a part  (of  what  is  proved 
by  it) ; it  is  only  a part  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Proposition 
which  is  the  Means  of  proving  that  Proposition  ; so  that  the 
Means  need  not  be  anything  different.  Similarly  with  the  views 
that  there  are  only  two  things,  and  so  forth 

SHfro  43 

[Answer] — The  reason  put  forward  is  no  reason  at  all;  aa 
(according  to  the  PQrvapakfa)  things  can  have  no  'parts'. 


Cognition.  (II)  'Eternal'  and  ‘non-eternal1,  being  contradictory  terms, 
mutt  include  all  thing* ; there  an  be  nothing  that  it  not  either  'eternal ’ or 
'non -eternal'. 

The  “other  assertions"  referred  to  in  the  Bh/liya  are — (1)  that  of  the 
SAtWiyo.  that  Soul  and  Primordial  Matter  ere  the  only  two  amities ; (2) 
that  ol  the  Bauddha,  that  the  only  enritiei  are  the  five  ihomUuu  of  Form, 
Name,  Impression,  Sensation  and  Cognition  ; and  (3)  that  of  the  Pdiupala, 
that  the  only  entities  are  the  Pale  (living  beings),  their  bondage,  the 
removal  of  this  bondage,  and  the  Lord. 
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The  reason  put  forward  (in  Su.  42)  is  “as  the  means  of  prov- 
ing is  only  a part  of  what  is  to  be  proved  but  this  is  not  a valid 
reason  ; — why  ? — because  the  Opponent  has  laid  down  the  sweep- 
ing assertion  that  “ alt  things  are  one  only",  without  any  excep- 
tion at  all  ; and  then  (in  the  reason  put  forward)  he  speaks  of  a 
certain  thing  (the  Means  of  Proving)  as  being  ‘one’  (part  of  the 
subject  of  the  proposition);  but  there  ia  nothing  (apart  from  that 
‘one’)  which,  in  the  Proposition,  takes  in,  all  ihinjs,  that  could 
be  the  'part’  and  the  necessary  ‘mesna  of  proving'.*  Similarly 
with  the  other  views  limiting  the  number  of  things  to  'two'  etc. 

If  all  these  sweeping  assertions  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  things  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  denial  of  the 
indefinite  number  of  diversities  among  things  due  to  their  distinc* 
tive  properties,  they  militate  against  well-known  facts  ascertained 
from  Perception,  Inference  and  Verbal  Cognition  ; and  as  such 
they  have  to  be  rejected  as  wrong  doctrines.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  admission  of  the  said 
diversities,  theD  they  renounce  their  absolutism  ; as  the  inclu- 
sion of  things  (under  any  one  head)  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
common  properties,  and  the  exclusion  (or  diversity)  of  things  is 
due  only  to  the  presence  of  distinct  properties  [so  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  diversity  of  things  involves  the  admission  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  diversities,  and  the  renouncing  of  all  limitation 
of  the  number]. 

All  the  above  sweeping  assertions  (from  Su.  14  to  Su.  43) 
have  been  examined  with  a view  to  get  at  the  discernment  of 
True  Knowledge. 


End  of  Section  (17) 


• It  there  were  cuch  e thing  s*  the  pari  of  whs*  is  to  be  proved,  then 
thii  would  mean  that  there  ia  no  absolute  limitation  of  the  number  of  thing! 
to  oo4  only.  When  it  it  stated  that  "all  thing*  ate  one",  nothing  ia  left  our; 
ao  that  there  it  nothing  that  it  not  included  in  die  Proposition  which  amid 
be  the  proof  of  that  proposition. 
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Section  (12) 

ISiiras  44-54] 

On  Fruition — the  Tenth  object  of  Cognition 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA5YA 

After  Re&irffc,  comes  Fraition  ; and  with  regard  to  thia — 
SiUra  44 

there  arises  a doubt  since  the  fulfilment  of  the  result 
(of  acts)  is  found  to  appear  immediately  as  well  as  after 
some  lime. 

BHASYA 

When  a man  cooks  rice  or  milks  the  cow,  the  results,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Rice  and  the  Milk  respectively,  appear  immediately  ; 
whereas  when  he  ploughs  the  Reid  and  sows  the  seeds,  the  result 
in  the  shape  of  the  Harvest,  accrues  to  him  after  some  time 
now  the  Agnihotra  is  an  act,  the  performance  whereof  is  laid 
down  in  the  text  'One  desiring  heaven  should  perform  the 
Agnihotra' ; and  in  regard  to  the  fruition  of  this  act,  there  arises 
a doubt  (as"to  whether  or  not  any  results  follow  it,  and  if  they 
do,  when  they  follow,  and  so  forth).* 

Sntra  45 

[SiJJhtlnta.] — The  fruition  is  not  immediate  ; because  it  is 
such  as  can  be  experienced  only  at  a later  lime.t 

* Say*  the  PariiuAAfu — It  i«  not  poiviblc  chat  there  should  be  any  tuch 
doubt  regarding  Proitiot  in  general,  at  10  whether  it  appears  immediately 
after  the  act,  or  after  the  laptc  of  tome  time  ; for  to  far  at  the  acts  of  ask- 
ing, etc.,  are  concerned,  it  ia  already  ascertained  that  their  fruition  ia 
immediate  ; and  in  regard  to  the  acta  of  Agnihotra,  etc.,  alto,  it  ia  already 
known  dial  their  fruition  comet  only  after  the  lapse  of  tome  lime.  But  what 
gives  rite  to  the  doubt  it  tho  very  fact  of  the  Agnihotra,  etc.,  being  action, 
involving  the  effort  of  an  intelligent  agent ; and  inasmuch  at  it  ia  found  that 
the  activitie a of  intelligent  beings  are  of  both  kinda— some  having  their 
fruition  immediately  and  ethers  after  the  lapse  of  time,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  for  certain  to  which  of  the  two  cUttes  the  action  of  Agnihotra  belongs. 

t Thia  SOtra  ia  not  found  in  the  Nyiyatuchlnibatdha  ; and  the  Tltparya 
alia  it  'BhStya'.  VUvanltha  treats  it  at  'SOtra',  and  it  it  found  in  the  Purl 
'SOtra'  Mi.  as  alio  in  SOtra  Ms*.  C.  and  D. 

The  SldJhdnta  embodied  in  the  SOtra  ia  in  answer  to  the  Piroapekta 
that  it  ia  not  necessary  to  aatumc  any  invisible  tuperphysical  results  for 
etc.,  since  we  find  them  bringing  sbout  the  immediate  result  in 
the  shape  of  Fame,  etc.— Vii tanatha. 


‘fruition’  examined 
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BHASYA 

' Heaven  ’ is  the  reEult  mentioned  in  the  scriptures ; and 
the  attainment  of  Heaven  accrues  only  to  another  body,  which 
comes  after  the  present  body  has  been  destroyed  ; and  in  the 
case  of  actions  done  with  a view  to  the  acquiring  of  landed  pro- 
perty also,  we  find  that  the  result  does  not  appear  immediately 
after  the  actions  have  been  done.* 

Snfra  46 

[06jceiiaR.} — " The  fruition  cannot  appear  at  another 
time  | as  the  cause  thereof  will  have  ceased  (o  exist,” 
BHASYA 

“ The  actual  action  (the  sacrificial  performance)  having 
ceased  to  exi6t,  the  result  of  that  action  could  not  come  about, 
in  the  absence  of  its  cause  (in  the  shape  of  the  action);  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  effect  is  ever  found  to  be  produced  out  of  a 
cause  that  has  ceased  to  exist.” 

Sntra  47 

[Answer.]— Prior  to  the  actual  fulfilment  of  the  fruition 
there  would  be  something  (in  the  shape  of  an  inter  mediary  ), 
just  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  fruit  of  Irees. 

BHASYA 

The  man  who  desires  fruits  renders  such  services  to  the 
tree  as  pouring  water  at  its  roots,  and  so  forth  ; and  it  i6  only 
after  the  actual  act  of  watering  has  ceased  to  exist  that  the  earth 
particles  (under  the  tree’s  roots)  become  lumped  together  by  the 
particles  of  water,  and  becoming  heated  with  the  heat  under- 
ground, they  produce  a juicy  substance  ; this  juicy  substance,  as 
modified  by  the  heat,  comes  into  contact  with  the  tree  and,  in  a 
peculiarly  modified  form  enters  into  it  and  produces  the  leaf  etc., 
and  the  fruit  — in  this  manner  tbe  action  of  mafering  is  fruitful, 
and  yet  the  result  does  not  quite  follow  from  a cause  that  has 
entirely  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  same  manner  actions  produce  (in 
the  Soul)  a faculty  in  the  shape  of  Dharmo-Adharma,  Merit-Deme- 
rit ; and  this  faculty,  after  being  produced,  comes  to  be  helped 

• Puri  Mi.  B.  read*  H IHI  Ill'll M.  which  would  mem  that — 'in  the  ate 
of  the  action*  done  by  men  Hill  in  the  meihei  of  ignorance'.  But  in  view 
of  whit  follow*  later  on  in  the  BhAiya,  the  reading  of  the  Viz.  teat  ii  better. 
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by  other  causes  and  thus  brings  about  the  results  at  a later  time. 
This  is  what  we  have  already  explained  under  Su.  3-2-60,  where 
it  has  been  shown  that  * the  body  comes  into  existence  on 
account  of  the  continuity  of  the  results  of  previous  deeds’. 

Paroapakfa 

Says  the  Opponent — 

Sn/ra  43 

“ Prior  lo  its  fulfilment,  the  accomplished  fruition 
(result)  cannot  be  either  (A)  non-existent,  (B)  or  existent, 
(C)  or  existent-non-existent;  because  ‘existent’  and  ‘non- 
existent ’ are  contradictory.”* 

BHA$YA 

(a)  " A thing  that  is  liable  to  he  accomplished  (produced) 
could  not  be  non-existent,  before  its  production  ; because  of  the 
restriction  in  regard  to  the  material  cause  of  things;  that  is,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  for  the  bringing  about  of  a certain  product  (the 
Jar,  e.g.)  it  is  only  the  particular  material  (Clay)  that  is  brought 
in  ; and  it  is  not  that  any  and  every  material  is  brought  in  for  the 
making  of  all  things  ; there  could  not  be  this  limitation  or 
restriction  (in  the  form  that  one  product  is  produced  out  of  only 
one  material  substance,  and  not  from  all  substances),  if  the  pro- 
duct were  absolutely  non-exiatent  (before  its  production!". t 

(i)  “Nor  could  the  thiDg  be  existent  (prior  to  its  produc- 
tion) ; because  if  the  thing  already  exists,  before  it  is  brought 
about,  there  could  not  (need  not)  be  a further  ‘production  ’ of 
that  Bime  thing.” 


* The  question  going  to  be  discussed  now  is  whether  the  Fruition  or 
Remit  of  Acts  is  something  thet,  prior  to  its  being  brought  ebout,  w»s — (1) 
already  existent,  or  (2)  non-existent,  or  (3)  both  existent  end  non-existent, 
or  (4)  neither  existent  not  non-existent.  The  PQrvapakta  propounded  in 
the  SQtra  is  that  no  one  of  these  alternatives  is  possible,  hence  there  an  be 
no  such  thing  es  the  'fruition'  of  sctione. — TStparya. 

The  fourth  of  these  alternatives  is  found  in  the  VArtika,  not  in  the 
SHtra  or  in  the  BhAfya.  In  this  Sutra  si  so  Dr.  Satisb  Chandra  VidySbhiltaija 
finds  a reference  to  the  MoAhyamikA-Sutras. 

t The  very  fact  thet  it  is  only  out  of  Clay  thst  the  Jar  ie  produced, 
clearly  shows  thet  the  Jar  already  exists  in  the  Clay.  Cf.  SaAkhyakArikA,  9— 

' U padAnagrahanAt.' 


‘fruition’  examined 
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(e)  "Nor  could  the  thing  he  both  existent  and  non-existent ; 
because  * existent  ’ and  ' non-existent ’ are  contradictory : the  term 
‘ existent  ’ affirms  a thing,  while  the  term  ‘ non-existent ' denies 
it  ; and  it  is  this  mutually  contradictory  character  that  is  spoken 
of  as  ‘ dissimilarity  ’ (in  the  Sutra)  ; and  because  of  this  fact 
their  being  contradictories,  no  co-existence  of  them  is  possible.” 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  prior  to  being  produced,  the 
thing  to  be  produced  was  non-exisfenf. — “How  so  ?” — 

Sutra  49 

Because  we  perceive  the  production  as  well  as  destruc- 
tion (of  things).* 

BHASYA 

It  has  been  alleged  (in  the  Bh3?ya  on  Su.  48)  by  the  Ptlroa- 
pabfin  that — “Prior  to  its  production,  the  Product  is  not  non- 
existent, because  of  the  restriction  in  regard  to  the  material 
cause  of  things  " ; — [the  answer  to  that  is  as  follows]— 

Sutra  50 

That  the  product  is  non-existent  is  clearly  proved  by 
that  very  conception. 

BHA5YA 

The  conception  (of  restriction  in  regard  to  the  material 
cauBe,  which  the  Opponent  has  cited)  is  in  the  form  ‘this  thing, 
and  not  all  things,  is  capable  of  producing  this  effect  ’ ; and  this 
conception  clearly  proves  that  prior  to  being  produced,  every 
effect  is  known  as  capable  of  being  produced  by  a particular 
cauBe  ; and  that  this  conception  is  correct  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  production  of  the  effect  is  actually  in  accordance  with 
that  conception  ; and  in  fact  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  this  con- 
ception that  we  can  explain  the  restriction  in  regard  to  the 
cause  of  things.  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  product  is  already 
existent,  prior  to  being  produced,  then  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  its  4 production  ' (so  that  there  could  be  no  conception 

II  s thing  i»  exiitent,  even  prior  to  boing  produced,  it  mam  char  it 
it  eternal ; and  if  it  is  eternal,  there  can  be  production  or  deurudiern  of  it. 
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at  all  in  regard  to  its  being  produced  out  of  only  a particular  ma- 
terial  cause].* 

Sutra  51 

[Objection]—' “The  receptacles  being  different  [in  the  case 
of  the  fruition  of  acts],  it  is  not  right  to  argue  that  it  is  like 
the  fruition  of  trees.” — 

bhasya 

“ [In  the  case  of  the  fruition  of  trees]  it  is  found  that  the 
services  rendered,  in  the  shape  of  the  watering  of  the  roots  and 
so  forth,  as  well  as  the/ratfiort,  both  are  in  the  tree  itself, — both 
have  the  same  tree  for  their  receptacle  ; [in  the  case  of  the 
fruition  of  actions]  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  occurs  in 
the  present  body,  while  the  fruition  appears  in  the  next  body; 
so  that  there  being  a difference  in  the  receptacles,  what  has  been 
urged  (in  Su.  47)  does  not  prove  anything  at  all  (in  regard  to 
the  sacrificial  acts  being  the  cause  of  fruition  in  the  shape  of 
Heaven,  etc.)”. 

Sutra  52 

[Answer.] — Inasmuch  as  Happiness  subsists  in  the  Soul, 
the  objection  has  no  force  at  all. 

BHA$YA 

Happiness,  being  perceptible  to  the  Soul,  subsists  in  the 
Soul ; action  also, — in  the  form  known  as  ' Dharma  ’,  ‘ Merit  ’• — 
subsists  in  the  Soul, — as  Dharma  is  a quality  of  the  Soul;  thus 
then,  there  is  no  possibility  of  receptacles  being  different -t 

Safra  53 

[Objection] — “What  bas  been  just  said  is  not  true  ; as 
[the  obtaining  of]  Son,  Wife.  Cattle,  Clothing,  Gold,  Food  and 
such  things  is  mentioned  as  the  fruit  (of  acts).” 

" The  very  conception  that  a thing  is  produced  only  out  of  a certain 
aint  prove*  that  before  being  produced  that  thing  mutt  be  non-existent. 
The  weaver  take*  up  the  yarn*  with  the  idea — ‘the  Cloth  shall  be  produced 
out  of  this’  and  not  that  ‘the  Cloth  u here  already  for  in  the  latter  caie, 
why  should  he  put  forth  any  eflort  to  bring  into  existence  the  Cloth  which 
already  exists  ? 

t ‘Heaven’,  which  is  the  result  of  sacrificial  acta,  is  only  a form  of 
Happiness ; and  Happiness  subsists  in  the  Soul,  not  in  the  Body ; and 
Soul  remains  the  same  through  the  several  lives. 


‘nature  of  pain'  examined  4+9 

BHASYA 

"As  a matter  of  fact,  what  is  mentioned  as  the  ‘ fruit  ’ is 
the  obtaining  of  such  things  as  theson  etc.,  and  not  ‘Happiness’ ; 
we  have  each  assertions  as — 'one  who  desires  landed  property 
should  perform  this  sacrifice’,  ‘one  who  desires  a son  should  per- 
form that  sacrifice  and  so  forth.  So  that  the  assertion  (under 
Su.  52)  that  ‘Happiness  is  the  fruit  of  actions’  is  not  true. 

Sotra  54 

[Answer.] — Inasmuch  as  the  real  fruition  follows  from 
connection  with  the  things  mentioned,  it  is  only  indirectly 
(figuratively)  that  these  latter  ere  spoken  of  as  the  ‘fruit’. 

BHA9YA 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  real  fruition,  in  the  shape  of  Happi- 
ness, results  from  connection  with  the  son,  wife  etc.,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  these  latter  arc  regarded,  or  spoken  of,  only 
indirectly,  as  ‘fruit’;  just  as  food  is  (indirectly)  spoken  of  as 
‘Life’,  in  such  statements  as  ‘Food  is  life  itself. 

End  of  Section  (12) 

Section  (13) 

[Satros  55-58 ] 

Examination  of  the  nature  of  Pain 
INTRODUCTORY  BHASJYA 

After  'Fruition'  (in  SO.  1-1-9)  is  mentioned  ‘Pain’;  and  this 
has  been  defined  (in  Su.  1-1-21)  aa  ‘that  which  i6  connected  with 
annoyance  is  Pain'.  But  now  the  question  ia  raised — "Does  the 
Siddhintin  mean  to  totally  deny  such  a thing  as  ‘ Pleasure  ’, 
which  ia  felt  by  every  personality  ? or  does  he  mean  something 
else  ? "* 


* Question—  “What  ia  it  that  bat  to  be  txamirud  in  the  present  lection  ? 
No  one  deniei  that  there  ia  auch  a thing  aa  Pain ; nor  ia  there  any  doubt  aa 
to  it*  being  a thing  to  be  got  rid  of ; it  might  be  uieful  to  examine  whether 
it  ia  eternal  or  not ; but  it  has  already  been  established,  in  course  of  our 
refutation  of  the  doettine  that  all  things  are  eternal ; what  causes  pain  ia 
also  well  known  to  be  auch  things  as  the  serpent,  the  thorn  and  so  forth  ; 
Activity  has  been  fully  examined,  aa  alio  its  Effects,  in  the  form  of  Birth 
etc. ; and  how  the  cessation  of  the  caute  leads  to  the  cessation  of  its  eflecta 
has  been  shown  under  SO-  1-1-2.  What  then  hat  remained  un investigated, 
for  the  lake  of  which  the  present  section  his  been  taken  up  ?” 
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Our  answer  is  that  the  meaning  of  the  SiddhSntin  Is  some- 
thing different.  “Why  so  ?”  It  is  not  possible  to  totally  deny 
Pleasure,  to  whose  existence  testimony  is  borne  by  all  men.  The 
teaching  (of  the  SiddhSnta)  that  Pleasure  should  be  looked  upon 
as  * Pain  ‘ is  meant  for  the  removal  of  all  pain  for  the  person 
who  has  become  disgusted  with  the  sufferings  caused  by  the 
experiences  undergone  during  a series  of  births  and  deaths  and 
is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  all  similar  experiences.*  " But  by  what 
method  (is  this  advice  effective)  ? " The  bodies  of  all  living  beingB, 
all  the  regions  where  people  are  born,  all  rebirth  (all  conditions 
of  life),  every  one  of  these  is  beset  with  ' annoyance  being 
inseparable  from  Pain  ; and  it  is  in  view  of  this  fact  that  the 
sages  have  tendered  the  advice  contained  in  the  Sutra  Pain  is 
that  which  is  connected  with  anooyance  ’ (Su.  1-1-21)  ; and  the 
meaning  of  this  is  that  all  the  aforesaid  things  should  be  looked 
upon  as  ‘Pain’.t  Reasons  for  this  view  are  put  forward  in  the 
following  Sutra . 

Answer — Pain  has  been  defined  as  that  which  it  connected  with  annoy- 
ance ; by  'annoyance'  here  it  metnt  the  {tiling  of  annoyance ; and  thit 
according  to  the  Siddhlota,  include t,  not  only  Ptin  and  itt  csuaes,  but 
Pleasure  alto.  If  tbit  it  duty  retlited,  then  there  it  no  room  lor  the 
quattion  put  by  the  Piervapakfin  ; but  he  hat  put  the  quettion  in  view  of  the 
primtrv  meaning  of  the  term  'annoyance',  which  it  reitrieted  to  Pain  only. 
— Pari/uddhi. 

The  tcnte  of  the  Purvapakfa  hat  been  thut  expounded  in  the  Tdtporya-.- 
“We  admit  that  Pain  it  that  which  it  connected  with  annoy  ana ; but  that 
which  it  experienced  by  every  pcrtonality  at  Pleasure,  that  certainly  could 
not  be  regarded  aa  Pain ; ai  thit  would  be  contrary  to  experience.  At 
regarda  the  Body  and  the  Sente-organt  etc.— if  they  are  to  be  regarded  aa 
Fain  because  they  are  the  Source  of  Pain,  they  may  be  regarded  at  'Pleature' 
also,  at  being  the  totirce  of  Pleature.  In  ftex  the  timidity  involved  in  the 
idea  of  regarding  everything  at  pain  it  likely  D strike  at  the  root  of  all 
worldly  uaage.  At  a matter  of  fact,  when  e man  eata  meat,  he  remove*  all 
the  bonea  and  hence  does  not  tufler  the  ptin  that  might  be  due  to  the  bone*  ; 
similarly  a wise  man  will  enjoy  Pleasuae  only,  taking  are  to  avoid  all  that 
may  be  likely  to  bring  pain. "...It  it  in  viaw  of  all  thia  that  the  Purvapakfin 
has  put  the  quettion. 

* The  T dipary  a explaiot  the  expretaion  'utbattisthindni'  aa  the  region 
for  the  acquiring  of  things  which  bring  pleasure  and  pain. 

t If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  pleasure  unmimed  with  Pain,  no  intelli- 
gent person  would  ever  teek  to  get  rid  of  it : at  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
no  such  unalloyed  pleature  it  ever  met  with;  hence  what  the  SidJhdnta 
meant  ‘it  not  the  total  denial  of  all  Pleasure,  but  that  all  Pleature  should  be 
looked  upon  t a Pain.'— Tdtparya. 
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Soira  55 

The  Birth  of  the  Body  etc.,  is  only  Pain  ; because  it  is 
beset  with  Annoyances. 

BHASYA 

The  term  ‘ janma  ' (in  the  Sflfra)  stands  for  that  which  is 
prodaced  i.e.,  the  Body,  the  Sen6e-organs  and  eo  forth;  and  the 
4 otpatti  ' of  ‘ janma  ' is  the  coming  into  existence  of  the  Body 
etc.,  in  their  various  forms.  The  * several  annoyances  ’ are — 
the  least,  the  mediam,  and  the  greatest ; the  greatest  ‘annoyance* 
is  of  those  in  hell  ; the  mediam  is  that  of  the  lower  animals ; and 
the  least  is  that  of  human  beingB  ; of  the  divine  beings,  as  of 
those  who  have  got  rid  of  all  attachment,  it  is  still  less.  When  a 
person  perceives  that  every  condition  of  life  is  beset  with  annoy- 
ance, he  becomes  confirmed  in  his  idea  that  Pleasure  and  its 
causes,  in  the  shape  of  the  Body,  the  sense-organs  and  cognitions 
are  all  to  be  regarded.as  4 Pain  * ; and  when  he  has  come  to  look 
upon  all  these  as  4 pain  he  loses  all  attachment  to  all  things  of 
the  world  ; and  after  he  has  harboured  this  dis-attachment,  all 
his  longings  for  worldly  things  come  to  an  end  ; and  his  longings 
having  come  to  an  end,  he  becomes  freed  from  all  suffering,  just 
as  when  one  understands  that  by  the  contact  of  poison,  rnillt  be- 
comes poison,  he  no  longer  seeks  to  obtain  milk,  and  not  obtain- 
ing it,  does  not  suffer  the  pangs  of  death. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

The  teaching  that  all  things  should  be  looked  upon  as  ' Pain* 
is  not  meant  to  be  a denial  of  Pleasure  ; — Why  ? 

Sutra  56 

It  is  not  so  ; Because  Pleasure  also  is  accomplished  dur- 
ing intervals  * 

BHASYA 

By  the  teaching  that  all  things  should  be  looked  upon  as 
‘ Pain  \ it  is  not  meant  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  4 Pleasure' 
at  all ; — Why  ? Because  Pleasure  also  is  accomplished  daring 
interaals  ; that  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  intervals  of  'annoy- 

* it  the  reading  of  the  NyOyai dci ba ndha , of  tha 

SObs-Mii.  C.  and  D,  at  alao  in  Vifaanitha't  VrOt. 
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ances’,  Pteasure  is  actually  accomplished  and  experienced  by  all 
living  beings  ; and  hence  it  cannot  be  denied  entirely. 

Further, — 

Sutra  57 

There  ie  no  denial  [of  Pleasure]  ; because  [all  that  is 
meant  is  that]  inasmuch  aa  the  Man  experiencing  pleasure  is 
oppressed  with  the  frailty  of  longing,  there  is  no  ceesation  of 
annoyance  for  him. 

BHA$YA 

The  ‘ non-denial  ’ (in  the  Sutra)  is  meant  to  be  that  of 
Pleomre — by  the  teaching  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  as'Pain’; 
that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  Sn/ra  is  clear  from  the  context. 
‘Longing’ — is  wish,  the  eager  desire  for  acquiring  a thing  ; and 
the  ‘ frailty  of  this  longing  ’ is  as  follows  : — when  the  man 
experiences  pleasure  from  a certain  thing,  he  desires  that  thing, 
— and  sometimes  the  desire  is  not  fulfilled,  or  if  fulfilled,  it  is 
fulfilled  only  in  part,  or  is  fulfilled  in  such  form  as  is  beset  with 
obstacles  and  from  this  ‘frailty  of  longing  ’ there  arise 
various  kinds  of  mental  suffering  ; so  that  the  man  experiencing 
pleasure,  being  oppressed  with  the  frailty  o/ longing,  there  is  no  ces- 
sation of  annoyance  for  him  ; — and  it  is  because  there  is  no  cessa- 
tion of  annoyance  that  it  has  been  taught  that  Pleasure  should  be 
looked  upon  as  ‘ Pain  '.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Birth  is  ‘pain1, 
and  not  because  there  is  no  pleasure  at  all.  This  is  the  idea  that 
has  been  expressed  in  the  following  verses  : — 

(1)  ‘ For  the  roan  who  desires  a desirable  thing,  as  soon  as 
that  desire  is  fulfilled,  another  desire  quickly  besets  him.’ 

(2)  'Even  though  a man  obtains  the  entire  sea-girt  Earth, 
along  with  all  cows  and  horses,  that  seeker  after  wealth  does  not 
become  satisfied  with  that  wealth  ; what  pleasure,  then,  can 
there  be  for  one  who  desires  wealth  ?' 

SQfra  58 

Also  because  there  are  several  kinds  of  Pain  which  peo- 
ple wrongly  regard  as  pleasure  ; — 

BHASYA 

' we  have  the  instruction  that  Pleasure  should  be  regarded  as 
Pain  ’ (these  words  complete  the  sentence  of  the  5s/ra]. 
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The  ordinary  man,  addicted  to  pleasure,  regards  Pleasure  as 
the  highest  end  of  man,  and  feels  that  there  is  nothing  better 
than  Pleasure  ; and  hence  when  Pleasure  has  been  attained,  he 
feels  happy  and  contended,  feeling  that  all  he  had  to  attain  had 
been  attained  ; and  under  the  influence  of  illusion,  he  becomes 
attached  to  the  Pleasure,  as  also  to  the  things  that  bring  about  its 
accomplishment ; becoming  so  attached,  he  makes  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  pleasure  ; and  while  he  is  trying  for  it,  there  come 
down  upon  him  several  kinds  of  Pain,  in  the  form  of  birth,  old 
age,  disease,  death,  the  contact  of  disagreeable  things,  separation 
from  agreeable  things,  the  non-fulfilment  of  desires  and  so  forth  ; 
and  yet  ell  these  several  kinds  of  Pain  he  regards  as  'Pleasure’. 
In  fact  Pain  is  a necessary  factor  in  Pleasure  ; without  suffering 
some  pain  no  pleasure  can  be  obtained ; lienee  as  leading  to 
Pleasure,  thia  Pain  is  regarded  by  the  man  as  Pleasure  ; and  such 
a man,  having  his  mind  obsessed  by  this  notion  of  ' Pleasure  ', 
never  escapes  from  metempsychosis,  which  consists  of  a running 
series  of  births  and  deaths.  And  it  is  as  an  antidote  of  this 
notion  of  Pleasure  that  wc  have  the  teaching  that  all  this  should 
be  looked  upon  as  ' Pain 

Birth  has  been  called  ‘pain’,  because  of  its  being  beset  with 
pain  and  not  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Pleasure. 

Objection  : — " If  that  is  so,  then  why  is  it  not  said  simply  (in 
Su.  55)  that  ‘ Birth  is  Pain  ' ? When  this  simple  expression  might 
have  been  used,  the  fact  of  the  Sutra  having  used  the  expression 
‘ Birth  is  only  pain  ' shows  that  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed 
is  that  there  is  no  pleasure  at  all.” 

Answer : — What  the  emphatic  term  ' eoa  ’,  ‘only’,  implies  is 
that  what  is  laid  down  is  conducive  to  the  cessation  of  Birth- 
“How  [does  the  particle  serve  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  cessa- 
tion of  Birth  ] ? ’’  What  it  means  is  that  Birth  is  pain,  not  by  its 
own  nature,  but  by  reason  of  its  being  beset  with  Pain  ; and  so 
with  Pleasure  also  [which  is  ‘ Pain  ’ because  it  is  intermingled 
with  Pain,  and  not  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Pleasure]. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  words  of  the  Sotra  (55), — and  not 
that  in  Birth  there  i6  only  Pain  (and  no  Pleasure  at  all). 

End  of  Section  (13) 
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Section  (14) 

[Safraj  59-68] 

Examination  of  the  N afore  of  Final  Release 
INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

Alter  * Pain  -Release’  [has  been  mentioned  and  defined ]. 
Thia  Release  is  thus  denied  (by  the  Opponent) — 

Sn/fa  59 

PUrVapahja 

“Since  there  is  concatenation  (a)  of  Debts,  (i>)  of  Aber- 
rations and  (c)  of  Activity, — there  can  be  no  Release” — 
BHA$YA 

“ (a)  On  aecoant  of  the  concatenation  of  debts  there  can  be  no 
Release.  The  * debts  ’ are  thus  described  (in  the  S'atapalha 
BrZlhmana,  1-7-2-1) — ‘ 'When  the  BrShmana  is  born,  he  is  born 
•with  three  debts  : from  the  debt  owing  to  the  Ri$is  he  becomes 
freed  by  leading  the  life  of  the  Religious  Student ; from  the  debt 
owing  to  Divine  Beings  he  is  freed  by  the  performance  of  sacri- 
fices ; and  from  the  debt  owing  to  the  Fathers  he  is  freed  by 
begetting  children  ’ ; — the  ‘concatenation  of  these  debta  consists 
in  the  connection  (presence)  of  acts  connected  with  the  debts 
that  it  iB  necessary  throughout  one’s  life  to  perform  these 
acts  (towards  the  clearing  of  the  debts)  is  thus  mentioned  (in  the 
Veda) — 'The  sacrifices  known  as  the  Ainihotra  and  the  DarSa- 
pttm amOsa  should  go  on  till  old  age  or  death, — it  is  only  by  either 
old  age  or  death  that  one  becomes  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
performing  the  said  sacrifices’.— So  that  the  concatenation  of 
these  debts  persisting  (till  the  man’s  old  age  or  death),  there  is 
no  time  left  for  the  performance  of  acts  conducive  to  Release  > 
hence  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  Release.” 

“ (W  On  aecoant  of  the  concatenation  of  Aberrations , fAere  can 
be  no  Release.  The  man  dies  beset  with  aberrstions  [via.,  Igno- 
rance, Egoism,  Affection,  Hatred  and  Yearning  for  Life],  and  be 
ia  bora  beset  with  aberrations  ; and  he  is  never  found  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  the  concatenation  of  these  aberrations  [from 
which  it  follows  that  he  can  never  be  free  from  Births  and 
Deaths  ; i.e.,  there  can  be  no  Release].” 
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“ (c)  On  account  of  the  concatenation  <tf  Activity,  there  can  be 
no  Release.  From  birth  till  death,  man  is  never  found  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  the  ‘Operating  of  Speech,  Mind  and  Body  . 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  assertion  made  (in  SO.  1-1-2)  to  the 
effect  that — ‘there  is  a cessation  of  each  member  of  the  following 
series — Pain,  Birth,  Activity,  Defect  and  Wrong  Notion, — the 
cessation  of  that  which  follows  bringing  the  annihilation  of  that 
which  precedes  it,  and  this  ultimately  leads  to  Release’, — is  not 
true.” 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 
Siddh&nta 

Our  answer  to  the  above  is  as  follows  : — (A)  Our  answet  to 
the  argument,  that  “ since  there  is  concatenation  of  Debts  etc., 
etc.  ", — is  that  the  term  ‘ Debt’  (in  the  texts  quoted)  stands  for 
what  is  like  debt. 

Sutra  60 

Inasmuch  as  the  word  cannot  be  taken  in  ils  primary  sig- 
nification, the  statement  must  be  taken  as  a description  by 
means  of  a word  used  in  its  secondary  (figurative)  significa- 
tion ; specially  as  it  is  only  thus  that  the  sense  of  condemna- 
tion and  commendation  is  obtained. 

BHA5YA 

The  word  V/iaifi’,  (in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  S'atapalha 
BrShmana)  is  not  U6ed  in  its  primary  sense  of  debt)  the  word  ‘debt’ 
can  be  used  in  its  primary  sense  coly  in  a case  where  one  gives 
to  another  something  that  has  to  be  repaid  and  another  receives 
such  a thing  ; and  this  condition  is  not  present  id  the  case 
spoken  of  in  the  passage  quoted  ; hence  it  follows  that — inasmuch 
as  the  word  'debts*  cannot  be  taken  in  its  primary  signification,  the 
statement  mast  be  taken  as  a description  by  means  of  u word  used  in 
ils  secondary  (f  igurative)  signification ; the  sense  being  that  what 
are  described  are ‘/ike  debts'.  Such  figurative  descriptions  are  very 
common  ; e.g.,  when  the  'young  student  ‘ is  described  as  'Fire 
just  as  the  word  ‘Fire’  elsewhere  used  in  one  (the  primary)  sense 
is  applied  to  the  young  student  in  another  (figurative)  sense, — so 
in  the  case  in  question,  the  word  ‘ debt  elsewhere  found  nsed 
in  the  primary  sense,  is  used  in  the  passage  quoted  in  a different 
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sense.  “ But  why  should  there  be  a description  by  means  of  a 
word  in  the  figurative  sense  ? ” Because  it  is  only  (has  that  the 
sense  of  condemnation  and  commendation  is  oAiained ; — the  meaning 
of  the  passage  being  that  " if  a person  fails  to  perform  the  acts 
referred  to,  he  is  condemned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  debtor, 
not  repaying  his  debts  ; and  if  he  does  perform  the  acts,  he  is 
commended  in  the  same  manner  as  the  debtor,  repaying  his  debts; 
this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  figurative  description  of  the  acts  us 
'debts*. 

The  word  * jHyamSnah' , 'when  he  is  bom’,  is  also  used  figura- 
tively ; as  otherwise  (if  the  word  were  taken  in  its  literal  sense), 
the  man  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  performance  of  the  acts 
mentioned;  what  the  phrase,  ‘when  the  Brihmana  is  born* 
means  is  * when  the  Brahmans  enters  the  state  of  the  House- 
holder’,— this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  man  ‘being  born  ’ ; (that 
Buch  must  be  the  sense  is  clear  from  the  fact  that)  it  is  only 
when  the  BrBhma(>a  enters  the  state  of  the  Householder  that  he 
becomes  entitled  to  the  performance  of  the  act  mentioned;  on 
merely  being  born  from  his  mother’s  womb  (which  is  the  primary 
meaning  of  ' being  born’)  the  Brihmana  is  not  entitled  to  the 
performance  of  those  acta  ; aa  a matter  of  fact,  when  the  child 
is  just  born  from  his  mother’s  womb  he  is  not  in  a position  to  per- 
form any  acta ; for  only  such  persons  are  entitled  to  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  as  (a)  are  desiroas  of  acquiring  the  results  follow- 
ing from  that  act  and  (6)  are  capable  of  performing  it.  (u)  That 
to  be  entitled  to  the  performance  of  an  act  it  ia  necessary  to  have 
the  desire  for  results  calculated  to  follow  from  that  act,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  injunctions  of  the  acts  always  apeak  of  the 
preaence  of  such  desire;  eg.,  in  the  injunction  'one  desiring 
heaoen  should  offer  the  Agnihotra  libations  ’ ; and  (b)  that  to  be 
so  entitled  one  must  be  capable  of  performing  the  act  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  ia  only  a person  who  is  capable  of  doing  an  act 
that  can  do  it  ; since  it  is  only  a capable  man  that  can  do  an  act 
it  follows  that  it  is  only  a capable  man  that  is  entitled  to  the  per- 
formance of  that  act  ; as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  the  capable 
man,  and  none  other,  who  actually  undertakes  the  performance 
of  an  act.  If  the  word  ' born  ’ were  taken  in  its  primary  sense 
(of  coming  out  of  the  mother’s  womb),  then  both  these  conditions 
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would  be  absent  in  the  child  just  born ; at  the  time  that  the 
child  is  just  born  out  of  the  mother’s  womb,  there  is  not  present 
in  it  either  the  desire  for  the  result*  following  from  any  act,  or 
the  capability  to  perform  it.  An  assertion  made  in  the  Veda  in  no 
way  differs  from  an  assertion  made  in  common  parlance,-both 
being  the  work  (utterance)  of  intelligent  persons  ; and  in  common 
parlance  no  one,  even  the  most  foolish,  would  ever  address,  to 
the  newborn  child,  such  injunctions  ss  ‘Study  the  Veda', ‘Perform 
sacrifices’,  ‘Lead  the  life  of  the  Religious  Student',  and  so  forth  ; 
how  then  could  a wise  Sage,  who  says  only  what  is  true  and  fault- 
less, and  who  is  prompted  to  teach  pupils,  ever  address  such 
injunctions  (to  the  new-born  child)  ? No  dancer  ever  dances  be- 
fore blind  men  -,  no  singer  sings  to  deaf  persons.  Then  again, 
it  is  only  the  person  who  comprehends  what  is  taught  that  can  be 
the  recipient  of  the  teaching  ; i.e.,  he  alone  who  comprehends 
what  is  taught,  can  have  the  teaching  addressed  to  him  ; and 
certainly  this  condition  is  not  present  in  the  new-born  infant. 
Further,  the  Br§hmana-passage  itself  (quoted  by  the  Pnrvapahfin) 
speaks  of  acts  that  clearly  indicate  the  state  of  the  House-holder ; 
as  a motter  of  (act,  the  action  that  the  passage  speaks  of  is  such 
as  requires  the  presence  of  the  wife,  and  a6  such  is  clesrly  indi- 
cative of  the  state  of  the  Householder.  From  all  this  it  follows 
that,  what  is  meant  by  the  term  ‘born’  is  one  who  has  entered  the 
elate  of  the  Hoaseholder. 

Further,  the  assertion  (in  the  text  quoted)  in  regard  to  old 
age  and  death  (being  the  limit  of  the  performance  o(  the  Agniho- 
tra  etc.)  can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that  the 
acts  continue  to  be  performed  till  the  ceasing  of  the  man’a 
desire.  That  is,  till  the  man’s  desire  for  the  results  (accruing 
from  the  act)  does  not  cease — does  not  come  to  end — he  should 
continue  to  perform  the  act ; — it  ia  in  this  sense  that  the  asser- 
tion in  regard  to  ‘old  age  and  death  ’ would  be  applicable  to  the 
man.  Further,  what  the  passage — ‘by  old  age  ia  the  man  freed 
etc.’ — means  is  that  'when  the  man  reaches  the  last  quarter  of 
his  life,  he  enters  the  state  of  the  Renunciate  and  thus  becomes 
freed  from  the  obligation  of  performing  the  sacrificial  act  ’ ; the 
term  ‘ old  age  ' standing  for  the  last  quarter  of. man’s  fife,  when 
he  enters  the  state  of  the  Renunciate  ; k is  in  connection  wkb 
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the  last  quarter  of  man’s  life  that  Renunciation  has  been  enjoin- 
ed. If  the  term  * old  age  ’ meant  absolutely  decrepit  senility, 
then  the  assertion — * by  old  age  is  man  freed  etc.’,  would  have  no 
sense  at  all  ;*  it  could  not  be  taken  to  mean  that ' when  the  man 
is  disabled  (by  decrepitude),  he  becomes  freed  from  the  obligation 
etc. as  for  the  man  who  is  himself  unable  to  perform  a sacri- 
ficial act,  the  Veda  permits  external  aid  ; e.g.,  (a)  ‘or  the  pupil 
might  offer  the  libations,  his  services  having  been  secured  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Veda’,  (4)  ‘or  the  milk-offerer  might  offer  the  liba- 
tions, his  services  having  been  secured  by  presents  of  wealth.’ 
Such  being  the  case,  the  passage  can  either  be  taken  as  ‘descrip- 
tive’ of  what  has  been  enjoined  in  another  text,  or  some  other 
meaning  (that  of  direct  injunction  of  the  acts  for  the  new-born 
infant)  may  be  arbitrarily  assigned  to  it.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  most  reasonable  course  is  to  take  it  as  containing 
a ‘ description  ’ of  what  has  been  enjoined  elsewhere.^  the 
most  natural  meaning  of  the  passage  being  that  ‘ when  the  House- 
holder undertakes  the  performance  of  the  sacrificial  acts,  he  is  as 
much  under  compulsion  as  a debtor.  ’ Then  again,  what  form  the 
direct  objective  of  man's  effort  are  the  means  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  result,  and  not  the  result  itself  ; and  when  the  said 
means  have  been  duly  accomplished  they  lead  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Result  ; so  that  what  has  been  enjoined  previously 
(in  some  other  passage)  i6  the  comini  >nfo  existence  of  the  means 
leading  to  the  Result ; and  the  same  is  also  spoken  of  subsequent- 
ly (in  passages  occurring  later  than  the  passage  in  question) ; so 
that  it  must  be  the  person  connected  with  the  eaid  means  that 
is  referred  to  by  the  term  ‘jByam3na\  ‘being  born'. § 

* Bmum  when  the  men  hae  reached  the  state  of  senility,  or  has  died, 
be  aaually  becomes  freed  from  all  obligation*. 

t The  passage  itself  does  not  contain  a single  injunctive  word.  Even 
to  there  might  have  been  some  justification  for  regarding  it  as  an  injunction 
if  we  had  found  no  other  Vedic  cert  containing  the  necessary  injunction  of 
the  Agnjhotr*  etc.  At  a matter  of  fact,  however,  there  are  hundreds  of  such 
texts.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  justification  for  assuming  the  passage  in 
question  to  be  injunctive. — T dtpary  a. 

§ This  anticipates  the  following  argument  of  the  Opponent—"The 
new- bom  infant  may  not  have  the  capacity  of  diitmting  the  rttvll,  and  of 
knowing  and  attempting  to  obtain,  the  means  leading  to  that  result.  But  it 
certainly  has  the  capacity  of  bringing  upon  itself  the  results  of  acts  : if  the 
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“ But,”  says  the  Opponent,  " there  being  no  direct  injunc- 
tion (of  Renunciation) — [the  passage  in  question  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  referring  to  the  state  of  the  Renunciate].” 

This,  however,  is  not  right ; as  there  is  no  direct  injunction 
of  the  negation  of  it  either  [so  that  the  fact  cannot  be  urged  one 
way  or  the  other]. 

“ The  Brihrnana-text  directly  enjoins  the  state  of  the  House- 
holder ; if  there  were  other  states  also  [such  as  that  of  the  Re- 
nunciate], the  Br&hmatia  would  have  directly  enjoined  these  also; 
so  that,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  direct  injunction  of  these  other 
states,  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  other  state.” 

There  is  no  force  in  this,  we  reply  ; as  of  the  negation  of 
such  other  states  also  there  is  no  direct  injunction  ; we  find  no 
such  direct  injunction  of  the  negation  of  other  statcB  as — ' there 
are  no  other  states,  that  of  the  Householder  being  the  only  one 
state  hence,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  meet  with  any  direct 
injunction  of  the  negation  (of  the  state  of  the  Renunciate),  the 
argument  put  forward  can  have  no  force  at  all.  Then  again,  the 
direct  injunction  (of  the  state  of  the  Householder)  in  the  passage 
in  question  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  that  particular  state 
that  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  context ; just  as  we  find  in 
the  case  of  the  various  sciences.  In  the  case  of  the  sciences  it  is 
found  that  the  fact  that  each  science  directly  lays  down  certain 
things  only  is  due  to  those  things  alone  being  connected  with  its 
own  subject-matter, — and  not  to  there  being  no  other  things  at 
all ; similarly  the  fact  that  the  passage  lays  down  things  connect- 
ed with  the  state  of  the  Householder  only  is  due  to  this  state 
forming  its  subject-matter,  and  not  to  there  being  no  other  stales. 

child  does  an  act,  however  unconsciously  of  ila  being  the  means  of  a parti- 
cular reault,  the  merit  or  demerit  accruing  from  that  act  will  ttftainly  accrue 
to  the  soul  of  the  infant.  So  that  there  can  be  nothing  incongruous  in  the 
acta  being  enjoined  for  the  new-faom  child.” 

The  aenae  of  the  reply  ia  thu»  explained  in  the  Titparya  The  direa 
abjective  of  man's  effort  cannot  be  the  Result ; what  the  man  triea  to  obtain, 
in  the  first  instance,  ia  the  meant  that  lead*  to  that  Rnuli ; and  earn  inly 
the  new-born  child  can  have  no  idea  of  wbat  it  the  meant  leading  to  a Reault. 
Hence  no  injunction  could  have  any  effect  upon  it.  For  thit  reason  the  only 
right  course  it  to  take  the  word  'bom'  in  the  figurative  aoiae,  aa  explained 
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Then  again,  we  find  verses  and  prase-texts  speaking  of  Final 
Release  ; as  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  several  Rk  verses  and  Brih- 
mana-texts  speaking  of  Final  Release  (along  with  the  means  of 
attaining  it,  and  the  four  6tates,  specially  that  of  the  Renunciate, 
fall  under  these).  As  instances  of  verses,  we  have  the  following: — 
(a)  ‘ The  sages,  blessed  with  children  and  desiring  wealth,  fell 
into  death  (and  rebirth)  by  performing  actions  ; other  sages,  who 
were  endowed  with  wisdom,  transcending  beyond  actions,  attain' 
ed  immortality  ’ ; — (b)  ‘Neither  by  action,  nor  by  progeny,  nor 
by  wealth, — but  by  renunciation,  only — did  they  attain  immorta- 
lity ; that  immortality  which  shines  beyond  Heaven,  hidden  in 
the  cave  (beyond  ordinary  cognitions,  which  the  rrnunciates  alone 
enter) ' (Taittiflya  Aranyaka  10-10-3) ; — (e)  ‘ I know  that  Great 
Person,  effulgent  like  the  Sun,  lying  beyond  Illusion  ; by  knowing 
Him  alone  does  man  transcend  death,  there  is  no  other  path  for 
going  beyond’  ( Vsjosaneyi  Sam  hits  31-18);  and  as  prose-texts  we 
have  the  following : — (a)  1 There  are  three  stages  of  Dharma — 
Sacrifices,  Study,  and  Charity ; the  first  of  these  constitutes 
Austerity  ; the  second  as  the  Religious  Student  residing  in  the 
house  of  the  Teacher  ; and  the  third  is  the  same  person  putting 
himself  under  severe  penance  while  residing  in  the  Teacher’s 
house  : all  these  lead  man  to  pure  regions  : it  is  only  one  who 
is  firm  in  Brahman  (i.e.  the  Renunciate)  who  reaches  immorta- 
lity ' (ChSnJoiya  Upanifad,  2-22-1);— (6)  ‘It  is  with  a view 
to  attain  this  region  that  Renunciates  take  to  renunciation  ’ 
{ BrhaJSranyaka  U pa  nit  ad,  4-4-22) ; (c)  ‘ They  say  that  man  is 
made  up  of  desires  ; as  he  desires  bo  does  he  put  forth  efforts, 
and  as  he  puts  forth  efforts,  so  does  he  act ; and  as  he  acts 
so  does  he  become,  ’ — having  in  this  way  described  the 
process  of  metempsychosis  determined  by  the  performance  of 
acts,  the  texts  go  on  to  liy  down  the  real  teaching  thus — ‘ When 
the  man  with  desires  becomes  free  from  desires,  he  becomes 
without  desires,  beyond  desires,  having  all  hie'  desires  fulfilled, 
hts  desires  centred  in  the  Self, — then  his  life-breaths  do  not  go 
out,  they  became  absorbed  here  and  now,  being  Brahman,  he 
attains  Brahman  itself.’  ( BrhadOranyaka  Upanibad,  4-4-5  and  6) 

Thus  then  we  find  that  the  assertion  that — -"  Since  there  is 
concatenation  of  debts,  there  can  be  no  Release” — is  not  right. 
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There  ib  yet  another  text — ■'  The  four  paths  leading  to  the  Divine 
BeingB'  (Taiitirlyasamhitll  5-7-23)— which  speaks  of  the  four 
states  ; and  hence  also  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  there  is  only 
one  state  (that  of  the  Householder)  laid  down  in  the  Veda  land 
that  the  state  of  the  Renunciote  is  nowhere  enjoined). 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  passage  speaking  of  * the  Agnihat, c 
and  the  Dars'apOrnamasa  sacrifice  continuing  till  old  age  and 
death'  must  refer  to  the  man  that  desires  the  results  (following 
from  those  acts).  "Why  ?” 

Soira  61 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  transportation  (of  the  Fires)  into  the 
Soul,  the  Denial  (of  Release)  cannot  be  right. 

BHA$YA 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  Veda  that — 'Having  oifered  the  Priljtt- 
patya  sacrifice,  having  offered  the  libation  of  all  his  belongings, 
and  having  transported  the  Fires  into  his  Soul,  the  Brihmana 
should  go  out  as  a Rcnunciate';— and  from  this  we  learn  that  the 
'transportation  of  the  Fires’  (which  means  the  end  of  the  Agni~ 
hotra)  is  only  for  the  man  who  has  risen  above  all  desires  for 
children,  wealth  and  fame,  and  when  his  desire  for  the  results  (of 
the  Agnihoira)  also  have  entirely  ceased.  To  this  same  end  we 
have  the  following  Brihmapa-passage  (Brhaddrtinyaka  4-5) 
‘Yljftavalkya,  when  going  to  undertake  another  austerity,  said  to 
Maitreyi  as  follows : Oh,  dear  one,  I am  going  to  wander  away 
from  thiB  place,  I shall  therefore  make  up  an  undemanding  bet- 
ween you  and  KltylyanT ; you  have  already  had  your  instructions, 
0 Maitreyi  1 Immortality  extends  only  so  far ; — having  Baid 
this  Yljfiavalkya  went  away  as  a renunciate.’ 

SWro  62 

Inasmuch  as  the  ‘collecting  of  sacrificial  vessels’  could 
not  be  possible  in  their  case,  the  Results  mentioned  cannot 
pertain  to  others  (than  Householders). 

BHASYA 

If  the  performance  of  the  acts  till  ‘old  age  and  death’  were 
taken  as  referring  to  all  men  (Householders  as  well  as  Renunci- 
ates),  then  the  after-death  rites  ending  with  the  ‘collecting  of  the 
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sacrificial  vessels  ’ would  also  have  to  be  performed  for  all  men  ; 
and  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  point  in  the  describing  of  the 
'rising  above  desires’,  which  we  meet  with  in  such  passages  as  the 
following — ‘:The  ancient  Brihmapas,  great  teachers  and  learned, 
do  not  desire  offspring,  their  idea  being — what  6hall  we  do  with 
offspring,  we  for  whom  the  Self  is  the  whole  world  ? — it  is  these 
Brahman  as  that,  having  risen  above  desire  for  sons,  desire  for 
wealth  and  desire  for  fame,  live  upon  alms.’  (BrhadSranyaka — 
Upanifad,  3-5-1).  Because  for  one  who  has  ‘risen  above  desires 
(including  also  the  desire  for  results  accruing  from  the  Agniho- 
tra  etc.)  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  those  rites  that  end  with 
the  ‘collecting  of  sacrificial  vessels’.  Specially  because  Results 
do  not  supply  sufficient  motive  to  all  men  to  the  same  extent. 

Further,  since  we  find  four  stages  of  life  laid  down  in  the 
ItihSsas,  the  PurSnas  and  the  DharmashSstra  scriptures,  it  is  not 
right  to  hold  (as  the  Purvspak$in  does)  that  there  is  only  one 
stage  (that  of  the  Householder).  It  will  not  be  right  to  regard 
the  said  scriptures  as  having  no  authority  ; for  the  authoritative 
character  of  these  is  vouched  for  by  authoritative  text6  ; as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  authoritative  character  of  ItihSsas  and  Pura- 
naa  is  vouched  for  by  BrShmana-texta,  which  are  entirely  autho- 
ritative ; e.g.,  ' The  AthoroStigirosas  declared  the  ItihSsaa  and 
Puritnas  : and  these  ItihSsas  and  PurSpas  constitute  the  fifth  of 
the  Veda9.’  [ChSndogya  Upanifad  3-4-2).  For  these  reasons  it  is 
not  right  to  say  that  the  said  ItihSsas  and  Puranas  are  not  autho- 
ritative. As  regards  the  DhormasSstra  scriptures,  if  these  had  no 
authority,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  business  among 'living 
beings,  which  would  put  the  whole  world  into  confusion.  Second- 
ly, inasmuch  as  the  ‘ seers’  and  ‘speakers’  are  the  same,  there  is 
no  reason  why  these  scriptures  should  not  be  authoritative  ; as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  ‘ seers  ’ snd  ‘ speakers  ’ of  the  ItihSsas, 
Puritnas  and  DharmasSatra  scriptures  are  the  Bame  as  those  of 
the  Mantra  and  BrShmana  texts  (of  the  Veda).  Thirdly,  inas- 
much as  there  is  a restriction  in  regard  to  their  subject-matter 
(the  said  scriptures  must  be  authoritative) ; as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  authority  of  each  scripture  bears  upon  its  own  special 
subject-matter  ; and  the  subject-matter  of  the  Mantra  and  BrSh- 
mana texts  is  different  from  that  of  the  ItihSsas,  PurSnas  and  the 
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DharmaiSstra  scriptures  ; e.g.,  'sacrificial  performance  ' forms 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Mantra  and  BrShmana  texts,  the 
'doings  of  men’  that  of  ItihUsas  and  Pardnas,  and  the  ‘regulation 
of  men’s  business’  that  of  the  Dharmaiastra  scriptures.  So  that 
since  no  aingle  one  of  the9e  regulates  all  the  said  subjects,  every 
one  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  authoritative  in  regard  to  its 
own  special  subject  ; just  as  every  one  of  the  sen6e-organs  is 
an  authoritative  means  of  the  cognition  of  its  own  special  object 
of  perception. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

As  regards  the  second  argument  propounded  by  the  Pllroa- 
pakfin  (in  Su.  59)  viz : “since  there  is  no  cessation  of  concatena- 
tion of  the  aberrations  (there  can  be  no  Release),”— our  answer 
is  as  follows  : — 

Sutra  63 

Release  is  possible  ; inasmuch  as  (we  find  that)  there  are 
no  aberrations  in  the  case  of  the  man  in  deep  sleep,  who 
dreams  no  dreams. 

BHASYA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  when  a man  is  in  deep 
sleep  and  dreams  no  dreams,  there  is  an  end  (for  the  time  being) 
of  all  connection  with  attachment,  as  also  of  all  connection 
with  pleasure  and  pain.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  there  could  be 
an  end  of  all  these  at  Release  also.  In  fact  people  who  have 
realised  the  real  nature  of  Brahman  actually  describe  the  condi. 
tion  of  the  'released'  Soul  as  similar  to  that  of  deep  sleep* 
INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

As  regards  the  third  argument — viz.,  “because  there  is  con- 
catenation of  Activity,” — our  answer  is  as  follows  : — 

SfUro  64 

For  the  man  whose  aberrations  have  been  destroyed, 
Activity  does  not  lead  to  recrudescence. 

• The  only  difference  being  that  while  during  deep  sleep,  the  tendency 
of  aberrations  is  present — (by  virtue  of  which  the  man  becomes  beset  with 
them  on  waking]— at  Release  there  ie  no  such  tendency  left;  [so  that  there  Is 
no  chance  of  the  Rjitaitd  man  being  re-beset  with  aberrations.] — Tdlparya. 
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BHASYA 

When  Love,  Hatred  and  Ignorance  (which  are  the  aberra- 
tions) have  been  destroyed,  Aetivily  doesnot  lead  to  recradescence  ; 
— 'Recrudescence*  stands  for  re-birth  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
birth  ; and  since  this  rebirth  is  always  brought  about  by  Desire,* 
— when  all  Desire  has  been  destroyed,  there  is  no  further  birch 
after  the  previous  one  has  come  to  an  end  ; and  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  ‘non-recrudescence* ; and  this  is  Release. 

"But  this  would  mean  that  actions  are  fruitless.” 

Certainly  not ; for  our  doctrine  does  not  deny  the  experi- 
encing of  the  fruition  of  one’s  acta.  All  that  we  say  is  that  the 
previous  birth  having  come  to  an  end,  there  is  no  further  birth, 
and  we  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  experiencing  of  the  fruits  of 
one's  acts  ; this  comes  about  in  the  last  birth  (preceding  Release) 
[so  that  there  is  no  fruition  left  to  be  experienced], 

So/ro  65 

[Oijec/ion.] — "What  has  been  just  alleged  is  not  possible 
as  the  concatenation  of  aberrations  is  innate  (in  man).” 

BHA§YA 

[Says  the  PnroopoAyin] — "Cessation  of  the  concatenation  of 
aberrations  is  not  possible  why  ? — because  the  concatenation  of 
aberrations  is  innate  in  man  ; as  a matter  of  fact,  the  concatena- 
tion of  aberrations  is  without  beginning  ; and  what  is  beginning- 
less can  never  be  destroyed.” 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

To  the  above  objection  some  people  (EkadeSi — Logicians) 
make  the  following  reply  : 

StUro  66 

(A)  ‘Just  as  there  is  evanescence  of  the  negation  of 
things  prior  to  their  coming  into  existence, — eo  there  can  he 
evanescence  of  innate  things  also.’ 

BHA?YA 

‘The  negation  or  absence  of  things,  prior  to  their  coming 
into  existence,  has  had  no  beginning  ; and  yet  it  is  set  aside  by 

• The  reading  does  not  fit  in  with  In  the  VittOm 

we  find  the  expression  d^(  <2^*1  WftdH  \ so  that  we  prefer  to  read  the 
BhSfya  a 1 to  as  d^  5Jwl|«hlHdH  ; and  to  take  d^JT  as  referring  to 
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the  existence  of  the  things  when  they  are  produced  : — and  in  the 
same  manner  the  concatenation  of  the  aberrations  also,  though 
without  beginning,  may  be  liable  to  be  set  aside.’ 

So/ra  67 

(B)  ‘Or  it  may  be  like  the  evanescence  of  the  dark 
colour  of  the  Atom.’ 

BHA5YA 

Others  again  offer  the  following  answer  to  the  objection 
(urged  in  Su.  65) : — 

' The  dark  colour  of  the  Atom  (of  Earth)  is  beginningless, 
and  yet  it  is  destroyed  by  contact  with  fire  ; similarly  the  con- 
catenation of  aberrations  [ though  beginningless,  could  be 
destroyed  ] ’. 

DHA$YA 

(A)  As  a matter  of  fact,  ' eternality  ’ and  ' evanescence  * 
are  properties  of  existent  things ; so  they  can  be  predicated 
directly  of  positive  entities  only  ; to  negative  entities  they  can 
be  attributed  only  indirectly  (or  figuratively).  (So  that  it  is 
not  right  to  cite  the  ca9C  of  the  negation  of  things,  as  the  Ekadeiin 
has  done  in  Su.  65].  (B)  Then,  as  regards  the  ‘dark  colour 
of  the  Atom  ’ (cited  by  the  second  Ekadeiin  in  Su.  66),  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  it  is  without  beginning*  and  hence  it  is  not 
right  to  put  that  forward  as  an  instance.  Nor  i6  there  anything 
to  prove  that  a thing  not  liable  to  production  is  evanescent. 

The  real  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  Pllroapakjin  ( put 
forward  in  SO.  65  ) is  as  follows  : — 

SWra  68 

What  has  been  alleged  by  the  Opponent  cannot  be  right  ; 
also  because  (a)  desire  and  the  rest  have  their  source  in 
misapprehension.t 

• On  the  other  hand,  we  have  (he  following  argument  to  prove  that  the 
dark  colour  of  the  Atom  ie  not  without  be  glowing : — ‘The  dark  colour  of  the 
Atom  ie  a product,  because  it  it  a Colour  of  the  Earth,  just  like  ita  red 
colour.’ — Tdtparya. 

T On  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  'toAhtilpa'  in  the  present  context, 
(he  T dtpary  a says  .-—Though  it  ie  the  with/or  a cognised  tiring  that  ie  gene- 
rally ailed  'laiihalpa’,  yet  here  we  have  to  take  it  e»  referring  to  the  cognition 
that  is  the  precursor  of  the  wish ; hence  it  should  be  taken  here  as  standing 
for  wrong  cognition,  misapprehension. 
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bhA$ya 

The  panicle  1 ea  ‘ also  has  a cumulative  force,  including 
the  following  two  reasons  also — (6)  became  Desire  and  the  rest  are 
doe  to  action,  and  (c)  becaase  Desire  and  the  rest  are  dae  to  one  another . 

(o)  As  a matter  of  fact.  Desire,  Hatred  and  Illusion  pro- 
ceed from  such  wrong  cognitions  (respectively)  as  the  actual 
t/aiigfcfers,  annoyers  and  deladers  of  men.  (&)  Action  also  is 
what  brings  about  the  bodies  of  living  beings,  and  gives  rise  to 
Desire,  Hatred  and  Illusion,  within  well-defined  limits;  that  it 
is  so  we  gather  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a limitation  in  regard 
to  these ; e.  g.  a certain  animal-body  is  found  to  abound  in 
Desire,  while  another  abounds  in  Illusion,  (c)  Lastly,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Desire  etc.  is  due  to  one  another  ; that  is,  it  is  the 
man  under  illusion  who  desires  things  ; it  is  the  man  under 
illusion  who  is  moved  by  hatred  ; the  man  under  the  influence 
of  desire  falls  into  illusion  ; and  the  man  under  the  influence  of 
hatred  falls  into  illusion. 

All  misapprehensions  cease  to  appear  as  soon  as  True  Know- 
ledge appears  ; and  inasmuch  as  on  the  cessation  of  the  cause, 
the  effect  cannot  appear,  there  is  absolute  non-appearance  of 
Desire  etc.  (on  the  disappearance  of  Misapprehensions,  which 
are  the  source  of  Desire  etc.). 

Further,  the  assertion  that  “ the  concatenation  of  aberra- 
tions is  beginningless  ” has  no  point  at  all.  As  all  things  related 
to  the  Soul, — e.  g.,  the  Body,  the  Senae-organa  etc.  etc. — arc 
Buch  as  proceed  in  a beginningless  series,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  individual  of  this  series  that  is  produced  without  another 
individual  having  gone  before  it ; with  the  sole  exception  of 
True  Knowledge  (which  is  produced  once  and  once  only  for  a 
Soul) ; but  our  doctrine  (that  Desire  etc.  are  destroyed)  does 
not  imply  the  assumption  that ' things  not  liable  to  be  produced 
are  liable  to  destruction  ' [as  the  individual  Desire  etc.  whose 
destruction  we  postulste  are  not  without  beginning  ; the  begin- 
ninglessnees  of  the  aeries  does  not  simply  the  fteginning/essness 
of  each  individual  constituting  the  series  ; e.  g.,  one  series  of 
Bodies  for  each  Soul  is  beginningless,  yet  each  individual  Body 
has  a beginning].  As  soon  as  misapprehensions  have  been  dis- 
pelled by  True  Knowledge,  ‘ Action  ’ also,  which  is  what  brings 
about  the  Body  of  each  living  body,  ceases  to  be  a productive  of 
Desire  etc.,  though  it  continues  to  bring  about  (for  some  time) 
the  experiencing  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

End  of  Section  (14) 


DISCOURSE  IV 
DAILY  LESSON  II 
Section  (1) 

[Sn/rsj  I~3] 

Dealing  with  the  Appearance  o/  Trae  Knowledge 
INTRODUCTORY  BH&§YA 

•Qaejfion— “Now,  Sir,  docs  Trae  Knowledge  appear  in  con- 
ncction  with  each  one  of  the  several  things  that  there  arc  ? Or 
only  in  connection  with  some  of  them  i — What  difference  does 
that  make  i — Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  it  to  appear  in  connection  with  each  of  the  things  ; for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  number  of  things  to  be  known  is  endless. 
Nor  again  could  the  True  Knowledge  be  held  to  appear  only  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  things  ; for  in  connection  with 

* The  Tdtparyo  introduces  this  Daily  I.euon  thus  : Doubt,  Iralrumtrti 
of  and  Objtctt  oj  Cognition  have  been  only  examined  Motive  and  the  rest 
alto  have  been  examined  by  implication  under  Sutra  2-1-/.  So  that  all  the 
sixteen  calegoriea  hive  been  eaamined.  It  has  been  declared  in  Sh.  1-1-1 
that  the  ‘true  knowledge’  of  these  categories  ia  the  meana  of  attaining  the 
highcit  good  ; it  hat  also  been  explained  that  it  is  the  'trie  knowledge’  or 
rofRitiox  of  objtcti  dm  loida  directly  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  good  ; 
that  of  the  othera  helps  only  indirectly.  What  we  proceed  u>  examine  now 
is  whether  from  among  the  Soul  and  the  other  objects  of  cognition,  it  it  the 
true  knowledge  of  only  a few,  or  that  of  all,  that  bringi  about  the  highest 
good. 

On  this  the  PoriiuddAt— In  the ,/vir  Daily  Lesson  of  this  Adhylya,  six 
objieu  of  cognition  have  been  examined  ; and  we  now  proceed  to  examine 
‘True  Knowledge’,  which  perm  ins  to  them.  The  question!  for  determina- 
tion are— (o)  What  ia  True  Knowledge  ? (b)  To  what  [-things  does  it  pertain  ? 
(<)  How  ia  it  maintained  l (d)  How  doca  it  improve  ? First  of  all  we 
proceed  to  consider— to  what  does  True  Knowledge  pertain  and  how  does  it 
appear  ? 

The  Nyiyanibaedhiprabata  rilset  the  objection,  (i)  that  it  ia  not  right 
to  proeeed  with  the  examination  of  'True  Knowledge’  before  having  defined 
it ; and  (ii)  that  there  ia  no  aameneis  of  subject-matter  between  the  two 
Daily  Leteona,  and  hence  there  ia  no  reaaon  why  they  should  form  part  of 
the  seme  Adhydya.  The  anawera  provided  by  it  are  u follows  >-(i)  The 
definition  of  ‘True  Knowledge’  hxs  been  provided,  by  Implication,  in 
Sutra  1-1-2;  and  (ii)  the  real  subject  of  the  Adhyiya  it  the  Examination 
of  'objects  of  cognition’  in  the  form  of  ‘Effects';  and  ‘True  Knowledge’ 
also  is  an  ejfett. 
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those  few  things  with  reference  to  which  True  Knowledge  would 
not  appear,  the  man’s  Illusion  would  not  cease  ; so  that  there 
would  6till  be  a residue  of  Illusion  left  behind  ; nor  could  the 
Illusion  in  regard  to  one  thing  be  removed  by  True  Knowledge 
in  regard  to  another  thing.1’ 

Answer-. — ‘Illusion’  consists  in  wrong  notion,  misapprehension , 
— not  in  mere  absence  of  True  Knowledge-,  and  what  is  to  be 
sought  after  is  the  True  Knowledge  of  that  thing  the  wrong 
notion  of  which  becomes  the  active  seed  of  metempsychosis.* 

Question : — ■“  What  is  that  wrong  notion  [ which  leads  to 
metempsychosis]  ?” 

Answer  — 'The  notion  of  what  is  not-Soal  as  ‘Soul1, — appear, 
ing  in  such  form9  as  'I  am’ ; thia  is  the  notion  of  *V  (Egoism, 
Ahaiihora)  'Illusion’  ;t  When  one  looks  upon  the  not-Soul  as  'I 
am’,  this  i9  the  conception  that  is  called  the  notion  of  T (Egoism, 
AhaiikSra). 

Question “What  are  those  things  in  regard  to  which 
people  have  the  notion  of  T ? ” 

Answer : — They  arc — the  Body,  the  Sense-organs,  the  Mind, 
Feelings  and  Cognitione. 

Question  : — "In  what  way  does  the  notion  of  'V  in  regard  to 
these  become  the  seed  of  metempsychosis  ?” 

* It  it  the  Soul  sod  tuch  thing!  connected  with  the  Soul,  which,  when 
wrongly  known,  lead  to  birth  and  death  ; hence  it  i>  the  wrong  notion  of 
them  things  that  hat  to  be  got  rid  of,  aa  it  it  the  True  Knowledge  of  theta 
that  leads  to  the  cessation  of  metempsychosis.  The  different  views  aro— 

(1)  True  Knowledge  consists  of  realisation  of  Brahman,  saya  the  Vedlntm  ; 

(2)  according  to  the  Slhbbya  it  consists  in  discrimination  between  Matter 
and  Spirit ; (3)  the  Nylya  view  is  that  it  consists  in  the  recognising  of  die 
Soul  aa  eternal,  aa  distinguiahed  from  the  non -eternal  things,  Body,  Sense, 
organ*  etc.  etc. 

t The  Titparya,  after  having  criticised  the  other  views,  sums  up  the 
Nylya  view  thus It  1*  because  the  notion  of  *1*  amsiita  in  regarding  aa 
Soul,  the  Body  etc.  which  ere  mt-Soal,  that  people  have  tuch  hopes  aa  'may 
I not  eesse  to  be,  may  I continue  to  live'.  Such  ideas  come  to  only  such 
men  as  regard  the  Body  etc.  ea  their  'Soul',  and  never  to  one  who  knowi  the 
real  character  of  the  Soul,  ae  different  from  Body  etc.  This  latter  man  look* 
upon  his  Body  as  the  snake  does  upon  its  cast-off  slough  ; and  so  does  not 
r > ....  j—j  ..  :»  in -l  Hoes  not  fear  separation  from  it. 
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Answer  : — When  a man  looks  upon  the  Body  etc.  as  ‘this  is 
I’,  he  regards  their  destruction  as  his  own  destruction  ; so  that 
he  becomes  imbued  with  a longing  for  the  non-destruction  of 
those,  and  thus  becomes  equipped  with  them  over  and  over  again 
and  he  thus  becoming  equipped  with  them,  all  his  efforts  tend  to 
bring  for  him  births  and  deaths  ; so  that  not  being  freed  from 
these,  he  is  never  released.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 
looks  upon  Pain,  Receptacle  of  Pain  (Body),  and  Pleasure  inter- 
mingled with  Pain,— on  all  these  things  as  ‘Pain’, — he  is  the  man 
who  knows  the  real  nature  of  ‘Pain’-,  and  when  this  'Pain'  has 
been  duly  recognised  (in  its  true  nature),  it  is  not  embraced  by 
the  man  (as  something  desirable),  and  so  comes  to  he  dropped  ; 
just  like  poisoned  food.  This  man  comes  to  look  upon  ‘Defects’ 
and  ‘Action’  also  as  sources  of  pain  ; end  until  the  Defects  have 
been  removed,  there  is  no  possibility  of  cessation  of  the  continu- 
ity of  Pains  ; hence  the  man  renounces  the  ‘defects’ ; and  when 
the  ‘defects’  have  been  renounced,  Activity  does  not  lead  to 
‘Rebirth’,— as  has  already  being  explained  (under  Su.  4-1-64). 

Thus  the  man  comes  to  the  conclusion  thst  ‘Rebirth’, 
‘Fruition’ , and  ’Pain’  are  I hin(s  to  be  known,  and  that  ‘Action’ 
and  'Defects’  are  things  lo  be  abandoned,  ‘Final  Release’  is  a thing 
to  be  attained,  and  True  Knowledge  is  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
Thus  when  the  man  attends  to,  repeatedly  looks  upon  and 
ponders  over,  the  ‘objects  of  cognition’  as  grouped  under  the 
aforesaid  four  categories,  [(1)  things  mistsken  te  ’Soul,’  ois.  Body 
efc.;  (2)  things  to  be  known,  ois.  ‘Rebirth’  etc. ; (3)  things  to  be 
renounced,  viz.  Defects  tnd  Action  ; and  (4)  things  to  be  attain- 
ed, ois.  ‘Release’] — there  comes  to  him  right  perception,— i.e. 
the  cognition  of  things  in  their  resl  chsracter,  i.e.  True  Know, 
ledge. 

It  is  with  s view  to  the  above  that  we  have  the  following 
SnJro : 

Sufra  1 

From  the  True  Knowledge  of  the  ‘Cause  of  Defects' 
follows  the  cessation  of  the  notion  of  *1’. — 

BHA$YA 

The  'objects  of  cognition’  beginning  from  ‘Body’  and  ending 
with  ’Pain'  li  e.  Bodv  Pensc-oreans.  Objects  of  Perception,  Apnrc- 
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henaion.  Mind,  Activity,  Defects,  Rebirth,  Fruition  and  Pain] 
are  called  the  'Cause  of  Defects because  these  are  what  form  the 
subjects  of  wrong  notions  hence  when  the  'True  Knowledge’  of 
these  comes  about,  it  sets  aside  the  notion  of  ‘I’  in  regard  to 
them  ; for  the  True  Knowledge  of  the  said  things  (which  are  not 
the  Soul,  which  alone  can  be  rightly  spoken  of  as  ‘I’)  is  incom- 
patible with  the  notion  of  'I'  in  regard  to  those  same  things* 
Thus  when  True  Knowledge  has  been  attained,  'there  is  a cessa- 
tion of  each  member  of  the  following  series— Pain,  Birth,  Activity, 
Defect  and  Wrong  Notion, — the  cessation  of  that  which  follows 
bringing  aboat  the  annihilation  of  that  which  precedes  it  ; and  this 
ultimately  leads  to  Final  Release'.  (Su.  1-1-2.) 

Thus  we  find  that  this  brief  statement  of  the  main  doctrine 
of  philosophy  is  only  a re-assertion  (of  what  has  been  stated 
already  under  Su.  1-1-2),  and  it  is  not  meant  to  put  forward  any 
new  doctrine. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  order  in  which  this  True  Knowledge  is  to  be  attained  is 
as  follows.* 

Sn/ra  2 

Colour  and  other  objects,  when  they  form  the  subjects  of 
wrong  notion,  become  the  cause  of  Defects.! 

BHA5YA 

Such  objects  of  Sense-perception  as  form  the  objects  of 
desire  are  spoken  of  here  as  ‘ Colour  and  other  objects  when 
these  are  wrongly  conceived,  they  set  going  Attachment,  Hatred 
and  Illusion.  Hence  it  is  these  objects  that  the  man  should  seek 
to  know  (and  understand  in  their  true  character)  first  of  all.  When 
the  man  knows  the  true  character  of  these,  his  wrong  notions  in 

* Puri  M*.  B.  read*  which  gives  better  sente. 

‘It  hie  been  declared  that  one  should  tet  aeide  the  notion  of  'I'  in 
regard  to  the  Body  etc.  which  are  not-Soul.  Now  the  SQtra  proceeds  to 
describe  with  which  of  these  latter  the  process  should  begin  ; and  since  the 
p roce as  i a much  easier  in  regard  to  external  objects,  the  Sutra  begins  with 
these.  'PrasaAkhydno ' means  true  knowledge  resulting  from  contemplation.' 
—Tdtparya. 

t ‘Saiiknlpa  ie  explained  by  the  T&ipatya  as  meaning  'wrong  notion'* 
ViivenStha  ipecifies  it  further  as  the  notion  that  ‘ihese  are  good  end  desira- 
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regard  to  Colour  etc.,  disappear.  When  these  have  disappeared, 
then  he  should  seek  to  know  the  things  related  to  the  Soul,  such 
as  the  Body  and  the  rest.  When  the  knowledge  ol  these  has  been 
attained,  the  notion  of  ‘I’  in  regard  to  things  related  to  the  Soul 
ceases  forthwith.  1 hue,  the  man,  acting  with  his  mind  wholly 
unattached,  either  to  external  objects  or  to  objects  related  to  the 
Soul,  comes  to  be  called  ' released 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  instruct  us  as  to  the  propriety 
of  our  ignoring  certain  aspects  of  things  and  pondering  over 
certain  others  ; and  the  next  Sutra  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
either  the  proving  or  the  disproving  of  things  (as  some  people 
have  supposed). 

“ What  is  this  instruction  ? " 

Saira  3 

Regard  for  the  object  as  a whole  becomes  the  cause  of 
Defects. 

BHA$YA 

The  regard  or  admiration  for  the  object  as  a whole  brings 
about  Defects.  For  instance  (in  connection  with  sexual  love), 
ior  the  Male,  the  conceiving  of  the  Female  as  such,  becomes  a 
source  of  bondage,  and  for  the  Female  the  conceiving  of  the  Male 
as  auch  becomes  a source  of  bondage*  And  there  are  two  aspects 
in  which  the  object  (Male  or  Female)  can  be  conceived  of : — (1) 
the  aspect  of  organs,  and  (2)  the  figurative  or  poetical  aspect. 

The  ‘aspect  of  organs’  pertains  to  the  teeth  and  the  lips,  the 
eyeB  and  the  nose,  one  by  one  ; and  the  ‘ figurative  aspect  ’ 
pertains  to  the  teeth  or  the  lips,  being  ‘ so  and  so  beautiful'.  All 
this  three-fold  aspect  intensifies  Desire  and  its  attendant  Defects 
all  which  have  to  be  avoided.  The  avoidance  of  the  said  object 
of  love  is  to  be  done  by  conceiving  of  it  in  the  terms  of  its  limbs, 
— e.g.,  by  conceiving  of  the  Female  as  only  made  up  of  hairs, 
bristles,  flesh,  blood,  bone,  tendons,  arteries,  phlegm,  bile,  ordure 
and  60  forth.  This  is  what  is  called  the  ‘ disagreeable  aspect  ’ 
(of  the  thing).  When  one  ponders  over  this  aspect  of  the  thing, 
his  desire  and  attachment  for  it  cease. 

* In  translating  'pariskira*  as  ‘bondage’  we  have  followed  the  Viilika 
which  say6 — perifkaro  bordhanom. 
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Thus  then  we  find  that  there  being  two  aspects  (agreeable 
and  disagreeable)  of  each  object,  there  is  one  aspect  (the  agree- 
able) which  should  be  ignored,  while  the  other  (the  disagreeable) 
should  be  pondered  over.  This  is  what  is  taught  here.  Just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  poisoned  food,  while  the  food-aspect  is  meant 
to  be  acquired,  the  poison-aspect  i9  to  be  avoided.* 

End  of  Section  U) 

Section  (2) 

Sutras  4-17 

Dealing  with  Components  and  Composites 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

Now  the  Idealist,  with  a view  to  deny  the  Object,  proceeds 
to  deal  with  (and  demolish)  the  ‘ Composite  \t 
Soira  4 

“Apprehension  and  Non-apprehension  being  two-fold, 
there  arises  doubt.’’ 

BHA$YA 

"Since  there  is  apprehension  of  existent  as  well  as  non- 
existent things,  Apprehension  is  of  two  kinds  ; and  since  there 
is  non-apprehen6ion  of  existent  as  well  a6  non-existent  things, 
non-apprehension  also  19  of  two  kinds.§  So  that  if  we  apprehend 

• The  ParUudJhi  remark*  .—At  a matter  of  fact,  for  one  who  seeks 
after  Release,  all  thinga  of  the  World,  in  all  their  avpecti,  are  equally  to  be 
avoided,  and  are  equally  evil,  — yet  the  author  speaks  of  the  two  'aspects'  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  Man  of  the  World,  who  becomes  desirous  of  Release 
only  after  having  gone  through  a life  of  enjoyment. 

t Say*  the  TJtpcrya. — The  Idealist  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  Compo- 
site for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  it.  The  conceptions  spoken  of  under 
the  preced  ins  SOtra  are  possible  only  when  there  is  an  object  composed  of 
several  component  parts.  But  since  there  it  no  such  object,  how  can  there 
be  any  such  conceptions  ? It  it  with  (hie  view  that  the  Ideeliit  PQrvapakga 
proceeds  to  demolish  the  Cempmire  ; and  this  we  shall  follow  with  the  denial 
of  the  Atom.  So  that  the  Composite  and  the  Component  Atom  being  both 
demolished,  Idea  would  be  the  only  thing  left. 

On  this  the  ParHuddhi—  Some  people  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  entire 
fabric  of  Instruction  expounded  under  the  preceding  SOtra,  by  denying  the 
Compoiitt.  in  the  abtence  whereof  none  of  the  ‘conceptions'  described  above 
are  possible. 

§ There  it  apprehension  of  the  existent  thing  when  we  sec  water  in  the 
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the  Composite,  there  ia  doubt,  since  Apprehension  is  of  both 
kinds on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  apprehend  the 
Composite,  then  also  there  i6  doubt,  since  non-apprehension 
also  is  of  both  kinds.  Thus  then,  whether  the  Composite  is 
apprehended,  or  not  apprehended, — in  either  case  it  does  not 
become  free  from  doubt,” 

SfUro  5 

There  can  be  no  doubl  (in  regard  to  the  Composite),  as 
its  existence  has  been  established  by  reasons  already  explain- 
ed before. 

BHA5YA 

No  doubt  is  possible  (in  regard  to  the  Composite) why  ? 
because  the  reasons  already  explained  before  (under  Su.  2-1-33 
et  teq.)  have  not  been  refuted  ; so  that  it  remains  established 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  Composite  arising  out  of,  and 
distinct  from,  the  Components. 

Sn/ra  6 

l Objection  ]— “In  that  case,  (we  might  as  well  say  that), 
since  the  existence  (of  any  such  thing  as  the  Composite)  is 
impossible,  there  can  be  no  doubt  (as  to  whether  it  exists 
or  not).”* 

BHASYA 

“No  doubt  is  possible.  That  is,  there  certainly  ij  no  such 
thing  as  the  Composite.  This  is  further  explained  (in  the  next 
Sutra).” 

Sfl/ra  7 

[ Objection  continued] — "Inasmuch  as  the  components  can- 
not reside  either  in  the  whole  or  in  a part  (of  the  Compo- 
site), it  follows  that  there  is  no  Composite. 

water  in  tho  mirage.  There  ii  nonappreheniion  of  the  exittent  thins  when 
we  do  not  perceive  long-buried  treasure  ; and  there  ia  non-apprehen*ion  of 
the  non-exittent  thing  when  we  do  not  perceive  the  absent  Jar.  So  that 
whether  we  apprehend  the  Composite  whole  or  not,  there  ia  doubt  aa  to  ila 
existence  or  non-exiitencc.— T&tporya. 

• Thia  SOtri  ii  not  found  in  the  Puri  SO.  Mr.  The  SytyatitUnbar^ha 
hat  omitted  d(t. 

t SQtraa  7 and  8 are  not  in  VilvanStha,  nor  in  any  SO.  Mr.  They  are 
found  in  the  Nydyoiflrliri&aitdJifl  and  Vilvanitha  also  taya  that  they  have 
been  regarded  ai  SOtra.  From  the  Bhisya— ‘ted  vibhojatl'  alto  It  would 
aprear  that  they  arc  'Siilra', 
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BHASYA 

“As  a matter  of  fact,  each  single  component  cannot  reside 
in  the  entire  Composite;  (1)  because  both  are  not  of  the  same 
dimension,  and  (2)  because,  in  that  case,  there  would  be  no 
connection  between  the  Composite  and  the  other  components. 
Nor  can  the  component  reside  in  only  a part  of  the  Composite  ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Composite  has  no  parts’  apart 
from  the  Components." 

“if  (in  order  to  escape  from  this  difficulty)  it  be  held  that 
it  is  the  Composite  that  subsists  in  the  Components  (and  not  the 
Components  in  the  Composite ), — [then  our  answer  is  as  given  in 
the  following  So/ro  ].*' 

Sotra  8 

[ Objection  continued  ] — “Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  possible 
(for  the  Composite)  to  reside  in  them, — there  can  he  no 
Composite." 

BHA$YA 

“(a)  The  entire  Composite  cannot  reside  in  each  one  of  the 
Components, — because  they  are  of  different  sizes  ; and  further, 
because  in  this  manner  the  (Composite)  object  would  consist  of 
a single  component  substance  [and  as  such  it  would  have  to  be 
regarded  as  eternal,  which  is  absurd],  (b)  Nor  can  the  Composite 
subsist  in  parts  in  all  the  components  ; as  it  has  no  other  parts 
(except  those  same  components)." 

"From  all  this  it  follows  that  it  is  not  right  to  entertain  any 
doubts  (aa  to  whether  the  Compoaite  exists  or  not), — the  con- 
clusion doubtless  is  that  there  does  not  exist  any  such  thing  as 
the  Composite." 

Sttira  9 

[Objection  continued] — "And  since  the  Composite  cannot 
reside  apart  from  the  Components  (there  can  be  no  such 
thing  aa  the  Composite)."* 

• Viivaottha  notices  three  interpretations  of  this  SOlra  (1 ) As  in  ths 
B hA}y a.  (2)  The  Composite  could  not  tubsist  spsrt  from  the  Components  ; 
■sin  that  case  it  would  be  non-existent (3)  For  resume  given  in  the 
preceding  Sana,  the  Composite  could  have  no  existence  even  apart  from 
• K»n«  it  1*0*1  not  exist  at  all. 
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BHA5YA 

* There  can  he  no  sach  thin$  as  the  'Composite' — These  words 
have  to  be  brought  in  from  the  preceding  Snira.  The  Comporite 
cannot  reside  apart  from  the  Components—  (l)  because  it  is  not 
so  perceived,  and  (2)  because  in  that  case  it  would  be  eternal. 
For  these  reasons  it  follows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
Composite. " 

SOfro  10 

[Objection  continaed]—' "Lastly,  the  Composite  cannot  be 
the  some  as  the  Components."! 

BHA?YA 

" The  Composite  cannot  be  regarded  as  a mere  quality  of  the 
Components  ; — why  ? — because,  as  shown  above,  there  can  be  no 
connection  of  the  said  quality  with  the  qualified  Components  ; 
and  apart  from  the  qualified  Components,  the  quality  is  never 
perceived  ; this  last  argument  being  the  same  as  that  urged 
before  (in  the  preceding  Snira).” 

Sn/ra  II 

[Answer— From  the  standpoint  of  the  Si</dAan/o]-Ina«nuch 
as  there  is  no  diversity  in  what  is  one  only,  lerms  connoting 
diversity  cannot  be  applied  to  it  ; so  that  there  is  no  room  for 
the  question  put  by  the  Purvapak$in-§ 

BHASYA 

There  is  no  room  for  the  question — “ Does  the  Composite 
reside  in  the  Components  in  it*  entirety,  or  only  in  parts  ?”— [as 

•The  correct  reading  o / (be  BUfya  on  this  Sutra  it  found  in  Puri  Ms.  B 

snppstpn*  jfti  trait  i ^it,  i 

t This  SflCre  it  directed  againtt  thote  perion*  who  have  held  ihe 
following  view  "The  Compoaite  ia  only  a quality  of  the  Componcnti, 
and  it  ia  neither  absolutely  different  from  them,  not  abiolutely  uon- 
different ; it  is  fcorh  different  and  non-different  from  them." 

§ The  Virtika  remarkt  that  there  are  two  parte  of  the  PurvcpaAra  : — 
(1 ) Do  the  Component*  subsist  in  the  Compoaite  ? and  (2)  If  ihe  Compoaite 
aubaiilt  in  the  Components,  doea  it  do  to  in  ita entirety  or  in  pans?  The 
(1)  ia  ignored  by  the  SitraUra  for  the  eimple  r eaten  that  no  Lt^ioien 
acknowledge!  the  lubeiattnce  of  the  Component  (cauae)  in  the  Compoaite 
(Effect). 

Hence  it  it  only  the  (2)  that  is  answered  by  the  Siddhantiu  in  ihitSiifra. 
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put  by  the  Purvapak$in  under  Su.  7 et.  ae$.]. — Why  ? — Because 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  diversity  tn  what  is  one  only,  terms  connot- 
ing diversity  cannot  be  applied  to  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  term 
'krtsna',  ‘entire’,  connotes  all  members  of  a group  consisting  of 
several  individuals,  and  the  term  ‘ ehadeba,'  ‘ a part  connotes 
a few  individuals  out  of  several ; so  that  both  these  terms, ‘entire’ 
and  ‘ in  part  ' are  connotative  of  diversity  ; and  as  such  they 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  Composite  which,  being  a single  entity, 
is  devoid  of  diversity. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

Further,  the  PurvepakSin  has  argued  that — 11  The  Composite 
cannot  reside  in  parts  in  the  Components,  because  it  has  no 
other  ' parts  ’ (apart  from  the  Components)1'  ; — but  this  is  not 
right  reasoning. 

So/ro  12 

Even  if  there  were  other  parts  (of  the  Composite),  * it 
could  not  subsist  (in  the  Components) ; hence  the  reasoning 
is  not  right. 

[ In  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  Composite  cannot 
subsist  in  the  Components,  or  in  its  parts]  the  Opponent  has  pro- 
pounded the  reason  “ because  the  Composite  has  no  other 
parts  ” ; but  t even  if  ' parts  ’ of  the  Composite  were  actually 
other  than  its  Component,  the  meaning  (of  the  Composite  sub- 
sisting in  part  in  the  Components)  would  be  that  one  part  or 
Component  subsists  in  another  part  or  Component, — and  not  that 
the  Composite  subsists  in  them.  If  the  Composite  be  accepted  as 
being  something  different  (from  the  Components),  then, — even 
though  it  had  ‘ parts  ’ other  than  its  Components,  it  would  not 
mean  the  subsisting  of  the  Composite  ; and  hence  it  would  not 
mean  that  it  i6  in  parts  that  the  Composite  subsists  in  the  Com- 
ponents ; — so  that  there  can  be  no  force  in  the  reasoning — " be- 
• The  Vi*,  teat  reads  ; at  also  ViSvsnStha,  Puri 

Bhl.  Mi.,  Puri  Sfl.  M*.  and  £0.  Ml.  C.But  SQ.  Mi.  D,  the  NyAyatueinbaadha 
and  the  Tdiparya  read  Mu.  of  the  V Art  ike  contain  both* 

In  view,  however,  of  the  explanation  given  in  the  Bha jyu, 
should  be  accepted  as  the  right  reading. 

t docs  not  give  good  tense 


Puri  Ms.  0.  reads 
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cause  it  has  no  pans  apart  from  the  Components  (the  Composite 
subsists  in  parts  in  the  Components).” 

Question  : — “ What  is  the  meaning  then  of  the  subsisting  (of 
the  Composite  in  the  Components)  ? " 

Answer  : — What  it  means  is  that  there  is  co-existence  (juxta- 
position), consisting  in  the  relation  of  container  and  contained, 
between  the  one  (Composite)  and  the  many  (Components). 

“ What  is  the  meaning  of  the  relation  of  container  and 
contained  ? " 

It  means  that  when  between  two  things  it  is  found  that  one 
can  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  other,  the  latter  is  called 
the  ' container  ' ; and  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Product  can  have 
no  existence  apart  from  ite  constituent  cause  ; but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  constituents  (which  may  exist  apart  from  the  pro- 
duct). (So  that  what  is  meant  by  the  Composite  subsisting  in 
the  Components  is  that  it  cannot  exist  apart  from  these  latter.] 

" But  how  can  this  be  so  in  the  case  of  eternal  things 
(which  have  no  cause)  ? ” 

In  their  case  we  infer  it  from  what  we  perceive  in  the  case 
of  non-eternal  things.  What  you  mean  to  ask  is — “ how  can 
there  be  the  relation  of  container  and  contained  in  the  case  of 
eternal  things  ? ” — and  our  answer  is  that  when  we  perceive  in 
the  case  of  non-eternal  things — substances  and  qualities — the 
relation  of  container  and  contained,  we  infer  from  this  that 
similar  relation  exists  in  the  esse  of  eternal  things  also. 

From  all  that  has  gone  before  (under  Sutras  4-12)  it  follows 
that  what  has  been  prohibited  (under  Su.  3) — for  the  benefit  of 
the  person  seeking  after  the  highest  good— is  the  baaing  of  regard 
for  objects  as  a whole  ; and  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  Composite  ; just  as  in  regard  to  Colour  etc.,  what  ha6 
been  prohibited  ia  the  wrong  notion  of  them  ; and  the  existence  of 
Colour  etc.,  themselves  has  not  been  denied. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Under  Su.  2-1-34  the  Siddhllntin  has  put  forward,  in  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  Composite,  the  argument  that — ‘if  there  were 
no  Composite,  there  would  be  non-apprehension  of  all  things  * ; 
and  even  though  he  has  been  answered  by  this,  the  Pnroapahfin 
re-asserts  his  contention  [having  been  reminded  of  the  previous 
arguments  by  the  reference  to  them  in  Su.  4-2-5]  : — 
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SQf.'d  13 

“ The  perception  of  things  would  be  possible  ; just  like 
the  perception  of  the  mass  of  hairs  by  the  person  of  dim 
vision.” 

BHA9YA 

" As  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  the  man  whose  vision  is 
dimmed  does  not  perceive  each  single  hair ; and  yet  he  does 
perceive  the  ma6S  cf  hair  ; similarly  though  each  single  Atom 
may  not  be  perceived,  yet  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  perceive 
a mass  of  atoms.  Thus  the  perception  that  we  have  of  things 
(and  which  the  SiddhSntin  has  put  forward  as  inexplicable 
except  by  the  assuming  of  the  Composite  as  apart  from  the  compo- 
nent atoms)  really  pertains  to  the  masses  q/  Atoms  (and  not  to 
any  such  thing  as  the  Composite).’* 

SU/ro  14 

The  efficiency  (distinctness)  and  dulness  (indislinctoess) 
of  the  perception  is  due  to  the  efficiency  and  dulness  of  the 
sense-organs  ; but  these  never  go  beyond  the  range  of  their 
respective  objectives  ; and  they  cannot  operate  upon  what  is 
not  their  objectives. 

BHASYA 

This  efficiency  and  dulness  of  the  Sense-organs  are  in 
reference  only  to  their  respective  objectives  ; and  it  is  from  this 
that  there  follows  the  distinctness  and  indistinctness  of  the  per- 
ceptions. That  is,  however  efficient  the  Visual  Organ  may  be- 
come, it  can  never  apprehend  odoar,  which  is  not  the  special 
object  of  visual  perception  ; and  however  dull  it  may  become,  it 
cannot  fail  to  apprehend  its  own  object.  Now  (turning  to  the 
case  cited  by  the  Opponent)  there  may  be  come  person  who, 
having  his  vision  dimmed,  does  not  perceive  the  hair  singly  ; 
while  he  does  perceive  the  mass  of  hair  ; and  yet  both  (the  single 
hair  and  the  mass  of  hair)  are  perceived  by  the  person  whose 
vision  is  not  dimmed.  [But  in  all  cases  the  man’s  eyes  apprehend 
the  Hair,  either  singly  or  in  mass,  which  is  an  object  perceptible 
through  that  organ] . Atoms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  sense-organs ; they  never  become  objects  of 
perception  through  the  organs ; they  are  never  apprehended  by 
any  sense-organ ; — under  the  circumstances,  jf  the  Mass  of 
fthmueh  sense-organs)  it  would  mean  that 
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the  organs  have  operated  upon  something  which  is  not  their 
object  at  all  ; for  (according  to  the  Opponent]  there  is  no  other 
object  except  Atoms  (and  Atoms  are  absolutely  imperceptible). 
So  that  what  the  Opponent  asserts  (in  Su.  13)  comes  to  mean 
that  when  the  Atoms,  being  massed,  beeome  perceived,  they 
renounce  their  imperceptibility, — and  when,  being  disjoined,  they 
fail  to  be  perceived,  they  cease  to  be  objects  of  perception  through 
by  the  6ense-organs.  All  this  would  be  entirely  absurd,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  a new  object  is  produced  (when  the  Atoms 
become  massed).  From  all  this  it  follow*  that  what  forma  the  object 
of  perception  is  an  object  distinct  (from  the  component  Atoms), 

It  might  be  urged  that  "what  forma  the  object  of  perception 
is  merely  the  raa6s  (of  the  Atoms  themselves)’’.  But  this  would 
not  be  right ; for  ’Mass'  is  only  of  the  nature  of  conjunction, 
combination  ; and  the  conjunction  of  things  that  arc  themselves 
imperceptible  can  never  be  perceived  ; hence  the  explanation 
propounded  would  be  highly  improper.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
‘ Mass  ’ is  only  the  conjunction  or  combination  of  several  things  ; 
and  when  we  perceive  a conjunction — as  that  ' this  thing  is  in 
conjunction  with  that  thing', — it  iE  only  the  conjunction  of 
things  that  are  themselves  perceptible,  and  never  that  of  things 
beyond  the  reach  of  sense-organs  hence  the  explanation  put 
forward  cannot  be  right.  Further,  in  the  case  of  things  percep- 
tible through  the  sense-organs,  if  they  fail  to  be  perceived,  there 
is  always  found  some  thing,  in  the  shape  of  an  obstruction,  that 
serves  to  prevent  the  perception  [and  we  do  not  find  any  such 
thing  as  should  prevent  our  perceiving  of  the  Atoms,  if  they  were 
perceptible].  It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  non-perception  of 
aingle  Atoms  cannot  be  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  sense- 
organs  ; juet  as  the  non-apprehension  of  Odour  etc.,  through  the 
Eye  cannot  be  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  that  organ. 

SWra  15 

The  difficulties  in  connection  with  Composites  and  Com- 
ponents would  continue  till  the  total  negation  of  all  things. 

BHASYA 

The  Opponent  has  pointed  out  difficulties  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Composite  may  subsist  in  its  Components,  and  has,  on 
that  ground,  denied  the  existence  of  the  Composite.  But  the 
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components  (the  pieces  that  go  to  make  up  the  Jar,  e.g.)  also  have 
their  own  component  parts  ; and  the  said  difficulties  would  be 
applicable  to  the  way  in  which  the  Component  may  subsist  in  its 
own  component  parts  ; so  that,  these  difficulties  should  either 
lead  us  to  deny  the  existence  of  all  things,  or  they  would  lead  us 
on  and  on  to  the  mere  Atom,  which  has  no  component  parts  ; — 
and  either  of  these  contingencies  would  mean  that  there  does  not 
exist  anything  that  could  be  the  object  of  perception,  (the  Atoms 
being  imperceptible) ; — and  in  the  absence  of  all  objects  of  per- 
ception, there  could  be  no  Perception  ; — and  yet  the  denial  of  the 
subsistence  of  the  Composite  in  its  Components  is  supposed  to 
be  based  upon  facts  of  ordinary  perception.  Thus,  when  this 
denial  (of  the  subsistence  of  the  Composite  etc,)  ultimately  leads 
to  the  denial  of  its  very  basis  (in  the  form  of  Perception),  it  must 
be  regarded  as  striking  at  its  own  very  root.  [Hence  the  fact 
urged  by  the  Siddhantin  under  Su.  2-1-34,  remains,  that  if  there  is 
no  Composite  there  can  be  no  Perception  at  all.] 

Safro  16 

But  as  a matter  of  fact,— 

The  total  denial  of  all  things  cannot  be  right  : for  the 
Atom  remains. 

BHASYA 

As  a matter  of  fact, however,  the  (Opponent's)  denial  of  things 
based  upon  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  subsistence  of 
components  and  their  parts,  would  cease  at  the  Atom  ; it  cannot 
lead  to  the  total  denial  of  all  things.  Because  the  Atom  has  no 
component  parts  ; and  difficulties  based  upon  the  dividing  of 
things  into  their  component  parts  must  end  at  the  thing  than 
which  there  is  nothing  smaller.  For  instance,  when  we  proceed 
to  divide  a clod  of  earth,  into  parts,  we  get  at  smaller  and  smaller 
particles  ; and  this  division  must  come  to  an  end  at  that  piece 
than  which  there  could  be  no  Bmaller  piece,  and  which  is  (on 
that  account)  the  smallest  piece  possible  ; and  it  is  that  very 
thing  than  which  there  is  nothing  smaller  which  we  call  ‘Atom’.* 
* It  ii  only  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  two  comingenciea  have 
been  pat  forward  in  the  preceding  SQtra.  It  it  now  shown  that  the  denial 
of  the  Compoaitc  can  lead  only  to  the  populating  of  the  Atom  ; and  at  thii 
it  imperceptible,  the  Pdrvapakfa  view  would  do  away  with  all  Perception, 
be.  urged  by  the  SlddhJntiit,  under  SQ.  2-1-34. 
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Snfra  17 

Or  [the  Atom  may  be  defined  as]  that  which  is  beyond 
the  Diad. 

BHA$YA 

As  according  to  the  Purvapakea  (a)  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  division  of  things  into  their  component  particles,  and  (b)  all 
things  would  come  to  consist  of  equally  innumerable  component 
substances, — there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  the  Diad* 

End  0/  Section  (2) 

Section  (3) 

(Soiros  18-25 ) 

Regarding  the  Atom  being  without  parts. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  Nihilist,  holding  the  view  that  "all  things  are  non- 
existent", urges  the  following  argument 
Satra  18 

[OA/«effoit.]— “ There  can  be  no  such  thing  (as  tbo  indivi- 
sible Atom),  as  it  is  surely  permeated  by  Akis'a.  ” 

BHA5YA 

" There  can  be  no  sucA  fArng  as  the  impart  it e eternal  Atom  ; 
— Why  ? — Because  if  is  sarely  permeated  by  AkO'sa  ; both  inside 
and  outaide  the  Atom  must  be  surrounded  by  Ak2£a,  permeated 

• The  term  ‘(m/T,  literally,  ‘dismemberment’,  hat  come  ® mean  the 
Diad.  The  point  ia  that  unless  tome  end  ia  poitulatcd  io  the  proceii  of 
division,  all  things  would  consist  of  equally  innumerable  particles ; which 
would  mean  that  the  mountain  is  of  the  same  site  as  the  grain  of  sand. 

t The  theory  of  the  whole  world  emanating  from  the  Void  has  been 
disposed  of  under  SQffas  4-1-14  to  17.  The  hypothesis  taken  up  now  is 
that  all  is  mere  Void.  And  in  course  of  the  refutation  of  this  hypothesis, 
the  Author  proceeds  to  show  that  there  do  exist  certain  things  that  are  devoid 
of  parts ; this  subject  being  a natural  sequence  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
in  the  foregoing  section  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  Com  pas  iu,  composed 
of  Component  parti . 

Viivanltha  introduces  the  section  with  the  following  remarks  Tho 
present  section  is  introduced  with  a view  to  establish  the  existence  of  the 
imperliu  Atom,  in  answer  to  the  view  that  the  world  being  s Void  there  an 
be  no  such  thins  as  the  Atom,  on  which  the  whole  argument  of  the  Siddhlnt* 
in  the  foregoing  section  is  based.  1 \ 
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by  it  ; and  being  60  permeated,  it  muet  be  made  up  of  parts  ; and 
being  made  up  of  parts,  it  must  be  non-eternal.”* 

Snira  19 

"Or  else,  Akas'a  would  be  not  all-pervading." 

BHASYA 

" If  it  16  not  admitted  (that  the  Atom  is  permeated  by 
Aiafca),  then  itjwould  mean  that  there  is  no  Akaia  inside  the 
Atom  ; so  that  AkUSa  would  cease  to  be  all-pervading." 

SfHro  20 

[Answer] — Inasmuch  as  the  terms  ‘ inside  1 and  'out- 
side ' are  denotative  of  other  constituent  causes  of  the  Pro- 
duct,— they  cannot  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Atom,  which  is 
not  a * product 

BHASYA 

When  one  uses  the  term  ‘ inside  ’ (in  regard  to  an  object), 
it  stands  for  that  constituent  (part)  of  it  which  is  hidden  (from 
view)  by  other  constituents  ; and  the  term  ‘ outside  ' is  applied 
to  that  constituent  (part)  which  hides  the  others  ; and  which  it- 
self is  not  hidden  (from  view).  And  [since  both  these  terms  are 
applied  to  parts  or  constituent  causes],  these  can  apply  only  to 
such  objects  as  are  products  ; they  can  never  apply  to  the  Atom, 
because  it  is  not  a product  ; the  Atom  not  being  a product,  the 
terms  ‘ inside  ’ and  ‘ outside  ’ cannot  apply  to  it  ; and  the 
object  to  which  these  terms  are  really  applicable  is  only  a 
product  ( composed ) of  the  Atom,  and  not  the  Atom  itself  ; because 
the  Atom  is  the  name  of  that  than  which  there  is  nothing 
smaller. 

Sflfra  21 

It  is  by  reason  of  the  pervasion  of  Sound  and  of  Conjunc- 
tions, that  Akas'a  is  regarded  to  be  all-pervading.t 

* The  real  point  of  this  objection,  *6  the  TAtporya  point*  out,  ii  that 
If  the  Atom  is  made  up  of  perta,  it*  existence  will  be  open  to  the  tatno 
difficulties  a*  those  that  have  been  ahown  to  beeet  any  ordinary  Composite ; 
Bo  chat  the  inevitable  conclusion  could  only  be  that  the  Atom  ia  at  non- 
existent as  an  ordinary  thing,— and  that  nothing  is  tzisUnt,  all  is  Void. 

t The  TAiparya  expound  t the  compound  in  both  ways — (1)  Per  vision 
of  Sound  and  of  Conjunctions,  and  (2)  Pervasion  of  the  Conjunctions  of 
Sounds*.  The  Bh&iya  has  adopted  the  former. 
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BHASYA 

A*  a matter  of  fact,  Sounds,  that  are  produced  anywhere, arc 
found  to  pervade  in  Aksia,  and  subsist  in  it  ; — similarly  the 
conjunctions  that  take  place, — with  Minds,  with_  Atoms,  and 
with  their  products,— are  also  found  to  pervade  in  Ahd'sa  ; not  a 
single  corporeal  object  is  ever  found  to  be  disjoined  from  AbUsa. 
From  these  two  facts  it  follows  that  AkiSa  cannot  but  be  all- 
peroading. 

Sutra  22 

' Absence  of  Transfigurations  * Unobstructiveness1 
and  1 All-pervasiveness  ’ are  tbe  properties  of  Altas'a* 
BHA?YA 

There  is  no  transfiguration  (or  displacement)  caused  in  Abnia 
by  things  moving  in  it  or  striking  against  it  -,  as  there  is  in 
Water  by  the  piece  of  wood  passing  through  it  ; — and  what  is  the 
reason  for  this  ? ; — the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Aba&a 
is  not  made  up  of  parts.  Secondly,  AkSha  offers  no  obstruction 
to  things  moving  in  it  or  striking  against  it ; that  is,  it  does  not 
counteract  that  quality  of  the  thing_which  causes  its  motion  ; — 
and  why  is  this  so  ? — It  is  because  AbSia  is  not  tangible.  It  is 
only  under  contrary  conditions, — /.«„  in  the  case,  of  such  objects 
as  are  made  up  of  parts  and  are  tangible, — that  we  find  obstruc- 
tion ; and  certainly  you  cannot  attribute  it  to  a substance  where 
these  conditions  are  not  present. 

Further,  the  character  of  * product 1 must  be  denied  to  the 
Atom,  because  it  would  mean  that  the  component  parts  of  the 
Atom  are  smaller  than  the  Atom  ; if  the  Atom  were  made  up  of 
parts,  these  parts  should  be  smaller  than  the  Atom  ; — why  ? — 
because  it  is  always  found  that  there  is  a difference  of  eiae  bet- 
ween the  Cause  and  its  Product ; it  U for  this  reason  that  the 
parts  of  the  Atom  would  have  to  be  smaller  than  the  Atom  ; as 
the  Atom  that  is  made  up  of  component  parts  must  be  a 

• This  SCtra  anticipates  the  following  objection  If  Aklfla  is  really 
all-pervadiog,  as  asserted  under  the  foregoing  Sutra,  then  it  should  offer 
obstruction  to  things  moving  in  it,  and  it  should  undergo  changes  in  its 
shape  by  such  objects ; sa  we  find  in  the  case  of  water;  at  no  such  pheno- 
mena are  found  to  take  place,  AtBaa  (snoot  be  all-pervading. 

The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  this  reasoning  would  be  all  right,  if 
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Product.*  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  deny  the  fact  of  the 
Atom  being  a Product. 

Lastly,  the  non-eternality  of  products  is  due  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  its  constituent  cause,  and  not  to  ‘ permeation  by 
AkUia  ' (as  held  by  the  Opponent,  in  Su.  4-2-18) : e.g.,  when  the 
clod  of  earth  is  destroyed,  it  is  so  by  reason  of  the  dismember- 
ment of  its  component  parts,  and  not  by  the  entering  into  it  of 
AkaSa. 

Sutra  23 

[The  NiAi/iafl — “But  the  Atom  must  be  made  np  of  com- 
ponent parts  ; because  it  is  only  corporeal  objects  that  have 
shape.” 

BHASYA 

“As  a matter  of  fact,  shape  belongs  to  only  such  things  as  are 
limited  and  tangible,— such  shapes  as  triangular,  rectangular, 
square,  and  globular ; and  thia  'shape'  is  only  a particular 
arrangement  of  component  parts; — Atoms  also  are  endowed 
with  the  globular  shape ; hence  these  must  be  made  up  of  com- 
ponent parts. ”f 

Sutra  24 

“Also  because  they  are  capable  of  conjunction  [Atoms 
must  be  made  up  of  component  parts]-’’ 

BHA$YA 

“When  an  Atom  come6  between  two  other  Atoms  and  be- 
comes conjoined  to  them,  it  brings  about  separation  between 
them  ; and  from  this  separation  it  i6  inferred  that  the  interven- 
ing Atom  is  conjoined,  in  its  forepart,  with  the  Atom  lying 
behind  it,  and,  in  its  aft-parts,  with  the  Atom  appearing  in 
front  of  it ; and  these  fore  and  aft-parts  are  the  ‘component 
parts’  of  the  Atom.  Similarly  when  the  Atom  becomes  con- 
joined in  all  its  parts,  it  must  be  regarded  as  having  component 
parts  all  over." 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

[The  answers  the  arguments  of  the  Nihilist,  as 

follows] — 

• The  right  reading  for  S“l'»l4cl<V  is 

t The  Vdrtiht  and  Viivanfliba  construe  the  Sutra  as  propounding  two 
reason* : — 'The  Atom  must  be  made  up  of  components,— (a)  beanie  it  ii 
corporeal,  and  (6)  because  it  has  shape.1 
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(A)  As  regards  the  argument — “ The  Atom  must  be  made  up 
of  component  parts , because  it  is  only  corporeal  objects  that  have 
shape''  (Su.  23), — this  has  been  answered  hy  us  already.  “What 
ie  the  answer  that  has  been  given  ?“  The  answer  given  was — 
(a)  that  there  can  be  nothing  smaller  than  that  at  which  the  pro- 
cess of  division  comes  to  an  end  (under  Su.  4-2-16) ; — and  (i)  that 
the  Atom  cannot  be  regarded  aa  a product,  as,  if  it  were  so,  then 
the  parts  of  the  Atom  would  be  smaller  still  (under  Su.  4-2-22). 
(B)  As  regards  the  argument — “o/so  because  they  are  capoble  of 
conjanction"  (Su.24), — which  means  that  “the  Atom  can  bring  about 
separation  only  if  it  is  tangible,  and  conjunction  not  pervading 
over  the  whole  of  its  substratum,  it  must  be  divisible  into  parts”, 
— this  also  we  have  answered  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  true  that 
the  Atom  is  tangible,  but  the  separation  caused  by  the  interven- 
ing Atom  i9  due  to  its  being  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  coming 
together  of  the  two  Atoms, — and  not  to  its  being  made  up  of 
component  parts.  “But  the  Atom  being  tangible  and  causing 
separation,  inasmuch  as  the  conjunction  of  the  Atom  does  not 
pervade  over  the  whole  of  its  substratum,  the  Atom  must  he 
divisible  into  parts,  and  it  would  appear  aa  if  it  were  made  up  of 
component  parts.”  This  also  we  have  answered  by  pointing  out 
(above)— (a)  that  the  process  of  division  must  end  at  a thing  than 
which  there  is  nothing  smaller,  and  (6)  that  the  Atom  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a product,  as  that  would  mean  that  its  parts  are  still 
smaller. 

As  regards  the  arguments — “(a)  Because  it  is  only  corporeal 
objects  that  have  shape  (Su.  24),  and  ( b ) because  Atoms  are  capable 
of  conjanction  (Su.  24),  Atoms  must  be  regarded  as  being  made  up 
of  component  parts”, — these  arguments 
Solra  25 

Cannot  set  aside  (the  fact  of  Atoms  being  impart ite), 
because  they  lead  to  an  infinite  regress,  and  infinite  regress 
cannot  be  right. 

BHA5YA 

The  arguments  put  forward  mean  that  everything  that  is 
corporeal,  and  everything  that  is  conjunct, — all  these  are  made 
up  of  parts ; and  as  such  these  arguments  lead  to  an  infinite 
regress  ; and  infinite  regress  cannot  be  right ; if  infinite  regress 
were  right,  then  alone  could  the  said  arguments  have  any  force. 
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Consequently  these  cannot  set  aside  the  fact  of  Atoms  being 
impartite. 

Further,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  possible  for  the  division  of 
an  object  to  completely  destroy  that  object ; hence  it  is  not 
possible  to  carry  on  the  process  of  division  till  the  disappearance 
of  the  object. 

If  there  were  an  infinite  regress  (such  as  is  involved  in  the 
Opponent's  arguments),  it  would  mean  that  in  every  object  there 
are  endless  component  substances  ; so  that  (a)  there  should  be  no 
conception  either  of  diverse  dimensions,  or  of  gravity, — and  ( b ) 
after  the  dismemberment  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Atom, 
the  Composite  and  the  Component  would  have  to  be  regarded  as 
of  equal  d intension. 

End  edion  (3) 

Section  (4) 

(StHras  26-37) 

Refutation  of  the  Denial  of  the  External  World 
INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

[The  Bauddha  Ideilist  says) — “You  take  your  stand  upon 
Cognitions,  and  then  go  on  to  assert  that  the  objects  of  these 
Cognitions  exist  ; but  all  these  Cognitions  are  wrong  notions.  If 
these  were  right  notions,  then  alone  could  the  proper  examina- 
tion of  Cognitions  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  and  comprehend 
the  real  character  of  their  objects  * 

SU/*a  26 

[Pnn»opaJfc?a]— “As  b matter  of  fact,  however,  when  we 
come  to  analyse  things  by  our  reasoD,  we  fail  to  apprehend 
their  real  character  ; and  this  non-apprehension  must  he 
like  the  non-apprehension  of  the  ‘ cloth  ’ after  the  yarns 
have  been  abstracted. “t 

* The  foregoing  two  lections  have  proved  that  all  ordinary  thingt  are 
made  up  of  component  pint,  and  that  the  Atom  ia  not  to  made  up  we  are 
now  Jed  on  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  external  objects 
exist.  It  is  only  when  erlemal  things  exist  that  there  an  be  any  ocaiion 
for  considering  whether  or  not  ihty  are  composites. 

t Cf - Bauddhakdrihs — l I 

SR)'  II 

Satish  Ch.  VidytbhQsana  finds  in  this  SOtra  an  echo  of  the  M idhyomihi- 
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BHA$YA 

“ When  we  come  to  analyse  each  yarn  in  the  Cloth, — as  'this 
is  a yarn’,  4 this  is  another  yarn’,  and  so  forth, — we  fail  to 
perceive  in  it  anything  else  besides  the  yarns,  which  could  be  the 
real  object  of  the  notion  of  ‘Cloth';  and  since  we  do  not 
perceive  things  as  they  are  ordinarily  conceived  of,  it  follows 
that  no  such  things  (as  the  Cloth)  exist ; so  that  the  Cloth  being 
non-exi6tent,  if  there  is  a notion  of  * Cloth  * it  must  te  a wrong 
notion  ; similarly  with  all  things."* 

SnJra  27 

[SiJdAdnto] — The  reason  propounded  is  invalid  ; as  it 
involves  self-contradiction. 

BHASYA 

If  an  4 analysis  ' of  things  by  reason  is  possible,  then  it  is 
not  true  that  the  real  nature  of  things  is  not  apprehended  ; if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  real  nature  of  thinga  is  not  apprehended, 
then  there  can  be  no  analysis  or  scrutiny  of  things  by  reason.  So 
that  to  allege,  that  " there  is  analysis  of  things  hy  reason— and 
the  real  nature  of  things  is  not  apprehended",  involves  a contra- 
diction in  terms.  We  have  explained  all  this  under  Su.  4-2— IS, 
where  it  has  been  pointed  out  that — 4 the  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  Composites  and  Components  would  continue  till  the 
total  negation  of  thinge.'t 

Saira  28 

The  non-apprehension  (of  the  whole)  apart  (from  its 
parts)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  subsists  in  these. 

BHA$YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Product  subsists,  is  contained,  in 
its  Causes  ; it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  not  apprehended  apart 
from  these  latter  ; there  is  separate  apprehension  only  when  the 
contrary  happens  to  be  the  case  ; that  is,  two  things  are  separa- 
tely apprehended  only  when  one  is  not  contained  in  the  other. 

• There  it  no  Cloth  a pert  from  the  yirm  ; there  is  no  yam  apart  from 
its  parta  ; and  so  on,  up  to  Atoms;  of  Atoms  alto  « cannot  perceive  'be 
real  character.  Hence  from  Atom  upwards,  no  Object  exists. 

t When  the  real  nature  of  a thing  is  not  comprehended,  how  can  there 
be  analysis  of  it  by  reason  ? [As  regards  the  analysis  of  things  put  forward 
by  the  Opponent  under  the  preceding  S&tra]  the  process  of  analysing  must 
end  *t  a certain  point ; if  it  did  not,  then  the  Diad  would  become  immea- 
surable, etc.  etc.  etc.  as  pointed  out  before.— Tdipf.rjvi. 
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Then  again,  the  analysis  of  things  by  reason  does  lead  to  the 
distinct  apprehension  of  things,- — as  is  found  in  the  case  of  Atoms 
which  are  imperceptible  ; that  is,  that  which  is  perceived  by  the 
senses,  when  it  comes  to  be  analysed,  is  6urcly  recognised  as 
different  (from  the  imperceptible  Atoms).* 

Sara  29 

In  reality,  things  are  cognised  by  means  of  the  Instru- 
ments of  Right  Cognition. t 

BHASYA 

When  things  are  analysed  by  reason,  what  sort  of  apprehen- 
sion of  the  real  nature  of  things  we  have,  and  how  we  have  it,~ 
and  also  what  sort  of  apprehension  we  do  not  have,  and  how  we 
do  not  have  it, — all  thia  is  known  through  what  we  can  cogniae 
by  means  of  the  Instruments  of  Right  Cognition.  In  fset,  the  very 
‘ analysis  of  things  by  reason  ’ consists  of  what  is  cognised  by 
means  of  the  Instruments  of  Right  Cognition  ; as  it  is  only  such 
cognitions  that  pervade  through  all  scriptures  and  all  actions,  as 
also  all  activities  of  living  beings.  It  is  only  when  one  comes  to 
examine  things  by  his  reason  that  he  comes  to  determine  that  a 
certain  thing  exists  and  another  thing  doeB  not  exist.  And  such 
an  examination  or  analysis  doe  6 not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  exists§. 

So/ra  30 

By  reason  of  the  possibility  and  impossibility  of  proofs 
[the  PUrvapahja  allegation  becomes  untenable]. 

BHA$YA 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  allegation  “ nothing  exists  ” 
in  untenable — Why  ? — By  reason  of  the  possibility  and  impossibility 

• In  the  ate  or  ordinarily  perceptible  composites  and  components— 
where  both  are  perceptible,  t.g.  the  cloth  and  the  yarn*, — it  may  bo  difficult 
to  apprehend  the  compoiite  ai  distinct  from  its  part*.  But  when  it  comet 
to  the  composite  thing  whole  component*  are  atoms,  the  distinct  sppre- 
heniion  becomes  quite  easy  ; the  compoiite  being  perceptible  while  the 
component  is  not  perceptible. — Tiiparya. 

t This  Sutra  is  mesnt  to  show  thst  even  in  the  ate  of  ordinsry  thing* , 
where  the  composite  sad  its  components  ire  both  perceptible,  we  do  have 
the  distinct  apprehension  of  things  in  their  real  character.—  Tdtpoiyo. 

$ The  Tdtparya  construes  this  last  sentence  with  the  following  Sfltra. 
It  appear*  becier  to  construe  it  with  the  foregoing  Bkdiyo.  The  connection 
of  the  neit  Siilnt  follows  from  its  very  construction. 
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0/  proofs.  That  is,  if  proof  U available  in  support  of  the  allegation 
that  ' nothing  exists”,  then  the  allegation  becomes  self-con- 
demned : — If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  proof  is  available  in  support 
of  the  allegation,  how  can  it  be  established  ? If  it  can  be  establish- 
ed without  proofs,  then  why  cannot  the  assertion  "all  things 
exist  " be  regarded  as  established  ? 

Sutras  31~32 

[The  Idealist  objects  to  what  has  been  said  in  S D.  30.] — 

“ The  notion  of  reality  in  regard  to  the  ‘Instruments  of 
Right  Cognition  ’ and  ‘ objects  cognised  ' (by  means  there- 
of) is  similar  to  the  notion  of  the  reality  of  dreams  and  the 
objects  dreamt  of  ; (Su.  31) — or,  it  may  be  likened  to  the 
notions  of  reality  in  regard  to  Magical  phenomena,  imaginary 
cities  in  the  Air,  and  the  Mirage." 

BHASJYA 

“ In  Dreams,  no  objects  arc  existent,  and  yet  we  have  the 
notion  of  reality  in  regard  to  them  ; similarly  neither  * Instru- 
ments of  Cognition  ' nor  ‘ Objects  of  Cognition  ’ arc  really 
existent,  yet  we  have  the  notion  of  reality  in  regard  to  1 Instru- 
ments of  Cognition  ’ and  ‘ objects  cognised  ' by  means  there- 
of. [And  it  is  not  so  in  Dreams  only,  in  the  waking  condition 
also,  we  have  several  such  notions  of  reality  in  regard  to  things 
not  really  existent  ; e.g.,  magical  phenomena  etc.,  etc.l” 

StUro  33 

[Answer.] — Since  there  is  no  reason  (in  support  of  it),  the 
Proposition  (of  the  Opponent)  cannot  be  regarded  as 
established. 

BHA$YA 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  in  support  of  the  view 
that  “ the  notion  of  * Instruments  ’ and  1 Objects  ’ of  Cogni- 
tion are  like  the  notion  of  reality  in  regard  to  things  dreamt  of, 
and  it  is  not  like  the  cognition  of  things  during  the  waking 
state  ” ; — and  since  there  is  no  such  reason,  the  Proposition  can- 
not  be  regarded  as  established.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  to 
show  that  what  are  cognised  during  dreams  are  non-existent 
things. — “ Inasmuch  as  things  dreamt  of  arc  not  perceived  when 
the  man  wakes  up,  (they  must  be  regarded  as  non-exisfent)." — 
[According  to  this  reasoning  of  yours]  inasmuch  as  we  do  appre- 
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hend  the  things  cognised  during  the  waking  state,  the  existence 
of  these  cannot  he  denied  ; if,  from  the  fact  of  our  not  appre* 
hending,  on  waking,  the  things  cognised  in  dreams,  you  infer 
that  these  things  are  not  existent, — then  it  follows  that  the 
things  that  we  do  apprehend  when  awake,  are  existent,  because 
they  ore  apprehended  ; so  that  the  reason  you  put  forward  in 
proof  of  the  unreality  of  things  dreamtof)  is  found  to  have  the 
power  of  proving  a conclusion  contrary  to  your  tenets.  It  ia  only 
when  the  existence  of  things  can  be  inferred  from  their  appre- 
hension , that  you  can  infer  their  non-existence  from  their  non- 
apprehension*  And  if  under  both  circumstances  (of  dream  as 
well  as  of  waking)  things  were  equally  non-existent,  then  non- 
apprehension could  have  no  power  at  all  (of  proving  anything) ; 
when,  for  example,  there  is  non-perception  of  Colour  when  the 
lamp  is  absent,  what  juatifies  our  attributing  the  non-perception 
of  Colour  to  the  absence  of  the  Lamp  is  the  fact  that  the  Colour 
is  existent, t (and  would  have  been  perceived  if  the  lamp  were 
there). 

Further,  you  have  to  show  cause  for  the  diversity  that  is 
found  in  dream-cognitions  ; e g.,  one  dream  is  beset  with  dread, 
another  with  joy,  and  yet  another  is  devoid  of  both  ; while  at 
times  one  does  not  dream  of  anything  at  all.  According  to  the 
theory  under  which  the  dream-cognitions  are  due  to  real  causes, 
the  said  diversity  cin  be  explained  as  being  due  to  the  diversity 
in  those  causes.  § 


So/ra  34 

Like  Remembrance  and  Desire,  the  cognition  of  objects 
in  dreams  also — 

• Ths  right  readme  it  3'TrWTft,  ei*i<tet(c|  AgHctMiqtuq;  ftparfff  st 
found  in  Puri  B.,  and  countenanced  by  the  VdrtiMa. 

t We  can  attribute  the  non-perception  of  colour  to  the  absence  of  the 
lamp,  only  if  we  know  that  colour  ia  existent,  and  would  have  been  perceived 
if  the  lamp  were  there.  If  all  thioga  were  always— during  dreamt  at  well  aa 
during  the  waking  state— non-exittent,  then  their  non -percept ion  could  not 
prove  anything  it  all : at  in  that  cate  we  could  have  no  tuch  notion  at  that 
'if  it  exittcd,  it  would  have  been  perceived'. 

i This  explanation  cannot  be  available  for  the  Idealist,  for  whom  there 
ia  no  real  object  et  all. 
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BHA§YA 

has  for  iii  object  tomciAinj  (hot  has  been  previously  apprehend- 
ed [this  has  to  be  added  to  complete  the  Sutra].  Just  as  Remem- 
brance and  Desire  have  for  their  objects  previously  apprehended 
things,  and  are  incapable  of  lending  support  to  the  denial  of  the 
reality  of  such  things, — so  in  dreams  also  the  cognition  of  things 
has  for  its  object  things  that  have  been  previously  apprehended  ; 
hence  these  also  do  not  justify  the  notion  that  no  such  things 
exist.  Thus  in  reality  the  Dream-cognition  is  always  one  that  has 
its  object  previously  perceived  in  the  waking  state ; and 
when  the  sleeping  man  who  has  seen  a dream  wakes  up,  he  recog- 
nises the  dream-cognitions  as  his  own,  the  idea  in  his  mind  being 
this  is  what  I saw  in  my  dream  ’.  And  it  is  only  in  relation  to 
(and  in  comparison  with)  the  said  waking  cognition  that  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Dream-cognition  is  unreal.  That  is 
to  say,  when  on  waking  one  recognises  the  Dream-cognition — as 
* this  is  what  I saw  in  my  dream  ' — it  is  the  recognition  that 
leads  him  to  the  conclusion— * my  cognition  of  things  in  the 
dream  is  unreal’.  If  there  be  no  difference  between  the  two,  the 
proof  becomes  meaningless  ; that  is,  he  for  whom  there  is  no 
difference  (on  the  point  of  reality)  between  the  waking  and  the 
dream-cognition,  for  him  the  proof  or  reason, — that  * the  notion 
of  Instruments  and  Objects  of  Cognition  is  like  the  notions  o 
things  in  a dream  ' (Su.  31)— can  have  no  meaning;  for  he  has 
denied  the  very  basis  of  such  an  allegation  ; the  idea  of  a thing  as 
what  it  is  not  (i.  e.  a wrong  notion)  is  always  based  upon  a real 
original  (counterpart) ; e.g.,  the  conception  of  the  pillar,  which 
is  not  man,  as  ' man  ’ is  always  based  upon  a real  original ; i.e. 
until  the  original,  the  real  man,  has  been  perceived,  one  can  have 
no  conception  of  ‘ man  ’ in  regard  to  what  is  not  man.  Similarly 
the  conception  of  things  in  • dream, — such  as  1 I have  seen  sn 
elephant’,  ' I have  seen  a mountain’,— can  only  rest  on  the  basis 
of  6ome  real  counterpart  (the  cognition  of  real  elephants  and 
mountains)-* 

Such  being  the  case, — 


• Vnless  one  has  htd  a previous  cognition  of  the  reel  object,  he  c*n 
hsve  no  wrong  conceptions  in  regard  to  it- 
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Sutra  35 

The  destruction  of  Wrong  Apprehension  follows  from 
True  Knowledge  ; just  as  there  is  destruction  of  the  concep- 
tion of  things  during  a dream,  on  waking. 

BHA$YA 

When  one  has  the  conception  of  ‘ man  ’ in  regard  to  the 
Pillar,  this  is  * wrong  apprehension  — being  the  apprehension  of 
the  thing  as  what  it  is  not  : whereas  when,  in  regard  to  the 
Pillar  one  has  the  conception  of  ‘ pillar’,  this  is  ‘ True  Know- 
ledge  ' }— and  what  is  set  aside  by  ‘ True  Knowledge  ' is  the 
wrong  Apprehension,  not  the  Object, — the  generic  character  of 
‘ object  ' being  common  to  the  Man  and  the  Pillar.*  Just  as 
when  the  man  wakes  up,  the  cognition  that  he  has  set  aside  the 
conception  of  things  that  he  had  during  the  dream, — and  not  the 
‘ object  ’ in  general.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  magical  phenome- 
na, imaginary  cities  and  mirage,  we  have  the  cognition  of  things 
as  what  they  are  not  ; and  these  wrong  apprehensions  also  are 
set  aside,  in  the  manner  described  above,  by  ‘ True  Knowledge 
which  does  not  9et  aside  the  fact  of  the  cognitions  having  some 
sort  of  an  objective  counterpart.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of 
magic  etc.,  also,  the  Wrong  Apprehension  has  always  got  some  basis 
in  reality  ; for  what  happens  in  what  is  called  'magic’  is  that  the 
man  equipped  with  the  necessary  appliances,  takes  up  a rea] 
substance  similar  to  that  whose  illusion  he  intends  to  produce, 
and  in  regard  to  this  real  substance,  he  brings  about  the  wrong 
apprehension  in  another  person  ; — in  the  case  of  the  ' Imaginary 
City  ’,  what  happens  is  that  either  Snow  or  some  such  real 
substance  actually  comes  to  assume  the  shape  of  a city,  and 
hence,  from  a distance,  people  come  to  conceive  of  it  as  * City  ' ; 
that  this  ia  what  really  happens  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
illusion  does  not  appear  when  there  is  no  such  substance  as  the 
said  Snow  ; — similarly  again,  when  the  Sun’s  rays,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  heat  radiating  from  the  Earth’s  surface,  begin  to 
flicker,  there  arises  the  notion  of  ‘ water  ’ in  regard  to  it,  by 
reason  of  the  perception  of  the  common  quality  of  (flickering); 

* When  we  aubtequeally  come  to  recogaiae  die  pillar  aa  ’pillar’,  all 
that  thia  proves  il  that  our  former  cognition  of  it  was  wrong,  not  that  the 
'man'  (aa  which  (be  pillar  had  been  formerly  apprehended)  ia  non-ex  it  Unt, 
nor  that  the  former  cognition  had  no  objective  counterpart  at  all. 
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that  this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the  man  draws 
near,  or  when  the  Sun’a  rays  are  not  there,  there  is  no  such 
illusion,  'ihus  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  every  Wrong  Apprc* 
hension  there  is  some  sort  of  real  entity  at  the  bottom  some- 
where, and  no  Wrong  Apprehension  is  entirely  baseless.  We 
also  find  that  there  is  a clear  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  two  cognitions, — pia  : (a)  that  of  the  magician  and  his 
audience  (the  former  regarding  the  magic  phenomenon  as  unreal , 
and  the  latter  believing  it  to  be  real) ; (b)  that  of  the  man  at  a 
distance  and  of  one  who  ia  near  at  hand,  the  former  regarding  the 
‘^imaginary  city  * and  the  miragic  water  ’ at  real,  while  the 
latter  has  no  idea  of  such  things  at  all  ; and  fc)  that  of  the  sleep- 
ing man  and  of  the  waking  man.  All  this  diversity  would  be 
inexplicable  if  everything  were  non-existent,  and  aa  such  entirely 
without  any  name  or  character. 

Sn/rn  36 

[ Having  disposed  0/  the  Idealist,  who,  while  denying  the  reality 
of  the  External  World,  admits  the  Idea, — the  Author  next  takes  up 
the  Nihilist,  who  denies  the  Idea  also]— In  the  lame  manner,  I he 
existence  of  the  ‘ Apprehension  1 also  (cannot  be  denied) ; be- 
cause we  actually  perceive  its  cause,  as  also  its  real  existence. 

BHA§YA 

Just  as  the  existence  of  the  ' object  ’ of  Wrong  Apprehen- 
sion cannot  be  denied,  eo  that  of  the  Apprehension  itself  cannot 
be- denied  ; — why  ? — (d)  because  we  actually  perceive  ita  cause, 
and  (6)  because  we  actually  perceive  its  real  existence  ; [a)  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  actually  cognisant  of  the  cause  of  Wrong 
Apprehension  ; and  (6)  Wrong  Apprehension  also  ia  found  to 
appear  in  every  person,  and  is  actually  cognised  aa  such,  being, 
as  it  ia,  distinctly  cognisable.  From  all  this  it  follows  that 
Wrong  Apprehension  actually  exists. 

[ And  when  even  Wrong  Apprehension  is  real.  Right  Appre- 
hension is  >11  the  more  so]. 

Sutra  37 

Wrong  Apprehension  has  a double  character,  based  upon 
the  difference  between  the  real  object  and  the  counterpart.* 

* The  Bsuddha  argues  that,  since  the  object  of  Wrong  Apprehension  is 
non-cii  stent,  thst  of  Right  Apprehension  also  must  be  non-eiislint.  This 
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BHA5YA 

The  * real  object  ’ is  the  Pillar,  and  the  ‘ counterpart  ' is 
the  Man  ; and  whenever  there  is  a wrong  apprehension  of  the 
Pillar  as  ' Man  both  of  these — the  real  object  and  the  counter- 
part— are  manifested  in  it  quite  distinctly,  and  the  misapprehen- 
sion i6  due  to  the  perception  of  their  common  properties ; — 
similarly  there  is  misapprehension  of  the  F/ag  as  a line  of  crones, 
of  a piece  of  stone  as  a pigeon.  In  fact,  Wrong  Apprehensions  are 
possible  only  in  regard  to  similar  objects,  because  they  are 
brought  about  by  the  perception  of  common  properties  (belonging 
to  two  or  more  similar  objects).  (For  these  reasons,  he  for 
whom  everything  is  without  name  and  form — according  to  such 
a person  there  can  be  no  possibility  (of  Wrong  Apprehension). 

As  regards  Odour  and  such  other  objects  of  Cognition,  the 
notion  of  * Odour  ' etc.,  of  the  things  in  their  own  charac- 
ter),— which  would  be  regarded  (by  the  Opponent)  a6  Wrong 
Apprehension —must,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  True  Apprehen- 
sion ; for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  case  of  these  Cognitions, 
there  are  no  two  things  involved — in  the  shape  of  the  real  object 
and  ita  counterpart, — nor  is  there  the  perception  of  any  property 
common  to  two  or  more  things. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  allegation  that — “ the  con- 
ceptions of  the  Instruments  and  the  Objects  of  Cognition  Bre 
wrong  ” — is  not  right. 

End  of  Section 

Section  (5) 

{Sutras  38-49) 

The  Development  of  True  Knowledge 
INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

It  has  been  said  above  that  when  there  is  True  Knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  Defects,  there  follows  the  cessation  of  the  notion  of 

i*  what  the  pretent  Sutra  traverses.  The  idea  it  that  the  object  of  Wrong 
Apprehension  alto  it  not  entirely  non-existent : What  forint  the  object  of 
Wrong  Apprehension  bat  a dual  character— that  of  (he  retl  object  'Pillar' 
and  alto  that  of  the  counterpart  ‘Man’ ; and  though  in  the  character  of 
'man1  the  object  ia  non-exiiUnt,  it  it  really  t mount  in  die  character  of  'Pillar'. 
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* I-  ' Now  the  question  arises — How  is  True  Know! edge  brought 
about  ?* 

Sn/ra  38 

[True  Knowledge  proceeds]  from  the  practice  of  a parti- 
cular form  of  meditation. t 

BHASYA 

When  the  Mind  having  been  abstracted  (withdrawn)  from 
the  Sen6e-organs,  is  kept  steady  by  an  effort  tending  to  concen- 
tration,— the  contact  that  takes  place  between  this  Mind  and  the 
Soul,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  a conscious  eagerness  to  get  at 
the  truth,  is  what  is  called  ‘ Meditation  ’.§  During  this  medita. 
tion,  no  cognitions  appear  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  senses. 
From  the  practice  of  the  said  Meditation  proceeds  True  Know- 
ledge. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

[04;  eefi  on] — “ It  has  been  said  that  daring  “Meditation  no 
cognitions  appear  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  senses  ; but — 

• The  reality  of  tho  External  World  and  of  Cognition*  having  been 
established,  the  Author  reverts  to  what  was  said  under  SOmt  4-2-1  tt  iff.  in 
connection  with  Che  causes  of  Defects,  where  the  process  was  described. 
This  cannot  be  regarded  aa  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  enquirer ; a* 
the  True  Knowledge  therein  described  cannot  do  away  with  such  illusion* 
and  wrong  apprehensions  as  are  of  the  nature  of  Direct  Apprehension  ; — 
hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  describe  such  True  Knowledge  tt  may  be  of 
the  character  of  Direct  Apprchenaion-  PoriieAdhi. 

This  it  the  particular  form  of  ‘True  Knowledge  ' that  it  referred  tt  by 
tho  question  with  which  the  Bhdfya  introduces  the  SQtra, — Vardhamdna. 

Viioan&lha  adds — The  Knowledge  produced  by  the  Scripture!  it 
momentary,  like  all  cognitiona,  so  that  when  it  cease*  to  exist,  wrong  notions 
would  again  continue  to  appear  and  entangle  the  Soul.  Hence  it  becomes 
necessary  tt  explain  the  process  by  which  the  said  T rue  Knowledge  may  be 
developed  and  amplified  and  rendered  capable  of  putting  an  end,  once  for 
all,  tt  all  possibility  of  wrong  notions  appearing  again. 

t The  enct  reading  of  this  Sfltra  it  uncertain-  SO,  Ms.  D.  and 
Vishvanlfhs  rad  at  in  the  vis.  edition  ; Puri  SO.  Ms.  reads 
■*n<tia.  (which  is  apparently  wrong)  ; the  T 61  p ary  a retd*  l l H ifllru 

though  the  Nydy aiuCS nibanJMa  rends  ta  in  the  Viz.  edition.  SQ.  Ms.  C.  how- 
ever read g— Attirq TRTRRT^.  (?)  davmcqf'dml  [stvqi^mniwi  1 

$ By  ‘amcentietion’  ii  meant  the  keeping  of  the  Soul  within  its  own 
ebodc  in  the  lotus  of  the  heart.  Ai  such  concentration  is  present  alto 
during  deep  sleep,  wc  have  the  additional  qualification  'which  it  accompa- 
nied by  etc.’ — which  excludes  Doep  Sleep. — TSlporya. 
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Snfra  39 

“This  is  not  possible  ; (A)  Because  certain  objects  are 
extremely  powerful." — 

BHA$YA 

“ la  some  cases.  Cognitions  will  appear,  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  person  ; 60  that  wbat  has 
been  asserted  cannot  be  right  ; — why  ? — because  certain  objects 
are  extremely  powerful.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  some- 
times, even  though  the  man  has  no  wish  for  the  cognising,  the 
cognition  does  appear,  as  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  thundering  of 
the  clouds  and  such  things  (which  we  cannot  help  hearing,  even 
against  our  wish).  So  that  the  said  particular  kind  of  meditation 
cannot  be  possible.  ” 

SlUro  40 

" (B)  Also  because  Cognitions  are  brought  about  by 
Hunger  etc.  " 

bhasya 

“ Such  things  as  Hunger  and  Thirst,  Heat  and  Cold,  and 
Disease  bring  about  cognitions  even  against  our  wish.  Hence 
no  ‘concentration*  (or  one-pointedness,  of  the  Mind)  is  possible.’* 
INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

It  is  possible  that  the  man  may  renounce  Meditation  and 
become  agitated,  and  there  may  also  be  causes  tending  to  bring 
about  such  agitation  as  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  Meditation  ; but 
even  bo, — 

Stttra  41 

Meditation  would  be  brought  about  by  the  force  of  the 
fruit  of  what  has  been  previously  accomplished. 

BHA?YA 

What  has  been  preciously  accomplished  ' — stands  for  the 
Merit  and  Wisdom,  acquired  in  previous  lives, — which  serve  to 
bring  about  True  Knowledge  ; — * Force  of  the  fruit 1 — stands  for 
the  faculty  horn  of  Yogic  practices  ; if  there  were  no  fruits  of 
such  practices,  people  would  never  pay  any  heed  to  them  ; even 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  worldly  acts,  we  find  that  constant 
practice  produces  a certain  faculty. 
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INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

It  is  for  the  removal  of  the  obstable  (to  Meditation)  that — 

<S0fra  42 

there  is  the  advice  that  Yoga  should  be  practised  in 
forests,  caves  and  on  river-hanks. 

BHASjYA 

The  Merit  produced  by  the  practice  of  Yoga  follows  the  Soul 
in  other  births  also  ; and  when  the  Merit  that  brings  about  True 
Knowledge  has  reached  a high  stage  of  development,  and  the 
Exercise  of  Meditation  has  assumed  high  proportions, — True 
Knowledge  appears.  We  have  actually  found  that  Meditation 
serves  to  suppress  the  force  of  even  powerful  things  ; as  for 
example,  even  the  ordinary  man  says — ‘ My  mind  was  elsewhere, 

I did  not  hear  this,’  or  * I did  not  know  this. ' 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

[Says  the  Opponent] — “ But  if  you  admit  the  fact  (urged  in 
Su.  39)  that  on  account  of  the  force  of  certain  extremely  powerful 
things,  Cognitions  appear  even  against  the  man’s  wish— then, — 

Soira  43 

“ this  contingency  would  arise  also  upon  Final  Release". 

“ Even  when  the  man  has  become  released,  it  would  be 
possible  for  Cognitions  to  appear,  by  reason  of  the  force  of 
external  things." 

Snira  44 

Not  so  ; for  Cognition  is  sure  to  appear  only  in  the 
accomplished  Body. 

BHASYA 

It  iB  only  when  the  Body,— as  the  receptacle  of  Activity, 
Sense-organs  and  Objects,— has  been  accomplished,  under  the 
influence  of  Karma  (past  deeds)  that  the  presence  of  their  cause 
makes  the  appearance  of  Cognitions  sure  to  come  about ; so  that 
however  powerful  the  external  object  may  be.  it  ia  not  able  to 
bring  about  Cognitions  in  the  Soul  ; for  the  external  object  has 
been  found  to  have  that  power  (of  bringing  about  Cognitions)  only 
when  it  is  in  contact  with  a Sense-organ.  [And  no  such  contact 
is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  person  who  has  attained  Final 
Release  J. 

N.  B.  32 
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Sutra  45 

Aad  there  is  absence  of  that  when  Final  Release  has 
been  attained. 

BHASYA 

1 That ’ — stands  for  the  Body  and  the  Sense-organs,  which 
contain  the  causes  of  cognition  ; and  of  this  there  is  absence 
when  Final  Release  has  been  attained  ; for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  no  Merit  and  Demerit  left  (to  bear  fruition). 
Hence  the  allegation  (in  Sii.  43) — that  “the  contingency  would 
arise  also  upon  Final  Release  " — is  not  right. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Final  Release  consists  of  freedom 
from  all  kinds  of  pain  ; inasmuch  as  the  root  of  all  pain,  and  the 
receptacle  of  all  pain,— i.  e.,  the  Body  and  the  Scnee-organs, — 
absolutely  cease  upon  the  attainment  of  Final  Release,  it  follows 
that  Final  Release  consists  in  absolute  freedom  from  all  pain  ; for 
without  its  root,  and  without  its  receptacle,  no  pain  can  appear. 

Sotra  46 

For  that  purpose  (there  should  he)  embellishment  of 
the  Soul,  by  means  of  restraints  and  observances  and  such 
other  methods  of  internal  discipline  as  may  be  learnt  from 
the  Science  of  Yoga. 

BHASYA 

For  the  purpose  of  attaining  Final  Release,  there  should  be 
embellishment  of  the  Seal'. — ' Restraints  ' are  the  means  of 
acquiring  merit,  common  to  men  in  all  Life-stages ; while 
* Observances  ’ are  peculiar  to  each  Life-stage.  ‘ Embellishment  of 
(Ae  Soal ' — consists  in  the  destruction  of  Demerit  and  accretion 
of  Merit.—'  Internal  discipline  ’ should  be  learnt  from  the  Science 
of  Yoga  ; it  consists  of  Penance,  Controlling  of  the  Breath,  Abs- 
traction of  the  Mind,  Contemplation  and  Concentration  of  the 
Mind  ; and  the  practice  of  the  renouncing  of  objects  of  sense 
serves  to  remove  attachment  and  hatred.  The  other  * methods  ’ 
consist  of  the  details  of  conduct  laid  down  for  Yoga  [such  aa  con- 
centrating of  the  Mind,  eating  only  particular  kinds  of  food,  not 
staying  at  one  place  for  any  length  of  time,  and  bo  forth]. 

Sn/ra  47 

[There  should  also  be]  repetition  of  the  study  of  the 
Science,  aa  also  friendly  discussion  with  persons  learned  in 
the  Science. 
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BHA$YA 

‘ For  that  purpose  ’ has  to  be  construed  with  this  So/ra  also. 
The  term  jnSna  ’ stands  for  that  fiy  which  </iin({s  are  /mown, 
jMyate  anena  i.c.,  the  Science  of  the  Soul  ; — the  ' tfahar.a 
study',  of  this  consists  in  reading  it  and  retaining  it  in  the  mind; 
— the  ‘ repetition  ’ of  such  study  means  the  carrying  on  of  it  con- 
tinuously, in  the  shape  of  reading  it,  listening  to  it  (being 
expounded)  and  pondering  over  it. — 'Friendly  discussion  with 
persons  learned  in  the  Science  ’ — is  meant  to  bring  about  consoli- 
dation of  the  knowledge  acquired  ; this  * consolidation  ’ consists 
in — (1)  the  removing  of  doubts,  (2)  the  knowing  of  things  -not 
already  known,  (3)  the  confirmation  (by  the  opinions  of  the  learn- 
ed) of  the  conclusions  already  arrived  at  (by  one’s  self) ; — the 
term  ' samoSda  ’ means*  'samUya  oddah  ’,  'discussion  for  the 
sake  of  coming  to  an  agreement  ’ [i.e  , friendly  discussion']. 

INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

The  expression  * friendly  discussion  with  persons  learned 
in  the  Science  ' (occurring  in  the  preceding  Sofra)  is  vague;  it 
is  explained  in  the  following  Sutra  : — 

Sutra  48 

That  (friendly  discussion)  should  he  carried  on  with  the 
pupil,  the  teacher,  companions  in  study,  and  other  well- 
known  learned  persons, — who  wish  well  (to  the  enquirer)  and 
who  are  not  jealous  of  him.t 

BHASYA 

The  meaning  of  the  StUra  is  explained  by  its  own  words. 

* The  reading  of  the  Viz.  edition  give*  no  sente  ; the  right 

rmding  7K  is  supplied  by  the  Puri  Me. 

t The  Commenatora  have  explained  ‘ tom  ' et  referring  to  the 
‘ person  learned  in  the  Science  ',  ’cMpapOtfr’  sa  jdmiyil  \ by  this  the  SO  era 
would  mean  that  one  should  know  the  persons  mentioned  aa  'learned  in  the 
Science'. — Similarly  ' trtyorOriMfi  ’ they  eaptain  aa  meaning  * Ihotc  that 
have  faith  in  Pinal  Relcate.’  We  have  thought  it  best  to  deviate  from  this 
explanation.  In  the  ase  of  the  former,  it  it  not  easy  to  construe  the  instru- 
mental in  : and  aa  regards  the  litter,  it  is 

very  much  simpler,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  epithet  ‘dnatvyiUa^‘,  to 
take  it  in  its  natural  scute  1 those  who  wish  well' ; as  it  is  only  such  well- 
wishers  whose  intercourse  can  be  entirely  friendly  and  conducive  n>  good. 
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INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

It  might  be  thought  that — the  putting  forward  of  theories 
and  counter-theories  would  be  unpleasant  to  the  other  party  (the 
teacher  and  the  rest)  ; [with  a view  to  this  we  have  the  following 
SlHro.l 

Sflfra  49 

Being  a seeker  (after  truth)  [the  man  should  carry 
it  on]  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  even  without 
putting  forward  any  counter-theories. 

1 He  shoald  carry  on  the  discussion  * (of  the  foregoing  Snfro) 
has  to  be  construed  here  also.  Inasmuch  as  the  man  is  desirous 
of  acquiring  knowledge  from  the  other  person,  he  should  Bimply 
express  a desire  to  learn  the  truth  ; and  thus  without  seeking  to 
establish  any  theory  of  his  own,  he  should  clarify  (correct)  hie 
own  view  of  things, — specially  by  realising  the  fact  that  the 
doctrines  of  several  philosophers  are  mutually  contradictory  [and 
from  among  these  accepting  what  is  right  and  rejecting  what  is 
wrong]. 

End  of  Section  (5) 

Section  (6) 

(StUras  50—51 ) 

The  G carding  of  True  Knowledge 
INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

Through  excessive  partiality  to  their  own  theories,  some 
people  transgress  all  bounds  of  reasoning1;  in  that  case — 

Suira  50 

Disputation  and  Wrangling  (should  be  carried  on)  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  one’s  own  determination  to  get  al 
the  truth  ; just  as  the  hedge  of  thorny  branches  is  put  up  for 
the  protection  of  sprouting  seeds. 

BHASYA 

This,  however,  is  meant  only  for  those  persons  who  have  not 
acquired  True  Knowledge,  whose  defects  have  not  been  entirely 
removed,  and  who  are  still  making  an  attempt  for  those  purposes. 
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INTRODUCTORY  BHASYA 

When  one  has  been  rudely  addressed  by  an  Opponent,' either 
through  arrogance  (of  superior  knowledge),  or  through  sheer  pre- 
judice (against  truth),  or  through  some  other  similar  reason  (i.e., 
desire  for  wealth,  fame  etc.), — then  he  (failing  to  perceive  the 
right  answer  to  the  ill-mannered  allegations  of  the  Opponent) — 
Snira  51 

should  pick  up  a quarrel  with  him  aod  proceed  to  deal 
with  him  by  Disputation  and  by  Wrangling. 

BHASYA 

‘ Pick  op  a 70 arrel  ’ — «.e.  with  a view  to  defeating  the  Oppo- 
nent,—and  not  with  a view  to  getting  at  the  truth.  But  thia 
should  be  done  only  for  the  purpose  of  defending  true  Science  * 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wealth,  honour  or  fame. 

Thus  ends  the  Bha^ya  on  the  II  Daily  Lesson  pf  Discourse  IV, 


• The  motive  prompting  the  mm  should  bo— If  thi*  ill-mannered 
person  it  Allowed  to  go  undefeated,  then  Ordinary  men  will  accept  hit 
elution!  «» the  right  onci,  and  thii  would  bring  About  a total  confusion  relat- 
ing to  Dhirma  and  true  Philoaophy,— itya  the  TUparyc. 


ADHYAYA  V 
DAILY  LESSON  I 
Section  (1) 

(Sfi/rai  / — 3) 

The  Falile  Rejoinders  consisting  in  the  Unfair  Urging  of  the 
Fallacy  of  'Neutralisation.'* 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA§YA 

Falile  Rejoinder  having  been  defined  (in  Su.  1—2— -18)  as  ‘that 
objection  which  is  taken  on  the  basis  of  mere  similarity  and  dis- 
similarity it  was  described  briefly  under  Su.  1-2-20,  where  it 
was  pointed  out  that  ‘ there  is  multiplicity  of  Futile  Rejoinders 
owing  to  there  being  several  and  diverse  varieties  of  it  this 
Futile  Rejoinder  is  now  described  in  detail.  The  Futile  Rejoind- 
ers herein  described  consist  of  arguments  urged  in  confutation  of 
the  argument  that  has  been  put  forward  in  demonstration  of  a 
certain  conclusion  ; and  their  number  is  twenty-four  ; they 
are  as  follows 

* Among  commentator*  there  hat  been  • gieit  deal  of  diicuiaion  in 
regard  to  the  eamct  character  of  thia  Fifth  Diacourae  end  ila  connection  with 
what  he*  gone  before.  To  the  end  of  Adh.  IV,  we  had  the  Examination, 
' PirlktS  of  what  had  been  mentioned  in  SA. 1-1-1  and  defined  in  the  reat 
of  Adh.  1 ; *o  that  the  natural  subject-matter  of  Adh.  V ehould  con  ait  t in 
the  continuation  of  the  same  Examination  of  thing*  ; what  we  find,  however, 
in  thia  Adhy&ya  are  definitions  of  the  leveral  varietiea  of  Futile  Rejoinder* 
and  Clincher*.  Hence  the  difficulty. 

The  Tdlparya  aay* — The  proper  place  for  the  defining  of  the  particular 
kisde  of  Futile  Rejoinder!  and  Cfinckm  wee  juit  after  the  general  definition 
of  thete  in  Adh.  I;  yet  the  author  of  the  Sfltra  intentionally  omitted  to  do  it 
there,  in  order  not  to  delay  the  examination  of  the  ‘object*  of  cognition', 
for  which  the  pupil*  were  growing  eager  ; and  having  finiahed  all  that,  he 
now  naturally  revert*  to  the  defining  of  the  tevcral  varietiea  of  the  -two  ntt- 
gnrlea  that  he  had  left  undefined.  Further,  the  latt  part  of  the  preceding 
Adhydya  having  dealt  with  1 Diaputation  and  Wrangling  ’,  it  la  in  connec- 
tion with  thoie  that  the  Sage  dealt  with  Futile  Rejoinder  and  Clincher, 
which  ean  occur  only  in  Diaputation  and  Wrangling  ; so  that  the  tequence 
of  Adh.  V ia  all  right  ; ita  subject-matter  arising  directly  out  of  what  hat 
grme.towardt  the  end  of  the  preceding  Adhydya. 

The  Pariluddhi  entera  into  ■ long  di acuta ien  aa  to  whether  Adh.  V ia 
meant  to  be  ‘ Definition  ' or  ‘ Examination  ' ; and  cornea  to  the  conclusion 
that  ita  subject -mat ter  consist*  of  Definition. 
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Sutra  1 

(1)  Parity.*  per  Similarity,  (2)  per  Dissimilarity, 
(3)  per  Augmentation,  (4)  per  Subtraction,  (5)  per 
Uncertainty,  (6)  per  Certainty,  (7)  per  Shuffling,  (8)  per 
Probandum,  (9)  per  Convergence,  (10)  per  Non-conver- 
gence, (11)  per  Continued  Question,  (12)  per  Counter- 
Instance,  (13)  per  Non-generation,  (14)  per  Doubt,  (15)  per 
Vacillation,  (16)  per  Non-probativenesa,  (17)  per  Presump- 
tion, (18)  per  Non-difference,  ( 1 9 ) per  Evidence,  (20) 
per  Apprehension,  (21)  per  Non -apprehension,  (22)  per 
Non-eternality,  (23)  per  Etemalily  and  (24)  per  Character 
of  Effect.'— 

BHA5YA 

When  the  argument  urged  in  confutation  is  through 
similarity,  and  does  not  differ  in  validity  from  the  argument  put 
forward  in  demonstration,  it  constitutes  ' Parity  per  Similarity  ’ ; 
the  said  ' non-difference  ' we  shall  exemplify  in  the  particular 
instances  that  we  shall  cite.  * Parity  per  Dissimilarity  ’ and  the 
other  Futile  Rejoinders  may  be  similarly  described. 

* BHASYA 

The  definition  (of  these  Futile  Rejoinders)  is  as  follows  : — 

Sutra  2 

(1)  and  (2) — The  original  Proposition  having  been  pro- 
pounded on  the  basis  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  if  the 
Opponent  seeks  to  prove  the  contrary  of  its  predicate,  also  on 

• Udayanlcflrya  in  hii  Bodtuisiddhi  (Ny&yapariiitta)  thut  explains  the 
signification  ol  the  term  ‘ rend  ’ occurring  at  the  end  of  these  names.— (1) 
According  to  the  VirtJu,  it  means  ' equalising  ’ ; ij-,  the  Futile  Rejoinder 
is  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of  counter-poising  or  neutralising  the  eflectr 
of  the  original  Reasoning  (2)  eecording  to  the  BhOfya,  it  meant  ihet  the 
Futile  Rejoinder  is  pin  up  with  a view  to  ehow  that  there  it  nothing  in  the 
original  reasoning  which  differeo  titles  it  from  what  it  now  put  forward; 
[there  is  not  much  diflerenc*  between  these  two).— (3)  others  explain  it  as 
meaning  that  the  Futile  Rejoinder  puts  the  original  naiontr  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  ai  his  Opponent  putting  forward  the  Rejoinder  ; — (4)  the 
1 Equality  ' of  the  Futile  Rejoinder  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  demolishing 
the  reasoning  of  the  first  party,  it  demolishes  itself  also.  [UdeyanieSrya 
himself  attepts  this  last  explanation.) 
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the  basis  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  we  have  instances  of 
‘ Parity  per  Similarity’,  and  1 Parity  per  Dissimilarity’.* 
BHA$YA 

(1)  When  the  original  proposition  is  propounded  on  the 
basis  of  similarity,  if  the  Opposition  to  it,  seeking  to  establish  the 
contrary  of  its  predicate,  is  set  up  al6o  on  the  basis  of  similarity, 

« — and  this  Opposition  does  not  differ  from  the  argument  put  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  original  proposition, — it  is  a case  of  that 
Opposition  which  is  called  'Parity  per  Similarity’.  E.g.  ThePropOBi- 
tion'.having  been  in  the  form  ‘ The  Soul  must  be  ocfioe  (mobile), 
—because  every  Substance  is -endowed  with  qualities  conducive 
to  activity,— the  clod  of  earth,  which  is  a substance,  is  endowed 
with  qualities  conducive  to  activity,  and  is  found  to  be  actioe, — 
the  Soul  also  is  60, — therefore  the  Soul  must  be  active  — the 
Opponent  seta  up  the  following  opposition  to  it,  also  on  the  basis 
of  Similarity  ‘ The  Soul  must  be  inactive,— because  every  all- 
pervading  substance  is  inactive, — Aka$a,  which  i6  an  all-pervading 
substance,  is  inactive, — the  Soul  also  U so, — therefore  the  Soul 
roust  be  inactive. T And  there  is  no  special  reason  why  on  the 
ground  of  its  similarity  to  active  substances  the  Soul  should  be 
regarded  as  active,  and  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  inactive,  on 
the  ground  of  its  similarity  to  inactive  sabstonces  ; — so  that  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  special  reason  (which  makes  one  or  the 
other  more  valid),  this  is  an  instance  of  Futile  Rejoinder  called 
‘ Parity  per  Similarity’.  [This  is  a case  where  the  original  Pro- 
position iB  based  upon  Similarity,  and  tbe  Opposition  to  it  is  also 
based  upon  Similarity.] 

(2)  An  instance  of  ' Parity  per  Dissimilarity'  (in  opposition 
to  the  same  Proposition)  is  the  following—'  The  clod  of  earth 
which  is  endowed  with  qualities  conducive  to  activity,  is  found  to 
be  limited  in  its  extent,— the  Soal  is  not  so  limited — therefore  the 
Soul  cannot  be  active,  like  the  clod  of  Earth  — there  being  no 
special  reason  why,  on  the  basis  of  its  similarity  to  an  active  sub- 
stance, the  Soul  should  be  regarded  as  active, — and  why,  on  the 
basis  of  its  dissimilarity  to  the  active  substance,  it  should  not  be 

• SadJumnyavaidhdanm'ibhyam  it  robe  com  trued  with  'uptufinhdri,'  ll 

alto  with  •taddkarmaviparycyopapOttth.'scconiipg  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  BhOjya-  Viivinltha  appears  to  construe  it  only  with  the  litter  term. 
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regarded  as  inactive  ; and  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  6uch  special 
reason,  it  is  a case  of  ‘ Parity  per  Dissimilarity'.  [This  is  a case 
of  the  Proposition  being  based  on  Similarity,  and  the  Opposition 
on  Dissimilarity]. 

(3)  The  original  Proposition  being  set  up  on  the  basis  of 
</issirm'tarify, — * The  Soul  must  be  inactive, — because  it  is  all- 
pervading, — every  adioe  substance  is  found  to  be  not  all- 
pervading,  as  in  the  case  of  the  clod  of  Earth, — the  Soul  is  not  so 
non-all-pervading.— hence  it  must  be  inactive’ ; — the  following 
opposition  is  set  up  on  the  basis  of  dissimilarity  : — ‘ the  Alt&£a, 
which  is  an  inactive  substance, iia  found  to  be  devoid  of  qualities 
conducive  to  activity, — the  Soul  is  not  so  devoid  of  such  qualities, 
—hence  the  Soul  cannot  be  inactive’  ; — and  there  is  no  special 
reason  why,  on  the  ground  of  its  dissimilarity  to  the  active  subs- 
tance the  Soul  should  be  regarded  as  inactive,  and  why,  on  the 
ground  of  its  dissimilarity  to  the  irtoclioe  substance,  it  should  not 
be  regarded  as  aetioe  ; thus  there  being  no  such  special  reason, 
this  is  an  instance  of  ‘ Parity  per  Dissimilarity  [This  is  an 
instance  of  the  Proposition  as  well  as  its  Opposition  both  being 
based  upon  Dissimilarity]. 

(4)  An  instance  of  * Parity  per  Similarity  ’ (in  opposition 
to  the  aame  Proposition)* — ' the  clod  of  Earth  which  is  active,  is 
found  to  be  endowed  with  qualities  conducive  to  activity,— the 
Soul  also  is  so  endowed, — hence  it  should  be  nctive  — there  ie 
no  special  reaeon  why,  on  the  ground  of  its  dissimilarity  to  the 
active  substance,  the  Soul  should  be  regarded  as  inactive,  and  why 
on  the  ground  of  its  similarity  to  the  active  substance,  it  should 
not  be  regarded  ae  adioe ; and  there  being  no  euch  special  reason , 
Jhia  is  an  instance  of  ' Parity  per  Similarity  [ This  is  an 
instance  of  the  Proposition  being  based  upon  Dissimilarity  and 
the  Opposition  on  Simi/ari/y.l 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

The  answer  to  the  above  two  Futile  Rejoinders  is  as 
follows  : — t 

• The  word  i 3HI  win  tins  in  the  VU.  teit  li  supplied  by 

the  Puri  Mt.  B.  tad  alto  Mm.  C and  D. 

t Udajaeach&Tja  in  hit  Bodtin- lUM  tayi— Bad)  of  theta  nw  Potlle 
Rejoinder*  it  three -fold  : (1)  Bearing  upon  a true  tubject,  (2)  bearing  upon 
an  untrue  tubject,  and  (3)  consisting  of  wrong  cxpreatioa.  The  eamplet 
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Sn/ra  3 

The  proposition  would  be  established  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  fact  of  a certain  animal  being  the  ‘ Cow  ' is 
established  by  the  presence  in  it  of  the  cl  ass -character  of  the 
‘cow 

BHASYA 

If  one  were  to  seek  to  establish  his  proposition  by  means  of 
mere  * similarity  or  by  means  of  mere  ' dissimilarity  — then 
there  would  certainly  be  the  uncertainty  (inconclusiveneas,  urged 
in  the  Futile  Rejoinder).  There  is  however  no  such  uncertainty 
when  the  conclusion  is  based  upon  a particular  property  [such  as 
is  invariably  concomitant  with  what  is  sought  to  be  proved] ; e.g- 
that  a certain  animal  is  the  cow  is  proved  by  reason  only  of  that 
‘ similarity  of  it  to  the  cow  ’ which  consists  in  the  presence  of 
the  particular  class-character  1 coin  ’ (which  is  invariably  con- 
comitant with,  inseparable  from,  all  cows), — and  not  by  reason 
of  the  presence  of  such  other  properties  as  are  different  from  the 
presence  of  the  dewlap  * [which  other  properties  are  not  invariably 
concomitant  with  all  cows].  Similarly  the  proposition  that  a cer- 
tain animal  is  the  cow  is  proved  by  reason  only  of  that  ‘ dissi- 
milarity of  it  to  the  Horse  * which  consists  in  the  presence  of  the 
lass-character  ' cow ' — and  not  that  dissimilarity  which  might 
consist  in  a mere  diversity  of  qualities  etc.  All  this  has  been 
explained  in  tbc  section  on  ' Factors  of  Reasoning  * (in  Bhdjya 
on  Su.  1-1-39),  where  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  sentence 

cited  in  the  Vlrtiko  belong  to  the  first  kind  (Sound  being  really  non-eternal). 
Following  is  the  example  of  the  second  kind  : — The  Proposition  being  pro- 
pounded in  the  form  ‘ Sound  must  be  eternal,  because  it  it  intangible,  like 
Akaia  the  Oppoeition  ia  setup  against  it  that  ' Sound  being  cognisable, 
and  as  such  timilir  to  non-tttrnal  things,  it  should  be  regarded  es  non- 
tttrnal'.  ' The  examples  cited  in  the  Bhdfyo  belong  to  the  third  kind  ; es 
the  subject  thereof  is  true,  it  ia  only  the  verbal  expression  that  is  defective.' 
A Rejoinder,  even  though  quite  tight  in  metter,  if  it  is  pul  up  in  wrong 
form,  becomes  Putile. 

* The  word  ‘sisnidisarnbandhfit  ‘ aa  it  sWnda,  would  mean  that  the 
said  conclusion  cannot  be  proved  by  the  presence  a)  the  drtalap  tU.  This 
however  would  be  wrong  ; as  the  presence  cf  tAs  develop  tic.,  is  as  peculiar  to, 
and  invariably  concomitant  with,  all  eows,  as  the  disc -character  ‘ cow  ' 
itself.  In  view  of  this,  the  Tdtparya  has  explained  the  compound  ‘sisnddi’ 
as  meaning  properties  OlAer  than  iht  presence  of  the  deulap. 
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(formulating  the  inferential  argument),  several  Instruments  of 
Cognition  combine  together  and  conjointly  accomplish  the  com- 
mon purpose  (of  proving  the  conclusion), — and  that  the  uncertainly 
(that  the  Futile  Rejoinders  point  out)  can  apply  only  to  Fallacious 
Reasonings  (and  not  to  valid  reasonings). 

End  c f Section  (1) 

Section  (2) 

(Sn/ros  4-6 ) 

Dealing  with  the  six  Futile  Rejoinders — (3)  'Parity  per 
Augmentation * ; 14)  'Parity  per  Subtraction  ’ ; (5) ' Parity  per  Un- 
certainty (6)  'Parity  per  Certainty’ ; (7)  ‘Parity  per  Shuffling, ; 
and  (8)  ' Parity  per  Probondum  — which  are  based  upon  the 
diversity  of  the  character  of  the  Subject  and  ihot  of  the  Example. 

Stttra  4 

Based  upon  the  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  ‘ Sub- 
ject ’ * and  of  the  ‘ Example  ’ are  the  Futile  Rejoinders 
named  (3)  * Parity  per  Augmentation  (4)  ‘Parily  per  Sub. 
traction  (5)  ‘ Parity  per  Uncertainty'  ; (6)  ‘ Parity  pet 
Certainty  *;  (7)  ‘ Parity  per  Shuffling  and  baaed  upon  the 
fact  of  both  (Subject  and  Example)  being  'objects  to  be 
proved  ’ ( by  Inference  ) is  the  Futile  Rejoinder  named 
(8)  ‘Parity  per  Probandum’. — 

BHA$YA 

(3)  When  the  Opposer  puts  forward  the  contingency  of  an 
additional  property  of  the  ‘ Example  ’ subsisting  in  the  ' Sub- 
ject it  is  * Parity  per  Augmentation  t E.g.  [against  the  Pro- 
position that  ‘ the  Soul  must  be  active,  because  it  is  endowed 
with  properties  conducive  to  action,  like  the  Clod  of  Earth’]  the 
Opposition  is  set  up — “ if  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  qualities 
conducive  to  action,  the  Soul  should,  like  the  Clod  of  Earth,  be 
regarded  as  active,  then,  like  the  Clod  of  Earth,  it  has  to  be 

• 'Sidhya  ’ say*  Vilvanltht,  stand*  here  lor  'pokfo',  'Subject The 
diverse  character  referred  to  are  ixisttnci  and  non-txiilinct. 

t The  property  in  que*t ion  doe*  not  really  belong  to  the  'Subject', 
and  the  Rejoinder  attribute*  that  property  to  it ',  thus  there  ii  an  tcistetoo 
to,  a union  of  the  properties  of,  the  ' Subject’.  Hence  the  name  * Parity 
per  Augmentation 
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regarded  as  tangible  also  1 if  it  is  not  tangible,  like  the  Clod  of 
Earth,  then  it  should  not  be  active  either ; or  you  should  point 
out  some  special  reason  (why  it  should  be  regarded  as 
active,  and  not  as  fanjiA/e).  [Here  the  additional  quality  of 
<angiii/if  j,  which  is  not  existent  in  the  Soul,  is  attributed  to  it].”* 

(4)  When  the  Opposer  urges  the  contingency  of  the  absence 
qf  a certain  property  in  the  Subject,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
' Example  — It  is  ‘ Parity  per  sablraction  e.  (against  the 
same  Proposition)  the  Opposition  is  set  up — “ inasmuch  as  the 
Clod  of  Earth  is  found  to  be  active  and  not  all-pervading,  the  Soul 
also,  if  active,  should  be  regarded  as  not  all-pervading  ; or  you 
should  point  out  some  special  reason  (why  it  should  be  regarded 
as  active  and  not  as  not  all-pervading)  [Here  the  property  of  all- 
peroadingness  is  subtracted  from  the  Soul].t 

(5)  and  (6)  * Varnya’  means  ‘khySpanlya’,  'that  which  is  yet 
to  be  known  ’,  hence  ' oncer-fain  ’ ; and  1 avarnya  ’,  * certain 
is  the  reverse  of  that;  these  two  properties,  ‘ uncertainty  ’ and 
‘ certainty  ’ belong  respectively  to  the  ‘ Subject ' and  the 
‘ Example  ’ [the  presence  of  the  Probandurn  in  the  Example 
being  known  for  certain,  while  its  presence  in  the  Subject  is  still 
uncertain  ] ; and  when,  in  opposition,  the  opposer  reverses  these 
qualities  (by  attributing  uncertainty  to  the  ‘ Example and 
certainty  to  the  1 Subject  ’],  we  have  the  Futile  Rejoinders, 

‘ Parity  per  Uncertainty  1 and  ' Parity  per  Certainly  *.§ 

• This  Futile  Rejoinder  is  intended  to  urge  the  Fallacy  of  ' Contradic- 
tion ' — says  Udayans. 

t This  is  intended  to  urge  the  Fallacy  of  the  * Unknown  ’. 

i 4 Parity  per  Uncertainty  \ by  reducing  the  Example  to  Uncertainty, 
makes  it  equal  to  the  ' Subject  and  ' Parity  per  Certainty  *,  by  removing 
uarerteiirty  from  the  ' Subject  *,  maker  it  equal  to  the  ‘ Example  ’.  The 
' Subject  • it  that  in  which  the  presence  of  the  Probandurn  is  doubtful  and  is 
sought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  argument  in  question  ; while  the  ' Example  ' 
is  that  wherein  the  presence  of  the  Probandurn  it  known  .for  certain. 

As  sn  example  of  * Parity  per  Uncertainty  ’ in  the  generalised  form, 
Viivanltba  pula  forward  the  following  r — Against  any  argument  thst  the 
First  Party  might  put  up  in  nippoit  of  his  Proposition,  the  Opponent  will 
set  up  the  following  Opposition—"  What  can  prove  the  Proposition  it  only 
that  Property  which  aa  Probant,  subsists  in  the  Subject  of  that  Preposition  ; 
—thill  Probsnm  must  in  order  to  be  effective,  subsist  in  the  Example  alto  ; — 
. now  the  principal  property  that  subsists  in  the  ‘ Subjeet  ’ is  the  character  of 
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17)  The  ' Example  1 being  endowed  with  the  property  that 
constitutes  the  Probans  (proving  the  desired  Proposition),— if 
the  Opponent  attributes  to  it  tome  other  property,  and  then  urges 
the  fact  of  this  other  property  being  such  as  is  not  invariably 
concomitant  with  the  properties  of  the  Probandum,— it  is  a case 
of  ‘ Parity  per  Shuffling  E,  g.  (against  the  same  Proposition) 
we  have  the  Opposition — “ One  thing  endowed  with  qualities 
conducive  to  action  ia  found  to  be  possessed  of  Gravity,  as  we 
find  in  the  Clod  of  Earth  (Eumple), — while  another  thing 
similarly  endowed  is  found  to  be  devoid  of  Gravity,  as  we  find  in 
the  case  of  Air ; — similarly  it  ia  possible  that  while  one  thing,  the 
Clod  of  Earth,  which  is  endowed  with  qualities  conducive  to 
action,  is  active,  another  thing,  the  Soul,  which  is  similarly 
endowed,  may  be  withoat  action ; — or  you  should  show  some 
special  reason  (against  this).  "* 

(8)  That  character  is  called  'Probandum1  which  is  found 
to  be  one  upon  which  the  whole  force  of  the  Probans  and  the 
other  Factors  of  the  Reasoning  is  operative  ; and  when  such 


having  Oit  presence  af  the  probandum  doubtful and  thi*  tame  character 
should  reside  in  (he  Example  ; hence  the  Example  alu)  ihould  be  one  in 
which  the  pretence  qf  Iht  probandum  is  doubtful."— And  the  following  it  (he 
example  of  1 Parity  per  Certainty* " The  Eumple  mutt  be  one  in  which 
the  pretence  of  the  Probandum  it  known  for  certain.— the  property  in  the 
Example  mutt  alio  retide  in  the  Subject,— hence  the  Subject  alto  mutt  be 
one  in  which  the  pretence  of  the  Probindum  it  known  for  certain,— and  if 
the  Subject  it  u>,  then  it  lotet  the  very  character  of  the  ' Subject  ',  which 
mutt  be  one  in  which  the  pretence  of  the  Probendum  ia  only  doubtful’'. 

The  * Parity  per  Uncertainty  * it  intended  t»  urge  the  Fellecy  of  'con- 
tradiction * and  * Parity  per  Certainty  ' ia  intended  to  urge  the  Fallacy  of 
the  1 unknown’,— tay t Udayana. 

• Here  the  Opponent  attribute!  to  the  Example,  Clod  of  Earth,  the 
quality  of  ‘ gravity  and  then  thowr  that  gravity,  one  quality  of  the 
Example,  it  not  invariably  concomitant  with  the  gaolititf  conducive  to  action 
(at  in  Air,  we  find  there  letter,  but  sot  the  former),— and  analogously  it  may 
be  poitlble  that  qaolitlti  conducive  to  action,  which  alto  belong  to  the 
Example,  may  not  be  invariably  concomitant  with  activity.  Here  we  have  a 
cate  of  a property  (gravity)  being  found  in  the  Bntnplo  which  it  not  invari- 
ably concomitant  with  The  Probent,  ‘qualities  conducive  to  action*.  Thia 
aUo  includet  die  cate  where  the  property  found  in  the  Example  h Mm  with 
which  the  Probena  ia  not  invariably  concomitant.  Tbia  Futile  Rejoinder  It 
Intended  to  urge  the  Ftllacy  of  Inronchiiiveneit,— teyt  Udayana. 
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character  ia  attributed  to  the  1 Example  it  ia  ‘ Parity  per  Pro- 
bandam  E.g.,  " If  the  Soul  is  to  be  regarded  as  active,  in  the 
same  manner  aa  the  Clod  of  Earth  ia  active,  then  it  cornea  to 
this  that  the  Clod  of  Earth  ia  like  the  Soul, — and  the  Soul  ia  the 
Subject  in  regard  to  which  the  presence  of  Activity  ia  still  to  be 
proved, — hence  the  Clod  of  Earth  also  should  be  one  in  regard  to 
which  the  presence  of  Activity  ia  atill  to  be  proved  if  this  ia 
not  so,  then  it  La  not*  true  that  the  Soul  is  like  the  Clod  of  Earth 
[ which  means  that  the  Example  cited  is  not  right]  ."t 

The  answer  to  the  above  six  Futile  Rejoinders  is  ss  follows 

Stttra  5 

Inasmuch  as  the  'Reaffirmation  ’ (leading  to  the  conclu- 
sion) is  only  secured  on  the  basis  of  a particular  similarity 
(between  the  ' Subject  ’ and  the  ’Example),  there  can  he 
no  denial  of  it  on  the  basis  of  any  mere  disaimilarity.§ 

It  ia  not  possible  to  hide  away  (r-e.  deny)  what  haa  been 
duly  established  and  the  ' analogy  * (between  the  Subject  and 
the  Example)  is  duly  established,  if  there  is  some  point  of 
similarity  between  them  ; as  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  well- 
known  analogy  * as  the  Cow  60  the  Gavays  ' ; this  being  so,  in 
regard  to  the  cow  and  the  Gavoya,  it  is  not  possible  to  urge  that 
“ there  is  some  difference  (of  character)  between  '.the  two  (and 
hence  the  analogy  ia  not  right)”  ; — similarly  (in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion) when  on  the  point  of  that  character  which  is  meant  to 
establish  the  conclusion,  it  is  found  that  it  is  present  in  the 

* This  is  wanting  In  the  Via:  text;  it  ia  found  in  the  Puri  Mai. 
alto  in  C.  and  D. 

t The  Subject,  the  Pro  ban*  and  the  Example  rnuit  be  such  aa  are 
definitely  known  from  other  sou  reel  of  knowledge,  and  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  resinning  of  which  they  themselves  form  parts.  That  which  ia  to 
be  proved,  i.e.tho  Pro  band  um,  ia  one  that-  is  not  so  known.  If  die  Example  ia 
shown  to  be  one  which  also  ia  atill  to  be  proved,  this  vitiates  the  entire 
reasoning. 

This  ia  meant  to  urge  the  Fallacy  of  the  1 Unknown  '. 

$ Invariable  concomitance  ia  the  essential  element,  end  when  we  have 
even  one  point  of  similarity  which  ia  invariably  ooocomitant  with  the 
Prohandum,  (hat  ia  enough  to  prove  our  conclusion.  It  is  not  possible  for 
the  ‘Subject’  and  the  ‘Example’  to  have  no  diismilarity  at  all  ; that 
would  mean  All  that  it  necessary  it  that  they  should  resemble  on 

certain  such  points  aa  are  invariably  concomitant  with  the  Probandura,;. 
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Example  (and  in  the  Subject), — it  cannot  be  possible  to  deny  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  said  character  merely  by  pointing  out  that 
there  is  some  difference  between  the  two,  consisting  in  a 
diversity  in  their  properties. 

Sofra  6 

Further,  inasmuch  as  the  1 Example ' becomes  an 
‘Example’ only  by  reason  of  the  indication  of  the  actual 
presence,  in  it,  of  the  Prohandum  [it  can  never  be  said  to 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Prohandum,  which  is  still 
to  be  proved]. 

BHASYA 

What  is  indicated  (in  the  Example)  is  only  such  a fact  as  is 
not  incompatible  with  what  is  agreed  upon  by  all  men,  ordinary 
as  well  as  learned ; and  since  it  is  only  when  the  presence  of  the 
Prohandum  is  so  indicated  that  the  Example  becomes  a true 
‘Example’ , — there  can  be  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  Example 
6tand6  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Prohandum  * 

End  of  Section  (2) 

Scction  (3) 

[So<ra»  7-8] 

Dealing  with  (9)  'Purify  per  Convergence'  and 
(10)  ‘Parity  per  Non-convergence.' 

Sutra  7 

" The  Probans  (could  establish  the  Prohandum)  either 
by  becoming  united,  or  not  becoming  united,  with  the  Pro- 
bandum  ; — if  it  becomes  united  with  it,  then  it  becomes 
non-different  from  it ; while  if  it  does  not  becomes  united 
with  it,  it  cannot  prove  it  "—these  arguments  constitute 
(9)  * Parity  per  Convergence  ’ end  (10)  ‘Parity  per  non- 
convergence. ' 

BHASYA 

" Is  it  by  becoming  united  with  the  Prohandum  that  the 
Probane  would  establish  it  ? Or  by  not  becoming  united  with  it  ? 
It  cannot  establish  it  by  becoming  united  with  it;  because  by 

• The  answer  given  in  SO.  5,  applies  to  all  die  six  Futile  Rejoinders 
described  in  50.  4.  What  iaiaid  inSu.6,  is  she  answer  that  il  applicable 
to  only  three  of  them—'  Parity  per  Uncertainty  ’,  1 Parity  per  Certainty 
and  1 Parity  per  Probandum  *—  Titparya. 
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becoming  united  with  it,  it  would  become  non-different  from  it, 
and  as  such  could  not  establish  it.  When  of  two  things  both  are 
existent,  and  become  united, — which  could  be  the  ‘probans’, 
the  * establisher  and  which  the  1 probandum  ’ * the  * esta- 
blished ' ? If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Probaos  does  not  become 
united  with  the  Probandum, — then  (on  that  very  account)  it 
could  not  establish  it ; for  example,  the  Lamp  does  not  illumine 
an  object  unless  it  is  united  with  it  When  the  Opposition  is 
urged  on  the  basis  of  ‘ uniting  ’ (Converging),  it  is  * Parity  per 
Convergence’  ; and  when  it  is  urged  on  the  basis  of  'not-uniting' 
(non-converging),  it  is'  Parity  per  Non-convergence  \ 

The  anawer  to  the  above  two  Futile  Rejoinders  is  as 
follows 

SfUra  8 

The  Denials  (embodied  in  the  Rejoinders)  are  not  effec- 
tive ; (a)  because  we  find  the  Jar  and  such  other  objects 
accomplished  (when  their  causes  are  in  contact  with  them), 
and  ( b ) because  Killing  by  magic  (is  accomplished  without 
the  killer  coming  into  contact  with  the  killed  person).t 
BHASYA 

The  denial  is  not  right,  in  either  of  the  two  forms  : (a)  Such 
effects  as  the  Jar' and  the  like  arc  brought  about  by  the  Agent, 
the  Instruments,  and  the  Receptacle,  only  when  these  are  in 
contact  with  the  Clay  (out  of  which  the  Jar  is  made)*  [ So  that 
‘ Parity  per  Convergence  ‘ can  have  no  force]  ; — and  (&)  when 
trouble  (killing)  is  brought  on  a person  by  means  of  magical 
apelU.we  find  that  the  cause  brings  about  its  effect  without 
coming  into  contact  with  it  [So  that  ‘ Parity  per  Non-Converg- 
ence ' also  can  have  no  force]. 

End  of  Sedion  (3) 

* It  i»  only  what  is  not  alroidy  accomplished  that  can  be  established  ; 
what  it  united  with  anything  must  be  an  aecompllahed  entity  ; hence  no 
such  thing  can  be  what  ia  u>  bt  iitobiiihid,  the  * probandum  ' ; and  when 
two  things  unite,  they  become  identified  ; hence  if  the  Probans  and  the 
Probandum  become  united,  there  can  be  no  relation  of  cause  and  eflecl 
between  them. — Tdtporya. 

tThe  printed  NySyaiuciwibcadha  (Bd-Ind.)  reads  fQr 
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Section  (4) 

Sa/ra  9 

Dealing  idi'/A — (11)  ‘Parily  per  Continued  Question  ’ and  (12) 

1 Parity  per  Counter-instance.  ' 

Sutra  9 

(a)  When  the  basis  of  the  1 Example  ’ is  not  mentioned, 
it  is  (11)  ' Parity  per  Continued  Question  ' and  (A)  when 
the  Opposition  is  set  up  through  a counterinstance,  it  is 
(12)  * Parity  per  Counterbalance  \ 

BHAfjYA 

(a)  When  the  Opposition  is  set  up  in  the  form  of  the  ‘ Con- 
tinued Questioning  ’ — that  M it  is  necessary  (for  the  propounder 
of  the  original  Proposition)  to  point  out  the  proof  for  the  Probans 
also  " — it  is  Opposition  called  ' Parity  per  Continued  Question 
E.g.,  “ You  do  not  mention  the  reason  (basis)  for  asserting  that 
the  Clod  of  Earth,  which  is  endowed  with  qualities  conducive  to 
action,  must  be  active ; and  until  the  reason  is  mentioned, 
nothing  can  be  accepted  as  true  ",  * 

(A)  When  the  Opposition  is  based  upon  a counter-instance, 
it  is  ' Parity  per  Counter-instance  £.g.  the  original  proposi- 
tion having  been  put  forward  in  the  form  ' The  Soul  must  be 
active, — because  it  is  endowed  with  qualities  conducive  to  action, 
— 'like  the  Clod  of  Earth  — the  Opponent  sets  up  a counter- 
instance— “ Aksba,  which  is  endowed  with  qualities  conducive  to 
action,  is  found  to  be  a>rfAoaf  action,  [and  hence  why  cannot  the 
Soul  be  regarded  as  inactive,  like  Akttia  1]  But  what  is  that 
quality  in  AkUia  which  is  conducive  to  action  ? " It  consists  of 
contact  with  Air,  which  aided  by  Faculty  or  momentum  (leads  to 
action),  as  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  contact  of  Air  with  the 
Tree.  " t 

The  answer  to  the  above  Futile  Rejoinders  is  as  follows  : — 

* The  Titparya  thus  explains  the  difletCDCa  between  * Parity  per 
Continued  Question  * end  * Parity  per  Probandum  '.—In  1 Parity  per  Pro* 
bandam  * the  Opponent  urge*  the  necessity  of  tbe  Probant  and  all  other 
Fectora  of  Resuming  being  provided  in  tupport  of  the  Sample,  exactly  in 
the  tame  manner  aa  ia  done  in  tupport  of  the  Probandam  ; while  In  ' Parity 
per  Continued  Quettion  he  only  wants  to  know  by  what  mesne  of  aognl* 
tion  the  Example  la  known. 

t Contact  of  Air  with  the  Tree  leadt  to  the  action  of  moving  m the 
Ttee  ; hence  the  contact  of  Air  in  AhOia  also  thou  Id  be  conducive  to  action. 

N-B.  3J 
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SUra  10 

The  continued  question  could  come  to  an  end  just  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  the  fetching  of  the  Lamp. 

BHASYA 

The  first  party,  on  being  questioned  by  the  Opponent  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  preceding  SBtro,  can  say  (in  reply) — 
Who  are  the  persons  that  fetch  the  lamp  ? and  why  do  they 
fetch  it  J [The  Opponent  will  Bay] — “ It  is  fetched  by  persons 
desiring  to  see,  and  they  fetch  it  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
things  to  be  seen."  But  [the  first  party  will  ask  again]  Why  do 
not  people,  desiring  to  see  the  Lamp  (which  is  a thing  to  be  Been) 
fetch  another  lamp  } — “ They  do  not  do  so,  because  they  can  see 
the  lamp  even  without  the  second  lamp."  From  this,  it  follows 
that  for  the  seeing  of  the  Lamp  itself,  the  fetching  of  another 
lamp  iB  useless.  [Now  turning  to  the  case  in  question] — For 
what  purpose  is  the  Example  put  forward  ?— It  is  put  forward  for 
the  purpose  of  making  known  something  not  already  known. 
Why  then  is  the  mention  of  the  basis  of  the  Example  sought  for* 
(by  the  Opponent  setting  up  the  Futile  Rejoinder)  ? If  it  is 
sought  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Example  known, — then  our 
contention  is  that  the  Example  is  already  known  [as,  if  it  were 
not  known,  it  would  not  be  put  forward  as  Example]-,  for  the 
Example  is  that  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a consensus  of 
opinion  among  all  men,  learned  and  unlearned  ; so  thst  any 
mention  of  basis  for  the  purpose  of  msking  the  Example  known 
would  be  absolutely  useless.  This  is  the  answer  to  ‘Parity  per 
Continued  Question1. 

The  answer  to  ' Parity  per  Counter-instance  ' is  as 
follows : — 

Sotra  11 

If  the  Counter -instance  is  an  effective  reason,  the 
Example  also  cannot  but  be  an  effective  reason. 

BHA?YA 

When  the  Opponent  puts  forward  the  Counter-instance,  he 
does  not  cite  any  special  reason  in  support  thereof — to  show 
that  for  such  and  such  a reason  the  Counter-instance  is  an 

* Th»  avrea  reading  it  $5^  it  found  in  Maa.  B.  C.  and  D. 
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effective  reason,  and  the  Example  is  not  so.  So  that,  when  the 
Counter-instance  is  recognised  as  an  effective  reason,  there  can 
be  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  Example  is  not  an  effective 
reason  ; — and  when  can  it  not  fail  to  be  effective  reason  ? Only 
when  it  is  itself  not  capable  of  being  denied  and  is  capable  of 
proving  the  conclusion.  (So  that  if  it  is  effective  reason,  it  must 
prove  the  conclusion.] 

End  oj  Seciion  ( 4 ) 

Section  (5) 

(StUros  12-13) 

Dialing  with  (13)  ‘ Parity  per  Non-Generation  ' . 

Sutra  12 

‘ Before  the  birth  (of  the  Subject),  since  [what  is 
urged  as!  the  ground  [for  the  probandum  being  predicated 
of  it]  cannot  subsist,  [the  argument  can  prove  nothing],  ” — 
this  is  ‘ Parity  per  Non-generaLion 
bhasya 

The  proposition  being  stated  in  the  form — ' Sound  must  be 
non -eternal  became  il  comes  after  effort,  like  the  Jar  \ the 
Opponent  sets  up  the  following  Opposition  : — “ Before  it  is  pro- 
duced, the  Sound  has  not  appeared,  hence  (at  that  time)  the 
character  of  coming  after  effort,  which  is  the  ground  urged  for  its 
non-eternality,  does  not  subsist  in  Sound  ; and  since  this  charac- 
ter does  not  subsist  in  Sound,  it  follows  that  Sound  is  eternal ; and 
that  which  is  eternal  is  neoer  produced'. — This  opposition,  based 
upon  * non-generation  1 (or  uon-production),  is  ' Parity  per  Non- 
generation’. 

The  answer  to  the  above  Futile  Rejoinder  is  as  follows  : — 
SDfra  13 

Since  il  is  only  when  it  has  been  produced  that  Ihe 
thing  is  what  it  is,  and  since  what  ia  urged  as  the  ground 
(for  the  Proposition)  does  then  subsist  in  it, — the  presence 
of  the  ground  cannot  be  denied. 

BHASYA 

■Since  it  is  only  when  it  has  been  prodaeed  that  ihe  thing 
ia  what  it  is — i.e.,  it  ia  only  when  it  has  been  produced  tint  the 
Sound  becomes . * Sound  before  it  is  produced,  it  is  not  even 
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1 Sound  and  as  it  is  * Sound  ’ only  after  it  has  been  produced, 
and  when  the  Sound  hag  been  produced,  the  character  of  coming 
after  effort,  which  is  the  ground  for  non-eternality,  iB  actually 
present  in  it  ; and  since  the  ground  does  then  sabsist  in  it,  there  is 
no  force  in  the  objection  that  “ before  the  birth  of  the  Subject, 
the  ground  does  not  subsist:. in  it”  (urged  in  the  Futile  Re- 
joinder). 

End  of  Section  (5) 

Section  (6) 

[So/rar  14-15] 

Dealing  with  ' Parity  per  Doabt 

Su/ra  14 

The  ‘ Community  * and  the  ‘ Example  \ both  being 
equally  perceptible  by  the  senses,  [the  Opposition]  baaed 
upon  similarity  to  'eternal'  as  well  as  ‘non-eternal’ 
things  constitutes  ‘ Parity  per  Doubt 
BHA5YA 

The  Proposition  being  put  forward  in  the  form — ‘ Sound 
must  be  non-eternal,  because  it  comes  after  effort,  like  the  Jar  ’, 
— the  Opponent  opposes  it  by  casting  doubt  over  it  : " Even 
though  Sound  comes  after  effort,  it  has  this  similarity  to  the 
eternal  ‘ Community  ’ that  both  are  perceptible  by  the  senses 
and  the  same  also  constitutes  its  similarity  to  the  non-eternal  ‘Jar’ 
— thug,  by  reason  of  its  simi/cri/y  to  both  ' eternal  ' and  ‘ non- 
eternal  ’ things,  there  mutt  be  doubt  (sg  to  the  real  character  of 
Sound).  " 

The  answer  to  the  above  is  as  follows  : 

Sutra  15 

(a)  As  regards  ihe  doubt  being  raised  on  tho  basis  of 
(mere)  ' similarity',  [our  answer  is  that]  there  can  be  no  such 
doubt  when  the  ‘ dissimilarity  ’ (to  that  same  thing)  has 
been  duly  recognised ; (6)  if,  even  on  both  (similarity  and 
dissimilarity)  being  recognised,  doubts  were  to  arise,  then 
there  would  be  no  end  to  such  doubts, — (c)  and  since  mere 
' similarity  ’.  is  not  accepted  as  an  everlasting  source  of 
doabt, — the  opposition  set  up  cannot  be  right. 
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BHA$YA 

(o)  When,  on  perceiving  the  distinguishing  feature  of  'Man' 
—which  constitutes  its  * dissimilarity  ’ (to  the  Pillar) — it  has 
been  duly  ascertained  that  the  object  perceived  is  a 1 Man  — 
there  is  no  room  for  any  doubt  arising  in  regard  to  it  on  the  basis 
of  6ome  ‘similarity’  between  Man  and  Pillar.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  Sound,  (Ae  character  of  comini  of  ter  effort,  which  forms  its 
distinguishing  feature  and  dissimilarity  to  eternal  things, 
having  been  recognised,  its  * non-eternality  ’ becomes  duly 
ascertained  ; and  there  can  be  no  room  for  BDy  further  doubt 
arising  on  the  mere  ground  of  its  similarity  to  eternal  and  non- 
eternal things.  ( b ) If  such  a Doubt  were  to  arise,  then,  inasmuch 
as  the  ‘ similarity  ' between  the  Man  and  the  Pillar  would  never 
cease,  the  Doubt  would  never  come  to  an  end.  (c)  Lastly,  we  Jo 
not  admit  that  * similarity  ’ is  an  everlasting  scarce  of  Dealt,  even 
when  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  thing  has  been  duly  recognis- 
ed ; e.g.,  when  the  distinctive  feature  of  Man  h>6  been  recognis- 
ed, a mere  similarity  between  ' Man  ’ and  ' Pillar  * does  not  be- 
come a source  of  doubt. 

End  of  Section  (6) 

Section  (7) 

[Snfrar  J6-J7] 

Dealing  with  ' Parity  per  Neutralisation.’ 

StUra  16 

" By  reason  of  Similarity  to  both,  there  ariaea  vacilla- 
tion ” — (Opposition)  baaed  upon  thia  reasoning  is  ' Parity 
per  Neulraliation.  ’ 

BHASYA 

By  reason  of  the  similarity  (of  Sound)  to  both,  eternal  and 
non-eternal  things,  there  is  likelihood  of  the  two  contrary  views 
[i.e.  the  original  Proposition  as  well  as  its  contrary]  ; — this  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  ‘ prairiyS  ’,  or  1 vacillation  ’ in  the 
StUra  : One  view  being — * Sound  must  be  non-eternal,  because  it 
comes  after  effort,  like  the  Jar*, — the  other  view  ia  propounded  on 
the  baeie  of  the  similarity  (of  Sound)  to  Eternal  things  [*  Sound 
must  be  eternal,  because  it  ia  perceptible  by  the  Auditory  Organ, 
like  the  class-character  Sound’].  Thus  then,  it  is  fund  that 
when  the  Probana— ' because  it  comet  after  effort  ' — is  put  for- 
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ward  a9  constituting  the  similarity  (of  Sound)  to  non-eternal 
things,  it  is  not  free  from  the  possibility  of  the  contrary  view 
being  set  up  ; and  in  the  face  of  this  possibility,  the  conclusion 
Bought  to  be  based  upon  that  Probans  cannot  be  established.  The 
same  holds  good  in  regard  to  a Probans  that  would  be  put  for- 
ward as  constituting  the  ‘ similarity  ’ (of  Sound)  to  eternal 
things.  The  Opposition  put  forward  on  the  basis  of  this ‘vacil- 
lation 1 constitutes  1 Parity  per  Neutralisation  ’. 

What  has  been  said  in  this  Sutra  applies  also  to  the  case  of 
Dissimilarity  ; and  * by  reason  of  Dissimilarity  to  both,  there 
arises  Vacillation, — and  Opposition  based  upon  this  reasoning 
constitutes  Parity  per  Neutralisation 

The  answer  to  the  above  is  as  follows  : — 

Snfra  17 

Inasmuch  as  the  said  ' Vacillation  ’ can  follow  only 
from  the  counter-view,  there  can  be  no  denial  of  it  ; specially 
aa  that  contrary-view  must  be  regarded  aa  established  (before 
the  ' Vacillation  ' can  be  put  forward)  .* 

BHASYA 

When  the  Opponent  says  that — “by  reason  of  similarity  to 
both  there  arises  vacillation  ” — his  assertion  comes  to  this  that 
there  is  ‘ vacillation because  the  coanter-view  is  there;  it  is 
only  when  there  is  (real)  similarity  to  both  that  one  of  them  can 
be  called  the  ' counter-view  hence  it  follows  from  the  state- 
ment that  the  ‘ counter-view  ' is  an  establiahed  fact  ; and  the 
' counter-view  ’ being  regarded  as  established,  its  denial  cannot 
be  right.  If  the  ‘ counter-view  ’ is  established,  its  denial  can- 
not be  right;  and  if  its  denial  U right,  the  ‘ counter-view  ’ can- 
not be  regarded  as  established ; for  * the  establishment  of  the 
counter-view  ’ and  1 the  right  denial  of  the  counter-view ' are 
contradictory  terms. 

When  however  [ as  in  the  caae  of  the  Fallacy  of  Neutralis- 
ation, which  also  is  based  upon  vacillation  ] the  ‘ vacillation  ’ is 
due  to  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  (in  regard  to  the  subject 

• The  terra  'pratipakfa  1 ' counter-view',  stands  for  the  view  of  the 
First  Party  ; it  it  called  ' counter-view  ’ from  the  Opponent’*  point  of 
view — U day  ana  and  Viieanitha. 
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in  question)  [and  not  to  the  mere  existence  of  the  counter-view], 
the  ' vacillation  ’ comes  to  an  end,  as  soon  as  that  definite  tight 
knowledge  is  attained ; :.e.,aesoon  as  definite  right  knowledge 
has  been  attained,  the  vacillation  ceases.* 

End  of  Section  (7) 

Section  (8) 

[Sutras  18-20] 

Dealing  with  (16)  * Parity  per  N on-probai ioeness'. 

Stllra  18 

‘ Parity  per  Non -probativeness  ’ ia  based  upon  the  con- 
tention that  " the  Probati9  as  such  cannot  exist  at  any  of  the 
three  points  of  time". 

bhasya 

“ ' Probans  ’ is  thot  which  proves ; and  this  could  exist 
only  either  (a)  before,  or  (4)  after  or  (c)  together  with,  the  pro- 
bandum  (that  which  it  is  intended  to  prove).  Now,  (a)  if  the 
Probans  is  held  to  exist  before  the  Probandum,— at  the  time  that 
the  Probandum  is  not  there,  of  what  could  it  be  the  * probans 
' means  of  proving  ’ ? (6)  If  it  is  held  to  exist  after  the  Proban- 
dum, — in  the  absence  of  the  Probans,  of  what  could  there  be  the 
Probandum  ’ (to  be  proved)  ? (c)  If  the  Probans  and  the  Proban. 
dum  are  held  to  exist  (simultaneously), — since  both  would  be 
equally  existent,  which  could  be  the  ' probans  ’ (means  of  prov- 
ing) of  what  ? From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  * probans ' does 
not  differ  from  what  ia  non■probalioe.,, 

• When  the  Opponent  putt  up  the  Futile  Rejoinder  be  ted  upon  the 
vacillation  in  regard  to  the  exact  character  of  Sound,  on  icmunt  of  iti  being 
aimilar  to  eternal  ai  well  aa  non-eternal  thing*,— he  admits  that  the  propo- 
rtion that  1 Sound  is  non-eternal ' it  at  admiaaible  aa  that  1 Sound  it 
eternal  ' ; that  both  poateta  an  equal  degree  of  truth  ; otherwise,  if  one 
were  more  reatonable,  that  would  be  definitely  accepted  and  there  would  be 
no  vacillation.  And  whan  he  accepta  the  admissibility  of  the  view  that 
4 Sound  it  non-eternal  he  caonol,  continently  with  bimielf,  deny  K. 

The  position  of  the  person  urging  the  Fallacy  of  4 Nwtnlitatien  ’ Ip 
different ; ho  btiet  hit  denial  of  the  conclusion  of  the  first  party,  no*  upon 
tny  vacillation,  but  upon  sbienco  of  true  knowledge- 
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This  contention,  thua  based  upon  similarity  to  what  is  Don- 
probative,  constitutes  * Parity  per  Non-probat iveness  * 

The  answer  to  the  above  Futile  Rejoinder  is  as  follows  : — 
Sflfra  19 

It  is  not  true  that  *'  the  Probans  cannot  exist  at  any  of 
the  three  points  of  time  ",  because  it  is  by  the  Probans  that 
the  Proband  urn  can  he  proved. 

BHA$YA 

It  is  not  true  that  " the  Probans  cannot  exist  at  any  of  the 
three  points  of  time  " --why  ?— because  it  is  by  the  Probans  that 
the  Probandum  isprooed.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  the 
accomplishing  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished,  as  also  the  knowing  of 
what  is  to  be  known,  is  brought  about  by  a cause  ; and  this  patent 
fact  of  ordinary  perception  is  an  instance  in  point.t  As  regards 
the  question--  “ at  the  time  that  the  Probandum  is  non-existent, 
of  what  could  the  Probans  be  the  means  of  prooing  ?”— our  answer 
is  that  (it  is  the  means  of  proving  of  what  is  to  be  prooed ; just  as 
in  the  cases  cited  1 the  cause  is  the  means  of  accomplishing  what 
is  to  be  accomplished,  and  of  the  knowing  of  what  i9  to  be  made 
known. 

Sntro  20 

Further,  [according  to  the  Opponent’s  reasoning] 
there  can  he  no  Denial  ; from  which  it  follows  that  what  has 
been  denied  cannot  be  denied. 

• Tbii  Futile  Rejoinder  differs  from  ' Parity  per  Convergence  ’ end 
' Parity  per  Non -converge  nee  ’ on  the  following  points  : — (1)  In  these  letter 
the  question  raised  wee  in  regerd  to  the  form  of  the  Probsns,  while  in  the 
presat  esse,  it  is  raised  in  regsrd  to  its  causal  efficiency  ; (2)  in  the  letter 
two  the  convergence  or  otherwiee  wee  in  regard  to  the  thing  denoted  by  the 
words  of  the  probans,  while  here  it  Is  the  verbal  expression  thet  is  taken  Up 
for  enquiry  ; (3)  there  were  only  two  alternatives,  while  here  we  have  three  ; 
(4)  those  two  hed  the  semblance  of  the  contention  urging  the  fact  of  the 
quslification  of  the  Probsns  being  untrue,  while  here  the  contention  urges  a 
reasoning  to  the  eontrsry— Bodhmiddhi  (Udsyent). 

t Just  ss  the  aeiomplilhing  of  aha t it  to  accomplished  is  brought 
sbout-by  s cause,  in  the  eeme  manner  the  proving  of  a hut  is  to  be  proved 
(fj.,  lha  Probandum)  must  be  broght  about  by  a cause  ; and  this  muse  is 
the  Frvbaai. 
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BHA5YA 

lEiactly  what  you  have  urged  against  our  Probans,  we  can 
urge,  with  equal  force, against  the  Opponent  1 — The  denial  can- 
not exist,  either  before,  or  after,  or  together  with,  what  is  denied 
— and  aince  there  can  be  no  ' Denial  ’ at  all  (of  the  Probans 
urged  by  the  first  party),  it  follows  that  the  Probana  (being  unde- 
niable) is  firmly  established. 

End  of  Section  (fi) 

Section  (9) 

ISo/ras  21-22] 

Dealing  with  (17)  ' Parity  per  Presumption  '. 

Sn/ra  21 

When  the  contrary  conclusion  is  proved  by  means  of 
PresutnptioD.it  is  ' Parity  per  Presumption’. 

BHASYA 

The  proposition  having  been  sought  to  be  established  by  the 
reasoning  ' Sound  is  non-eternal,  because  it  comes  after  effort 
like  the  Jar’,— if  the  Opponent  seeks  to  establish  the  contrary 
conclusion  by  means  of  Presumption, — this  is  a case  of  * Parity 
per  Presumption  it  is  as  follows  : — ‘ If  Sound  is  held  to  be 
non-eternal,  on  the  ground  of  its  coming  after  effort,  which 
constitutes  its  similarity  to  non-eternal  things, — then  it  follows 
by  implication,  that  Sound  must  be  regarded  aa  eternal,  on  the 
ground  of  it*  similarity  to  eternal  things,  consisting  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  fntongi&fe,  like  eternal  things 

The  answer  to  the  above  Futile  Rejoinder  is  as  follows — 

SWro  22 

(A)  If  what  is  not  expressly  staled  can  be  taken  aa 
following  by  implication,  then  the  renouncing  would  be  taken 
as  following  by  implication,  for  tbe  simple  reason  that  such 
renouncing  is  not  expressly  staled  (B)  and  further,  ' Pre- 
sumption ' would  be  indecisive. 

bhA?ya 

(A)  Without  showing  the  capacity  (of  the  words  to  afford 
the  idea  of  what  ia  presumed),  if  what  is  not  expressly  stated  is 
held  (by  the  Opponent)  to  be  taken  as  implied, — then  the  renoun- 
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cing  by  such  an  arguer  of  his  own  view  may  also  be  taken  as 
implied,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  expressly  stated  ; and 
thus  inasmuch  as  the  view  that  ‘ Sound  is  non-eternal  ’ would 
be  regarded  as  established  (by  reason  of  its  being  taken  as  implied 
by  reason  of  its  not  being  expressly  stated  by  you),  this  would 
mean  that  your  own  view  that  ‘Sound  is  eternal  ’ has  been 
renounced. 

(B)  Farther,  Presumption  would  be  indecisive  ; that  is. 
Presumption  would  apply  equally  to  both  views ; for  ‘ if  on  the 
ground  of  its  similarity  to  eternal  things  consisting  of  infangi&i/ity, 
Sound  were  to  be  regarded  as  eternal,  like  AhtlSa,— it  would  be 
taken  as  following  by  implication  that,  on  account  of  its  similarity 
to  non-eternal  things,  consisting  in  its  coming  after  effort , Sound  is 
non-eternal  \* 

Then  again,  conclusive  Presumption  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  mere  negation  ; for  instance,  because  the  solid  gra- 
vel falls,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  by  presumption  that  there 
can  be  no  falling  of  Water,  which  is  liquid  (not  solid). 

End  tf  Section  (9) 

Section  (10) 

[Sntm  23 — 24) 

Dealing  with  (1  ) ' Parity  per  Non-difference  \ 

Sntro  23 

“ If  the  presence  of  a single  (common)  property  were  to 
make  the  two  things  non-different, — then  all  things  would 
have  to  be  regarded  as  non-different,  because  the  property  of 
* existence  ’ is  present  in  all  ” ; — this  contention  constitutes 
' Parity  per  Non-difference  ’. 

BHA5YA 

The  single  {common)  property,  in  the  case  in  question,  is  that 
of  coming  after  tjfort  ; and  because  this  single  property  is  pre- 
sent in  Sound  and  in  the  Jar,  if  these  two  things  be  regarded  as 
non-different,— i.e.,  both  be  regarded  as  ‘ non-eternal  ‘ ; — then 
all  things  should  have  to  be  regarded  as  non-different — Why  ?-— 
Because  the  property  of  ‘ existence  ' is  present  in  all  ; the  one 

• This  it  the  reverie  of  the  argument  put  forward  in  the  Futile 
Rejoinder. 
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property  of  ‘ existence  1 U present  in  all  things  ; and  since 
‘ Existence  ' is  present  in  all  things,  all  things  should  be  regard- 
ed as  non-different.  Such  contention  constitutes  1 Parity  per 
Non-differenoe 

The  answer  to  the  above  Futile  Rejoinder  is  as  follows:  — 

So/ra  24 

The  above  denial  does  not  hold  ; because  in  the  case  of 
some  (common  property)  the  presence  of  certain  other  pro- 
perties) of  the  similar  thing  is  possible,  while  in  the  case  of 
others  such  presence  is  not  possible. 

BHAifYA 

For  instance,  in  the  case  where  the  one  common  property 
between  the  ‘ Subject  ’ and  the  * Example  ’ consists  of  ' com- 
ing after  effort’,  the  presence  of  another  property — which  consti- 
tutes a further  * non-difference  ’ or  1 similarity  ’ between  them 
— is  found  possible  ; while  in  the  case  of  the  common  property 
among  all  things  consisting  of  ‘existence',  the  presence  of  no 
other  common  property  is  found  possible  ; which  could  consti- 
tute a further  ‘ non-difference  ’ among  them. 

The  following  might  be  urged  (by  the  Nihilist,  who  holds 
that  ‘existence’  is  invariably  concomitant  with  * Non-cterns- 
lity ’ ) Non-eternality  would  be  the  other  property  common  to 
'all  things’,  the  presence  whereof  would  be  indicated  by  the 
presence  (in  them)  of  the  property  of  existence.  ” 

(A)  Under  this  assumption,  the  Proposition  would  come 
to  be  of  the  following  form  : 'All  entities  are  non -eternal, 
because  they  have  the  property  of  Existence  ’ ; andnin  that  case, 
no  ’Example’  would  be  available,  apart  from  wRat  is  already 
included  in  the  Proposition  (which  includes  ‘ all  things') ; and 
there  can  be  no  valid  reasoning  without  an  Example  ; nor  would 

* Udaytat  in  hi*  Bodtwsiddhi.^aoiicct  t different  interpretation  ol  thii 
SUtra  by  which  the  meaning  it  at  followt  — ■ The  tingle  property  that 
conttitutet  the  Probana  it  really  effective  ; to  thtt  if  the  Subject  and  the 
Eiainple  were  aken  at  potietted  of  the  unqualified  pr^bandum,  then  th*f 
would  b§  HOK-dijfmnl  in  tcery  aoy, Sarv&viiifafi  ; because  their  m-eaUtance 
it  well  It  nown.  ' 
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it  be  right  to  put  up  a b ‘ Example'  some  thing  that  is  already 
included  under  the  Proposition  ; for  what  is  itself  yet  to  be 
proved  cannot  serve  as  an  ' Example  (B)  Then  again,  inas- 
much as  existent  things  are  actually  found  to  be  both  eternal 
and  non-eternal,  they  cannot  all  be  regarded  as  non-eternal  (on  the 
ground  of  existence).  From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  sentence— 
“ all  things  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  non-different,  because 
the  property  of  * existence  ’ is  present  in  all  " (Su.  23)  is  mean- 
ingless. 

(C)  Lastly,  when  the  Opponent  alleges,  that  "because 
existence  is  present  in  all  things,  they  should  be  regarded  as  non- 
eternal  ”, — he  admits  that  ‘ Sound  is  non-eternal  ’ ; so  that 
opposition  to  this  last  Proposition  is  not  quite  consistent.  * 

End  of  Section  (JO) 

Section  (11) 

[Sn/ras  25-26] 

Dealing  with  (19)  ‘ Parity  per  Evidence 

Sntra  25 

‘ Parity  per  Evidence  ’ is  baaed  upon  the  presence  of 
grounds  for  both  (views). 

BHA§YA 

“ If  Sound  is  held  to  be  non-eternsl,  because  there  is  present 
ground  (or  evidence)  for  its  non-eternality — there  is  present 
evidence  for  eternal ity  also,  in  the  shape  of  /ntangiii/ify  ; so  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  eternal  also  This,  being  an  opposition 
based  upon  the  presence  of  grounds  for  both,  ' Eternality  ' and 
‘ Non-eternality,  ’ is  ' Parity  per  Evidence 

The  answer  to  the  above  Futile  Rejoinder  is  as  follows  : — 
Sntra  26 

This  denial  has  no  force  ; became  the  presence  of  ground 
in  support  (of  the  original  Proposition)  ie  admitted. 

BHASYA 

When  the  Opponent  alleges  ' the  presence  of  grounds  for 
both  views  ' (Su.  2S),  be  cannot  deny  that  ‘ Sound  is  non- 
eternal, because  there  are  grounds  for  non -eternality  If  this 

* The  Futile  Rejoinder  wet  urged  against  the  Proposition  ' Sound  is 
non-eternal  * ; end  yet  this  is  admitted  by  the  Opponent  in  setting  forth  the 
Rejoinder. 
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eould  be  denied,  then  it  would  not  be  true  that  ‘ grounds  for  both 
views  are  present  When  he  speaks  of  1 the  presence  of 
grounds  for  both  views he  admits  that  there  are  grounds  for 
‘ non-eternality and  having  keen  admitted,  it  cannot  be 
denied.  ‘ The  denial  is  due  to  incongruity.'  But  ' incongrui- 
ty ’ applies  equally  (to  both  views'.  “ When  we  pointed  out  the 
incongruity  consisting  of  the  possibility  of  both  cternality  and 
non-eternality,  we  put  forth  the  denial.  ” But  the  * incongruity' 
applies  equally  to  your  own  view  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  other 
party  ; and  it  cannot  establish  anyone  of  the  two  views.* 

End  of  Section  11 
Section  (12) 

[ Seim  27-28  ] 

Dealing  with  'Parity  per  Apprehension'. 

Sutra  27 

‘ Parity  per  Apprehension  ’ is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
what  is  put  forward  is  found  to  eaist  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  cause  mentioned. 

bhasya 

Even  in  the  absence  of  the  character  of  comint  after  effort 
which  is  mentioned  as  the  caure  (ground)  of  ' non-eternslity 
this  * non-eternality  ’ is  found  in  that  Sound  which  proceeds 
from  the  breaking  of  the  branches  of  the  tree  shaken  by  the  wind 
[ this  Sound  not  being  the  Product  of  the  Effort  of  any  person) ; 
— and  the  Opposition,  baaed  upon  this  fact  of  the  Probandum 
being  found  to  exist  even  in  the  absence  of  the  Probans,  consti- 
tutes * Parity  per  Apprehension  ’.t 

• II  you  admit  the  pretence  of  proundj  for  both  views,  you  admit  the 
truth  of  the  other  view  alio ; while  if  you  deny  the  pretence  of  the  said 
ground >,  you  deny  thotc  for  your  (ran  view  alio.  So  that  the  FUtile  Rejoind- 
er that  you  urge  stultifies  itself.— Vdayara. 

t The  Bodht-riddhi  mention*  fire  kind*  of  thil  Futile  Rejoinder'.  (I) 
The  Subject  existing  in  the  absence  of  the  Probandum,  wbieh  makes  it  a 
case  of  the  Fallacy  of  ‘ Contradiction  — (2)  the  Subject  existing  without 
the  Probana,— this  being  a case  of  the  Fallacy  of  the  ' Unknown  ’ (3)  the 

Subject  existing  without  both  Probans  and  Probaodum,  — when  the  re  are  both 
of  the  laid  fallaciea  ; — (t)  the  Probandum  exitting  without  the  Proban  a— -thil 
being  a caw  of  untrue  premiss,  the  Probana  not  being  Invariably  tmmnltam 
with  the  Probandum  ; — (5)  the  Probana  existing  without  the  Probandum,  in 
which  cate  also  the  necessary  invariable  concomitance  between  the  two 
would  be  wanting.  It  goes  on  to  cite  examples  of  the  Futile  Reminder  based 
upon  each  of  these  five. 
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The  answer  to  the  above  Futile  Rejoinder  is  as  follows  : — 

Sofra  28 

Inasmuch  as  the  property  in  question  may  be  due  to  some 
jther  cause, — the  denial  has  no  force  at  all. 

bhasjya 

When  the  Fir9t  Party  says — ‘ [Sound  must  be  non-eternal  ] 
becaase  it  is  the  outcome  of  effort  what  is  meant  is  that  it  is 
produced  from  some  cause  ; and  it  is  not  meant  to  restrict  the 
particular  product  (Sound)  to  one  particular  cause  only  ; — so 
that  if  the  property  in  question,  1 Non-eternality  ’,  is  found  in 
Sound  produced  from  6ome  other  cause, — in  what  way  does  that 
militate  against  our  view  ? 

End  of  Section  (12) 

Section  (13) 

[Sflroa  29-31 ) 

Dealing  with  ' Parity  per  Non-apprehension 
INTRODUCTORY  BHA$YA 

[ The  First  Party  puts  forward  the  Proposition  in  the  follow- 
ing form  ) — ‘ It  is  not  true  that  even  before  it  is  uttered,  Sound 
exists  and  (if  it  is  not  heard)  it  is  simply  that  there  is  non- 
apprehension  of  it  — this  is  not  true — why  ? — because  we  do 
not  perceive  any  covering  or  obstruction  ; that  is,  in  the  case  of 
such  things  as  Water  (underground)  and  the  like,  we  find  that 
when  they  are  existent,  if  there  is  non -apprehension  of  them,  it  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  obstruction  (in  the  shape  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground  under  which  the  water  lies) ; in  the  case  of  Sound, 
however,  we  do  not  find  its  non-apprehension  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  obstruction  or  any  Guch  causes  of  noo-apprehension  ; 
and  such  cause  of  its  non-apprehension  would  certainly  have 
been  perceived  (if  it  existed  ),  just  ss  it  is  perceived  in  the  case 
of  Water  etc. ; — as  a matter  of  fact,  however,  no  such  cause  is 
perceived  (in  the  case  of  Sound) ; hence  it  follows  that  when 
Sound  ib  not  apprehended  (heard),  its  condition  is  contrary  (not 
analogous)  to  that  of  the  Water  etc.  [i.e.  while  Water  etc.,  are 
existent,  Sound  19  non-existent].'  [And  against  this  the  Opponent 
sets  up  the  following  Futile  Rejoinder] — 
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SfJfrfl  29 

“ Inasmuch  as  Non-apprehension  cf  the  obstruction  is 
also  not  apprehended, — it  follows  that  this  Mon-apprehension 
is  not-existent  : and  this  proves  the  contrary  conclusion  [i.e. 
existence  of  the  obstruction]  ” — the  opposition  bssed  upon 
this  contention  is  ‘ Parity  per  Non-apprehension 

“ The  ‘ Non-apprehension  ’ of  Obstruction  etc.,  is  not  appre- 
hended ; — and  from  this  4 non-apprehension  of  the  Non-appre- 
hension, ’ it  follows  that  the  latter  does  not  exist  ; and  this 
' Non-apprehension  ' being  non-existent,  what  has  been  urged  by 
the  First  Party  as  the  ’ Probans  ’ of  hi9  reasoning  is  found  to  be 
non-existent  ; all  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Obstruction 
etc.,  are  existent.  And  since  the  contrary  conclusion  is  thus 
proved,  the  original  proposition — * it  is  not  true  that  even  before 
it  is  uttered,  Sound  exists,  and  it  is  simply  that  there  is  non- 
apprehension  of  it  ’ — is  not  p rooej. 

Thus  it  is  found  that  the  probans,  ‘because  Obstruction  is  not 
apprehended  ’,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  O&sfruclion,  and  to  the 
Non-apprehension  of  the  Obstruction.  ” 

This  opposition,  based  upon  Non-apprchension,  constitutes 
* Parity  per  Non-apprehension’. 

The  answer  to  the  above  Futile  Rejoinder  is  as  follows  : — 

Sniro  30 

Since  ‘Non-apprehension’  is  of  the  nature  of  negation  of 
apprehension*  the  reason  urged  is  no  reason  at  all. 

BHASYA 

The  reasoning — “ There  can  be  no  non -apprehension  of 
Obstruction,  because  no  such  Non-apprehension  is  apprehended 
— is  no  reasoning  at  ail,  because  Non-apprehension  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  negation  of  apprehension  that  is,  because  Non-apprehen- 
sion ’ is  nothing  more  than  mere  negation  of  apprehension.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  exists  forms  the  object  of  ‘apprehension’, 
and  this,  by  reason  of  its  being  apprehended,  is  asserted  to  be 
existent  ; while  of  4 Non-apprehenaion  ’ the  object  is  that 

* It  is  of  the  nature  of  * Negation  of  Apprehension  *— i.e.  mere  * Ne- 
gation of  Apprehension  *,  without  any  further  quHfitatioo — BadSaiiddil 
(Udayana). 
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which  does  not  exist ; and  this  by  reason  of  its  being  not  appre- 
hended is  declared  to  he  non-existent.  The  ' non-apprehension  of 
the  non-apprehension  of  the  obstruction’  cannot  negate  the 
‘ non-apprehension’  ; operating  as  it  does  upon  its  own  objective, 
which  ia  ‘Mon-apprehension’,  it  cannot  negate  that  same  ‘object- 
ive— and  when  the  ‘ non-apprehension  of  obstruction’  is  not 
negated,  it  becomes  capable  of  serving  as  an  effective  Probans  (for 
proving  the  non-exi6tence  of  the  obstruction).  Obstruction  ’ 
can  be  the  object  of  apprehension  when  it  exists  : and  if  it  exists 
there  should  be  apprehension  of  it  ; — so  that  when  it  i9  not 
apprehended — there  being  an  absence  of  the  ‘ apprehension’  that 
would  indicate  the  existence  of  its  own  objective. — from  this 
‘non-apprehension*  (serving  as  the  means  of  cognition)  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  object  in  question  (which  would  have  been  appre- 
hended if  it  existed)  is  the  object  of  * Non-apprehension  i.  e.  it 
is  non-existent  ;t  the  resultant  conclusion  being  that  ‘the  Obstruc- 
tion and  Buch  other  things,  which  would  have  been  the  cause  of 
(which  could  have  accounted  for)  the  non-apprehenaion  of  Sound 
(before  its  utterance),  are  non-existent.’  And  the  reason  for  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  what  ‘Non-apprehension  * (as  a means  of 
cognition)  indicates  is  that  there  i9  no  apprehension, -this  fact  of 
there  being  non-apprehension  forming  the  subject  of  the  6aid 
‘ Non-apprehension  ’. 

* This  pmsge  is  rather  obscure. 

We  have  adopted  the  explanation  given  by  the  Tdtfarya  What  the 
Opponent,  in  putting  forward  the  Futile  Rejoinder,  doea,  ia  to  urge  that 
there  must  be  obstruction  and  the  apprehension  of  this  obstruction,  because 
we  fail  to  apprehend  the  non-apprehenaion  of  theee.  But  it  ii  far  more 
reasonable  to  regard  the  latter  absence  of  apprehension  (of  the  non -appre- 
hension of  obstruction)  at  bearing  upon  the  obelruction  and  itr  apprehen- 
sion, than  upon  Non-apprehenaion.  Because  aa  the  Nyayomanjori  points 
out,  what  Is  negated  by  a negation  must  be  something  poiitivi  ; apprehen- 
sion proves  the  emiitrnee,  and  ‘non-apprehenaion  1 the  noa-exiiUfiee,  of  only 
poeitlve  entities  ; hence  even  the  ‘non-apprehenaion  even  though  of  the 
' non -apprehension  of  obstruction  can  prove  the  non- earl  Were  only  of  the 
obitructiot  and  apprehensions,  which  are  positive  entiliea,  and  not  of  the  noa- 
appre/wrcVoB  inelf. 

The  Bodhoriddhi  also  explains  aimilarly. 

t The  vifaya  object,  the  cognition  of  which  ia  brought  about  by  'Non- 
apprehenaion*,  ia  the  non-rniitmct  of  the  object  that  aoutd  hove  been  appre- 
hended. 
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Sufra  31 

Further,  because  the  presence  and  absence  of  one's  several 
cognitions  are  clearly  perceptible  lo  every  person.* 

BHA$YA 

‘ Therefore  the  reasoning  pal  forward  in  the  Futile  Rejoinder 
is  no  reasoning  at  all  ’ — this  has  to  be  brought  in  from  the 
preceding  SDfra.  The  presence  and  absence  of  the  several  cogni- 
tions  that  living  beings  have  in  the  body,  arc  clearly  discernible 
by  them  ; as  is  clear  from  such  conceptions  as  ‘My  doubtful 
cognition  exists'  and  'My  doubtful  cognition  does  not  exist’ ; 
similarly  in  connection  with  perceptional,  inferential,  verbal  and 
reminiscential  cognitions.  So  that  in  the  case  in  question,  when 
there  is  'non-apprehension  of  the  obstruction', — i e.  the  non- 
existence  of  its  apprehension — it  is  clearly  discernible  by  the 
person  himself,  and  he  has  the  conception.  'My  apprehension  of 
the  obstruction  is  not  present’,  or  ‘Obstruction,  or  any  such  thing 
as  would  be  the  cause  of  the  non-perception  of  Sound,  is  not 
apprehended' ; from  which  it  follows  that  what  was  alleged  in 
(Su.  29) — “inasmuch  as  the  non-apprehension  of  the  obstruction 
is  also  not  apprehended  it  follows  that  this  Non-apprehension 
also  is  non-existent"—  is  not  right. 

End  of  Section  13 
Section  14 

Dealing  with  (22)  ‘Parity  per  A’on -ettrnality’. 

Sdtra  32 

" If  by  reason  of  * similarity  ’ Iwo  things  be  regarded  as 
having  analogous  properties,  tben  all  things  should  have  to 
be  regarded  as  ' non-eternal’, — this  contention  conatitaUss 
‘Parity  per  Non-eternality'. 

BHA$YA 

"When  the  First  Party  says  that — 'Sound  should  be  regarded 
as  non-eternal,  by  reason  of  its  similarity  to  the  Jar,  which  ie  non- 
eternal', — he  becomes  faced  with  the  undesirable  contingency  of 

"According  to  Tiiparya  and  Bodhnuddfa  the  Sdtra  would  man — 'it  la 
clearly  perceptible  to  every  peraon  whether  a certain  cognition  apprehend* 
the  Bxiitance  or  Non-eaittence  of  a thing.’  The  tranalatim  adopt*  the 
interpretation  of  the  SySyamagjarl  which  it  more  in  keephg  with  the 
BhBya. 

N.B.3* 
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having  to  regard  all  things  as  non-eternal,  by  reason  of  their 
similarity  (consisting  of  existence)  to  the  Jar,  which  is  non- 
eternal.” — This  opposition  based  upon  ‘non-etemality’  consti- 
tutes ‘Parity  per  Non-etemality.'  * 

The  answer  to  the  above  Futile  Rejoinder  is  as  follows 

SHfra  33 

If  rejection  can  be  based  upon  'similarity’,  there  should 
be  rejection  also  of  the  denial  (set  up  by  the  Opponent),  as 
there  is  a similarity  between  the  denial  and  that  which  it  is 
sought  to  deny.* 

BHASYA 

The  'Denial'  i9  that  allegation  which  is  fully  equipped  with 
the  Proposition  and  the  other  Factors  of  Reasoning,  and  which, 
while  representing  the  counter-view,  seta  aside  the  original  view;t 
— and  the  said  ‘Denial’  has  this  similarity  to  the  original  oieiv 
that  both  are  equipped  with  the  factors  of  Ressoning,  Proposition 
and  the  rest.  Now,  if  there  is  to  be  a rejection  of  non-eternality 
(of  Sound)  on  the  ground  of  the  ‘similarity'  (of  all  things)  with  the 
non-eternal  Oar), — then,  inasmuch  as  this  would  mean  that 
‘similarity1  leads  to  rejection,  it  would  follow  that  there  should 
be  rejection  of  the  Denial  also,  on  the  ground  of  its  similarity  to 
what  is  ioaght  to  he  denied  (i.e.  the  original  view).§ 

Sure  34 

What  serves  as  the  Probans  is  that  property  which  is 
definitely  known  to  subsist  in  the  Example,  as  being  an  in* 
fallible  indicator  of  the  Probandnm  ; and  since  such  a Probans 
can  be  of  both  lauds,  there  can  be  no  non-differeuce  (among 
all  things). 

• Thii  Futile  Rejoinder  is  described  te  based  upon  'similarity';  it  in- 
cludes aim  a similar  rejoinder  bated  upon  'dissimilarity' — say*  the 
Bodhmiddhi. 

• The  right  reading  of  the  Sdtra,  as  shown  by  the  Nydyoi&il niba wlAo , 
the  Bh&ryo,  lA*  VSrtika,  the  Titparya  and  Be&uuiiM,  is  tll't*-*)  fqRti 

M fatal  it)  (4: 

t The  correct  reading  is  j with  the  reading  4qi  tho 

meaning  would  be — 'which  is  meant  to  establish  a ootmter-view'. 

j The  Titparya  remarks  that  the  answer  contained  in  toil  StUro  only 
puts  toe  Opponent  on  the  nine  footing  aa  the  First  Party.  The  real  answer 
comes  in  the  next  SOtra. 
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BHASYA 

That  property,  which  is  found  in  the  ‘Example’  to  be  an 
infallible  indicator  of  the  Probandum,  ia  what  is  put  forward  as 
the  Probans.  This  Pro&anj  can  be  af  both  hinds,—  i.e.  it  may  be 
similar  to  certain  thingB,  and  dissimilar  to  certain  other  things ; 
when  it  is  similar,  it  constitutes  the  ‘similarity’  (among  those 
things),  and  when  it  is  dissimilar,  it  constitutes  the ’dissimilarity' 
(among  those  things).  Now,  it  is  only  a particular  form  of 
’similarity'  that  constitutes  the  real  'Probane’, — and  not  cither 
mere  ‘similarity’  without  any  qualification,  or  mere ‘dissimilarity’. 
What  you  have  urged  (under  SiL  32) — that,  “If  by  reason  of 
similarity  two  things  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  analogous 
properties,  then  all  things  should  have  to  be  regarded  as  non- 
eternal, and  this  constitutes  Parity  per  Non-eternality”, — is  based 
upon  mere  ‘similarity’  and  mere  ‘dissimilarity’ ; and  as  such 
cannot  be  right.* 

( In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  here  ) all  that  was  said 
(in  Su.  5-1-24)  id  answer  to  Parity  per  Non -difference  should  be 
taken  as  applying  with  equal  force  to  the  present  Futile  Rejoind- 
er also. 

End  of  Section  14 
Section  (15) 

(SfUros  35-36] 

Dealing  with  (23)  * Parity  per  Eternality  ' 

Sutra  35 

“ The  character  of  ‘ non-eternality  ’ being  eternal,  it 
follows  that  the  ‘ non-eternal  thing’  is  itself  eternal”, — 
based  upon  this  contention  is  ’ Parity  per  Eternality’. 

BHASYA 

“ The  proposition  is  put:  forward  in  the  form — ‘ Sound  la 
non-eternal  now,  is  this  ’ non-eternality  ’ of  Sound  eternal, 
everlasting,  or  non-eternal,  evanescent  ? If  it  is  present  in  Sound 

•What  can  rightly  prove  a cotwltuion  it  only  tucb  'similarity'  or  'dll- 
•Imtlarity  ' aa  It  invariably  couch  mitanl  with  the  Probandum.  While  the 
'aimllarity ' that  hat  been  put  forward  by  the  Opponent  at  hit  'probnna'  In 
die  proving  of  the  'non-eternality'  of  all  thingi,  it  'finaias';  and  than  la 
no  invariable  oonancltance  b*wecn  'Exictcnce'  and  "Ncai-etB  reality';  than 
being  eeveral  thing  ■ that  are  re sire  and  yet  rtrreaf,  net  non -eternal. 
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at  all  times,  then,  since  the  propeity  (non-eternality)  is  everlast- 
ing, the  thing  to  which  that  property  belongs  ‘(Sound)’  must  also 
be  everlasting,  so  that  Sound  should  be  Eternal.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  said  property  (‘Non-eternality’)  is  not  present  in 
Sound  at  all  times,— then  since  (at  some  time  or  other)  ‘Non- 
eternality  ’ would  be  absent  in  Sound,  Sound  would  be  'eternal*. 

This  opposition  based  upon  ‘ Eternality  ’,  constitutes  'Parity 
per  Eternality 

BHASYA 

The  answer  to  the  above  Futile  Rejoinder  is  as  follows 

Soira  36 

Inasmuch  as  the  everlasting  character  of  the  * non- 
eternality  ' in  the  subject  of  Denial  (Sound)  [is  admitted  by 
the  Opponent],  the  ‘non-eternality’  of  the  non-etema] 
thing  (Sound)  becomes  established;  so  that  there  can  be 
no  basis  for  the  Denial.t 

When  the  Opponent  speaks  of  the  character  of  non-eterna- 
lity being  ‘ everlasting ' in  Sound,  which  is  the  object  whose 
non-eternality  he  seeks  to  deny, — he  admits  the  non-eternality 
of  Sound  ; — and  when  this  ‘ non-eternality  of  Sound  ' has  been 
thus  admitted,  there  is  no  room  for  the  Denial.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  admit  the  ' everlasting  * character  of  the 
‘ non-eternality  in  Sound’,  then  for  him,  the  expression, — 
because  non-eternality  in  Sound  is  eternal', — cannot  serve  as 
the  Pro  bans  (of  his  reasoning) ; — and  in  the  absence  of  the 
Probans,  the  denial  cannot  be  proved. 

• In  this  SQtrm,  the  mention  of  ‘non-etemality’  it  meant  to  include  all 
thoae  specific  reatona  that  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  non-eternality 
of  Sound.  The  tente  of  the  definition  of  ‘Parity  per  Eternality’  it  at 
follows — When  the  Opponent  putt  forward  certain  eahauttive  alternatives  in 
regard  to  the  properly  put  forward  by  the  Firtt  Party,  and  shows  that  none 
of  these  it  tdmittible,  and  then  proceeds  to  urge  that  the  Subject  ctrwot, 
on  that  account,  be  accepted  at  having  that  property  this  form  of 
Opposition  constitutes  ‘Parity  per  Eternality'. — BodhasiiUhi  (Udayana). 

t The  Nydyamnifjari  readt  the  Satrs  without  and  with 

ameqrqiMMTl.-.  The  presence  or  absence  of  does  not  make  tny 

difference  in  the  meaning.  But  from  the  explanation  provided  in  the 
BhStyt,  the  Bodhaaiddhi  and  the  Nylyimtfjari,  Sift  1*14^1:  it  the  right 
reading  for  ftcqotitHri: . 
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In  fact,  what  is  meant  by  Sound  being  ‘ non-eternal  ’ is  that 
it  is  produced  and  ceases  to  exist  on  being  destroyed  ; and  there 
can  be  no  question  against  this ; hence  there  is  no  room  for 
any  such  question  as — “ does  the  non-eternality  subsist  in  Sound 
at  all  times  or  not?” — Why? — Because  the  non-eternality 
of  Sound  consists  in:  its  being  produced  and  ceasing  to  exist 
on  being  destroyed  ; — it  is  not  right  to  regard  ‘ Sound  1 aB  the 
container  (the  receptacle)  and  ' non-eternality  ‘ at  the  contained; 
for  such  a conception  would  involve  a self-contradiction  in 
terms*  Further,  ‘ eternality  1 and  ‘ non-eternality  ' are  con- 
tradictory terms  (hence  also  the  Denial  cannot  be  maintained)  ; 
that  ' non-eternality  * and  ' eternality  ’—which  are  mutual  con- 
tradictories— should  belong  to  the  same  Object  (Sound)  is  sn 
impossibility.  For  these  reasons  we  conclude  that  what  ha6 
been  alleged  by  the  Opponent—  that  " Non-eternality  being  eter- 
nal, Sound  must  be  eternal  ” — has  absolutely  no  sense. 

End  of  Section  1 5 
Section  (16) 

[Sutras  37-38) 

Dealing  with  (24)  ‘ Parity  per  character  cf  Effect'. 

SOfra  37 

4 Parity  per  character  of  Effect  ’ is  based  on  the  diverse 
character  of  the  products  of  effort. 

BHASYA 

The  original  proposition  is  put  up  in  the  form — ' Sound  is 
non-eterntl,  because  it  is  the  oat  came  of  effort  now  that  which 
is  ‘the  outcome  of  effort’  is  such  as,  not  having  pre chons  existence 
comes  into  existence ; as  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  such 
products  as  the  Jar  and  the  like  ; that  which  is  ' non-eterntl 
on  the  other  hand,  is  such  as,  haoing  come  into  existence,  ceases 
to  exist.  Such  being  the  condition  of  thingB,  the  Opposition  is 

• If  'non-eternal Ity 1 is  contained  la  'Sound',  then  alone  an  there  be 
any  force  in  the  contention  that  if  the  former  ia  eternal,  the  Utter  alto  ahonld 
be  to ; a*  in  that  cxie  alone  could  the  former  not  eubeitt  without  the  Uttar. 
Ate  matter  of  fact,  the  relation  of  ‘amtainer  and  contained’  does  not  tobaUt 
between  Sound  end  Non -eternal  ity.  For  auch  relation  thip  belooga  only  to 
politic*  entitice,  and  Non-eternality  ia  purely  atgatioe ; and  thia  onlr 
qualifiti  Sound,  it  doe*  not  rtibirl  ia  it; — taye  die  NySyamaHjarl. 
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Bet  up  on  the  basis  of  the  diverse  character  of  the  products  of 
effort.  ’ Coming  into  existence  after  effort’  we  find  in  the  ca6e 
of  the  jar,  etc.,  and  we  also  find  the  ' manifestation  ’ of  things 
concealed  under  some  obstruction,  by  the  removal  of  the 
obstruction  [and  this  also  iB  the  outcome  of  effort ] ; and  there  is 
no  special  reason  to  show  whether  Sound  cornea  into  existence 
after  Effort,  or  there  is  only  manifeatation  of  it  ( after  effort ) ; 
and  the  Opposition  set  up  on  the  basis  of  this  fact  of  both  these 
(production  and  manifestation)  being  equally  the  1 products  of 
effort  is  1 Parity  per  Character  of  Effect  \ 

The  answer  to  the  above  Futile  Rejoinder  is  as  follows 

Sn/ro  38 

Even  though  there  are  several  Kinds  of  Products, — inas- 
much as  [in  the  other  Kind  of  Product]  causes  of  non- 
apprehension are  present,  Effort  could  not  he  the  cause 
(of  mere' manifestation’  of  Sound,  in  whose  case  there  is  no 
cause  of  non-apprehension)  * 

Even  thoaih  there  are  several  kinds  of  Products,  there  are 
present  c oases  of  non-apprehension.^hence  Effort  could  not  he  the 
cause,  of  the  manifestation  of  Sound.  In  a case  where  there  is 
monifestaiion  a6  the  outcome  of  effort,  it  is  possible  that  there  may 
have  been  some  cause,  in  the  shape  of  obstruction,  to  which  its 
non-apprehension  (before  manifestation)  was  due,  so  that  when, 
as  a result  of  effort,  there  is  a removal  of  the  obstruction,  there 
comes  about  the  apprehension  of  the  thing,  which  constitutes  its 
’manifestation’.  In  the  case  of  Sound,  however,  no  Guch  cause  of 
Non-apprehension  is  possible,  by  the  removal  whereof,  as  follow- 
ing from  Effort,  there  could  come  about  the  'manifestation'  of 

• The  mere  feet  of  Sound  being  the  'outcome  of  Effort'  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  non-eternal,  it  comes  into 
existence,  or  is  destroyed  ; for  even  if  it  were  only  mantfttUd,  it  could  be 
regarded  to  the  'outcome  of  effort’. 

• We  have  translated  the  SOtra  as  it  is  captained  in  the  Bhioyt  and 
read  in  all  manuscripts.  The  interpretation  however  is  far  fetched  ; hence 
the  NyayamaHjart  has  read  the  SO  tit  with  the  last  term  aa  31jpJ3f^TOTA'rTT- 

and  explains  it  to  mean  aa  follows  : — ‘Be# « though  thrrs  ori  various 
kinds  of  Frodutti, — Effort  cannot  &#  rtgardtd  or  A*  const  (<?/  the  snattij titatirm 
cj  Smad),  as  Ihm  u mot  prtsiti  (in  the  cast  of  Sound)  any  cant  <d  id  "»»- 
apprthttrion' . This  is  much  simpler. 
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the  Sound  consisting  of  its  apprehension.  From  this  it  follows 
that  Sound  is  predated,  not  manifested  (by  Effort).* 

End  of  Section  16 
Section  (17) 

[ So/ros  39-43  ] 

Dealing  with  the  ‘Sa tpakfi' — the  six  steps  of  a Futile  Discussion .* 
INTRODUCTORY  8HA$YA 

[TYst  first  step  consisting  of  the  Proposition,  'Sound  must  be 
non-eternal,  because  it  is  the  outcome  of  effort,  like  the  Jar'], it  ia 
urged  against  this  that  the  Frobans  is  ‘incon elusive* , and  being 
‘inconclusive’,  it  cannot  prove  the  ’conclusion' — (this  represents 
the  second  6tep) ; — [to  thU  the  First  Party,  offers  the  following 
wrong  answer,  which  represents  the  third  step] — If  my  Probans 
cannot  prove  the  conclusion  because  it  is  inconclusive,  then 

Sutras  39 

the  same  fault  lies  with  the  denial  (by  the  Opponent) 
also.— 

BHASYA 

That  is,  the  Denial  also  is  ‘inconclusive’  ; it  denies  some- 
thing, and  does  not  deny  other  things  ; and  being  ‘inconduiive’, 
it  cannot  prove  the  desired  conclusion. 

Or,  the  Opponent  having  said — “If  Sound  be  held  to  be  non- 
eternal,  there  is  no  special  reason  why  what  happens  to  Sound, 
after  Effort,  ia  production,  and  not  manifestation," — [he  ia  met  by 
the  First  Party  with  the  following  wrong  answer] — if  Sound  be 
held  to  be  eternal,  then  also  there  is  no  special  reason  why  what 

• The  NydyamaHjari  remarks  (bat  by  having  selected  the  ‘non-elems- 
lity  of  Sound’  as  the  Biample,  dealt  with  under  ell  the  twenty -four  F*tU* 
Rejoinders,  the  author  of  the  BSdjya  has  accomplished  two  purposes : he 
providee  example  I of  the  Rejoinders  and  also  set*  aside  all  possible  objec- 
tions against  the  Nyflya  doctrine  of  the  Not-tUrmility  of  Sound. 

* Says  the  TStparya — It  has  been  shown  up  B the  last  Section  that 
when  the  Opponent  seta  up  a Futile  Rejoinder  he  ia  met  by  the  Pint  Parry 
with  a suitable  answer ; and  in  every  such  rase,  the  disputant*  come  to  on 
understanding  ae  lo  the  true  conclusion.  But  there  are  cates  where  the  First 
Parry  also  meets  the  Opponent  with  a wrong  answer ; in  that  case  no  right 
conclusion  it  arrived  at ; and  an  entirely  futile  discus* ion  ia  tarried  on,  m 
six  stops.  This  ia  what  the  author  of  the  Sfltra  proceeds  to  show,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  pupils. 
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happens  to  Sound  is  mani/esfafion,  not  production.  Thus  special 
reasons  being  equally  wanting  in  both  views,  both  are  equally 
inconclusive. 

Sura  40 

The  same  may  be  aaid  by  the  First  Party  in  answer  to  all 
(Futile  Rejoinders)— 

bhasya 

In  connection  with  all  that  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
Futile  Rejoinders — e.g.  ‘Similarity’  and  the  rest — whenever  no 
special  corroborative  reason  may  be  found, — the  contention  may 
be  put  forward  (by  the  First  Party)  that  both  views  stand  on  the 
same  footing. 

Sn/ro  41 

[Fourth  Sfep]  “With  the  Contravention  of  the  Denial  also 
would  lie  the  same  fault  as  that  which  liea  against  the 
Denial  itself. 

BHASYA 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  First  Party  that  the  fault  of  /neon- 
cluaioene js  that  had  been  urged  (in  the  Second  Step)  a6  lying  in 
the  original  Proposition,  lies  also  in  the  Denial  (set  up  by  the 
Opponent).  But  the  same  fault  lies  with  this  contravention  of 
the  Denial.  Thus  then,  the  First  Step  in  this  Futile  Discussion 
consists  in  the  propounding  of  the  original  proposition  by  the 
First  Party — ’Sound  is  non-eternal,  because  it  is  the  outcome  of 
Effort’ ; — the  Second  Step  consists  of  the  denial  or  negative  argu- 
ment set  up  by  the  Opponent  Critic,  in  the  form — “Since  the 
products  of  Effort  are  of  several  kinds  there  is  Parity  per  Charac- 
ter of  Effect”  ; this  is  what  is  called  the  ‘Denial’ ; — then  cornea 
the  Third  Step — in  which  the  First  Party  urges  that  the  same 
fault  lies  with  the  Denial  also : this  is  what  is  called  (in  the 
Sura)  Vipratifedha'  (Contravention) ; — then  comes  the  Fourth 
Step  (urged  by  the  Opponent) — '‘the  same  fault  of  Inconclueive- 
nees  lies  also  with  the  Contravention  of  the  Denial.” 

Sdtra  42 

[Fifth  Step] — The  contingency  of  the  same  fault  lying 
with  the  Contravention  of  the  denial  is  urged  (by  the 
Opponent),  after  admitting  the  presence  of  the  fault  in  his 
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own  contention ; — and  this  involves  'Confession  of  the  Con- 
trary Opinion’. — 

BHA$YA 

What  the  Opponent  has  done  (in  the  FoartA  Sfep)  is  to  con- 
fess  that  the  view  he  had  expressed  in  the  Second  Step  is  faulty, 
and,  without  freeing  hia  view  from  that  defect,  he  has  admitted 
it  and  then  ha6  urged  that  the  same  fault  of  'Inconclusiveneas' 
lice  also  with  the  Contravention  of  the  Denial  in  the  Third 
Step ; — and  on  the  part  of  the  Opponent  this  involves  a 'Con- 
fession of  the  Contrary  Opinion’.  This  ia  the  Fifth  Step  [in  the 
Futile  Discuseion]. 

Sutra  43 

[Sixth  Step] — "It  is  after  having  admitted  what  has  been 
urged  against  his  own  view,  (hat  the  first  party  has  urged  the 
presence  of  the  same  fault  (in  the  Opponent's  view),  and 
has  put  forward  reasons  for  the  same  ; — in  so  doing  he  has 
admitted  the  presence  (in  bis  own  view)  of  the  fault  urged 
against  the  Opponent's  view;— so  that  the  fault  of  ‘Confessing 
the  contrary  opinion’  is  squally  applicable  to  him  also". 

BHASYA 

The  fault  urged  against  the  original  Proposition  of  the  First 
Party  was  that  'there  are  several  kinds  of  products  of  effort' 
(Su.  37) ; and  this  is  what,  for  the  Fitat  Party  who  is  propounding 
reasons  in  support  of  that  proposition,  constitutes  ‘SoapaAfafaA- 
?ana',  ‘/fluff  arged  against  his  own  view'", — how?— because  it 
arises  out  of  his  own  view  ; — now  what  he  has  done  (in  course  of 
the  present  Futile  Discussion)  is  to  admit  this  fault  that  has  been 
urged  against  his  view,  and  without  refuting  it,  he  has  admitted 
it  and  urged  the  presence  of  the  same  fault  in  the  words  'the 
same  ftult  lies  with  the  Denial  also’  (Su.  39) ; and  he  has  put 
forward  reasons  in  support  of  the  same, — in  the  words  ‘the  de- 
nial is  inconclusive’.  Thus  it  heing  a case  where  he  hat  admitted 
what  has  been  arged  against  his  view  and  arged  the  presence  of  the 
same  fault  in  the  Opponent’s  view  and  has  pat  forward  reasons  for 
the  same, — this  means  that  he  has  admitted  the  presence  in  hia 
own  view  of  the  fault  he  had  urged  against  the  Opponent’s  view.* 

• The  right  reading  i>  Haffl  at  found  in  C. 
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‘How  90?'  The  Opponent  had  argued  that  'there  are  several 
kinds  of  products  of  Effort’,  by  which  he  meant  to  indicate  ‘the 
Eault  of  inconcluaiveness’  (as  lying  agaioat  the  original  proposi- 
tion);— without  refuting  this  the  First  Party  has  said — ‘the  same 
fault  lies  with  the  Denial  also  ’ ; — thus  he  has  admitted  that  the 
arguments  in  support  of  the  original  proposition  are  faulty,  and 
then  urged  the  same  against  the  Denial  also;  by  doing  so  he 
admits  the  view  of  the  Opponent,  and  becomes  open  to  the  same 
charge  (of  ‘Confessing  the  Contrary  Opinion’).  Just  as  the  Oppo- 
nent having  admitted  the  faultiness  of  the  Denial  of  the  First 
Party,  and  haviog  urged  the  presence  of  the  same  fault  in  the 
Contravention  of  the  Dental  also,  has  been  charged  (in  the  Fifth 
Step ) with  ‘Confession  of  the  Contrary  Opinion’, — exactly  in 
the  same  manner,  the  First  Party  also,  having  admitted  the  faulti- 
ness of  the  affirmation  of  the  original  Proposition,  and  having 
urged  the  preseoce  of  the  same  fault  against  the  Denial,  becomes 
open  to  the  3ame  charge  of  'Confessing  the  Contrary  Opinion'. 

This  represents  the  Sixth  Step  in  the  Futile  Discussion. 
Among  the  eix  stepa,  the  Jirst,  third  and  Fifth  steps  represent 
the  assertions  of  the  Propounder  of  the  Original  Proposition,  and 
the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  represent  those  of  the  Opponent 
denying  that  Proposition.  When  we  come  to  consider  the 
validity  and  invalidity  of  those  assertions,  we  find  as  follows:— 
(a)  Since  there  is  no  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  and 
the  sixth , they  are  open  to  the  charge  of  needless  repetition; 
for  what  the  fourth  says  ie  that  'with  the  Contravention  of 
the  Denial  alao  would  lie  the  same  fault  as  that  which  .lies  with 
the  Denial  itself’ (Su.  41),  which  means  that  the  other  party  is 
subject  to  the  same  fault ; — and  again  in  the  sixfA  we  have  the 
asaertion  that  by  admitting  the  Opponent’s  view  the  First  Party 
becomes  open  to  the  same  charge  ; and  this  alao  means  that  the 
other  party  is  open  to  the  same  fault ; thus  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  meanings  of  these  two. — (6)  The  same  charge  of  need- 
less repetition  lies  alao  against  the  third  and  fifth  steps  ; in  the 
third  what  is  alleged  is  that  the  same  fault  lies  with  the  Denial 
also,  which  admits  the  equality  of  both  views  and  again  in 
the  fifth  it  is  admitted  that  the  denial  of  the  the  Denial  is  subject 
to  the  same  fault  eo  that  the  fifth  says  nothing  new. — (c)  Again 
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the  fifth  and  sixth  also  are  mere  repetitions,  there  being  no 
difference  in  what  they  allege. — (<J)  The  third  and  the  fourth  in- 
volve the  'Confession  of  the  Contrary  Opinion'. — («)  In  the  first 
and  the  second,  no  special  reasons  have  been  adduced  (in  support 
of  either  view).  Thus  it  is  found  that  in  the  Futile  Discussion 
consisting  of  the  said  six  steps,  neither  of  the  two  views  becomes 
established. 

When  does  this  Futile  Discussion  with  the  six  steps,  take 
place  ? — It  takes  place  whenever  the  First  Party  begins  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  contention  that  the  same  fault  lies  with  the 
dental  also  ; and  in  this  case  neither  of  the  two  views  becomes 
demonstrated.  When,  however,  the  third  step  (in  answer  to  the 
Opponent's  denial  which  is  the  second  step)  is  put  forward 
by  the  First  Party  in  the  form — ‘Even  though  there  are  several 
kinds  of  Products,  inasmuch  as  in  the  other  kinds  of  Product 
causes  of  non-apprehension  sre  present,  Effort  could  not  be  the 
cause  of  the  manifestation  of  Sound’  (Su.  38)— then  the  original 
view  does  become  demonstrated,  that  'What  happens  to  Sound 
after  Effort  is  that  it  comes  into  existence,  and  not  that  it 
becomes  manifested’ ; and  in  this  case  there  is  no  room  for  the 
six  steps  of  the  Futile  Discussion. 

Thus  ends  the  First  Daily  Lesson  of  the  Fifth  AdhyOyo 
of  the  Bhttjya. 


ADHYAYA  V 
DAILY  LESSON  II 
Section  (1) 

[ Stltras  1-6 ] 

INTRODUCTORY  BHA?YA 

Dealing  with  the  fioe  Clinchers  or  Grounds  of  Defeat  that 
bear  upon  the  Proposition  and  the  Statement  of  the  Probans. 

Under  SO.  1-2-19  and  20  it  has  been  briefly  stated  that — ‘It 
U a case  of  Clincher  when  there  is  misapprehension,  as  also 
when  there  ia  nort-apprehension  ; and  there  is  a multiplicity  of 
Clinchers  owing  to  there  being  several  varieties  of  both'  ; the 
same  has  now  got  to  be  described  in  detail.  The  Clinchers  are 
actual  occasions  of  defeat,  the  receptacles  of  faults ; and  they 
mostly  bear  upon  the  Proposition  and  other  Factors  of  Reasoning, 
and  they  may  affect  the  propounder  of  the  true,  aa  also  that  of 
the  false,  doctrine  [but  only  so  long  as  perfect  wisdom  has  not 
been  attained].  They  are  divided  aa  follows 
Sutra  / 

(1)  Violating  the  Proposition,  (2)  Shifting  the  Pro- 
position, (3)  Contradicting  the  Proposition,  (4)  Renouncing 
the  Proposition,  (5)  Shifting  the  the  Probans,  (6)  Irre- 
levancy, (7)  Meaningless  Jargon,  (8)  Unintelligibility.  (9) 
Incoherence.  (10)  Inconsequentially,  (11)  Incompleteness, 
(12)  Redundance,  (13)  Repetition,  (14)  Non-reproduction, 
(15)  Incomprehension.  (16)  Embarrassment.  (17)  Evasion, 
(18)  Confession  of  a Contrary  Opinion,  ( 19)  Overlooking 
the  Censurable,  (20)  Censuring  of  the  non-censurable, 
(21)  Inconsistency,  and  (22)  Fallacious  Probans  are  the 
Clinchers. — 

BHA3YA 

All  these,  divided  into  twenty-two  kinds,  are  defined  one  by 
one,  in  the  following  Sfltras* 

* These  twenty-two  Clincher m hare  been  grouped  under  seven  heads, 
each  of  which  is  dcslt  with  in  the  seven  uctioia  of  this  Daily  Lfiton. 
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So/ra  2 

W hen  the  property  of  the  'counter-instance'  (urged  by 
the  Opponent)  is  admitted  by  one  to  be  present  in  the  ex- 
ample cited  by  himself,— it  is  a case  of  (1)  ‘Violating  the 
Proposition’. 

BHASYA 

The  Opposition  having  been  set  up  on  the  basis  of  a certain 
property  which  is  contrary  to  the  Probandum,— if.the  First  Party 
admits  that  that  contrary  property,  which  belongs  to  the  Counter- 
instance cited  by  the  Opponent,  is  present  in  the  Example  cited 
by  himself,  he  violates  his  original  Proposition  ; hence  this  be- 
comes a case  of  ‘Violating  the  Proposition’.  Example — The 
Proposition  having  been  put  forward  in  the  form — 'Sound  must 
be  non-eternal,  because  it  is  perceptible  by  the  senses,  like  the 
Jar*, — the  Opponent  says — “But  we  find  that  Community,  which 
is  eternal,  is  also  perceptible  by  the  senses;  and  why  cannot 
Sound  also  be  the  same  ? ” — Being  met  with  this  Opposition,  the 
First  Party  may  say— ‘if  Community,  which  is  perceptible  by  the 
senses,  is  eternal,  the  Jar  also  may  be  eternal' ; and  in  this  the 
First  Party  attributes  ‘eternality’  to  the  Example  that  he  had 
cited  in  support  of  his  proposition  ; and  in  so  doing  he  violates 
his  entire  thesis  up  to  the  ‘Final  Conclusion’  ; and  violating  his 
entire  thesis,  he  is  said  to  violate  his  Proposition, — since  the 
Thesis  rests  in  the  Proposition* 

Sutra  3 

The  subject  of  the  (original)  Proposition  having  been 
denied,  if  the  First  Party  finds  a diversity  in  tbe  properties 
(of  the  Example  and  the  counter-instance),  and  puts  it  for- 
ward with  a view  to  establish  the  former  Proposition,— this 
is  (2)  ‘Shifting  the  Proposition’. 


* The  BodhasuLthi  remark!  that  the  Sutra  detcribca  two  kinds  of 
'Violating  the  Proposition'— the  first  i>  deacribed  by  the  very  name  'Violat- 
ing the  Proposition’,  and  another  by  the  rest  of  the  SQlra.  The  erample  of 
the  former  kind  would  be  that  case  when,  on  finding  that  he  cannot  bring 
forward  argument!  to  tuitain  hi*  position,  the  First  Party  entirely  surren- 
der! his  point.— 'All  right,  I give  up  ray  point ; Sound  si  n«  wow-tUrtu!.' 
What  ia  cited  in  the  Bhfyyn  is  the  example  of  the  second  kind. 
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BHA$YA 

The  'subject  a}  the  original  Proposition'  is — ‘Sound  is  non- 
eternal,  because  it  is  perceptible  by  the  Sense6,  like  the  Jar'; 
this  Proposition  having  been  propounded  (by  the  First  Party), 
which  consists  in  showing,  by  means  of  a counter-instance,  that 
the  Probans  (of  the  original  Proposition)  is  not  truly  concomitant 
(with  the  Probandum), — 'Community,  which  is  perceptible  by 
the  senses,  being  eternal'; — and  the  subject  of  the  original  Pro- 
position  being  ihas  denied,  the  First  Party  finds  s ‘diversity  in  the 
properties  of  Example  and  the  Ccanter-instance' , — i.  e.,  he  finds 
that  while  both  (Jar  and  Community)  have  a certain  property, 
being  perceptible  by  the  senses,  in  common,  there  are  others  in 
which  they  differ  ; e.  g..  Community  is  perceptible  by  the  senses 
and  all-prevading,  while  the  Jar  is  perceptible  by  the  senses  and 
nat-all-pervading  ; and  perceiving  this  diversity  of  properties  he 
puts  it  forward  with  a view  to  establish  his  former  Proposition- 
how  ? — [in  this  wty] — ‘Just  as  the  Jar  is  nat-alUperooding,  so  is 
Sound  also  not-all-peroading,  and  hence  like  the  Jar  it  should  be 
non-etema/  also" ; — now  here  the  former  Proposition  was  ‘Sound 
is  non-eternal’,  and  'Sound  is  not-all-pervsding’  is  a totally 
different  Proposition, — this  is  thus  an  instance  of  ‘Shifting  the 
Proposition’. 

"In  wbat  way  does  this  become  s Ground  of  Defeat , a 
Clincher  ? " 

Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  one  Proposition  does  not  prove 
another  Proposition ; what  prove  a Proposition  are  the  Probans 
and  the  Eiample  ; hence  the  putting  forward  (aa  proof)  of  what 
cannot  prove  the  Proposition  is  entirely  Futile  ; and  being  futile, 
it  becomes  a 'Ground  of  Defeat'.* 

StUra  4 

When  there  ia  contradiction  between  the  Proposition 
and  the  Probans,  it  ia  (3)  'Contradiction  of  the  Proposition’. 

• Though  when  the  Firit  Party  puts  forward  the  tact  of  Sound  being 
not-all -pervading,  the  idea  in  hi*  mind  it  that,  after  having  brought  Unit 
home  to  the  other  party,  he  otm Id  add  that  at  a qualifying  clauie  CO  hit 
original  premiu — itating  It  in  the  form  'because  Sound,  afale  being  no l -all- 
pervading,  i*  perceptible  by  the  tenter  (it  mutt  be  non -eternal) ' ; — yet  until 
he  actually  doet  to,  hit  petition  it  dearly  tubjecr  to  the  laid  Clincher.— 
Tapenya. 
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BHASjYA 

The  Proposition  is  stated  in  the  form — 'Substance  roust  be 
something  different  from  Quality',  and  the  Statement  of  the 
Probans  is  in  the  form — ‘because  no  objects  are  ever  perceived, 
except  Colour  etc.’ : — and  there  is  a contradiction  (conflict) 
between  these,  Proposition  and  Statement  of  the  Probans. — 
How  ? — If  Substance  is  something  different  from  Quality,  then 
it  is  not  possible  that  nothing  except  Colour  etc.  should  be 
perceived; — while  if  nothing  except  Colour  etc.,  is  perceived, 
then  it  is  not  po99ible  that  Substance  should  be  something 
different  from  Quality  ; thus  there  is  a conflict  between  the  two 
statements — (a)  ‘Substance  must  be  different  from  Quality'  and 
(b) ‘Nothing  except  Colour  etc.  is  perceived’;  i.e-,  the  two  are 
mutually  Nugatory,  and  are  impossible.* 

So/ra  5 

The  original  thesis  having  been  opposed,  if  what  was 
formerly  affirmed  happens  to  be  retracted , — it  is  (4)  ’Re- 
nouncing the  Proposition’. 

bha$ya 

The  original  thesis  having  been  put  forward  in  the  form, 
“Sound  is  non-eternal  because  it  is  perceptible  by  the  senses,’’ 
the  other  party  says — "Community  is  perceptible  by  the  senses, 
and  is  yet  eternal,  and  similarly  Sound  also,  which  is  per- 
ceptible by  the  senses,  may  be  eternal"  ; — and  the  original 
thesis  being  thus  opposed,  if  the  First  Party  happens,  to  say— 
‘Who  sayB  that  Sound  is  non-eternal ) ’ This  retraction  of  what 
had  been  affirmed  in  the  Proposition  is  what  is  called  'Renounc- 
ing the  Proposition’.  * 

* The  BodJuuidJhi  remark*  that  the  contradiction  between  the  'Propo- 
sition' and  the  'Statement  of  the  Probint1  hie  been  mentioned  only  by  way 
of  illustration ; at  a matter  of  fact,  there  it  oontradictim  of  the  Proposition 
whenever  there  it  any  inccruiftency  between  any  tvw  factors  of  the  ramming, 
and  alto  when  the  Proposition  it  inanuinent  with  a well-eacenamed  fact. 

a The  Bauddha  Logician  Dharmaklrti  bat  objected  to  this  Clhtdw  of 
'Renouncing  the  Proposition',  on  the  ground  that  the  Fin*  Party  haring 
been  already  ‘defaced'  by  the  pointing  oat  of  the  tnamtlutiremu  of  hi* 
Prohsnt,  there  can  be  no  need  for  any  further  'ground  of  defat’.  The 
TStparya  baa  answered  Ait  by  raying  that,  at  bomi  a*  the  peratm  bids  that 
onles!  he  renounce!  hit  proposition  be  thill  be  farad  with  the  Fallacy  of 
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Suira  6 

The  Probana  in  the  unqualified  form  having  been  op- 
posed, if  the  First  Party  desires  to  qualify  it,  it  is  a case  of 
(5)  ‘shifting  the  probans'. — 

BHASYA 

Example  : — The  Proposition  is  set  up  in  the  form,  ‘Every- 
thing that  is  manifested  has  a single  origin'  ; — why  ? — ‘became 
products  emanating  from  a single  origin  have  a definite  magnitude, — 
in  the  Cup  and  other  products  of  Clay  we  find  a definite  raagni. 
tude,  the  product  being  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  composition 
of  the  original  substance — and  such  magnitude  is  found  in  every 
product ; — and  every  manifested  thing  is  found  to  have  a definite 
magnitude  ; — hence  from  the  fact  that  every  product  emanating 
from  a single  origin  has  a definite  magnitude,  we  conclude  that 
everything  that  is  manifested  emanates  from  a single  oiigin/ 
Against  this  argument  of  the  First  Party,  the  following  Oppo- 
sition is  set  up  with  a view  to  show  that  the  Probane  is  not  in- 
variably concomitant  with  the  Probandum  : — 

“As  a matter  of  fact,  magnitude  is  found  present  in  products 
emanating  from  the  same  origion,  as  also  in  those  emanating  from 
several  origins.”  This  opposition  having  been  put  forward,  the 
Fim  Party  says — ‘[My  reasoning  would  then  be]  because  a de- 
finite magnitude  is  found  in  the  Cup  and  other  products,  in 
all  which  there  subsists  the  same  original  substance ; — every 
manifested  thing,  having  subsisting  in  it  Pleasure,  Pain  and 
Delusion  ( the  const  it  aer.t  attributes  of  Primordial  Matter),  is  found 
to  have  definite  magnitude  ; — and  from  this  it  follows  that  no 
other  original  substances  being  found  subsisting  in  all  manifested 
things,  they  must  all  have  a single  origin  (in  the  form  of  Prim- 
ordial Matter),' 

Now  here  it  ia  found  that  in  the  first  instance  the  First 
Party  stated  the  Probans  in  an  unqualified  form  [‘because  they 
hare  a definite  magnitude’]—  and  when  this  was  objected  to — he 
added  a qualification  to  it  [in  the  form  ‘while  having  the  same 

Ineoncluaiveneaa,— with  a view  to  aave  himself  from  that  he  retracts 
the  Prc^raaition  ; to  that  this  Retraction  cornea  in  before  the  charge  of 
Inconclutiveneaa  ie  brought  home  to  him,  and  until  this  ia  brought  borne  to 
him,  he  annot  be  'defeated'. 
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original  substance  subsisting  in  them’ I ; and  this  thus  becomes 
a csae  of  'Shifting  the  Probans’. 

(The  reason  why  this  is  a ‘ground  for  defeat’,  is  as  follows] 
— The  second  (qualified)  probans  having  been  put  forward,  if  the 
party  mentions  an  Example  in  corroboration  of  what  is  stated 
in  the  Probans,  then  that  manifested  thing,  which  ia  cited 
as  ‘Example’  (which,  as  example,  cannot  be  included  in  the 
Proposition)  ceases  to  be  the  emanation!  from  a single  origin, 
because,  by  its  very  nature  (of  Example),  it  must  be  the 
emanation  from  some  other  origin  ;* — if,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  Example  is  cited,  then  the  Probans.  not  having  its  truth 
corroborated  by  a suitable  Example,  cannot  prove  that  desired 
conclusion  ; so  that  the  ProbsnB  turning  out  to  be  futile,  the 
'ground  of  defeat’  remains  in  force. 

End  of  Section  ( 1 ) 

Section  (2) 

[Sofra*  7 — 10] 

Dealing  with  the  f oar  Clinchers—  (6),  (7),  (5)  and  (9)  which 
consist  in  the  non-apprehension  of  what  is  needed  for  the  desired 
purpose. 

StUra  7 

The  putting  forward  of  statements  bearing  no  connecticn 
with  the  purpose  in  hand  constitutes  (6)  ‘Irrelevancy’. 

BHASYA 

The  thesis  and  counter-thesis  having  been  set  up  in  the 
manner  described  above,  the  'purpose  in  hand’  being  the  proving 
of  the  Probandum  by  a proper  Probans — the  First  Party  might 
make  the  following  statement : — ‘That  Sound  is  eternal  ia  proved 
by  the  He fn,  because  it  is  intangible’  [having  said  so  far  he 
finds  that  hia  Proban  is  not  valid,  hence  he  goes  on] — ‘the  term 
Jte|a  IB  a verbal  noun  derived  from  the  root  Ai  and  affix  (on,— a 
term  ia  either  a Noon  or  a Verb  or  a Preposition,  or  Indeclinable 

• The  proposition  it  in  the  form— ‘til  mini  foiled  thing*  in  WO.':  If 
the  example  it  not  included  in  thi*  ‘all’,  that  what  it  predkatod  of  the  ‘aU’ 
will  not  be  true  of  the  Example  ; if  the  Extra  pie  U tlw  be  laded  In  It,  tb»ss 
no  Example  can  be  powibla. 

N.H.35 
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Particle  the  Noan  is  that  word  which  baB  its  form  qualified  by 
the  fact  of  the  thing  denoted  by  it  having  a distinct  action, — the 
Verb  is  either  (a)  an  aggregate  of  the  action  and  the  active 
agencies,  or  (b)  that  which  denotes  the  presence  in  the  active 
agent,  of  a certain  action  qualified  by  a definite  time  and 
number  * or  (c)  that  which  is  simply  expressed  by  the  root  and 
is  qualified  by  a particular  time, — the  Indeclinables  are  those 
that,  in  actual  usage,  have  no  denotation  apart  from  what  is 
expressed  by  the  Noun  or  the  Verb, — the  Prepositions  are  used 
as  prefixes  and  serve  to  qualify  the  action  denoted  by  the  Verb' ; 
— and  so  forth,  [all  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  proving 
of  his  Proposition]  ; and  this  constitutes  ‘Irrelevancy1. 

Sofro  8 

That  which  is  like  the  mere  repeating  of  the  letters  of 
alphabet  is  (7)  'Meaningless  Jargon’. 

BHA$YA 

E.  g.,  ‘Sound  is  eternal,  because  ka-ea-{a-ta-pa  are  ja'ba-ga- 
fa-das',  t '-like  jha-bha-Tia'gha-dha-dha-^  such  statements  are 
absolutely  meaningless.  Since  the  mere  letters  of  the  alphabet 
ean  have  no  denotation,  they  cannot  eipress  anything ; hence 
it  is  the  mere  letters  that  are  repeated  in  a certain  order.§ 

Sofra  9 

If  the  assertion  made  is  such  that,  though  staled 
three  times,  it  fails  to  be  understood  by  the  audience  and  the 
Second  Party,  it  is  a case  of  (8)  ‘Un-inte]ligibility’ — 

BHASYA 

If  the  assertion  is  made  and  is  not  understood  by  the  audi- 
ence and  the  Second  Party,  even  though  stated  three  times — and 
this  happens  when  the  assertion  consists  of  words  with  double 
meanings,  or  of  Buch  words  as  are  not  met  with  in  ordinary 

• The  right  reeding  in  all  M*e.  i* 

t The  right  reading  it  supplied  by  B and 

$ No  aueh  argument  ia  found  In  actual  usage.  The  Titparya  points 
out  that  we  have  an  example  of  this  when  the  Drivide  puts  forward  bia 
argument,  for  the  convincing  of  an  Arya,  in  bia  own  Vernacular,  which 
conveyi  no  idea  to  the  latter,  who  ia  ignorant  of  the  Dravidian  tongue  ; and 
for  whom  the  words  of  that  language  are  only  so  many  lener-ioundl. 
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usage,  or  when  the  wordB  are  uttered  too  hurriedly  and  so 
forth;— this  constitutes  ‘XJo intelligibility’ ; since  the  man  makes 
use  of  unintelligible  expressions  intentionally,  with  a view  to 
cover  the  weakness  of  his  reasonings, — this  constitutes  a ‘Ground 
of  Defeat’. 

Sd/ro  10 

In  a case  where,  there  being  no  connection  between  the 
expressions  following  one  another,  they  are  found  to  afford 
no  connected  meaning,  it  is  a case  of  (9)  ‘Incoherence’, 

BHA$TA 

In  a case  where,  either  among  several  words  or  several 
sentences,  there  is  no  possibility  of  proper  sequence  Bnd  connec- 
tion,—and  hence  the  whole  is  found  to  be  disconnected, — since 
there  is  no  meaning  obtained  from  the  words  or  sentences  taken 
collectively,  it  is  a case  of ‘Incoherence’.  E.g.  (a)  'Ten  pome- 
granates, six  cakes’  (where  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
two  sentences);  (6)  ‘Cup — goatskin— flesh— lump— deer-skin*— 
of  the  Virgin— to  be  drunk— her  father— devoid  of  character* ,t 
Where  the  words  have  no  connection  among  themselves. 

End  of  Section  (2) 

Section  (3) 

[Swroj  11-13 ] 

Dealing  with  the  {10),  (11 ) and  (12)  Clinchers — which  con- 
sist in  the  wrong  presentment  of  one’s  cose. 

Sutra  11 

When  the  factors  of  reasoning  are  stated  in  the  reversed 
order,  it  io  a case  of  (10)  'Inconsequentiality'. 

BHA5YA 

Among  the  several  Factors  of  Reasoning,  Proposition  and  the 
rest,  there  ia  a definite  natural  order,  in  which  they  are  stated,— 
which  is  based  upon  the  nature  of  what  ia  expressed  by  each  of 
them  ; and  when  a statement  is  made  in  which  this  natural  order 
is  reversed,— it  becomes  a case  of  that  ‘Ground  of  Defeat’,  which 

* C mud  B mud  D read 

t C and  D raad 
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is  called  ‘Inconsequentially’ ; which  means  that  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  several  Factors  is  not  found  to  form  a connected 
whole. 

Snfro  12 

That  which  is  wanting  in  any  one  of  the  Factors  of 
Reasoning  is  (1 ) the  'Incomplete'. — 

BHA$YA 

When  the  statement  is  wanting  in  any  one  of  the  Factors 
of  Reasoning — Proposition  and  the  rest— it  is  a case  of  the 
‘Ground  of  Defeat’  called  'Incompleteness' ; for  in  the  absence 
of  a complete  statement  of  the  reasoning,  the  desired  conclusion 
cannot  be  established. 

Sntra  13 

That  which  contains  superfluous  'Probans’  and  ‘Ex- 
ample’ is  the  ( 12)  ‘Redundant’ — 

BHASYA 

One  alone  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view,  (when 
more  than  one  Probans  or  Examples  are  put  forward),  one  or  the 
other  must  be  superfluous.  This,  however,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a 'Ground  of  Defeat’  only  when  there  is  a restriction  (placed 
upon  the  speaker,  in  regard  to  stating  only  what  is  actually 
necessary  for  his  proposition). 

End  of  Section  (3) 

Section  (4) 

[SfUros  14-15] 

Sutra  14 

Dealing  with  the  Clincher  (f  3)  Repetition . 

The  re-statement  of  Words  and  Ideas  constitutes  'Re- 
petition'— except  in  the  case  of  Reproduction. 

BHA9YA 

Except  in  the  case  of  Reproduction,  (a)  ‘Repetition’  of  Words 
and  (51  Repetition  of  Ideas  (constitute  ‘grounds  of  defeat’)  ; e.g. 
(a)  ‘Sound  is  eternal,  Sound  is  eternal ;’  here  we  have  ‘repetition 
of  words' ; and  (5)  ‘Sound  is  non-eternal.  Intonation  is  /ia5/e  to 
deaf  ruction’;  here  we  have  the  ‘ repetition  of  the  Idea  ’ (of  Sound 
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being  not  everlasting).  In  die  case  of  Reproduction’  it  ie  not 
‘Repetition’  (a  Ground  of  Defeat) ; because  in  that  case  the  re- 
statement serves  bd  additional  purpose  ; when  for  instance,  ‘the 
re-statement  of  the  Proposition  on  the  basis  of  the  Statement 
of  the  Probans  constitutes  the  Final  Conclusion’.  (Su.  1-1-39). 
StUra  15 

The  actual  statement  by  means  of  directly  expressive 
words  of  what  is  already  implied — 

BHA§YA 

is  Repetition  * — this  term  coming  in  from  the  preceding  SCtra. 

Example  [of  this  second  kind  of  Repetition] — Having  as- 
serted that  'Sound  ie  non-eternal,  because  it  haa  the  character 
of  being  produced’,  if  the  man  goes  on  to  add  ‘only  that  which 
does  not  have  the  character  of  being  produced  can  be  eternal1, 
which  words  are  expressive  of  the  idea  that  is  already  got  by 
‘implication’ — this  should  be  regarded  as  ' Repetition’ ; because 
words  are  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a meaning,  and 
when  this  has  already  been  done  by  implication  [the  actual  using 
of  words  to  the  same  effect  is  superfluous]. 

End  oj  Section  {4) 

Section  (5) 

[Sfliras  16-1 9] 

Dealing  with  the  f oar  Clinchers — {14),  {15),  [16)and  {17) — 
which  denote  incompatibility  with  the  right  method  of  Answer. 

Sutra  16 

If  the  First  Party  fails  to  re-stale  what  has  been  staled 
(by  the  Second  Party)  three  times,  and  duly  understood  by 
the  audience,  it  ie  a case  of  (14)  ‘Non-reproduction’. 

BHASYA 

When  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  has  been  duly  understood 
by  the  audience,  and  it  has  been  stated  by  the  Opjonent  three 
times,— if  the  First  Party  fails  to  re-state  it,  it  is  a 'Ground  of 

• 1*Imi  NySjttflfiinibnndhe,  the  TStperje  sod  SO-  Ms.  D.  mk* 
1 gtre^R.'  pert  of  the  SOtrm  15,  lt»«lf,  but  this  is  not  in  keeping  with  «b« 
BhUrv 
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Defeat’  named  ‘Non-reproduction’.  Because,  unless  be  re-states 
the  position  of  the  Opponent,  on  the  basis  of  what  would  be  put 
forward  his  arguments  against  that  position  ?• 

Sflfra  17 

When  the  statement  is  not  comprehended  it  it  a case  of 
(15)  'Incomprehension’. 

BHASYA 

When  the  statement  (of  the  Opponent)  has  been  understood 
by  the  Audience,  and  has  been  repeated,  by  the  Opponent,  three 
times,  if  the  First  Party  still  fails  to  comprehend  it,  this  is 
the  ‘Ground  of  Defeat’  named  ‘Incomprehension’.  Without 
understanding  what  the  Opponent  has  said,  whose  refutation 
would  be  set  forth  ? 

Sdtra  18 

It  ia  (16)  ‘Embarassment'  when  the  Parly  does  not 
know  the  answer. 

BHA$YA 

The  ‘answer’  consists  in  the  confutation  of  the  Opponent’s 
viewf  ; when  the  Party  does  not  know  this,  he  is  ’Defeated'. 

SWra  19 

When  the  Party  breaks  off  the  discussion  under  the 
pretext  of  business,  it  is  a case  of  (17)  ’Evasion’. 

bhasya 

When  the  Party  puts  forward  the  pretext  of  having  to  do 
something  else,  and  breaks  off  the  discussion,  saying — ’I  hare 
got  to  do  such  and  such  a work,  1 shall  resume  the  discussion 
after  having  finished  that  work,’ — this  is  the  ‘Ground  of  Defeat' 
named  ‘Evasion.’  In  such  a case,  since  every  discussion  ends 
with  a single  'Clincher',  the  man,  by  breaking  off  in  the  said 
manner,  concludes  the  discussion  into  which  he  had  entered, 
and  thus  the  discussion  taken  up  after  the  lapse  of  some  time, 
would  be  a new  discussion. 

End  of  Section  (5) 

• Though  the  man  doea  not  understand  it,  he  doe*  not  ley  to if  he 
did,  it  would  b«  ■ ate  of  Tocomprehenium'.  Nor  doei  ha  deiilt  from  the 
d i laistionfc — if  be  did,  it  would  be  a ate  of  'Evasion'.— Bodkanddfri. 

t ia  the  tight  reading  as  in  C and  D. 
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Section  (6) 

[SHivm  20-22] 

Dealing  with  the  three  Clinchers — US),  (79)  and  (20)— which 
hear  upon  flaws  in  the  Statements. 

Sutra  20 

If  the  Party  admits  the  flaw  in  his  own  thesis,  and  then 
urges  the  same  in  that  of  the  Opponent, — this  is  a case  of 
(18)  ‘Confessing  the  Contrary  Opinion’. 

BHASYA 

When  the  Party  admits  that  defect  in  his  thesis  which  has 
been  urged  against  it  by  the  Opponent— and  without  trying  to 
show  that  his  statement  is  free  from  that  defect,  he  simply  says — 
‘the  same  defect  is  found  in  your  statement  also', — he  admits 
the  defect  in  his  own  tbesi6,  and  then  tries  to  apply  the  same  to 
that  of  the  Opponent  ; and  in  doing  this  he  admits  the  opinion 
of  the  other  party  regarding  his  own  thesis,  and  a9  such  becomes 
subject  to  the  'ground  of  defeat’  called  ‘Confessing  the  Contrary 
Opinion’. 

Sutra  21 

When  one  Party  has  rendered  himself  subject  to  a 
‘Clincher’,  if  the  other  party  fails  to  bring  it  home  to  him 
(by  directly  charging  him  with  it), — the  latter  himself  be- 
comes subject  to  the  Clincher  of  (19)  ‘Overlooking  the 
Censurable’. — 

BHA$YA 

What  is  meant  by  the  man  being  ‘ Censurable  ' is  that  he 
becomes  open  to  the  contingency  of  the  application  of  the 
‘Clincher’  being  brought  home  to  him  ; the  ‘overlooking1  of  this 
means  that  he  does  not  directly  charge  his  opponent  with  the 
words — ‘ You  have  become  subject  to  a Clincher  or  Ground  of 
Defeat’  ’. 

This  ‘Ground  of  Defeat'  however  can  be  pointed  out:  only 
by  the  audience,  when  directly  appealed  to  with  the  question — 
‘Who  is  defeated  ? ’ The  man  himself,  who  had  rendered  him- 
self open  to  a Clincher,  could  not  very  well  show  his  own  cloven 
feet  (by  saying  'll  had  rendered  mytelf  subject  to  a Clincher, 
and  you  failed  to  urge  it  against  me’). 
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SOJra  22 

When  one  party  urges  a ‘Clincher’  when  there  ia  no 
'Clincher'  (incurred  by  the  other  party), — it  is  a case  of  (20) 
'Censuring  the  Un-ceneurable’. 

BHA5YA 

It  is  only  when  the  roan  has  i wrong  conception  of  the  true 
character  of  the  ‘Clincher’  that  he  can  urge — ‘You  are  defeated* 
— against  the  other  Party,  who  in  fact,  has  not  rendered  him- 
self subject  to  a ‘Clincher ; ' and  in  doing  ao,  aince  he  would  be 
censuring  one  who  does  not  deserve  to  be  censured,  he  should  be 
regarded  as  ‘defeated’.* 

SWra  23 

Having  taken  up  one  standpoint,  if  the  party  carries  on 
the  discussion  without  restriction, — it  is  a case  of  (21) 
‘Inconsistency’. — 

BHA$YA 

Having  affirmed  a certain  character  in  regard  to  a thing, 
if  the  party  carries  on  further  discussion  withonl  restriction— 
i.e,  even  contrary  to  the  view  taken  up  before— it  should  be 
regarded  as  a case  of  ‘Inconsistency’.  E.g.  ‘An  entity  never 
renounces  itself, — there  can  be  no  distinction  in  what  exists — 
that  which  is  non-existent  can  never  come  into  existence, — no 
non-existent  thing  is  ever  produced  ’ ; having  taken  up  this 
standpoint,  the  SBnkhya  goes  on  to  establish  this  thesis  in  the 
following  manner  : — 'All  that  is  manifested  must  be  regarded  aa 
emanating  from  a single  origin,  because  there  is  a common  sub- 
stratum running  through  all  emanations, — and  in  the  esse  of  the 
Earthen  Cup  and  auch  things  it  is  found  that  they  have  the  aub- 
Btratum  of  C/ay  running  through  them  all,  and  are  the  emana- 
tions from  a single  origin — and  all  manifested  things  are  found 

* This  it  not  the  tame  at  ‘Emba  rats  menl’,  at  in  thit  latter  the  man 
doe*  not  know  what  to  »ty  in  answer,  while  in  ‘Censuring  the  1'n-ceniura . 
ble‘  he  tiyt  something,  at  the  amaer,  which  la  not  an  answer  at  all.  It  ia 
lot  tbit  reason  ihtt  thit  'Clincher'  includes  til  Fmili  Rrjoin&tTi.  The 
difference  between  thit  and  ‘Fallacious  ProbanS’  liea  in  thia  that  the 
'Falltciut  Probane'  when  pointed  out,  tendt  to  the  'defeat*  of  the  propoun- 
der of  the  argument,  while  ‘Censuring  the  Co -censurable’  ia  urged  against 
the  person  who  is  answering  an  argument.— Tiiparyo. 
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to  have  Pleasure,  Pain,  and  Delusion  running  through  them  all. — 
and  from  seeing  the  subsistence  of  this  common  substratum  in 
these— Pleasure,  Pain,  and  Delusion, — we  conclude  that  the 
whole  of  this  Universe  must  be  the  emanation  from  a 
single  origin’.* — When  he  has  said  this  he  is  met  (hy  the 
Logician)  with  the'following  question — ‘How  is  it  to  be  deter- 
mind  that  a certain  thing  i6  the  origin,  and  another  the  emana- 
fjon  ? '—Thus  questioned,  SaiiWya  answers — 'That  which  itsell 
remains  constant  while  one  character  of  it  ceaees  to  exist  and 
another  cornea  into  existence  is  the  origin  ; and  the  character 
that  ceases  to  exi6t  and  cornea  into  existence  is  the  emanation .’t 

Now  here  we  find  that  the  Sankhya  has  carried  on  discus- 
sion without  any  restriction,  without  regard  to  the  view  taken 
up  by  him  before,  in  fact  even  contrary  to  the  opinion  accepted 
before.  For  the  opinion  accepted  by  him  at  the  outset  was — 
‘the  non-existent  can  never  come  into  existence— the  existent 
cannot  cease  to  exist’ ; and  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  unless 
there  is  cessation  of  existence’  of  what  has  been  existent,  or 
‘coming  into  existence’  of  what  has  been  non-existent,  there  can 
be  no  disappearance  or  appearance  ; e g.  when,  the  Clay  remaining 
constant,  its  own  character,  in  the  shape  of  the  Cup,  comes  into 
existence,  it  is  said  to  appear,  and  when  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  it 
is  said  to  disappear  ; — all  this  should  not  be  possible  (according 
to  the  Sitikhya  standpoint)  even  in  connection  with  the  character 
©f  the  Clay.  Having  all  this  urged  against  himself,  if  the  Sntikhya 
comeB  to  admit  that  what  is  existent  does  cease  to  exist , and  what 
is  non-existent  does  come  into  existence, — then  he  becomes 
subject  to  the  Clincher  of  ‘Inconsistency  ’ ; while  if  he  does  not 
admit  the  said  facta,  his  thesis  fails  to  be  established. § 

• The  right  reading  it  found  in  D. 

t The  beat  reading  of  this  passage  is  found  in  the  Tiiparya  tnd  D— 

T'tqflrl  H Plnuf  jftt.  In  the  cate  of  the  Jar,  the  Clay  is  the  constant 
factor ; while  the  varying  shapes  of  the  Jar,  Cup  etc.,  are  the  miutfon j. 

§ Without  the  said  feet,  no  distinction  is  possible  between  ‘Origin’ 
and  ‘Emanation’ ; and  without  this  distinction,  the  original  Proposition  of 
the  Slrthhji  an  have  no  meaning. 
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Sutra  24 

(22)  The  ‘Fallacious  Probans'  also,  (are  Clinchers) 
as  they  have  been  already  described. 

BHASYA 

The  'Fallacious  Probans'  also  are  ‘Grounds  of  Defeat1- 
Qaation — “Is  it  ou  account  of  the  presence  of  some  other 
character  that  the  Fallacious  Probane  comes  to  be  regarded  as 
Clinchers, — juBt  in  the  same  way  as  the  'Instruments  of  Cogni- 
tion' come  to  be  regarded  as  ‘Objects  of  Cognition  ’ ? " 

In  an6wer  to  this  the  SWro  says— os  the y haoe  been  des- 
cribed ; i.e.,  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  'Fallacious  Probans' 
itself  that  they  become  ‘Grounds  of  Defeat’  (Clinchers)  also. 

Thus  have  the  Instruments  of  Right  Cognition  and  other 
categories  been  duly  mentioned,  defined  and  examined. 

'The  Science  of  Reasoning  that  revealed  itself  to  the  Sage 
AJt?apa(la,  the  chief  of  exponents,— of  that  Vitay«yana  has  pro- 
pounded the  Commentary.’ 

Thus  ends  the  Second  Daily  Lesson  of  the  Fifth  Discourse 
in  the  Bhaiya  of  ViteySyana. 
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Absurdity  ( «i  fa  anting  ),  73 

Activity  ( JTfftt:),  12,42,408 
Activity  and  absence  of,  in  axe 
( ) , 367 

Action,  Vehicle  of  (^BW: ), 
36 

Adristartha  ( wisi'l:  ),  30 

Admission  sought  ( 

Hf : ),  381 

Air  (m3:),  38 

AlcaSa  ( ),  38 

Aka$a,  all-pervading  (*rf- 
wnfa* ),  482 

AkaSa  non-pervading  ( wi'timi- 
432 

AkaSa,  properties  of  ( »u*>iai. 

),  483 

Allpervasiveness  ( ),  483 
Analogy  ( mr*nst ),  1 6,  1 7, 28 

Analogy  based  on  Resemblance 
( ),  173 

Annoyance  45 

Analogy,  non-different  ( *ffa- 
ftlllMl-1  ),  172 

Analogy,  non-perfect 
«HTrt ),  172 

Annihilation  ( ),  12 

Antithesis  ( OTtlS: ),  195 

Antithesis  before  existence 
( srulqtaft: ),  201 

Antithesis,  no  (wtwmi*: ), 
200 

Antithesis,  Valid  (xmwiHWI^), 
199 


Apavarga  (ultimate  good),  46 
Appearance,  non,  of  cognition 
),  41 

Apprehension  ( sflp,  ) , 

41,  339 

Apprehension,  destruction  of 
wrong  and  true  knowledge 
( BmftqsRqfinrci: ),  492 

Apprehension,  evanescent 
(w%:  379 

Apprehension,  negation  of 
( ), 
213,527 

Apprehension,  no  quality  of 
mind  57 

Argument,  failure  of  ( MWwfa- 
Vt: ),  215 

Ascertainment  ( *WHPt ),  76 

Artha(Wtb),  39 

Assertion  of  s reliable  person 
( wtfn^ti--),  29 

Atom  beyond  Died  ( wieuwl- 
srfta ),  481 

Atom  beyond  sense  ( M-ft. 

154 

Atoms,  eternal  ( 

214 

Atom,  no  product  ( 

««WTH),  484 

Atom  without  parts  ( fat<ui4*4 
BT^TTH.),  81 

Audition,  organ  of  («ft:  «**), 

326 

Aversion  ),  34 
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Birth  (3PH^),  12 

Body  ( ),  36 

Body  composed  of  earth  (irftrt 
287 

Body  composed  of  five  elements 
( Tfanrrftrt  srftt),  289 

Body  everlasting  ( ),  403 

Body  formation  through  mate- 
rial substance  ( 

'HKW ),  395 

Body  like  eternality  of  dark 
colour  of  atom  ( MujwmdiPi- 
f’rt  qrfuw ),  404 

Body,  nature  of  (YTffartfqn), 
286 

Body  through  non-perception 
( 3l(n<41  ),  400 

Body  through  persistence  (,C$- 
InfMAl  ),  394 

Body  thrh.  Destiny  ( «T^T»n- 
aifuw ) 393 

Buddhi  (tf*:),  42 

Buddhi,  Destruction  of, 
from  another  apprehension 
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Buddhi,  a Quality  of  Soul 
( WTOI»pnfT  5^3  ),  351,  355 

Buddhi,  Transciencc  of  (5V*- 
foror ),  337 

Being  born  again  (aivnft 44 


Casuistry  verbal  ( ’fTTgs: ),  97 
Categories  (^: ),  3 

Cause,  original  as  enlarged 
modification  ( ), 

228 

Cause  and  production  actually 
perceived  ( ), 
429 

Cessation  ( «mn: ),  12 

Censuring  unceneurable(V^FT. 

Htmllft:),  552 

Chsrscter,  cognition  of  (TOR- 

wifunOi; ),  57 

Chsrscter,  ascertainment  of 
(«nrfa\»t<ui ),  75 

Chance-theory  (*U4>f^*w4),  425 
Character,  real  ( ),  73 

Clinchers  (PtU|4Ml«l),  4,83,105 
Conclusion,  final  ( ) 61 

Cogitation  ( a*:,  ?!<: ),  3 

Cognition  syrt),  34,41 

Cognition,  Analogical  ( J9HM- 
ifhgT),  72 

Cognition,  non-appearance  of 
(wgtrafk*:),  41 

Cognition,  simultaneous  (j^ihv 
),  339 

Cognition,  cessation  of  ( 

),  339 

Cognition  forming  soul  (3JTO- 
*IIW4; ),  14[ 

Cognition,  instrument  of  ( w- 


c 

Casuistry  (WTORT  TO:) ,4, 83, 97 
Casuistry  figurative  ( 3^R- 
TO:  ),  97,  101 

Casuistry  generalising  (HWFI- 

’ 97,99 


Cognition,  right  instrument  to 
magical  phenomena  ( 

Cognition,  object  of  ( ),  3 


Cognition  non-sitnuhsncou9 
( grwiifoiml ).  141,390 
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Cognition  composite  ( «ve*<ait- 
TOfo: ),  148 

Cognition,  not  of  two  diverse 
processes 

177 

Cognition  of  presence  un- 
marked ( ),  200 

Cognition  inexplicable  (g<iR»a)- 

*TT3»Tgfon ),  353 

Cognition,  restriction  of  (1TO. 

5^: ),  119 

Cognition  perceptible  ( HTOtft- 
q^rfcj-.  ),  147 

Cognition,  means  of  ( JWtvT- 
),  195 

Cognition  by  antithesis  ( anrrw- 
HThW  ),  195 

Cognition,  transient  charac- 
ter of  ),  332 

Colour  (^t),  39 
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( ),  355 

Colour  and  other  qualities  in 
Body  ( ),  384 
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fawn* ),  205 

Composite  several  in  places 
( mrofr'iMWIW'* ),  308 

Composite  wholes,  nature  of 

( ),  150 

Concatenation,  innate  (fcfl- 
),  464 

Conception  (TO: ),  30 

Conclusion  final  ( ft*i«W  ),  70 
Conclusion  definite  ( BW- 
f**Tl),  89 

Concomittance  invariable 
( Wspfan?*),  411 


Condemnation,  sense  of  ( 3qr- 
**),  80,455 

Consciousness  different  from 
Qualities  of  body  (qifaipT- 
TO»T3% ),  388 

Consciousness  no  Quality  of 
Body  ( ), 
383 

Consciousness  pervading  over 
body  ( qiflronfofl  ),  387 
Constancy  ( Piwd ),  239 

Components  and  Composites 
stealing  with  ( WW«tm*4- 

(qtqq^mn ),  472 

Composite,  absence  of  (araqaq. 

TO: ),  473 

Confessing  contrary  opinion 
( ),  551 

Configuration  ( ),  249 
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( ),  l 

Contact,  taking  place  ( 
tqi%: ),  303 

Contact,  particular  ( 
ftqW: ),  360 

Contact  painful  ( 

TO*)P  361 

Contraction  ( •hi«w:  ),  184 

Contradictory  ( ftTO: ),  86,  88 
Conviction  ( itftaft: ),  58 

Conviction,  certainty  of  (Sftnfll- 
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Conviction,  philosophical 
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144 

Counter  Conception  (xfitavO, 
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Cutaneous  ( ),  J ' 

Contrary  ( ),  67 

D 

Deduction  ( ),  195 

Defect  (**:),  12.43,409 

Defects  in  three  groups  (^N- 

%*¥»),  +10 

Defined,  well  ( ).  17 

Demolition  ( ) 163 

Denial,  invalid 
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Denial,  no  (sftl^^r^'nrfaO,  123 
Deprecatory  description  (ft^O 
188 
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wrO,  188 

Desire  (***!).  34 

Desire  and  aversion  to  cogni- 
sant beings 
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Destiny,  cauae  of  body  forma- 
tion (W/tflflfafaTXW*),  397 
Discussion  ( ) 4,  80 
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Disputation  (W! ),  4,  83 
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Dissimilarity  (^««4 ),  64,  104 
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Diversity,  cognition  of  ( fanffr- 
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Doubt  ( ),  3,  52 

Doubt  from  action  ( 
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Doubt,  possibility  of  ( 
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Doctrine  ( Rto.i'o: ),  _ 59 

Doctrine,  common  ( San's- 
),  ' 59 

Doctrine,  hypothetical  ( 
rW:),  59 

Doctrine,  peculiar  ( 

),  59 

Doctrine  on  implication  ( wfa- 
),  59 

Dristartha  ( ),  30 

E 

Earth  (Vtf),  38 

Earthly  and  aqueous  substance 
perceived  ( MiraBimUBWtg- 

323 

Effort  ( inrst: ),  34 

Embarrassment  ( wtff:  ),  550 

Entities  produced  out  of  nega- 
tions (WHWiflfll: ),  417 

Erroneous  ( ) , 19 

Eternal  cause  undeniable  (wwi- 
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Evasion  ( ).  550 

Eaample  ( ««•*: ),  3,  57 
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Falsity  («**).  184 

Fallacious,  probans  (fffa- 
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Flux,  perpetual  ( 
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Freedom,  absolute  ( WSWT- 
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Fruition  (9i?i ),  44 

Fruition,  impossible 

445 

Fruit  Dot  iminediate  ( 
TWTWfT^),  444 

Fruition,  non-existant  ( «iwq. 

),  446 
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421 
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Gastatory  ( ),  37 
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God,  cause  of  univerte  (fart- 
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J 

Judgment,  wavering  (faaisi:),  53 
Jalpa{5rw:),  83 

Jargon,  meaningless  ( fapfanO, 
546 

K 

Kilititl  ( ),  86 

Killing,  receptacle  of  effects 
( ),  260 
Knowledge  true  ( ),  467 
Knowledge,  true  development 
of  ( ),  494 

Knowledge,  true  guarding  of 
( fltqgtH’lft'JKMt ).  500 

L 

Letters,  co-alescent  ( ), 
240 

Letters,  curtailment  of  (*r«t^si:), 
240 

Letters,  diminution  of  ( 

),  240 

Letters,  increase  of 

240 

Letters  eternal  234 

Letters,  modification  of  ( W- 
),  240 

Letters,  suppressive  (wf  941^0, 
240 

Letters,  coming  of  properties 
( ),  240 

Limitating  in  actual  use  (snft- 
ftsHrPnw: ),  183 


Longing,  due  to  anticipation 

( SPWffrtawftfinrcqaO,  284 

M 

Magnet  ( WlWlM ), 

Misapp  rehens  ion  ( ) , 

105 

Magnitude,  concealment  of,  41 
Manas  (*1M44-*R: ),  41 

Matter,  open  to  doubt  ( £T«r. 

).  384 

Mind  (ant: ),  32 

Mind,  treating  of 

390 

Mistimed  ( 4>l»ldht: ),  86 

Mind  contact  with  sense,  im- 
possible (sj«flj?<ll:jm!'i/iu:),355 
Mind  in  body  ( 

),  357 

Mind  in  movement  ( 

apm: ),  359 

Modification  unequal  (fton. 

),  230 

Modification  impossible  in 
letters  231 

Modification  larger  and  smaller 
( •^nw«iirwe>iMvti»»i: ),  228 

Motion  (nfil: ),  158 

Motion  ;noa-eternal  OwrfPwnd), 
214 

Motive  ( H41JM  ),  3,  5fi 

Movement,  apprehension  of 
feeling  ( 

379 

Multiplicity  ( ),  106 

N 

Neutralised  ( ),  46 
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Nimitta  ( ), 

425 

Nirnaya  ( fWd:  ), 

76 

Non-apprehension  to 

mind 

340 

Non-difference  { ),  217 

Non-eternality  of  non-eternal 
HftlWHTH:),  532 
Non-perception 

347 

Non. perception  due  to  non- 
manifestation (w«i  (**•**  Rneil  S- 
),  299 

No  perception — no  proof  of 
non-existence 

150.  ^294 

Non-reproduction  (RfawifwIV), 

549 

Notion,  analogous  to  notion  of 
Diversity  (w.mwifJwH:),  342 
Notion,  wrong  ( fouiwn«f ),  12 
Number,  absolute  Limitation  of 
( ).  442 

Nature  C st«J9*W; ),  58 

O 

Objects,  certain  extremely 
powerful  ( Wtfft^RRTRWR,). 

496 

Objects,  cognition  of,  in  dreams 
( ffnftfRlfimR: ),  490 

Objects,  corporeal  with  shape 
' ( dufrfNqft: ),  484 

Obstructions  (Rid: ),  163 

Objects,  many  (ftRRRIJvl),  314 
Obstruction,  existence  of 
( H IRWIMwIJR;  ),  211 

Obstruction,  non-apprehension 
of  ( WRIRWlwfiR: ),  212 

K.  B.  36 


Odour  (RVR;  ),  39 

Olfactory  ( Hid  ),  37 

Olfaction,  organ  of  ( Hid ),  326 
Oppression  with  frailty  (RTHHT. 

mfll: ).  _ 452 

Organ,  auditory  (WT*  ),  37 

Organ,  visual  refuted 
PUI44WL),  262 

Organ  as  prepondcring  ( tM- 
),  326 

Overlooking  the  censurable 
( amhlfttRH ),  557 
Operation  (wita^vutRUlR:),  42 
Opinion,  Diversity  of  ( ftpiffr. 
Rftf: ),  109 

P 

PainfjrdR.),  12,34,45 

Pain  engrossed  in  Birth  and 
body  ( 451 
Pain,  nature  of  (J:^flWT),  449 
Parity  per  apprehension  (HR- 
),  525 

Parity  per  continued  question 
(Hd»WW:),  513 

Parity,  per  character  of  effect 
( ),  533 

Parity,  per  counter-instance 
(RWnW:).  511 

Parity,  per  doubt  (vUwsR:),516 
Parity,  per  non-etemallty  (•- 
WRTW*),  531 

Pirity.per  evidence  pWftllR:), 
524 

Parity  per  Dissimilarity 

503 

Parity,  per  Neutralisation  (W 
WOT:),  517 
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Parity,  per  Non-apprehension 

( 526 

Parity,  per  Non-eternality 

( wfSfcKW: ),  529 

Parity,  per  Non-generation 

( wgtrfaTO: ),  515 

Parity,  per  Non-probativenesa 
(Wtipra:),  519 

Parity,  per  presumption  (w*n- 
mRwT: ),  54 

Parity,  per  Non-difference 

( ),  522 

Parity,  per  simplicity  (WTV**Jn), 
504 

Pa  rity  per  Augmentation 

( ),  503 

Parity  per  subtraction  ( 

W*:  ),  503 

Parity  per  Uncertainty  ( 

HJT: ),  503 

Parity  per  Certainty  ( 

Wt:),  503 

Parity  per  Shuffling  (fW*H*»4:), 
503 

Parity  per  Probandum  ( 

Wt:),  503 

Parity  per  Convergence  ( 5T%- 
),  503 

Parity  per  Non-convergence 
( ),  503 

Parity  per  Vacillation  ( *Wl- 
WT: ),  503 

Parity  per  Eternality  (A  ««*<:), 
503 

Parents  cauee  of  body  form 
395 

Perception  ( ),  16, 118 


Perception,  cause  of  ( 

fafaw*),  HI 

Perception,  examination  of 
( hwvmVJvi  ),  139 

Perception  in  contact  with 

Soul  and  Body  ( 

),  139 

Perception,  indistinct  (stwto- 
38? 

Perception-inferential  cogni- 
tion ( ),  145 

Perception  impossible  ( 

39941:  «ail«iul ),  170 

Perception,  like,  per.  of  fire  cir- 
cle ( ), 

391 

Presumption,  invalidity  in 
(eiufawolWl'MJH.),  199 

Perception,  same  as  Inference 

( ),  4j 

Perception  of  space  and  time 
etc.  ( (V^viv»i«r> - 
«nn%: ),  140 

Phtla(’rt),  54 

Philosophy  ( WwifaVv*! ),  58 

Pleasure  34, 

Pleasure  during  intervals 
1 457 

Possibility  of  differentiation 
( ),  432 

Prakaranamsa  ( ),  06 

Praman  (*riW),  16 

Praman,  Denial  of 

).  125 

Praman,  examination  of 

),  117 

Praman,  preliminary  survey  of 
( JWT>HS4nut),  . 16 
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Prameya  ( ),  123 

Prapti  (combination ) (Jnfll:), 
16° 

PrayojtD  ( 65 
Pravritti  ( Rffa:  ),  42 

Pretyabhiva  ),  44 

Premises  untrue  ( 

umcMiH.),  163 

Presumption  undecisive  (W^- 
),  521 

Presence  cognitions  of  percep- 
tible ( 529 

Presumption  untrue  ( Wafa**- 
nmi“«lH.),  197 

Presumption  same  as  Inference 
( wg»TRFirn^T?w: ),  196 

Probandum  (WvqPi^i:  ) 63 

Probans  fallacious 

86 

Probans  different  ( 

•mini*: ),  165 

Probans,  statement  of  ( W3WT*- 

\Z-- ),  ^ 61 

Probans  unknown  (tii'Mifaftie:), 
91 

Probandum  proved  by  probans 
( i3.3 Q:  ),  520 

Production,  cause  of,  perceived 

(<r*fafa*nTtawffcr:),  H7 

Production  of  entities,  not 
without  cause  (*iMJmt4),425 
Production  no — out  of  thing 


destroyed  ( ),  419 

Proof — presence  of  ( 3*: ),  73 
Proposition  ( HftpgT ),  70 

Proposition,  contradiction  of 
( wfasWun,),  542 


Purvavat  (the  inference)  ( 

^^3*1 1*1*1,),  25, 26 

Purpose,  enunciation  of  (snft- 
•iMUM1**!),  1 

R 

Reaffirmation  (*7**:), 61 ,69510 
Reasoning  (*-*fW**44  ),  61 

Reasoning,  defects  of,  due  to 
incapacity  (S**rafatf&*nffa- 
Wl*4l«U36H»m),  104 

Reasoning,  factors  of  ( «TT*t- 
),  51  ( 125 

Reason,  fallacious  (|WTHTfI:  ),4 
Reasoning  involving  self-con- 
tradictions ( *»nwTsnft*i. ), 
418 

Reasoning,  unconventional 

Reasoning,  preliminaries  of 
( 37 
Reasoning  unsound  ( ), 

143 

Reason,  validity  of  ( 4VWW. 

sflfa*:),  215 

Restatiog  word  ( 

'J’lfa: ),  190 

Rebirth  ( ),  44,  413 

Rebirth  possible,  soul  being 
eternal  { wraftnwftwiwra. 
fafc: ),  414 

Recognition  as  unvalid  reason 
),  33S 

Recognition,  rise  of  (*lflh|fa:), 
377 

Recognition  of  things  ( fa**, 

uwfasji^n),  334 
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Recollection  proceeding  from 
contact  of  mind  ( - 

),  357 

Recollection  unrestricted  to 
time  ( ),  359 
Recollection  not  simultaneous 
(awiwftrUfJtHj,  362 

Recollecting  persons  retaining 
a body 

358 

Recrudescence,  no  ( nftrcfaH- 
SFjfh: ),  463 

Redundancy  ( ),  548 

Reiteration  187 

Regress  infinite,  not  right 

( ),  485 
Reiteration  with  purpose  ( 3*3- 
*T5:  ),  189 

Reiteration,  same  as  repetition 
(*3«rr*3S!**«rfHt'T: ),  190 

Release  possible  ( «TT^: ),  463 
Release,  denial  of,  not  right 
( wmhrnflff  ),  461 

Release  final  ( ),  46,  454 

Release,  final,  on  contingency 
( ),  497 

Remembrance,  the  quality  of 
soul  ),  269 

Rejoinder,  futile  ( arena ifrl; ), 
4,  83,  502 

Rejoinder,  Denial  of  ( 

).  512 

Relationship,  presence  of 
( ),  178 

Renouncing  the  proposition 
( ),  543 

Repetition  ( 

548 


Resemblance  ( ),  163 ' 

Remembrance  and  its  objects 
( > 266 
Restriction  due  to  preponder- 
ance 328 

Results  occurring  to  man  are 
acts  done  by  others  ( oi®oi- 
wn»HT:  ),  372 

Results  adduced  by  elimination 
firmly  established  ( 

),  374 

Restatement  ( jjH-Svt**.),  70 
Result,  fulfilment  of,  appearing 
immediately  (?TU:4>I»IWU4>«. 
fawjrfa: ),  444 

Right  cognition,  means  of 
i,  3rf5*\fcnjqhsnm ) , 3 

S 

Siddhanta  ( ftPST5*: ) 86 

Savyabhichara  ),  86 

Samanyatodrista 

25,27 

Samanyachala  w:),  97 

Scripture  ),  184 

Scripture,  medical  ( 
nwi^H.),  191 

Self-contradiction  ( ), 

440 

Sense-organ  ( ),  17 

Sense-organ,  efficient  and  dull 
( 478 

Sense-perception  (kt^n,),  18 
Sense-organ,  apprehension  of 
202 

Sense-organ  and  its  character 
( 3fi4<miRb4*qH.),  291 
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Sense-organ  one  or  many 

( <<<**!_),  307 

Sense-organ  cutaneous  ( 

),  310 

Senseorgan,  objects  of,  fivefold 
( 314 
Sense-organs,  ^objects  of 

(*frpnnf:). 

Similarity  ( Hlw ),  104 

j Sense-organ  as  rudimentary 
! substance 

318 

Sense-perception  untenable 

( ),  139 

Seshavat  Inference  ( 

25,26 

Shifting  the  Probans 

544 

Shifting  the  proposition  ( 

541 

Signification,  absurd 

).  99 

Similarity  between  things  de- 
nied  and  to  be  denied  ( oflt- 

Soul  ( wrmi ),  32 

Soul,  a variation 

3^t, 

Soul,  distinct  from  Body  ( ST#?- 
),  257 

. Soul,  different  from  mind 
( STP-fl"#  ),  273 

1 Soul,  distinct  from  sense-organ 
( fPfl-wfrlftsMUltW  ),  257 

l Soul  endowed  with  character  of 
| cognition  1*^01), 

j 376 

| Soul,  eternal  ( ),  276 


Soul,  instrument  of  cognition 
( 5H3:  aji'i'tiw'tmft: ).  273 
Soul  and  substance  unlike  (f<#- 
),  330 

Soul,  something  eternal  (?IP*W- 
260 

Sound  39 

Sound,  cessation  of,  non-per- 
ceptive  ( : ), 

221 

Sound,  audition  of,  eternal 
( ),  222 
Sound,  destruction  of  non-valid 
( 4164(44^1  ),  219 

Sound-existence  in  space 
( ),  215 

Sound-modification  ( 

OTTO; ),  224 

Sound,  non-apprehension  of 
(st-JUtfUJIJMUliunft;  ),  210 

Sound  series  («»ninig»iin- 
Wh: ),  207 

Sound,  substraction  of,  entangi- 
ble  223,225 

Speech  ( ),  ^41 

Subject,  Enunciation  of  (wf^T- 

^jto?o|  ),  1 

Subjects  ( ),  65 

Substance,  diversity  of  ( srt- 
fa*T?ft«OT: ),  230 

Substance  material  ( ‘ifllft ),  38 
Sunyavada  ( ),  417 

Symbols  restricted 
S3P1),  434 

T 

Tarka  (cogitation)  (B^:  ),  73 

Taste  (?«:),  39 
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Tautalogy  ( uif+mH:  ),  184 

Terms  synonymous 

41 

Te*t6,  classification  of  { 

),  188 
Texts  as  descriptions  (w^nt- 
),  — 

Text  as  injunctions 

), 

Texts  as  reiterations 

), 

Theory  ( fafl.i'ti: ), 

Theory  universal  ( 


fM?C: ),  247 

Theory,  all  evanescent  (*T*f- 

PiWY ),  426 

Theism  ( ),  421 

Thesis  ( ),  80 

Thing  ( snS: ),  32 


Things,  all,  eternal  (w«faw?d), 
Things,  all,  diverse  ( ), 

433 

Things  having  the  same  anti- 
thesis ( ),  411 
Things  modified  unrevertable 
23  L 

Things  apprehended  by  _sight 
and  Touch  ( 

252 

Things  without  parts  ( 

^),  442 

Things,  individual,  momentary 
{ wftivi  wretJTO,),  345 
Things  produced  by  perception 
( HFnfrewn^m,),  415 

Things  several,  making  entity 
( H+4H#£wR»:  ),  434 


Things,  real  entities  ( WIW* 

),  437 

Time,  nature  of  ( ), 

167 

Time,  three  points  of  ( tWW  ), 
118 

unconceivable  ( 4M- 

*5"**l),  167 

Touch  ( srii:  ),  39 

Traditions  197 

Transformation  of  Qualities 
( ),  348 
Truth  demonstrated  (ftufet:), 
41,76 

Transfiguration,  absence  of 
(W*CS:),  483 

U 

Uncertainty  in  results  ( nr^r. 

),  ’ 396 

Undesirability 

73 

Unintelligibility  ( oifaajidiJ: ), 
546 

Universal  Theory  ( ), 

247 

Universal,  cause  of  comprehen- 
sive cognition  ( 


faTOT  ),  250 

Unknown  («i«retw: ),  36 

Upacharachala  ( ),97 
Urging  ( muU ),  43 

V 

Vakchala  (Verbal  casuistry), 
(*TT8?5:),  97 

Valedictory  ( ),  188 

Variations  ( fa’on: ),  279 


— 188  Time 
(fawn?. 

188 
(RroM- 
188 
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Vascillation  ( StfltoigtPlftr:  ), 
89,  518 

Vehicle  ( «nnr: ),  36 

View  (51^),  88 

Violating  the  proposition 
( rtRngipft; ),  541 

Viruddha  ( ); 86 

Viaual  ( *ig: ),  37 

Vitanda  ( ),  85 

Void  Theory  ( ),  435 

W 

Water  ( WPT:  ),  38 

Words  (««*:),  16.17,29,177,241 
Word,  the  adristartha  (w*?l«J:), 
30 

Word-colour  (^t).  242 

Word-configuration  of  ( **w*«u- 
Eftarflidftft: ),  242 

Word-compounding  («*u«:),242 
Word-con  tradition  ( wmw:  ), 
242 

Word-Dristartha  ( lert: ),  30 

Word,  applied  to  past  and 
future  ( wftaMHUII: ),  418 


Word  external,  denied  ( WgW. 

),  486 

Words,  enlargement  of  ( 

»%: ).  242 

Words  eternal  and  non-eternal 
(wqfiltmPim**),  205 

Word-giving  ( ),  242 

Word-grouping  ),242 

Words,  Non-eternality  of 

201 

Word-number  ( ),  242 
Word-poaaeseion  ( ), 
242 

Word -pro  creation  (xi*qig«-a : ), 
242 

Word,  result  of  chance  (WTC- 
fM ).  424 

Words  and  their  potencies 
( wqwfc: ),  241 

Word,  truatworthinm  of 
( WIHHWI^m),  191 

W'ords  universal  (wjftwto  0,242 
Words  unrestricted  ( 

WTswt).  244 

Wrangling  ( ),  4.  85 


